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Art.  I. — Salem  Witchcraft;  with  an  Account  of  Salem  Village^ 
and  a  History  of  Opinions  on  Witchcraft  and  kindred  suIh 
jects.     By  Charles  W.  Upham.     2  vols.    Boston  (U.S.) : 
1867. 

^H£  name  of  the  village  of  Salem  is  as  familiar  to  Americans 
-■-  as  that  of  any  provincial  town  in  England  or  France  is  to 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen ;  yet,  when  uttered  in  the  hearing 
of  Europeans,  it  carries  us  back  two  or  three  centuries,  and 
suggests  an  image,  however  faint  and  transient,  of  the  life  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  gave  that  sacred  name  to  the  place 
of  their  chosen  habitation.  If  we  were  on  the  spot  to-day, 
we  should  see  a  modem  American  seaport,  with  an  interest 
of  its  own,  but  by  no  means  a  romantic  one.  At  present 
Salem  is  suffering  its  share  of  the  adversity  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  shipping  trade,  while  it  is  still  mourning  the  loss 
of  some  of  its  noblest  citizens  in  the  late  civil  war.  No  com- 
munity in  the  Bepublic  paid  its  tribute  of  patriotic  sacrifice 
more  generously ;  and  there  were  doubtless  occasions  when  its 
citizens  remembered  the  early  days  of  glory,  when  their  fathers 
helped  to  chase  the  retreating  British,  on  the  first  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  War  of  Independence.  But  now  they  have  enough 
to  think  of  under  the  pressure  of  the  hour.  Their  trade  is 
paralysed  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff;  their  shipping  is 
roUing  in  port,. except  so  much  of  it  as  is  sold  to  foreigners; 
there  is  much  poverty  in  low  places,  and  dread  of  further  com« 
merdal  adversity  among  the  chief  citizens ;  but  there  is  the 
same  vigorous  pursuit  of  intellectual  interests  and  pleasures, 
diroughout  the  society  of  the  place,  that  there  always  is 
wherever  any  number  of  New  Englanders  have  made  their 
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homes  beside  the  church,  the  library,  and  the  school.  What- 
ever other  changes  may  occur  from  one  age  or  period  to 
another,  the  features  of  natural  scenery  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unalterable.  Massachusetts  Bay  is  as  it  was  when  the 
j?ilgrims  cast  their  first  look  over  it.  Its  blue  waters — as  blue 
as  the  seas  of  Greece — rippling  up  upon  the  sheeted  snow  oC 
the  sands  in  winter,  or  beating  against  rocks  glittering  in  ice ; 
in  autumn  the  pearly  waves  flowing  in  under  the  thickets 
of  gaudy  foliage ;  and  on  summer  evenings  the  green  surface 
surrounding  the  amethyst  islands,  where  white  foam  spouts 
out  of  the  caves  and  crevices.  On  land,  there  are  still  the 
craggy  hills,  and  the  jutting  promontories  of  granite,  where 
the  barberry  erows  as  the  bramble  does  with  us,  and  room  is 
found  for  the  farmstead  between  the  crags,  and  for  the  apple- 
trees  and  little  slopes  of  grass,  and  patches  of  tillage,  where  all 
else  looks  barren.  The  boats  are  out,  or  ranged  on  shore, 
according  to  the  weather,  just  as  they  were  from  the  beginning, 
only  in  larger  numbers;  and  far  away  on  either  hand  the 
coasts  and  i^ands,  the  rocks,  and  hills  and  rural  dwellings  are 
as  of  old,  save  for  the  shrinking  of  the  forest,  and  the  growth 
of  the  cities  and  villages,  whose  spires  and  school-houses  are 
visible  here  or  there. 

Yet  there  are  changes,  marked  and  memorable,  both  in 
Salem  and  its  neighbourhood,  since  the  date  of  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  There  was  then  an  exclusiveness  about  the  place  as 
evident  to  stran^rs,  and  as  dear  to  natives,  as  the  rivalship  be- 
tween Plidladelphia  and  Baltimore,  while  far  more  interesting 
and  honourable  in  its  character.  In  Salem  society  there 
was  a  singular  combination  of  the  precision  and  scrupulous- 
ness of  Puritan  manners  and  habits  of  thought  with  the  pride 
of  a  cultivated  and  travelled  community,  boasting  acquaint- 
ance with  people  of  all  known  faiths,  and  familiarity  with  all 
known  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  while  adhering  to  the 
customs,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  their  fathers.  While  re- 
lating theological  conversations  held  with  liberal  Buddhists  or 
lax  Mohanunedans,  your  host  would  whip  his  horse,  to  get 
home  at  fiill  speed  by  sunset  on  a  Saturday,  that  the  groom's 
Sabbath  might  not  be  encroached  on  for  five  minutes.  The 
houses  were  hung  with  odd  Chinese  copies  of  English  engrav- 
ings, and  furmshed  with  a  variety  of  pretty  and  useful  articles 
from  China,  never  seen  elsewhere,  because  none  but  American 
traders  had  then  achieved  any  commerce  with  that  country  but 
in  tea,  nankeen,  and  silk.  The  Salem  Museum  was  the  glory 
of  the  town,  and  even  of  the  State.  Each  speculative  merchant 
-r^ ♦  forth,  with  or  without  a  cargo  (and  the  trade  in  ice- 
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was  then  only  beginning)  in  his  own  ship^  with  his  wife  and 
her  babes,  was  determined  to  bring  home  some  offering  to  the 
Mnseom,  if  he  should  accomplish  a  membership  of  that  insti- 
tution by  doubling  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  picked  up  an  odd  cargo  somewhere,  and  trafficked 
wim  it  for  another ;  and  so  he  went  on — if  not  rounding  die 
world,  seeing  no  small  part  of  it,  and  making  acquaintance 
with  a  dozen  eccentric  potentates  and  barbaric  chiefs,  and 
soTereigns  with  widely  celebrated  names;  and,  whether  the 
adventurer  came  home  rich  or  poor,  he  was  sure  to  have  gained 
much  knowledge,  and  to  have  become  very  entertaining  m  dis- 
course. The  nouses  of  the  principal  merchants  were  pleasant 
abodes — each  standing  alone,  beside  the  street  which  was  an 
avenue,  thick  strewn  with  leaves  in  autumn,  and  well  shaded  in 
summer.  Not  far  away  were  the  woods,  where  lumbering  went 
on,  for  the  export  of  timber  to  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and 
for  the  furniture  manufacture,  which  was  the  main  industry  of 
the  less  fertile  districts  of  Massachusetts  in  those  days.  Here 
and  there  was  a  little  lake — a  '  pond ' — under  the  shadow  of  the 
woods,  yielding  water-lilies  in  summer,  and  ice  for  exportation 
in  winter — as  soon  as  that  happy  idea  had  occurred  to  some 
fortunate  speculator.  On  some  knoll  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
schoolhouse.  Amidst  these  and  many  other  pleasant  objects, 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stranger's  observations,  there  was- 
one  spectacle  that  had  no  beauty  in  it — just  as  in  the  happy 
course  of  the  life  of  the  Salem  community  there  is  one  fearful 
period.  That  dreary  object  is  the  Witches*  Hill  at  Salem ;  and 
that  fearful  chapter  of  history  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Witch. 
Delusion. 

Our  reason  for  selecting  the  date  of  thirty-seven  years  ago- 
for  our  glance  at  the  Salem  of  the  last  generation  is,  that  at 
that  time  a  clergyman  resident  there  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  history  of  their  forefathers  by  delivering^ 
lectures  on  Witchcraft;.  This  gentleman  was  then  a  young 
man,  of  cultivated  mind  and  mtellectual  tastes,  a  popular 
preacher,  and  esteemed  and  beloved  in  private  life.  In  de» 
iiverin^  those  lectures  he  had  no  more  idea  than  his  audi- 
ence  that  he  was  entering  upon  the  great  work  and  grand 
intellectual  interest  of  his  life.  When  he  concluded  the  course^ 
lie  was  unconscious  of  having  offered  more  than  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  day ;  yet  the  engrossing  occupation  of  seven-and- 
thirty  years  for  himself,  and  no  little  employment  and  interest 
far  others,  have  grown  out  of  that  early  effort  He  was  re- 
quested to  print  the  lectures,  and  did  so.  They  went  through 
more  th»i  one  edition ;  and  every  time  he  reverted  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  with  some  fresh  knowledge  gathered  from  new  sources,  he 
perceived  more  distinctly  how  inadequate,  and  even  mistaken, 
had  been  his  early  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the  trans- 
actions which  constituted  the  Witch  Tragedy.  At  length  he 
refused  to  re-issue  the  volume.  '  I  was  unwilling/  he  says  in 
the  preface  of  the  book  before  us,  ^  to  issue  again  what  I  had 
'  discovered  to  be  an  insufficient  presentation  of  the  subject.' 
Meantime,  he  was  penetrating  into  mines  of  materials  for 
history,  furnished  by  the  peculiar  forms  of  administration 
instituted  by  the  early  rulers  of  the  province.  It  was  an 
Ordinance  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
that  testimony  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  in  the  shape  of 
depositions,  to  be  preserved  ^  in  perpetual  remembrance.'  In 
all  trials,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  was  taken  in  writing  before- 
hand, the  witnesses  being  present  (except  in  certain  cases)  to 
meet  any  examination  in  regard  to  their  recorded  testimony.. 
These  depositions  were  carefully  preserved,  in  complete  order ; 
and  thus  we  may  now  know  as  much  about  the  landed  pro- 
perty, the  wills,  the  contracts,  the  assaults  and  defamation,  the 
thievery  and  cheating,  and  even  the  personal  morals  and  social 
demeanour  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  of  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  as  we  could  have  done  if  they  had  had  law-reporters  in 
their  courts,  and  had  filed  those  reports,  and  preserved  the 
police  departments  of  newspapers  like  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  documents  relating  to  the  witchcraft  proceedings  have 
been  for  the  most  part  laid  up  amon^  the  State  archives ;  but 
a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been  dispersed — no  doubt 
from  their  connexion  with  family  history,  and  under  impulses 
of  shame  and  remorse.  Of  these,  some  are  safely  lodged  in 
literary  institutions,  and  others  are  in  good  private  hands, 
though  too  many  have  been  lost  In  a  long  course  of  years, 
Mr.  Upham,  and  after  him  his  sons,  have  searched  out  all  the 
documents  they  could  hear  of.  When  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  any  transcription  of  papers  was  inaccurate — that 
gaps  had  been  conjecturally  filled  up,  that  dates  had  been  mis- 
taken, or  that  papers  had  been  transposed,  they  never  rested 
till  they  had  got  hold  of  the  originals,  thinking  the  bad  spelling, 
the  rude  grammar,  and  strange  dialect  of  the  least  cultivated 
country-people  less  objectionable  than  the  unauthorised  amend- 
ments of  transcribers.  Mr.  Upham  says  he  has  resorted  to  the 
originals  throughout.  Then  there  were  the  parish  books  and 
the  church  records,  to  which  was  committed  in  early  days  very 
much  in  the  life  of  individuals  which  would  now  be  considered 
a  matter  of  private  concern,  and  scarcely  fit  for  conmient  by 
next-door  neighbours.     The  primitive  local  maps  and  the  coast- 
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Borvey  chart,  with  the  markings  of  original  grants  to  settlers, 
and  of  bridges,  mills,  meeting-houses,  private  dwellings,  forest 
roads,  and  farm  boundaries  have  been  preserved.  Between 
these  and  deeds  of  conveyance  it  has  been  possible  to  construct 
a  map  of  the  district,  which  not  only  restores  the  external  scene 
to  the  mind's  eye,  but  casts  a  strong  and  fearful  light — as  we 
shall  see  presently — on  the  origin  and  course  of  the  troubles  of 
1692.  Mr.  Upham  and  his  sons  have  minutely  examined  the 
territory — tracing  the  old  stone  walls  and  the  streams,  fixing 
the  gates,  measuring  distances,  even  verifying  points  of  view, 
tilf  the  surrounding  scenery  has  become  as  complete  as  could 
.  be  desired.  Between  the  church  books  and  the  parish  and 
court  records,  the  character,  repute,  ways  and  manners  of 
every  conspicuous  resident  can  be  ascertained ;  and  it  may  be 
nud  that  nothing  out  of  the  common  way  happened  to  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  within  the  district  which  could  remain 
unknown  at  this  day,  if  anyone  wished  to  make  it  out.  Mr. 
Upham  has  wished  to  make  out  the  real  story  of  the  Witch 
Tragedy:  and  he  has  done  it  in  such  a  way  that  his  readers 
will  doubtless  agree  that  no  more  accurate  piece  of  history  has 
ever  been  written  than  the  annals  of  this  New  England  town- 
Bhip. 

For  such  a  work,  however,  something  more  is  required  than 
the  most  minute  delineation  of  the  outward  conditions  of  men 
and  society;  and  in  this  higher  department  of  his  task  Mr. 
Upham  is  above  all  anxious  to  obtain  and  dispense  true  light. 
The  Second  Part  of  his  work  treats  of  what  may  be  called  the 
n)iritual  scenery  of  the  time.  He  exhibits  the  superstition  of 
that  age,  when  the  belief  in  Satanic  agency  was  the  governing 
idea  of  religious  life,  and  the  most  engrossing  and  pervading 
interest  known  to  the  Puritans  of  every  country.  Of  the 
young  and  ignorant  in  the  new  settlement  beyond  the  seas  his 
researches  have  led  him  to  write  thus : — 

'However  strange  it  seems,  it  is  quite  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  actors  in  that  tragedy,  the  "afflicted  children,^  and  other 
witn^ses,  in  their  various  statements  and  operations,  embraced 
about  the  whole  circle  of  popular  superstition.  How  those  young 
coontry  girls,  some  of  them  mere  children,  most  of  them  wholly 
illiterate,  could  have  become  familiar  with  such  fancies,  to  such  an 
extent,  is  truly  surprising.  They  acted  out,  and  brought  to  bear 
with  tremendous  effect,  almost  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  that  day,  and  the  period  preceding  it,  relating  to  such  subjects. 
Images  and  visions  which  had  been  portrayed  in  tales  of  romance, 
and  given  interest  to  the  pages  of  poetry,  will  be  made  by  them,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  throng  the  woods,  flit  through  the*  air,  and  hover 
over  the  heads  of  a  terrified  court.     The  ghosts  of  murdered  wives 
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and  children  will  play  tbeir  parts  with  a  vividness  of  representation 
and  artistic  skill  of  expression  that  have  hardly  been  surpassed  in 
scenic  representations  on  the  stage.  In  the  Salem-witchcraft  pro- 
ceedings, the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  was  embodied  in  real 
action.  All  its  extravagant  absurdities  and  monstrosities  appear  in 
their  application  to  human  experience.  We  see  what  the  effect  has 
been,  and  must  be,  when  the  affairs  of  life,  in  courts  of  law  and  the 
relations  of  society,  or  the  conduct  or  feelings  of  individuals,  are 
suffered  to  be  under  the  control  of  fanciful  or  mystical  notions. 
When  a  whole  people  abandons  the  solid  ground  of  common  sense, 
overleaps  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  gives  itself  up  to 
wild  reveries,  and  lets  loose  its  passions  without  restraint,  it  presents 
a  spectacle  more  terrific  to  behold,  and  becomes  more  destructive 
and  disastrous,  than  any  convulsion  of  mere  material  nature  ;  than 
tornado,  conflagration,  or  earthquake.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  468.) 

AH  this  is  no  more  than  might  have  occurred  to  a  thoughtful 
historian  long  years  ago;  but  there  is  yet  something  else 
which  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  generation  to  perceive,  or 
at  least  to  declare,  without  fear  or  hesitation.  Mr.  Upham 
may  mean  more  than  some  people  would  in  what  he  says  of 
the  new  opening  made  by  science  into  the  dark  depths  of 
mystery  covered  by  the  term  Witchci^aft ;  for  he  is  not  only 
the  brother-in-law  but  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Dn 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
at  Harvard  University,  and  still  better  known  to  us,  as  he  is  at 
home,  as  the  writer  of  Uie  physiological  tales,  ^  Elsie  Venner  * 
and  the  ^  Guardian  An^el,'  which  have  impressed  the  public  as 
something  new  in  the  literature  of  fiction.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Upham's  view  of  the  Salem  Delusion  would  have 
been  precisely  what  we  find  it  here  if  he  and  Dr.  Holmes  had 
never  met ;  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Professor's  mind 
throughout  the  book,  which  is  most  fitly  dedicated  to  him, 
its  readers  might  have  perceived  less  clearly  the  true  direction 
in  which  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  story,  and 
its  writer  might  have  written  something  less  significant  in  the 
place  of  the  following  paragraph : — 

*  As  showing  how  far  the  beliefs  of  the  understanding,  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  and  the  delusions  of  the  imagination  may  be 
confounded,  the  subject  belongs  not  only  to  theology  and  moral  and 
political  science,  but  to  phynology^  in  its  original  and  proper  use,  as 
embracing  our  whole  nature ;  and  the  facts  presented  may  help  to 
conclusions  relating  to  what  is  justly  regarded  as  the  great  mystery 
of  our  being — ^the  connexion  between  the  body  and  the  mind.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  viii.) 

The  Settlement  had  its  birth  in  1 620,  the  date  of  llie  charter 
granted  by  James  I.  to  *  the  Grovemor  and  Company  of  Mas- 
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'*  sachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.'  The  first  policy  of  the 
Company  was  to  attract  families  of  good  birth^  position,  edu- 
cation, and  fortune,  to  take  up  considerable  portions  of  land, 
introduce  the  best  agriculture  known,  and  faciktate  the  settling 
of  the  country.  Hence  the  tone  of  manners,  the  social  orgam- 
sation,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  military  spirit,  which  the 
subsequent  decline  in  the  spirit  of  the  community  made  it 
difficult  for  careless  thinkers  to  understand.  Not  only  did  the 
wealth  of  this  class  of  early  settlers  supply  the  district  with 
roads  and  bridges,  and  clear  the  forest;  it  set  up  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  in  the  highest  place,  and  encouraged  intellectual 
pursuits,  refined  intercourse,  and  a  loftier  spirit  of  colonising 
enterprise  than  can  be  looked  for  among  immigrants  whose 
energies  are  engrossed  by  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  mode  of 
dress  of  the  gentry  of  this  class  shows  us  something  of  their 
aspect  in  their  new  country,  when  prowling  Indians  were  in- 
festing the  woods  a  stone's  throw  from  their  fences,  and  when 
the  rulers  of  the  community  took  it  in  turn  with  all  their 
neighbours  to  act  as  scouts  against  the  savages.  George  Cor- 
win  was  thus  dressed — 

*  A  wrought  flowlDg  neckcloth,  a  sash  covered  with  lace,  a  coat 
with  short  cuffs  and  reaching  halfway  between  the  wrist  and  elbow  ; 
the  skirts  in  plaits  below ;  an  octagon  ring  and  cane.  The  last  two 
articles  are  still  preserved.  His  inventory  mentions  *'  a  silver-laced 
cloth  coat,  a  velvet  ditto,  a  satin  waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold,  a 
trooping  scarf  and  silver  hat-band,  golden-topped  and  embroidered, 
and  a  silver-headed  cane.** '  (Vol.  i.  p.  98.) 

This  aristocratic  element  was  in  large  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  settlers.    It  lifted  up  the  next  class  to  a  position  infe- 
rior only  to  its  own  by  its  connexion  with  land.     The  Farmers 
formed  an  order  by  themselves— hot  by  having  peculiar  insti- 
tutions, but  through  the  dignity  ascribed  to  agriculture.     The 
jreomanry  of  Massachusetts  hold  their  heads  high  to  this  day 
and  their  fathers  spoke  proudly  of  themselves  as  ^  the  Farmers. 
They  penetrated  the  forest  in  all  directions,  sat  down  beside 
the  streams,  and  ploughed  up  such  level  tracts  as  they  found 
opai  to   the  sunshine;   so  that  in  a  few  years  Hhe  Salem 
*  Farms '  constituted  a  well-defined  territory,  thinly  peopled, 
but  entirely  appropriated.    In  due  course  parishes  were  formed 
round  the  outskirts  of  ^  Salem  Farms,'  encroaching  more  or 
less  in  all  directions,  and  reducing  the  area  to  that  which  was 
ultimately  known  as  *  Salem  Village,'  in  which  some  few  of 
the  original  grants  of  500  acres  or  less  remained  complete, 
while  others  were  divided  among  families  or  sold.    Long  before 
4fae  date  of  the  Salem  Tragedy,  the  strifes  which  follow  upon 
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the  acquisition  of  land  had  become  common,  and  there  was 
much  ill-blood  within  the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Peace. .  The 
independence,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  pride  of  the  yeo- 
men made  them  excellent  citizens,  however,  when  war  broke 
out  with  the  Indians  or  with  any  other  foe ;  and  the  military 
spirit  of  the  aristocracy  was  well  sustained  by  that  of  the 
Farmers. 

The  dignity  of  the  town  had  been  early  secured  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Company  at  home,  whicn  had  committed 
to  the  people  the  government  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  placed;  and  every  citizen  felt  himself,  in  his  degree, 
concerned  in  the  rule  and  good  order  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lived  ;  but  the  holders  of  land  recognised  no  real  equality 
between  themselves  and  men  of  other  callings,  while  the 
artisans  and  labourers  were  ambitious  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
higher  class.  Artisans  of  every  calling  needed  in  a  new  society 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  by  the  Company ;  and  when 
all  the  most  energetic  had  acquired  as  much  land  as  could  be 
had  in  recompense  for  special  services  to  the  community — as  so 
many  acres  for  ploughing  up  a  meadow,  so  many  for  discover- 
ing minerals,  so  many  for  foiling  an  Indian  raid, — and  when  the 
original  grants  had  been  broken  up,  and  finally  parcelled  out 
among  sons  and  daughters,  leaving  no  scope  for  new  purchasers, 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  adventurers  applied  for  tracts  in 
Maine,  where  they  might  play  their  part  of  First  Families  in  a 
new  settlement.  The  weaker,  the  more  envious,  the  more  ill- 
conditioned,  thus  remained  behind,  to  cavil  at  their  prosperous 
neighbours,  and  spite  them  if  they  could.  Here  was  an  evident 
preparation  for  social  disturbance,  when  opportunity  for  grati- 
fying bad  passions  should  arise. 

There  had  been  a  preparation  for  this  stage  in  the  temper 
with  which  the  adventurers  had  arrived  in  the  country,  and 
the  influences  which  at  once  operated  upon  them  there.  The 
politics  and  the  religion  in  which  they  had  grown  up  were 
gloomy  and  severe.  Those  who  were  not  soured  were  sad ; 
and,  it  should  be  remembered,  they  fully  believed  that  Satan 
and  his  powers  were  abroad,  and  must  be  contended  with  daily 
and  hourly,  and  in  every  transaction  of  life.  In  their  new 
home  they  found  little  cheer  from  the  sun  and  the  common 
daylight ;  for  the  forest  shrouded  the  entire  land  beyond  the 
barren  seashore.  The  special  enemy,  the  Red  Indian,  always 
watching  them  and  seeking  his  advantage  of  them,  was  not,  in 
their  view,  a  simple  savage.  Their  clergy  assured  them  that 
the  Red  Indians  were  worshippers  and  agents  of  Satan ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  eflfect  of  this  belief  on  the  minds  and 
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tempers  of  those  who  were  thinking  of  the  Indians  at  every 
turn  of  daily  life.  The  passion  which  is  in  the  Far  West 
still  spoken  of  aa  special,  under  the  name  of  ^  Indian- 
'  hating,'  is  a  mingled  ferocity  and  fanaticism,  quite  incon* 
ceiyable  by  quiet  Christians,  or  perhaps  by  any  but  border 
adventurers ;  and  this  passion,  kindled  by  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Red  Men, 
grew  and  spread  incessantly  under  the  painful  early  experience 
of  colonial  life.  Every  man  had  in  turn  to  be  scout,  by  day 
and  night,  in  the  swamp  and  in  the  forest ;  and  every  woman 
had  to  be  on  the  watch  in  her  husband's  absence  to  save  her 
babes  from  murderers  and  kidnappers.  Whatever  else  they 
might  want  to  be  doing,  even  to  supply  their  commonest  needs, 
the  citizens  had  first  to  station  themselves  within  hail  of  each 
other  all  day;  and  at  night  to  drive  in  their  cattle  among  the 
dwellings,  and  keep  watch  by  turns.  Even  on  Sundays, 
patrols  were  appointed  to  look  to  the  public  safety  while  the 
community  were  at  church.  The  mothers  carried  their  babes 
to  the  meeting-house,  rather  than  venture  to  stay  at  home  in 
the  absence  of  husband  and  neighbours.  One  function  of  the 
Sabbath  patrol  indicates  to  us  other  sources  of  trouble.  While 
looking  for  Indians,  the  patrol  was  to  observe  who  was  absent 
from  worship,  to  mark  what  the  absentees  were  doing,  and  to 
give  information  to  the  authorities.  These  patrols  were  chosen 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  community — the  most  active, 
vigilant,  and  sensible — and  it  is  conceivable  that  much  ill-will 
might  have  been  accumulated  in  the  hearts  of,  not  only  the 
ne'er-do-weels,  but  timid  and  jealous  and  angry  persons  who 
were  uneasy  under  this  sabbath  inspection.  Such  ill-will  had 
its  day  of  triumph  when  the  Salem  Tragedy  arrived  at  its 
catastrophe. 

The  ordinary  experience  of  life  was  singularly  accelerated 
in  that  new  state  of  society,  though  in  the  one  particular  of  the 
age  attained  by  the  primitive  adventurers,  the  community  may 
be  regarded  as  favoured.  Death  made  a  great  sweep  of  the 
patriarchs  at  last — shortly  before  the  Tragedy — but  an  unusual 
proportion  of  elders  presided  over  social  affairs  for  seventy 
years  after  the  date  of  the  second  charter.  The  chief  seats  in 
the  meeting-house  were  filled  by  grey-haired  men  and  women, 
rich  or  poor  as  might  happen ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  places,  whoever  else  might  be  shifted  in  the  yearly 
'seating.'  The  title  *  Landlord'  distinguished  the  most  digni- 
fied, and  the  eldest  in  each  family  of  the  *  Old  Planters ;'  a 
*  Goodman '  and  *  Goodwife  '  (abbreviated  to  *  Goody ')  were 
titles  of  honour,  as  signifying  heads  of  households.     The  old 
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age  of  these  venerable  perspns  was  carefully  cherished ;  and 
when,  as  could  not  but  happen,  many  of  them  departed  near 
together,  the  mourning  of  the  community  was  deep  and  bitter. 
Society  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  its  parents,  and  in  fear  and 
grief  it  anticipated  the  impending  cakmity.  Except  in  regard 
to  these  patriarchs,  and  their  long  old  age,  the  pace  of  events 
was  very  rapid.  Early  marriages  might  be  looked  for  in  a 
society  so  youthful ;  but  the  rapid  succession  of  second  and 
subsequent  marriages  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  register.  The 
most  devoted  affection  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  deferring 
a  second  marriage  so  long  as  a  year.  No  time  was  lost  in 
settling  in  life  at  first ;  families  were  large ;  and  half-brothers 
and  sisters  abounded ;  and  as  they  grew  up  they  married  on 
the  portions  which  were  given  them,  as  a  matter  of  course, — 
each  having  house,  land,  and  plenishing,  till  at  last  the  parents 
gave  away  all  but  a  sufficiency  for  their  own  need  or  con- 
venience, and  went  into  the  town  or  remained  in  the  central 
mansion,  turning  over  the  land  and  its  cares  to  the  yoUnger 
generation.  When  there  was  a  failure  of  offspring,  the  prac- 
tice of  adoption  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  almost  as  a 
natural  process,  which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  probably 
was. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  arts  of  life  it  is  usual  for  the  separate 
transactions  of  each  day  to  be  slow  and  cumbrous ;  but  the 
experience  of  life  may  be  rapid  nevertheless.  While  travel- 
ling was  a  rough  jogtrot,  and  forest-land  took  years  to  clear, 
and  the  harvest  weeks  to  gather,  property  grew  fast,  mar- 
riages were  precipitate  and  repeated,  one  generation  trod  on 
the  heels  of  another,  and  the  old  folks  complained  that  The 
Eitemy  made  rapid  conquest  of  the  new  territory  which 
they  had  hoped  he  could  not  enter.  When  any  work — of 
house-building,  or  harvesting,  or  nutting,  or  furnishing,  or 
raisin&c  the  wood-pile  —  had  to  be  done,  it  was  secured  by 
assiSling  aU  the  hands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  tnming 
the  toil  into  a  festive  pleasure.  We  have  all  read  of  such 
*  bees '  in  the  rural  districts  of  America  down  to  the  present 
day ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  ^  goodmen '  and 
^  goodies '  watched  for  the  good  and  the  evil  which  came  out  of 
such  celebrations — the  courtship  and  marriage,  and  the  neigh- 
bourly interest  and  good  offices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evil 
passions  from  disappointed  hopes,  envy,  jealousy,  tittle-tattle, 
rash  judgments,  and  slander,  on  the  other.  Much  that  was 
said,  done,  and  inferred  in  such  meetings  as  these  found  its 
way  long  afterwards  into  the  Tragedy  at  Salem.     Mr.  Upham 

5         side  of  the  young  social  life  of  which  the 
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inquisitorial  meeting-house  and  the  courts  were  the  bhick 
shadow: — 

*The  people  of  the  early  colonial  settlements  had  a  private  and 
interior  life,  as  much  as  we  have  now,  and  the  people  of  all  ages 
and  countries  have  had.  It  is  common  to  regard  them  ip  no  other 
light  than  as  a  severe,  sombre,  and  pleasure-abhorring  generation. 
It  was  not  so  with  them  altogether.  Thej  had  the  same  nature 
that  we  have.  It  was  not  all  gloom  and  severity.  They  had  their 
recreations,  amusements,  gaieties,  and  frolics.  Touth  was  as  buoyant 
with  hope  and  gladness,  love  as  warm  and  tender,  mirth  as  natural 
to  innocence,  wit  as  sprightly,  then  as  now.  There  was  as  much 
poetry  and  romance ;  the  merry  laugh  enlivened  the  newly  opened 
fields,  and  rang  through  the  bordering  woods  as  loud,  jocund,  and 
unrestrained  as  in  these  older  and  more  crowded  settlements.  It  is 
true  that  their  theology  was  austere,  and  their  polity,  in  Church 
and  State,  stem ;  but,  in  their  modes  of  life,  there  were  some 
features  which  gave  peculiar  opportunity  to  exercise  and  gratify  a 
love  of  social  excitement  of  a  pleasurable  kind.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  200.) 

Except  such  conflicts  as  arose  about  the  boundaries  of  estates 
when  the  General  Court  was  remiss  in  making  and  enforcing 
its  decisions,  the  first  and  gravest  strifes  related  to  Church 
matters  and  theological  doctrines.  The  Farmers  had  more 
hvely  minds,  better  informed  as  to  law,  and  more  exercised  in 
reasoning  and  judging  than  their  clafis  are  usually  supposed  to 
have;  for  there  never  was  a  time  when  lawsuits  were  not  going 
forward  about  the  area  and  the  rights  of  some  landed  property 
or  other ;  and  intelligent  men  were  called  on  to  make  deposi- 
tions, to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  litigation, 
if  not  to  serve  the  community  in  office.  Thus  they  were  pre- 
pared for  the  strife  when  the  question  of  the  two  Churches 
pressed  for  settlement. 

The  Farmers  in  the  rural  district  thenceforward  to  be  called 
^  Salem  Village,'  desired  to  have  a  Meeting-house  and  a  Minister 
of  their  own ;  but  the  town  authorities  insisted  on  taxing  them 
for  the  reli^ous  establishment  in  Salem,  from  which  they 
derived  no  benefit.  In  1670,  twenty  of  them  petitioned  to  be 
set  off  as  a  parish,  and  allowed  to  provide  a  minister  for  them- 
selves. In  two  years  more  the  petition  was  granted,  as  a  com- 
promise for  larger  privileges;  but  there  were  restrictions  which 
spoiled  the  grace  of  such  concession  as  there  was.  One  of 
these  restrictions  was  that  no  minister  was  to  be  permanently 
settied  without  the  permission  of  the  old  Church  to  proceed  to 
his  ordination.  Endless  trouble  arose  out  of  this  provision. 
The  men  who  had  contributed  the  land,  labour,  and  material 
for  the  Meeting-house,  and  the  maintenance  for  the  pastor, 
naturally  desired  to  be  free  in  their  choice  of  their  minister. 
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while  the  Church  authorities  in  Salem  considered  themselves 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  true  doctrine,  and  for 
leaving  no  opening  for  Satan  to  enter  the  fold  in  the  form  of 
heresy,  or  any  kind  or  degree  of  dissent.  Their  fathers,  the 
first  settlers,  had  made  the  colony  too  hot  for  one  of  their  most 
virtuous  and  distinguished  citizens,  because  he  had  views  of  his 
own  on  Infant  Baptism ;  they  had  brought  him  to  judgment, 
magistrate  and  church  member  as  he  was,  for  not  having  pre- 
sented his  infant  child  at  the  font ;  he  had  sold  his  estates  and 
gone  away.  If  such  a  citizen  as  Townsend  Bishop  was  thus 
lost  to  their  society,  how  could  the  guardians  of  religion 
surrender  their  control  over  any  church  or  pastor  within  their 
reach?  They  had  spiritual  tjharge  of  a  community  which  had 
made  its  abode  on  the  American  shore  for  the  single  purpose 
of  living  its  own  religious  life  in  its  own  way  ;  and  no  dissent 
or  modification  from  within  could  be  permitted,  any  more  than 
intrusion  or  molestation  from  without.  Between  the  ecclesias- 
tical view  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  civil  view  on  the  other, 
there  was  small  chance  of  harmony  between  town  and  village, 
or  between  pastor,  flock,  and  the  overseers  of  both.  The  great 
point  on  which  they  were  all  agreed  was  that  they  were  all  in 
special  danger  from  the  extremest  malice  of  Satan,  who,  foiled 
in  Puritan  England,  was  bent  on  revenge  in  America,  and  was 
visibly  and  audibly  present  in  the  settlement,  seeking  whom  he 
might  devour. 

Quarrelling  began  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  minister, 
a  young  Mr.  Bayley,  who  was  appointed  from  year  to  year, 
but  never  ordained  the  pastor,  till  1679,  when  the  authorities 
at  Salem  tried  to  force  him  upon  the  people  at  Salem 
Village  in  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition.  The  Farmers 
disregarded  the  orders  issued  from  the  town,  and  managed 
their  religious  affairs  by  general  meetings  of  their  own  congre- 
gation ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Bayley  retired,  leaving  the  society 
in  a  much  worse  temper  than  he  had  found  on  his  arrival.  A 
handsome  gift  of  land  was  settled  upon  him,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services ;  he  quitted  the  ministry,  and  practised 
medicine  in  Roxbury  till  his  death,  nearly  thirty  years  after- 
wards. 

His  partisans  were  enemies  of  his  successor,  of  course.  Mr. 
Burroughs  was  a  man  of  even  distinguished  excellence  in  the 
pastoral  relation,  in  days  when  risks  from  Indians  made  that 
duty  as  perilous  as  the  career  of  the  soldier  in  war  time ;  but 
his  flock  were  divided,  church  business  was  neglected,  he  was 
allowed  to  &11  into  want.  He  withdrew,  was  recalled  to  settle 
accounts,  was  arrested  for  debt  in  full  meeting — the  debt  being 
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for  the  fiiQeral  expenses  of  his  wife — was  absolved  from  all  blame 
under  the  cruel  neglect  he  had  experienced — and  left  the  Village. 
Before  he  could  hear  in  his  remote  home  in  Maine  what  was 
doing  at  Salem  in  the  first  days  of  the  Witch  Tragedy,  he  was 
summoned  to  his  old  neighbourhood,  was  charged  with  sorcery 
on  the  most  childish  and  absurd  testimony  conceivable,  and 
executed  in  August  1692.     One  of  the  witnesses — a  young 

E'rl  morbid  in  body  and  mind — poured  out  her  remorse  to 
m,  the  day  before  his  death.  He,  believing  her  a  victim  of 
Satan,  forgave  her,  prayed  with  her,  and  died  honoured  and 
beloved  by  all  who  were  not  under  the  curse  of  the  bigotry  of 
the  time. 

The  third  minister  was  one  Deodat  Lawson  who  is  notable — 
beside  his  learning — for  his  Sermon  on  the  Devil,  and  for  some 
mournful  mystery  about  his  end.  Of  his  last  days  there  is 
nothing  known  but  that  there  was  something  woeful  in  them ; 
but  his  sermon,  preached  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak 
in  Salem,  remains  to  us.  It  was  published  in  America,  and  then 
widely  circulated  in  England.  It  met  the  popular  craving  for 
light  about  Satan  and  his  doings ;  and  thus,  between  its  appro- 
priateness to  the  time  and  occasion,  and  the  learning  and 
ability  which  it  manifested,  it  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
in  its  day.  In  ours  it  is  an  instructive  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  *  knowledge  falsely  so  called '  may  operate  on  the 
mind  of  society,  in  the  absence  of  science,  and  before  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge and  the  conditions  of  its  attainment.  Mr.  Lawson*  bore 
a  part  in  the  Salem  Tragedy,  and  then  went  to  England,  where 
we  hear  of  him  from  Calamy  as  ^  the  unhappy  Mr.  Deodat 
'  Lawson,'  and  he  disappears. 

Th§  fourth  and  last  of  the  ministers  of  Salem  Village,  before 
the  Tragedy,  was  the  Mr.  Parris,  who  played  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  it.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  singular 
shamelessness,  as  well  as  remarkable  selfishness,  craft,  ruth- 
lessness,  and  withal  imprudence.  He  began  his  operations 
with  sharp  bargaining  about  his  stipend,  and  sharp  practice 
in  appropriating  the  house  and  land  assigned  for  the  use 
of  successive  pastors.  He  wrought  diligently  under  the 
stimulus  of  his  ambition  till  he  got  his  meeting-house  sanc- 
tioned as  a  true  church,  and  himself  ordained  as  the  first 
Cistor  of  Salem  Village.  This  was  in  1689.  He  immediately 
unched  out  into  such  an  exercise  of  priestly  power  as  could 
hardly  be  exceeded  under  any  form  of  church  government ;  he 
set  his  people  by  the  ears  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  on 
every  possible  pretence ;  he  made  his  church  a  scandal  in  the 
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land  for  its  brawls  and  controversies ;  and  on  him  rests  the  r&» 
sponsibility  of  the  disease  and  madness  which  presenthr  turned 
lus  parish  into  a  hell,  and  made  it  famous  for  the  murder  of  the 
wisest,  gentlest,  and  purest  Christians  it  contained. 

Before  we  look  at  his  next  proceeding,  however,  we  must 
bring  into  view  one  or  two  facts  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  the  case.  We  have  already  observed  on  the  universality  of 
the  belief  in  the  ever-present  agency  of  Satan  in  that  region 
and  that  special  season.  In  the  woods  the  Red  Men  were  his 
agents — ^living  in  and  for  his  service  and  his  worship.  In  the 
open  country,  Satan  himself  was  seen,  as  a  black  horse,  as  a 
black  dog,  as  a  tall,  dark  stranger,  as  a  raven,  a  wolf,  a  cat, 
&c.  Strange  incidents  happened  there  as  everywhere — odd 
bodily  affections  and  mental  movements ;  and  when  devilish 
influences  are  watched  for,  they  are  sure  to  be  seen.  Eveir- 
body  was  prepared  for  manifestations  of  witchcraft  from  the 
first  landing  in  the  Bay ;  and  there  had  been  more  and  more 
cases,  not  only  rumoured  but  brought  under  investigation^ 
for  some  years  before  the  final  outbreak. 

This  suggests  the  next  consideration:  that  the  generation 
concerned  had  ho  alternative  explanation  within  their  reach, 
when  perplexed  by  unusual  appearances  or  actions  of  body  or 
mind.  They  believed  themselves  perfectly  certain  about  the 
Devil  and  his  doings ;  and  his  agency  was  the  only  solution  of 
their  difiiculties,  while  it  was  a  very  complete  one.  They 
thought  they  knew  that  his  method  of  working  was  by  human 
^ents,  whom  he  had  won  over  and  bound  to  his  service. 
Aey  had  all  been  brought  up  to  believe  this ;  and  they  never 
thought  of  doubting  it  The  very  conception  of  science  had 
then  scarcely  begun  to  be  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest 
men  of  the  time ;  and  if  it  had  been,  who  was  there  to  suggest 
that  the  handful  of  pulp  contained  in  the  human  skull,  and  the 
soft  string  of  marrow  in  the  spine,  and  cobweb  lines  of  nerves, 
apparently  of  no  more  account  than  the  hairs  of  the  head, 
could  transmit  thoughts,  emotions,  passions — all  the  scenery  of" 
the  spiritual  world  1  For  two  hundred  years  more  there  was 
no  effectual  recognition  of  anything  of  the  sort.  At  the  end  of 
those  two  centuries  anatomists  themselves  were  slicing  the 
brain  like  a  turnip,  to  see  what  was  inside  it, — not  dreaming  of 
the  leading  facts  of  its  structure,  nor  of  the  inconceivable 
delicacy  of  its  organisation.  After  half  a  century  of  know-- 
ledge  of  the  main  truth  in  regard  to  the  brain,  and  nearly  that 
penod  of  study  of  its  organisation  by  every  established  medical 
authority  in  the  civilised  world,  we  are  still  perplexed  and 
baffled  at  every  turn  of  the  inquiry  into  Ihe  relations  of  body 
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and  mincL  How  then  can  we  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  ignorance  in  a  communitj  where  theology  was  the 
main  interest  in  life,  where  science  was  yet  unborn,  and  where 
all  the  influences  of  the  period  concurred  to  produce  and  ag- 
gniTate  superstitions  and  bigotries  which  now  seem  scarcely 
aredible? 

There  had  been  misery  enough  caused  by  prosecutions  for 
witchcraft  within  living  memory  to  have  warned  Mr.  Parris, 
one  would  lliink,  how  he  carried  down  his  people  into  those 
troubled  waters  ^ain;  but  at  that  time  such  trials  were 
regarded  by  society  as  trials  for  murder  are  by  us,  and  not 
as  anything  surmising  except  from  the  degree  of  wicked- 
ness. William  x^enn  presided  at  the  trial  of  two  Swedish 
women  in  Philadelphia  for  this  gravest  of  crimes ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  accident  of  a  legal  informality  that  they  escaped,. 
&e  case  being  regarded  with  about  the  same  feeling  as  we 
experienced  a  year  or  two  ago  when  the  murderess  of  infants^ 
Cl^lotte  Winsor,  was  saved  from  hanging  by  a  doubt  of  the 
law.  If  the  crime  spread — as  it  usuailv  did — the  municipal 
governments  issued  an  order  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion, '  in  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  Satan  prevails 

*  amongst  us  in  respect  of  witchcraft/  Among  the  prosecu- 
tions which  followed  on  such  observances  there  was  one  here 
and  there  which  turned  out,  too  late,  to  have  been  a  mistake. 
This  kind  of  discovery  might  be  made  an  occasion  for  more 
fiuting  and  humiliation;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
in  inducing  caufion,  or  suggesting  self-distrust.  Mr.  Parris 
and  his  partisans  must  have  been  aware  that  on  occasion 
of  die  last  great  spread  of  witchcraft,  the  magistrates  and 
the  general  court  had  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in 
one  case  of  wrongful  accusation,  and  that  there  were  other 
instances  in  which  the  general  heart  and  conscience  were 
crudly  wounded  and  oppressed,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
wisest  and  saintliest  woman  in  the  community  had  been  made 
away  with  by  malice,  at  least  as  much  as  mistaken  zeal.  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  most  honoured  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Boston,  and  the  sister  of  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mrs.  Hibbins,  might  have  been  supposed  safe  from  the 
gallows,  while  she  walked  in  uprightness,  and  all  holiness  and 

S»i11enes8  of  living.  But  her  husband  died ;  and  the  pack  of 
natics  sprang  upon  her,  and  tore  her  to  pieces — name  and 
fame,  fortnne,  life,  and  everything.  She  was  hanged  in  1656, 
and  the  Farmers  of  Salem  Village  and  their  pastor  were  old 
enough  to  know,  in  Mr.  Parris's  time,  how '  the  famous  Mr. 

*  Norton/  an  eminent  pastor,  *  once  said  at  his  own  table ' — 
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before  clergymen  and  elders — *  that  one  of  their  magistrates' 

*  wives  was  hanged  for  a  witch,  only  for  having  more  wit  than 
^  her  neighbours ; '  and  to  be  ^aware  that  in  Boston  *  a  deep 

*  feeling  of  resentment '  against  her  persecutors  rankled  in  the 
minds   of  some  of  the   citizens ;    and  that  they   afterwards 

*  observed  solemn  marks  of  Providence  set  upon  those  who 

*  were  very  forward  to  condemn  her.'  The  story  of  Mrs. 
Hibbins,  as  told  in  the  book  before  us,  with  the  brief  and 
simple  comment  of  her  own  pleading  in  court,  and  the  codicil 
to  her  will,  is  so  piteous,  and  so  fearful,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  any  clergyman  could  countenance  a  similar  proce- 
dure before  the  memory  of  the  execution  had  died  out,  and 
could  be  supported  in  his  course  by  officers  of  his  church,  and 
at  length  by  the  leading  clergy  of  the  district,  the  magistrates^ 
the  physicians,  *  and  devout  women,  not  a  few.* 

In  the  interval  between  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Hibbins  and 
the  outbreak  at  Salem,  an  occasional  breeze  arose  against  some 
unpopular  member  of  society.  If  a  man's  ox  was  ill,  if  the 
beer  ran  out  of  the  cask,  if  the  butter  would  not  come  in  the 
churn,  if  a  horse  shied  or  was  restless  when  this  or  that  man  or 
woman  was  in  sight;  and  if  a  woman  knew  when  her  neighbours 
were  talking  about  her  (which  was  Mrs.  Hibbins's  most  indispu- 
table proof  of  connexion  with  the  Devil),  rumours  got  about  of 
Satanic  intercourse ;  men  and  women  made  deposition  that  six 
or  seven  years  before,  they  had  seen  the  suspected  person  yawn 
in  church,  and  had  observed  a  *  devil's  teat,'  distinctly  visible 
under  his  tongue ;  and  children  told  of  bearft  coming  to  them 
in  the  night,  and  of  a  buzzing  devil  in  the  humble-bee ;  and  of 
a  cat  on  the  bed,  thrice  as  big  as  an  ordinary  cat.  But  the 
authorities,  on  occasion,  exercised  some  caution.  They  fined 
one  accused  person  for  telling  a  lie,  instead  of  treating  his 
bragging  as  inspiration  of  the  Devil.  They  induced  timely 
confession,  or  discovered  flaws  in  the  evidence,  as  often  as  they 
could;  so  that  there  was  less  disturbance  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Where  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  went,  however,  there  was  no 
more  peace  and  quiet,  no  more  privacy  in  the  home,  no  more 
harmony  in  the  church,  no  more  goodwill  or  good  manners  in 
society. 

As  soon  as  he  was  ordained  he  put  perplexing  questions 
about  Baptism  before  the  Farmers,  who  rather  looked  to  him 
for  guidance  in  such  matters  than  expected  to  be  exercised  in 
theological  mysteries  which  they  had  never  studied.  He 
exposed  to  the  congregation  the  spiritual  conflicts  of  individual 
members  who  were  too  humble  for  their  own  comfort.     He 
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preached  and  prayed  incessantly  about  his  own  wrongs  and  the 
slights  he  suffered,  in  regard  to  his  salary  and  supplies ;  and 
entered  satirical  notes  in  the  margin  of  the  church  records; 
80  that  he  was  as  abundantly  discussed  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  end  to  end  of  his  parish,  as  he  himself  could  have 
desired.  In  the  very  crisis  of  the  discontent,  and  when  his 
Httle  world  was  expecting  to  see  him  dismissed,  he  saved 
himself,  as  we  ourselves  have  of  late  seen  other  persons 
relieve  themselves  under  stress  of  mind  and  circmnstances,  by 
a  rush  into  the  world  of  spirits. 

Four  years  previously,  a  poor  immigrant,  a  Catholic 
Irishwoman,  had  been  hanged  in  Boston  for  bewitching  four 
children,  named  Goodwin — one  of  whom,  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
had  sorely  tried  a  reverend  man,  less  irascible  than  Mr.  Parris, 
but  nearly  as  excitable.  The  tricks  that  the  little  g\v\  plaved 
the  Reverend  Cotton  Mather,  when  he  endeavoured  to  exorcise 
the  evil  spirit,  are  precisely  such  as  are  familiar  to  us,  in 
cases  which  are  common  in  the  practice  of  every  physician. 
If  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain  them — in  the  true  sense  of 
explaining — that  is,  referring  them  to  an  ascertained  law  of 
nature,  we  know  what  to  look  for  under  certain  conditions,  and 
are  aware  that  it  is  the  brain  and  nervous  system  that  is 
implicated  in  these  phenomena,  and  not  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
and  his  train.  Cotton  Mather  had  no  alternative  at  his  dis- 
posal. Satan  or  nothing  was  his  only  choice.  He  published 
the  story,  with  all  its  absurd  details;  and  it  was  read  in 
almost  every  house  in  the  province.  At  Salem  it  wrought 
with  fatal  effect,  because  there  was  a  pastor  close  by  well 
qualified  to  make  the  utmost  mischief  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Parris  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies  for  some  years, 
and  had  brought  several  slaves  with  him  to  Salem.  One  of 
these,  an  Indian  named  John,  and  Tituba  his  wife,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  their  people,  and 
of  thfi  frame  and  temperament  best  adapted  for  the  practices  of 
demonology.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  pastor  actually 
formed,  or  allowed  to  be  formed,  a  society  of  young  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  to  meet  in  his  parsonage, 
strongly  resembling  those  *  circles '  in  the  America  of  our  time 
which  have  filled  the  lunatic  asylums  with  thousands  of  victims 
of '  spiritualist '  visitations.  It  seems  that  these  young  persons 
were  labouring  under  strong  nervous  excitement,  which  was 
encouraged  rather  than  repressed  by  the  means  employed  by 
their  spiritual  director.  Instead  of  treating  them  as  the  sub- 
jects of  morbid  delusions,  Mr.  Parris  regarded  them  as  the 
victims  of  external  diabolical  influence ;  and  this  influence  was, 
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stransdj  enough,  supposed  to  be  ex^cised,  on  the  evldeiice  q£ 
the  children  th^nselves,  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and  re- 
spectable members  of  the  community. 

We  need  not  describe  the  oouxbc  of  events.  In  the  dull 
life  of  the  country,  the  excitement  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
'cirde'  was  welcome,  no  doubt;  and  it  was  always  on  the 
increase.  Whatever  trickery  there  might  be — and  no  doubt 
there  was  plenty;  whatever  incitement  to  hysteria,  whatever 
actual  sharpenii^  of  eommon  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  thore 
was  more;  and  those  who  have  given  due  and  dispassionate 
attention  to  the  processes  of  mesmerism  and  their  ^ects  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  und^itstanding  the  r^Kirts  handed  down  o£ 
what  these  young  creatures  did,  and  said,  and  saw,  under 
peculiar  canditicms  of  the  nervous  system.  When  the  physicians 
of  the  district  could  see  no  explanation  of  the  ailments  of 
'  the  afflicted  children '  but  '  the  evil  hand,'  no  doubt  could 
remain  to  those  who  consulted  th^n  of  these  agonies  being  the 
work  of  Satan.  The  matter  was  settled  at  once.  But  Satan 
can  work  only  through  human  agents;  and  who  were  his 
instruments  for  the  affliction  of  these  children  ?  Here  was  the 
opening  through  which  calamity  rushed  in ;  and  for  half  a  year 
this  favoured  comer  of  the  godly  land  of  New  England  was 
turned  into  a  hell.  The  more  the  children  were  stared  at  and 
pitied,  the  bolder  they  grew,  in  their  vagaries,  till  at  last  they 
broke  through  the  restraints  of  public  worship,  and  talked  non- 
sense to  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  profaned  the  prayers. 
Mr.  Parris  assembled  all  the  divines  he  could  collect  at  hia 
parsonage,  and  made  his  troop  go  through  their  performances 
— the  result  of  which  was  a  general  groan  over  the  manifest 
presence  of  the  Evil  One,  and  a  passionate  intercession  for 
*  the  afflicted  children.' 

The  first  step  towards  their  relief  was  to  learn  who  it  was^ 
that  had  stricken  them ;  and  the  readiest  means  that  occurred 
was  to  ask  this  question  of  the  children  themselves  I  At  ^t, 
they  named  no  names,  or  what  they  said  was  not  disclosed ; 
but  there  was  soon  an  end  of  all  such  delicacy.  The  first 
symptoms  had  occurred  in  November  1691 ;  and  the  first 
public  examination  of  witches  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March 
foUowing.  We  shall  cite  as  few  of  the  cases  as  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose ;  for  Ihey  are  exceedingly  painful ;  and  there  is 
something  more  instructive  for  us  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
consequences,  and  in  the  suggestions  of  the  story,  than  in  the 
scenery  of  persecution  and  murder. 

In  the  first  group  of  accused  persons  was  one  Sarah  Good, 
a  weak,  ignorant,  poor,  despised  woman,  whose  equally  weak 
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and  ignorant  husband  had  forsaken  her,  and  left  her  to  the 
merc7  of  evil  tongues.  He  had  called  her  an  enemy  to  all 
good,  and  had  said  that  if  she  was  not  a  witch,  he  feared  she 
would  be  one  shortly.  Her  assertions  under  examination  were 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  that  she  had  hurt 
nobody,  nor  employed  anybody  to  hurt  another;  that  she 
servea  God ;  and  that  the  God  she  served  was  He  who  made 
heaven  and  earth.  It  appears,  however,  that  she  believed  in 
the  reality  of  the  *  affliction ; '  for  she  ended  by  accusing  a 
fellow-prisoner  of  having  hurt  the  children.  The  report  of  the 
•examination,  noted  at  the  time  by  two  of  the  heads  of  the 
congregation,  is  inane  and  silly  beyond  belief;  yet  the  celebra- 
tion was  imutterably  solemn  to  the  assembled  crowd  of  fellow- 
worehippers;  and  it  sealed  the  doom  of  the  conununity,  in 
re^rd  to  peace  and  good  repute. 

Mrs.  Good  was  carried  to  jail.  Not  long  after  her  little 
daughter  Dc^cas,  a^d  four  years,  was  apprehended  at  tlie 
suit  of  the  brothers  I'utnam,  chief  citizens  of  Salem.  There 
was  plenty  of  testimony,  produced  of  bitings  and  chokings 
and  pincbings,  inflicted  by  this  infant ;  and  she  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Upham  says,  fettered  with 
the  same  chains  which  bound  her  mother.  Nothing  short  of 
-chains  could  keep  witches  from  flying  away :  and  they  were 
chained  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  when  they  could  not  pay 
for  their  own  irons.  As  these  poor  creatures  were  friendless 
and  poyerty-stricken,  it  is  some  comfort  to  find  the  gaoler 
chaining  for  ^  two  blankets  for  Sarah  Good's  child/  costing  ten 
shillings. 

What  became  of  little  Dorcas,  with  her  healthy  looks  and 
natural  childlike  spirits,  noticed  by  her  accusers,  we  do  not 
learn.  Her  mother  lay  in  chains  till  the  29th  of  June,  when 
she  was  brought  out  to  receive  sentence.  She  was  hanged  on 
the  19th  of  July 9  after  having  relieved  her  heart  by  vehement 
speech  of  some  of  the  passion  which  weighed  upon  it  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  much  thought.  One  of 
the  accusers  was  convicted  of  a  flagrant  lie,  id  the  act  of  giving 
testimony;  but  the  narrator,  Hutchinson,  while  giving  the 
fact,  treats  it  as  of  no  consequence,  because  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  the  jury  of  his  court  were  satisfied  with  the  condemnation 
of  a  witch,  imder  precisely  the  same  circumstances.  The 
parting  glimpse  we  have  of  this  first  victim  is  dismally  true  on 
the  face  of  it.     It  is  most  characteristic. 

'  Sarah  Good  appears  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  womnn,  having 
been  subject  to  poverty,  and  consequent  sadness  and  melnneholy. 
But  she  was  not  wholly  broken  in  spirit.    Mr.  Noyes,  at  the  time 
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of  her  execution,  urged  her  very  strenuously  to  confess.  Amon^ 
other  things,  he  told  her  '^  she  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  knew  she 
was  a  witch.'*  She  was  conscious  of  her  innocence,  and  felt  that 
she  was  oppressed,  outraged,  trampled  upon,  and  about  to  be  mur- 
dered, under  the  forms  of  law;  and  her  indignation  was  roused 
against  her  persecutors.  She  could  not  bear  in  silence  the  cruel 
aspersion ;  and  although  she  was  just  about  to  be  launched  into 
eternity,  the  torrent  of  her  feelings  could  not  be  restrained,  but 
burst  upon  the  head  of  him  who  uttered  the  false  accusation.  ^' You 
are  a  liar,**  said  she.  '*  I  am  no  more  a  witch  than  you  are  a  wizard ; 
and,  if  you  take  away  my  life,  God  will  give  you  blood  to  drink," 
Hutchinson  says  that,  in  his  day,  there  was  a  tradition  among  the 
people  of  Salem,  and  it  has  descended  to  the  present  time,  that  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Noyes's  death  strangely  verified  the  prediction  thus 
wrung  from  the  incensed  spirit  of  the  dying  woman.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly corpulent,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  died  of  an  internal 
hsemorrhage,  bleeding  profusely  at  the  mouth.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  269.) 

When  she  had  been  in  her  grave  nearly  twenty  years,  her 
representatives — little  Dorcas  perhaps  for  one — were  presented 
with  30/.,  as  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  as  compensation, 
for  the  mistake  of  hanging  her  without  reason  and  against 
evidence. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  a  devout  family  named 
Towne  were  living  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  the  English  county 
of  Norfolk.  About  the  time  of  the  King's  execution  ther 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts.  William  Towne  and  his  wife 
carried  with  them  two  daughters ;  and  another  daughter  and  a 
son  were  bom  to  them  afterwards  in  Salem.  The  three 
daughters  were  baptised  at  long  intervals,  and  the  eldest, 
Rebecca,  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  years  older  than 
Sarah,  and  a  dozen  or  more  years  older  than  Mary.  A  sketch 
of  the  fate  of  these  three  sisters  contains  within  it  the  history 
of  a  century. 

On  the  map  which  Mr.  Upbam  presents  us  with,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  estates  is  an  enclosure  of  300  acres,  which 
had  a  significant  story  of  its  own — too  long  for  us  to  enter 
upon.  We  need  only  say  that  there  had  been  many  strifes 
about  this  property — fiffhts  about  boundaries,  and  stripping  of 
timber,  and  a  series  of  lawsuits.  Yet,  from  1678  onwards,  the 
actual  residents  in  the  mansion  had  lived  in  peace,  taking  no 
notice  of  wrangles  which  did  not,  imder  the  conditions  of  pur- 
chase, affect  them,  but  only  the  former  proprietor.  The  frontis- 
piece of  Mr.  Upham's  book  shows  us  what  the  mansion  of  an 
opulent  landowner  was  like  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  the  house  in  which  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Towne  was  living  at  the  date  of  the  Salem  Tragedy. 
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Rebecca,  then  the  aged  wife  of  Francis  Nurse,  was  a  great- 
grandmother,  and  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age. 
No  old  age  could  have  had  a  more  lovely  aspect  than  hers. 
Her  husband  was^  as  he  had  always  been,  devoted  to  her,  and 
the  estate  was  a  colony  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  wives 
and  husbands ;  for  '  Landlord  Nurse '  had  divided  his  land 
between  his  four  sons  and  three  sons-in-law,  and  had  built 
homesteads  for  them  all  as  they  married  and  settled.  Mrs. 
Nurse  was  in  full  activity  of  faculty,  except  being  somewhat 
deaf  from  age ;  and  her  health  was  good,  except  for  certain  in- 
firmities of  long  standing,  which  it  required  the  zeal  and  the 
malice  of  such  a  divine  as  Mr.  Parris  to  convert  into  *  devil's 
*  marks.'  As  for  her  repute  in  the  society  of  which  she  was 
the  honoured  head,  we  learn  what  it  was  by  the  testimony  sup- 
plied by  forty  persons — neighbours  and  householders — who 
were  inquired  of  in  regard  to  their  opinion  of  her  in  the  day  of 
her  sore  trial.  Some  of  them  had  known  her  above  forty  years; 
they  had  seen  her  bring  up  a  large  family  in  uprightness; 
they  had  remarked  the  beauty  of  her  Christian  profession  and 
conduct ;  and  had  never  heard  or  observed  any  evil  of  her. 
This  was  Kebecca,  the  eldest. 

The  next,  Mary,  was  now  fifty-eight  years  old,  the  wife  of 
^  Goodman  Easty,'  the  owner  of  a  large  farm.  She  had  seven 
children,  and  was  living  in  ease  and  welfare  of  every  sort  when 
overtaken  by  the  same  calamity  as  her  sister  Nurse.  Sarah, 
the  youngest,  had  married  twice.  Her  present  husband  was 
Peter  Cloyse,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  parish  records,  and  in 
various  depositions  which  show  that  he  was  a  prominent  citizen. 
When  Mr.  Parris  was  publicly  complaining  of  neglect  in  respect 
of  firewood  for  the  parsonage,  and  of  lukewarmness  on  the  part 
of  the  hearers  of  his  services,* Landlord  Nurse'  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  had  to  deal  with  him ;  and  his  relatives  were 
probably  among  the  majority  who  were  longing  for  Mr.  Parris's 
apparently  inevitable  departure.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
not  altogether  surprising  that  *  the  afliicted  children '  trained 
in  the  parsonage  parlour  ventured,  after  their  first  successes, 
to  name  the  honoured  *  Goody  Nurse '  as  one  of  the  allies  lately 
acquired  by  Satan.  They  saw  her  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, when  she  was  sitting  quietly  at  home ;  they  saw  her 
biting  the  black  servants,  choking,  pinching,  pricking  women 
and  children ;  and  if  she  was  examined,  devil's  marks  would 
doubtless  be  found  upon  her.  She  was  examined  by  a  jury  of 
her  own  sex.  Neither  the  testimony  of  her  sisters  and  daughters 
as  to  her  infirmities,  nor  the  disgust  of  decent  neighbours,  nor 
&e  commonest  suggestions  of  reason  and  feeling,  availed  to 
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save  her  from  the  injury  of  being  reported  to  have  what  the 
witnesses  were  looking  for. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  home  when  the  first  con- 
ception of  her  impending  fate  opened  upon  her.  Four  esteemed 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cloyse, 
made  the  following  deposition,  in  the  prospect  of  the  victun 
being  dragged  before  the  public : — 

*  We  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  desired  to  go  to  Grood- 
man  Nurse,  his  house,  to  speak  with  his  wife,  and  to  tell  her  that 
several  of  the  afflicted  persons  mentioned  her ;  and  accordiugly  wo 
went,  and  we  found  her  in  a  weak  and  low  condition  in  bodj  as 
she  told  us,  and  hiid  been  sick  almost  a  week.  And  we  asked  how 
it  was  otherwise  with  her;  and  ^he  said  she  blessed  God  for  it» 
she  had  more  of  bis  presence  in  this  sickness  than  sometime  she 
have  bad,  but  not  so  much  as  she  desired ;  but  she  would,  witli  the 
apostle,  press  forward  to  the  maHc :  and  manj  other  places  of  Scrip-* 
ture  to  the  like  purpose.  And  tlien  of  her  own  accord  she  began  to 
speak  of  the  affliction  that  was  amopgst  them,  and  in  particular  o£ 
Mr.  Parris  his  family,  and  how  she  was  grieved  for  tliem,  though 
she  hat]  not  been  to  see  them,  by  reason  of  dts  that  she  formerly 
used  to  liave ;  for  people  said  it  was  awful  to  behold :  but  she 
pitied  them  with  all  her  heart,  and  went  to  God  for  them.  But  she 
said  she  heard  that  there  was  persons  spoke  of  that  were  as  inno- 
cent as  she  wa9,  she  believed:  and  after  much  to  this  purpose,  we 
told  her  we  beard  that  she  was  spoken  of  also.  "  Wei*,"  she  said, 
*Mf  it  be  so,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done:**  she  sat  still  awhile, 
being  as  it  wei-e  amazed ;  and  then  she  said,  *'  Well,  as  to  tliis  thing 
I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn ;  but  surely,**  she  said,  '*  what 
sin  hath  God  found  out  in  me  nnrepented  of,  that  he  should  luj 
such  an  affliction  upon  me  in  my  old  age?**  and,  according  to  our 
best  obpcrvation,  we  could  not  discern  that  she  knew  what  we  came 
for  before  we  told  her. 

*  Israel  Porter,  |       Daniel  Andrew, 

'ELizAnETn  Porter,       |       Peter  Clotse.' 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  she  was  brought  into  the  thronged 
meeting-house  to  be  accused  before  the  magistrates,  and  to 
answer  as  she  best  could.  We  must  pass  over  those  painful 
pages,  where  nonsense,  spasms  of  hysteria,  new  and  strange  to 
their  Worships,  cunning,  cruelty,  blasphemy,  indecency  turned 
the  house  of  prayer  into  a  hell  for  the  time.  The  aged  woman 
could  explain  nothing.  She  simply  asserted  her  innocence, 
and  supposed  that  some  evil  spirit  was  at  work.  One  thin^ 
more  she  could  do — she  could  endure  with  calmness  malice  and 
injustice,  which  are  too  much  for  our  composure  at  a  distance^ 
of  nearly  two  centuries.  She  felt  the  animus  of  her  enenues, 
and  she  pointed  out  how  they  perverted  whatever  she  said ;. 
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bat  no  impatient  word  escaped  her.  She  was  evidently  as  per- 
plexed as  anybody  present.  When  weary  and  disheartened, 
and  worn  out  with  the  noise  and  the  numbers  and  the  hysterics 
of  the  '  afflicted/  her  head  drooped  on  one  shoulder.  Immedi- 
ately all  the  ^  afflicted '  had  twisted  necks,  and  rude  hands  seized 
her  head  to  set  it  upright,  *  lest  other  necks  should  be  broken 
^  by  her  ill  offices.'  Everythinff  went  against  her,  and  the 
res^t  was  what  had  been  hoped  by  the  agitators.  The  Tene- 
rable  matron  was  carried  to  jail,  and  put  in  irons. 

Now  Mr.  Parris's  time  had  arrived,  and  he  broadly  accused 
her  of  murder,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  fitting  instrument 
— Mrs.  Ann  Putnam,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren, and  herself  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  undisciplined 
mind,  and  absolute  devotedness  to  her  pastor.  Her  deposition, 
preceded  by  a  short  one  of  Mr.  Parris,  will  show  the  quality 
of  the  evidence  on  which  judicial  murder  was  inflicted : — 

'  Mr.  Parris  gave  in  a  deposition  against  her ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that,  a  cerinin  person  being  sick,  Mercy  Lewis  was  sent  for. 
She  was  struck  dumb  on  entering  the  chamber.  She  was  asked  to 
hold  up  her  Land,  if  she  saw  any  of  the  witches  offlictiug  the 
patient.  Presently  she  held  up  her  hand,  then  fell  into  a  trance  ; 
and  vSier  a  while,  coming  to  herself,  said  that  she  saw  tlie  spectre  of 
Goody  Nurse  and  Goody  Carrier  having  hold  of  the  head  of  tlie 
siiik  man.  Mr.  Parris  swore  to  this  statement  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  Mercy's  declarations.'  (Vol.  11.  p.  275.) 

•  ...*• 

•  "  The  deposition  of  Ann  Putnam,  the  wife  of  ITiomas  Putnam, 
t^ed  about  thiKy  years,  who  testifieth  and  saith,  that  on  March  18| 
1692,  I  bein^r  wearied  out  in  helping  to  tend  my  poor  afflicted  cliild 
and  maid,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  lay  me  down  on  the 
bed  to  take  a  little  rest ;  and  immedhitely  I  was  aJmost  pressed  and 
choked  to  death,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  mercy  of  a  gracious 
God  and  the  help  of  th(»se  that  were  with  mo,  I  could  not  have  lived 
many  moments ;  and  presently  I  saw  the  apparition  of  Martha  Corey, 
^ho  did  ttirtuiFe  me  so  as  I  cannot  express, ^ready  to  tear  me  all  to 
pieces,  and  then  departed  from  me  a  little  while ;  but,  before  I  could 
recover  strength  or  well  take  breath,  the  apparition  of  Martha 
Corey  fell  upon  me  again  with  dreadful  tortures,  and  hellish  temp- 
tation to  go  along  with  her.     And  she  also  brought  to  me  a  little 
red  book  in  her  hand  and  a  black  pen,  urging  me  vehemently  to 
^rite  in  her  book ;  and  several  times  that  day  she  did  most  grievously 
torture  me,  almost  ready  to  kill  me.  And  on  the  19lh  of  Marcli,  Martha 
Corey  again  appeared  to  me ;  and  also  Rebecca  Nurse,  the  wife  of 
Francis  Nurse  Sr. ;  and  they  both  did  torture  me  a  great  many 
times  this  day  with  such  tortures  as  no  tongue  can  express,  because 
1  would  not  yield  to  their  hellii-h  temptations,  that,  had  I  not  been 
upheld  by  an  Almighty  arm,  I  could  not  have  lived  while  night. 
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The  20tb  March,  being  Sabbath-day,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respite 
between  my  fits.  21st  of  March  being  the  day  of  the  examination  of 
Martha  Corey,  I  had  not  many  fits,  though  I  was  very  weak  ;  my 
strength  being,  ns  I  thought,  almost  gone  :  but,  on  22nd  of  March, 
1692,  the  apparition  of  Rebecca  Nurse  did  again  set  upon  me  in  a  most 
dreadful  manner,  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  well 
light.  And  now  she  appeared  to  me  only  in  her  shift,  and  brought 
a  little  red  book  in  her  hand,  urging  me  vehemently  to  write  in  her 
book ;  and,  because  I  would  not  yield  to  her  hellish  temptations^ 
she  threatened  to  tear  my  soul  out  of  my  body,  blasphemously 
denying  the  blessed  God,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
save  my  soul ;  and  denying  several  places  of  Scripture,  which  I  told 
her  of,  to  repel  her  hellish  temptations.  And  for  near  two  hours 
together,  at  this  time,  the  apparition  of  Hebecca  Nurse  did  tempt 
and  torture  me,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  this  day,  with  but  very 
little  respite.  23rd  of  March,  am  again  afflicted  by  the  apparitions  of 
Rebecca  Nurse  and  Martha  Corey,  but  chiefly  by  Rebecca  Nurse. 
24th  of  March,  being  the  day  of  the  examination  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  I 
was  several  times  afflicted  in  the  morning  by  the  apparition  of 
Rebecca  Nurse,  but  most  dreadfully  tortured  by  her  in  the  time  of 
her  examination,  insomuch  that  the  honoured  magistrates  gave  mj 
husband  leave  to  carry  me  out  of  the  meeting-house  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  was  carried  out  of  the  meeting-house  doors,  it  pleased  Almighty 
God,  for  his  free  grace  and  mercy's  sake,  to  deliver  me  out  of  the 
paws  of  those  roaring  lions,  and  jaws  of  those  tearing  bears,  that, 
ever  since  that  time,  they  have  not  had  power  so  to  id9iict  me  until 
this  May  31,  1692.  At  the  same  moment  that  I  was  hearing  my 
evidence  read  by  the  honoured  magistrates,  to  take  my  oath,  I  was 
again  re-assaulted  and  tortured  by  my  before-mentioned  tormentor, 
Rebecca  Nurse."  "  The  testimony  of  Ann  Putnam  Jr.  witnesseth  ' 
and  saith,  that,  being  in  the  room  "Where  her  mother  was  afflicted, 
she  saw  Martha  Corey,  Sarah  Cloyse,  and  Rebecca  Nurse,  or  their 
apparition,  upon  her  mother." 

'  Mrs.  Ann  Putnam  made  another  deposition  under  oath  at  the 
same  trial,  which  shows  that  she  was  determined  to  overwhelm  the 
prisoner  by  the  multitude  of  her  charges.  She  says  that  Rebecca 
Nurse's  apparition  declared  to  her  that  "  she  had  killed  Benjamin 
Houlton,  John  Fuller,  and  Rebecca  Shepard ;"  and  that  she  and  her 
sister  Cloyse,  and  Edward  Bishop's  wife,  had  killed  young  John 
Putnam's  child  ;  and  she  further  deposed  as  followeth : — ''  Imme- 
diately there  did  appear  to  me  six  children  in  winding-sheets,  which 
called  me  aunt,  which  did  most  grievously  affright  me ;  and  they 
told  me  that  they  were  my  sister  Baker's  children  of  Boston ;  and 
that  Goody  Nurse,  and  Mistress  Corey  of  Charlestown,  and  an  old 
deaf  woman  at  Boston,  had  murdered  them,  and  charged  me  to  go 
and  tell  these  things  to  the  magistrates,  or  else  they  would  tear  me 
to  pieces,  for  their  blood  did  cry'  for  vengeance.  Also  there  ap- 
peared to  me  my  own  sister  Bayley  and  three  of  her  children  ia 
winding-sheets,  and  told  me  that  Goody  Nurse  had  murdered  them.' 
(Vol.  iL  p.  278.) 


n  » 
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All  the  efforts  made  to  procure  testimonj  against  the  vener- 
able gentlewoman's  character  issued  in  a  charge  that  she  had 
80  ^  railed  at'  a  neighbour  for  allowing  his  pigs  to  ^et  into  her 
field  that,  some  short  time  after,  early  in  the  mommg,  he  had 
a  sort  of  fit  in  his  own  entry,  and  languished  in  health  from 
that  day,  and  died  in  a  fit  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  ^  He 
'  departed  this  life  by  a  cruel  death,'  murdered  by  Goody 
Nurse.  The  jury  did  not  consider  this  ground  enough  for 
hanging  the  old  lady,  who  had  been  the  ornament  of  their 
church,  and  the  glory  of  their  village  and  its  society.  Their 
verdict  was  *  Not  Guilty.*  Not  for  a  moment,  however,  could 
the  prisoner  and  her  family  hope  that  their  trial  was  over. 
The  outside  crowd  clamoured ;  the  ^  afflicted '  howled  and 
struggled;  one  judge  declared  himself  dissatisfied;  another 
promised  to  have  her  indicted  anew ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
pointed  out  a  phrase  of  the  prisoner's  which  might  be  made 
to  signify  that  she  was  one  of  the  accused  gang  in  guilt,  as 
well  as  in  jeopardy.  It  might  really  seem  as  if  the  authorities 
were  all  drivelling  together  when  we  see  the  ingenuity  and 
persistence  with  which  they  discussed  those  three  worcusi,  *  of 
*  our  company.*  Her  remonstrance  ought  to  have  moved 
them: — 

'  I  intended  no  otherwise  than  as  they  were  prisoners  with  us, 
and  therefore  did  then,  and  yet  do,  judge  them  not  legal  evidence 
against  their  fellow-prisoners.  And  I  being  something  hard  of 
hearing  and  full  of  grief,  none  informing  me  bow  the  Court  took 
up  my  words,  therefore  had  no  opportunity  to  declare  what  I  in- 
tended when  I  said  they  were  of  our  company.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  285.) 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  would  have  taken  the  favourable 
view  of  this  matter,  and  have  allowed  full  consideration,  while 
other  jurymen  were  eager  to  recall  the  mistake  of  their  verdict; 
but  the  prisoner's  silence,  from  failing  to  hear  when  she  was 
expected  to  explain,  turned  the  foreman  against  her,  and 
caused  him  to  declare,  *  whereupon  these  words  were  to  me  a 
'  principal  evidence  against  her.'  Still,  it  seemed  too  mon- 
strous to  hang  her.  After  her  condemnation,  the  Governor 
reprieved  her;  probably  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of 
setting  aside  the  first  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of  any  ^ 
new  evidence.  But  the  outcry  against  mercy  was  so  fierce 
that  the  Governor  withdrew  his  reprieve. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  there  was  a  scene  in  the  church,  the 
record  of  which  was  afterwards  annotated  by  the  church 
members  in  a  spirit  of  grief  and  humiliation.  After  sacrament 
the  elders  propounded  to  the  church,  and  the  congregation 
unanimously  agreed,  that  Sister  Nurse,  being  convicted  as  a 
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witch  by  the  court,  should  be  excommunicated  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  The  place  was  thronged ;  the  reverend 
elders  were  in  the  pulpit;  the  deacons  presided  below;  the 
sheriff  and  his  officers  brought  in  the  witch,  and  led  her  up  the 
broad  aisle,  her  chains  clanking  as  she  moved.  As  she  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Noyes  pronounced 
her  sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  Church  on  earth,  and  from 
all  hope  of  salvation  hereafter.  As  she  had  given  her  soul  to 
Satan,  she  was  delivered  over  to  him  for  ever.  She  was  aware 
that  every  eye  regarded  her  with  horror  and  hate,  unapproached 
under  any  other  circumstances  \  but  it  appears  that  she  was 
able  to  sustain  it.  She  was  still  calm  and  at  peace  on  that 
day,  and  during  the  fortnight  of  final  waiting.  'WTien  the  time 
came,  she  traversed  the  streets  of  Salem  between  houses  in 
which  she  had  been  an  honoured  guest,  and  surrounded  by  well- 
known  faces ;  and  then  there  was  the  hard  task,  for  her  aged 
limbs,  of  climbing  the  rocky  and  steep  path  on  Witches*  Hill 
to  the  place  where  the  gibbets  stood  in  a  row,  and  the  hangman 
was  waiting  for  her,  and  for  Sarah  Good,  and  several  more  of 
whom  Salem  chose  to  be  rid  that  day.  It  was  the  1 9th  of  July 
1692.  The  bodies  were  put  out  of  the  way  on  the  hill,  like  so 
many  dead  dogs  ;  but  this  one  did  not  remain  there  long.  By 
pious  hands  it  was — nobody  knew  when — brought  home  to  the 
domestic  cemetery,  where  the  next  generation  pointed  out  the 
grave,  next  to  her  husband's,  and  surrounded  by  those  of  her 
children.  As  for  her  repute,  Hutchinson,  the  historian,  tells 
us  that  even  excommunication  could  not  permanently  disgrace 
her.     ^  Her  life  and  conversation  had  been  such,  that  the  re- 

*  membrance  thereof,  in  a  short  time  after,  wiped  off  all  the 

*  reproach  occasioned  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  sentence 

*  against  her.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 

Thus  much  comfort  her  husband  had  till  he  died  in  1695. 
In  a  little  while  none  of  his  eight  children  remained  unmarried, 
and  he  wound  up  his  affairs.  He  gave  over  the  homestead  to 
his  son  Samuel,  and  divided  all  he  had  among  the  others, 
reserving  only  a  mare  and  her  saddle,  some  favourite  articles 
of  furniture,  and  14/.  a  year,  with  a  right  to  call  on  his  children 
for  any  further  amount  that  might  be  needful.  He  made  no 
will,  and  his  children  made  no  difficulties,  but  tended  his  latter 
days,  and  laid  h?m  in  his  own  ground,  when  at  seventy-seven 
y^rs  old  he  died. 

In  1711,  the  authorities  of  the  Province,  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  Queen  Anne,  proposed  such  reparation  as  their 
heart  and  conscience  suggested.  Th^y  made  a  ^ant  to  the 
representatives  of  Rebecca  Nurse  of  2oL\    In  the  following 
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jenr^  something  better  was  done,  on  the  petition  of  the  son 
Samuel  who  inhabited  the  homestead.  A  chnrch  meeting  was 
called;  the  facts  of  the  excommanication  of  twenty  years 
before  were  recited,  and  a  reversal  was  proposed,  ^  the  General 
'  Court  having  taken  off  the  attainder,  and  the  testimony  on 

*  which  she  was  convicted  being  not  now  so  satisfactory  to 
'  ourselves  and  others  as  it  was  generally  in  that  hour  of  dark- 
'  ness  and  temptation.'  The  remorseful  congregation  blotted 
out  the  record  in  the  church  book,  ^  humbly  requesting  that 

*  the  merciful  God  would  pardon  whatsoever  sin,  error,  or 
'  mistake  was  in  the  application  of  that  censure,  and  of  the 

*  whole  affair,  through  our  merciful  High  Priest,  who  knoweth 

*  how  to  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  those  that  are 

*  out  of  the  way.*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  483.) 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Rebecca,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters. 
Mary,  the  next*— once  her  playmate  on  the  sands  at  Yarmouth, 
in  the  old  country — ^was  her  companion  to  the  last,  in  love  and 
destiny.  Mrs.  Easty  was  arrested,  with  many  other  accused 
persons,  on  the  21st  of  April,  while  her  sister  was  in  jail  in 
irons.  The  testimony  against  her  was  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  charges  of  torturing,  strangling,  pricking  and  pinching  Mr. 
Parris's  young  friends,  and  rendering  them  dumb,  or  blind,  or 
mazed.  Mrs.  Easty  was  evidently  so  astonished  and  perplexed 
by  the  assertions  of  the  children,  that  the  magistrates  inquired 
of  the  voluble  witnesses  whether  they  might  not  be  mistaken. 
As  they  were  positive,  and  Mrs.  Easty  could  say  only  that 
she  supposed  it  was  ^  a  bad  spirit,'  but  did  not  know  *  whether 
'  it  was  witchcraft  or  not,'  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
send  her  to  prison  and  put  her  in  irons.  The  next  we  hear  of 
her  is  that  on  the  18th  of  May  she  was  free.  The  authorities, 
it  seems,  would  not  detain  her  on  such  evidence  as  was  offered. 
She  was  at  large  for  two  days,  and  no  more.  The  convulsions 
and  tortures  of  the  children  returned  instantly,  on  the  news 
being  told  of  Goody  Easty  being  abroad  again ;  and  the  minis- 
ters, and  elders,  and  deacons,  and  all  the  zealous  antagonists 
of  Satan  went  to  work  so  vigorously  to  get  up  a  fresh  case, 
that  they  bore  down  all  before  them.  Mercy  Lewis  was  sa 
near  death  under  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Easty's  apparition  that  she 
was  crying  out '  Dear  Lord!  receive  my  soul  I '  and  thus  there 
was  clearly  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  this  choking  and  convulsion, 
says  an  eminent  citizen,  acting  as  a  witness,  *  occurred  very 
'  often  until  such  time  as  we  understood  Mary  Easty  was  laid 

*  in  irons.' 

There  she  was  lying  when  her  idster  Nurse  was  tried^ 
excommunicated,  and  executed ;  and  to  the  agony  of  all  thi& 
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was  added  the  arrest  of  her  sister  Sarah,  Mrs.  Cloyse.  But 
she  had  such  strength  as  kept  her  serene  up  to  the  moment  of 
her  death  on  the  gibbet  on  the  22nd  of  September  following. 
We  would  fain  give,  if  we  had  room,  the  petition  of  the  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Easty  and  Mrs.  Cloyse,  to  the  court,  when  their 
trial  was  pending ;  but  we  can  make  room  only  for  the  last 
clause  of  its  reasoning  and  remonstrance. 

*  Thirdly,  that  the  testimony  of  witches,  or  such  as  are  afflicted 
as  is  supposed  by  witches,  may  not  be  improved  to  condemn  us 
without  other  legal  evidence  concurring.  We  hope  the  honoured 
Court  and  jury  will  be  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  such  as  we  are,  who 
have  for  many  years  lived  under  the  unblembhed  reputation  of 
Christianity,  as  not  to  condemn  them  without  a  fair  and  equal 
hearing  of  what  may  be  said  for  us  as  well  as  against  us.  And 
your  poor  suppliants  shall  be  bound  always  to  pray,  &c.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  326.) 

Still  more  affecting  is  the  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Easty  when 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  fully  aware  of  the  hopelessness 
of  her  case.  She  addresses  the  judges,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
reverend  ministers,  imploring  them^to  consider  what  they  are 
doing,  and  how  far  their  course  in  regard  to  accused  persona 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  and  rules  of  justice.  She  asks 
nothing  for  herself;  she  is  satisfied  with  her  own  innocency, 
and  certain  of  her  doom  on  earth  and  her  hope  in  heaven. 
What  she  desires  is  to  induce  the  authorities  to  take  time,  to 
use  caution  in  receiving,  and  strictness  in  sifting  testimony ; 
and  so  shall  they  ascertain  the  truth,  and  absolve  the  innocent^ 
the  blessing  of  God  being  upon  their  conscientious  endeavours. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  effect  produced  by  her  warning  and 
remonstrance ;  but  we  find  her  case  estimated,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  as  meriting  a  compensation  of  20/. !  Before  setting 
forth  from  the  jail  to  the  Witches'  Hill,  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  she  serenely  bade  farewell  to  her  husband,  her  many 
children,  and  her  friends,  some  of  whom  related  afterwards  that 
^  her  sayings  were  as  serious,  religious,  distinct,  and  affectionate 
'  as  coiild  well  be  expressed,  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
'  almost  all  present.' 

The  third  of  this  family  of  dignified  gentlewomen  seems  to 
have  had  a  keener  sensibility  than  her  sisters,  or  a  frame  less 
strong  to  endure  the  shocks  prepared  and  inflicted  by  the 
malice  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  her  implication 
in  the  great  calamity  are  almost  too  moving  to  be  dwelt  on, 
even  in  a  remote  time  and  country.  Mrs.  Cloyse  drew  ill  will 
upon  herself  at  the  outset  by  doing  as  her  brother  and  sister 
Nurse  did.     They  all  absented  themselves  from  the  examin- 
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ations  in  the  church,  and,  when  the  interruptions  of  the 
services  became  too  flagrant,  from  Sabbath  worship ;  and 
they  said  they  took  that  course  because  they  disapproved 
of  the  permission  given  to  the  profanation  of  the  place  and 
the  service.  They  were  communicants,  and  persons  of  con- 
sideration, both  in  regard  to  character  and  position ;  and 
their  quiet  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers 
and  their  company  of  accusers  subjected  them  to  the  full  fury 
of  clerical  wrath  and  womanish  spite.  When  the  first  exami- 
nation of  Mrs.  Nurse  took  place^  Mrs.  Cloyse  was  of  course 
overwhelmed  with  horror  and  grief.  The  next  Sunday,  how- 
ever, was  Sacrament  Sunday ;  and  she  and  her  husband 
considered  it  their  duty  to  attend  the  ordinance.  The  effort 
to  Mrs.  Cloyse  was  so  great  that  when  Mr.  Parris  gave  out 
his  text  *  One  of  you  is  a  devil.  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,' 
&c.,  and  when  he  opened  his  discourse  with  references  in  his 
special  manner  to  the  transactions  of  the  week,  the  aiBicted 
sister  of  the  last  victim  could  not  endure  the  outrage.  She  left 
the  meeting.  There  was  a  fresh  wind,  and  tiie  door  slammed 
as  she  went  out,  fixing  the  attention  of  all  present,  just  as 
Mr.  Parris  could  have  desired.  She  had  not  to  wait  long  for 
the  consequences.  On  the  4th  of  April  she  was  apprehended 
with  several  others;  and  on  the  11th  her  examination  took 
place,  the  questions  being  framed  to  suit  the  evidence  known 
to  be  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Parris  being  the  secretary  for 
the  occasion.  The  witness  in  one  case  was  asked  whether  she 
saw  a  company  eating  and  drinking  at  Mr.  Parns's,  and  she 
replied,  as  expected,  that  she  did.  *  What  were  they  eating 
'  and  drinking? '  Of  course,  it  was  the  Devil's  sacrament ;  and 
Mr.  Parris,  by  leading  questions,  brought  out*  the  testimony 
that  about  forty  persons  partook  of  that  hell-sacrament,  Mrs. 
Cloyse  and  Sarah  Grood  being  the  two  deacons !  When  accused 
of  the  usual  practices  of  cruelty  to  these  innocent  suffering 
children,  and  to  the  ugly,  hulking  Indian  slave,  who  pretended 
to  show  the  marks  of  her  teeth,  Mrs.  Cloyse  gave  some  vent  to 
her  feelings.  *  When  did  I  hurt  thee  ? ' '  A  great  many  times,' 
said  the  Indian.  *  O,  you  are  a  grievous  liar ! '  exclaimed  she. 
But  the  wrath  gave  way  under  the  soul-sickness  which  over- 
came her  when  charged  with  biting  and  pinching  a  black  man. 
Mid  throttling  children,  and  serving  their  blood  at  the  blasphe- 
mous supper.  Her  sisters  in  prison,  her  husband  accused  with 
her,  and  young  girls — mere  children — now  manifesting  a 
devilish  cruelty  to  her,  who  had  felt  nothing  but  goodwUl  to 
them — she  could  not  sustain  herself  before  the  assembly  whose 
eyes  were  upon  her.     She  sank  down,  calling  for  water.     She 
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fainted  on  the  floor,  and  some  of  the  accusing  children  cried 
out, '  Oh  I  her  spirit  has  gone  to  prison  to  her  sister  Kurse  I ' 
From  that  examination  she  was  herself  carried  to  prison. 

When  she  joined  her  sister  Easty  in  the  petition  to  the 
Court  in  the  next  summer,  she  certainly  had  no  idea  of  escap- 
ing the  gallows;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever 
brought  to  triaL  Mr.  Parris  certainly  never  relented ;  for  we 
find  him  from  time  to  time  torturing  the  feelings  of  tliiB  and 
«very  other  £unily  whom  he  supposed  to  be  anything  but 
affiBCtionate  to  him.  Some  of  the  incidents  would  be  almost 
incredible  to  us  if  they  were  not  recorded  in  the  church  and 
parish  books,  in  Mr.  Parris's  own  distinct  handwriting. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  corpse  of  Rebecca  Nurse 
was  lying  among  the  rocks  on  tlie  Witches'  Hill,  and  her 
two  sisters  were  in  irons  in  Boston  jail  (for  Boston  had  now 
taken  the  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the  unaided  Salem  autho- 
rities), and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Burroughs,  was  awaiting  his 
execution,  Mr.  Parris  invited  his  church  members  to  remain 
after  service  to  hear  something  that  he  had  to  say.  He  had  to 
point  out  to  the  vigilance  of  the  church  that  Samuel  Nurse, 
the  son  of  Rebecca,  and  his  wife,  and  Peter  Cloyse  and  certain 
others,  of  late  had  failed  to  join  the  brethren  at  the  Lord's  table, 
and  had,  except  Samuel  Nurse,  rarely  appeared  at  ordinary  wor- 
ship. These  outraged  and  mourning  relatives  of  the  accused 
sisters  were  decreed  to  be  visited  by  certain  pious  representa- 
tives of  the  church,  and  the  reason  of  their  absence  to  be 
demanded.  The  minister,  the  two  deacons,  and  a  chief  member 
were  appointed  to  this  fearful  task.  The  report  delivered  in 
on  the  31st  of  August,  was : — 

*  Brother  Tarbeli  proves  sick,  unmeet  for  discourse;  Brother 
Cloyse  hard  to  be  foand  at  home,  being  often  with  bis  wife  iu 
prison  at  Ipswich  for  witchcraft ;  and  Brother  Samuel  Nurse,  nnd 
sometimes  liis  wife,  attends  our  public  meeting,  and  he  the  sacra- 
rnent^  11th  of  September,  1692:  upon  all  which  we  choose  to  wait 
further.*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  486.) 

This  decision  to  pause  was  noted  as  the  first  token  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  ministers.  Mr.  Parris  was  sorely 
unwilling  to  yield  even  this  much  advantage  to  Satan—  that  is, 
to  family  affection  and  instinct  of  justice.  But  his  position 
was  further  lowered  by  the  departure  from  the  parish  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  its  society.  Mr.  Cloyse 
never  bipught  his  family  to  the  Village  again,  when  his  wife 
was  once  out  of  prison ;  and  the  name  disappears  from  tbe 
history  of  Salem. 

We  have  sketched  the  life  of  one  family  out  of  many,  and 
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we  will  leave  the  rest  for  such  of  our  readers  a^  may  chooee  to 
learn  more.  Some  of  the  statements  in  the  book  before  us 
disclose  a  whole  family  history  in  a  few  words ;  t&  the  following^ 
in  relation  to  John  Procter  and  his  wife : — 

'  The  bitterness  of  the  prosecutors  against  Procter  was  so  vehe- 
menty  that  tliey  not  only  aiTeutedy  and  tried  to  destroy,  his  wife 
and  all  his  family  above  the  age  of  infancy,  in  Salem,  but  all  her 
relatives  in  Ljnn,  many  of  whom  were  thrown  into  prisoo.  The 
helpless  children  were  left  destitute,  and  the  house  swept  of  its 
provisions  by  the  sheriff.  Procter's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child,  about 
a  fortnight  after  his  execution.  This  indicates  to  what  alone  she 
owed  her  life.  John  Procter  had  spoken  so  boldly  against  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  all  who  had  part  in  them,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
8ary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way/  (VoL  ii.  p.  312.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  the  worthy  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Parris, 
refused  to  pray  with  Mr.  Procter  before  his  death,  unless  he 
would  confess ;  and  the  more  danger  there  seemed  to  be  of  a 
revival  of  pity,  humility,  and  reason,  the  more  zealous  waxed 
the  wrath  of  the  pious  pastors  against  the  Enemy  of  Souls. 
When,  on  the  fearful  22nd  of  September,  Mr.  Noyes  stood 
looking  at  the  execution,  he  exclaimed  tliat  it  was  a  sad  thing 
to  see  eight  firebrands  of  hell  hanging  there  I  The  spectacle 
was  never  seen  again  on  Witches*  Hill. 

The  Jacobs  family  was  signalised  by  the  confession  of  one 
of  its  members — Margaret,  one  of  the  *  afflicted '  girls.  She 
brou^t  her  grandfather  to  the  gallows,  and  suffered  as  much 
as  a  weak,  ignorant,  impressionable  person  under  evil  influences 
could  suffer  from  douot  and  remorse.  But  she  married  well 
seven  years  afterwards — still  feeling  enough  in  regard  to  the 
past  to  refuse  to  be  married  by  Mr.  Noyes.  She  deserved 
such  peace  of  mind  as  she  obtained,  for  she  retracted  fhe  con- 
fession of  witchcraft  which  she  had  made,  and  went  to  prison. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  save  her  victims,  Mr.  Burroughs  and 
her  grandfather,  but  she  obtained  their  full  and  free  forgive- 
ness.    At  that  time  this  was  the  condition  of  the  family : — 

*No  account  has  come  to  us  of  the  deportment  of  George  Jacobs, 
St.,  at  his  execution.  As  he  was  remarkable  in  life  for  the  firmness 
of  his  mind,  so  he  probably  was  in  death.  He  had  made  his  will 
befuro  the  delusion  arose.  It  is  dated  January  29, 1692 ;  and  shows 
that  he,  like  Procter,  had  a  considerable  estate.  ...  In  his  infirm 
old  age,  he  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  a  crime  of  which  lie 
knew  himself  innocent,  and  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
he  did  not  think  anyone  capable  of  committing.  He  regarded  the 
whole  thing  as  a  wicked  conspiracy  and  absurd  fabricatifm.  He 
had  to  end  his  long  life  upon  a  scatTold  in  a  week  from  that  day. 
His  house  was  desolated,  and  his  property  sequestered.     His  ouiy 
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Bon,  charged  with  the  same  crime,  had  eluded  the  sheriff — leaving 
hifl  family,  in  the  hurrj  of  his  flight,  unprovided  for — and  was  an 
exile  in  foreign  lands.  The  crazy  wife  of  that  son  was  in  prison 
and  in  chains,  waiting  trial  on  the  same  charge ;  her  little  children, 
including  an  unweaned  infant,  left  in  a  deserted  and  destitute  con- 
dition in  the  woods.  The  older  children  were  scattered  he  knew 
not  where,  while  one  of  them  had  completed  the  bitternesa  of  his 
lot  by  becoming  a  confessor,  upon  being  arrested  with  her  mother 
as  a  witch.  This  granddaughter,  Margaret,  overwhelmed  with 
fright  and  horror,  bewildered  by  the  statements  of  the  accusers,  and 
controlled  probably  by  the  arguments  and  arbitrary  methods  of 
address  employed  by  her  minister,  Mr.  Noyes — ^whose  peculiar  func- 
tion in  these  proceedings  seems  to  have  been  to  drive  persons  accused 
to  make  confession — had  been  betrayed  into  that  position,  and  be- 
came a  confessor  and  accuser  of  others.'  (VoL  ii.  p.  312.) 

The  life  and  death  of  a  prominent  citizen,  Giles  Corey, 
should  not  be  altogether  passed  over  in  a  survey  of  such  a 
community  and  such  a  time.     He  had  land,  and  was  called 

*  Goodman  Corey ; '  but  he  was  unpopular  from  being  too 
rough  for  even  so  young  a  state  of  society.  He  was  once  tried 
for  the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  had  used  roughly,  but  he  was 
only  fined.  He  had  strifes  and  lawsuits  with  his  neighbours  ; 
but  he  won  three  wives,  and  there  was  due  affection  between 
him  and  his  children.  He  was  eighty  years  old  when  the 
Witch  Delusion  broke  out,  and  was  living  alone  with  his  wife 
Martha — a  devout  woman,  who  spent  mucli  of  her  time  on  her 
knees,  praying  against  the  snares  of  Satan,  that  is,  the  delusiod 
about  witchcraft.  She  spoke  freely  of  the  tricks  of  the  children, 
the  blindness  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  falling  away  of  many 
from  common  sense  and  the  word  of  God';  and,  while  her  hus- 
band attended  every  public  meeting,  she  stayed  at  home  to 
pray.  In  his  fanaticism  he  quaiTclled  with  her,  and  she  was 
at  once  marked  out  for  a  victim,  and  one  of  the  earliest.  When 
visited  by  examiners,  she  smiled,  and  conversed  with  entire 
composure,  declaring  that  she  was  no  witch,  and  that  *  she  did 

*  not  think  that  there  were  any  witches.'  By  such  sayings,  and 
by  the  expressions  of  vexation  that  fell  from  her  husband,  and 
the  fanaticism  of  two  of  her  four  sons-in-law,  she  was  soon 
brought  to  extremity.  But  her  husband  was-  presently  under 
accusation  too  ;  and  much  amazed  he  evidently  was  at  his  posi- 
tion. His  wife  was  one  of  the  eight  *  firebrands  of  hell '  whom 
Mr.  Noyes  saw  swung  off  on  the  22nd  of  September.  ^  Martha 
^  Corey,'  said  the  record,  *  protesting  her  innocency,  concluded 

*  her  life  with  an  eminent  prayer  on  the  scaffold.'  Her  husband 
had  been  supposed  certain  to  die  in  the  same  way ;  but  he  had 
chosen  a  different  one.     His  anguish  at  his  rash  folly  at  the 
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outset  of  the  delusion  excited  the  strongest  desire  to  bear 
testimony  on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  other  innocent  persons, 
and  to  give  an  emphatic  blessing  to  the  two  sons-in-law  who 
had  been  brave  and  faithful  in  his  wife's  cause.  He  executed 
a  deed  by  which  he  presented  his  excellent  children  with  his 
property  in  honour  oi  their  mother's  memory ;  and,  aware  that 
if  tried  he  would  be  condemned  and  executed,  and  his  property 
forfeited,  he  resolved  not  to  plead,  and  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sequence of  standing  mute.  Old  as  he  was,  he  endured  it. 
He  stood  mute,  and  the  court  had,  as  the  authorities  believed, 
no  alternative.  He  was  pressed  to  death,  as  devoted  husbands 
and  fathers  were,  here  and  there,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
they  chose  to  save  their  families  from  the  consequences  of 
attainder  by  dying  untried.  We  will  not  sicken  our  readers 
with  the  details  of  the  slow,  cruel,  and  disgusting  death.  He 
bore  it,  only  praying  for  heavier  weights  to  shorten  his  agony. 
Such  a  death  and  such  a  testimony,  and  the  execution  of  ms 
wife  two  days  later,  weighed  on  every  heart  in  the  community; 
and  no  revival  of  old  charges  against  the  rough  colonist  had 
any  effect  in  the  presence  of  such  an  act  as  his  last  He  was 
long  believed  to  haunt  the  places  where  he  lived  and  died;  and 
the  attempt  made  by  the  ministers  and  one  of  their  ^  afflicted ' 
agents  to  impress  the  church  and  society  with  a  vision  which 
announced  his  damnation,  was  a  complete  failure.  Cotton 
Mather  showed  that  Ann  Putnam  had  received  a  divine  com- 
munication, proving  Giles  Corey  a  murderer ;  and  Ann  Put- 
nam's father  laid  the  facts  before  the  judge ;  but  it  was  too 
late  now  for  visions,  and  for  insinuations  to  the  judges,  and 
for  clerical  agitation  to  have  any  success.  Brother  Noyes 
hurried  on  a  church  meeting  while  Giles  Corey  was  actually 
Ijring  under  the  weights,  to  excommunicate  him  for  witchcraft 
on  the  one  hand,  or  suicide  on  the  other ;  and  the  ordinance 
was  passed.  But  it>  was  of  no  avail  against  the  rising  tide  of 
reason  and  sympathy.  This  was  the  last  vision,  and  the  last 
attempt  to  establish  one  in  Salem,  if  not  in  the  Province.  It 
remained  for  Mr.  Noyes,  and  the  Mathers,  and  Mr.  Parris,  and 
every  clergyman  concerned,  to  endure  the  popular  hatred  and 
their  own  self-questioning  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  The  lav 
authorities  were  stricken  with  remorse  and  humbled  with  grief: 
but  their  share  of  the  retribution  was  more  endurable  than 
that  of  the  pastors  who  had  proved  so  wolfish  towards  their 
flocks. 

In  that  month  of  September  1692,  they  believed  themselves 
in  the  thick  of  *  the  fight  between  the  Devil  and  the  Lamb.' 
Cotton  Mather  was  mmble  and  triumphant  on  the  Witches' 
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Hill  whenever  there  were  *  firebrands  of  hell '  swinging  there ; 
and  they  all  hoped  to  do  much  good  work  for  the  Lord  yet, 
for  they  had  lists  of  suspected  ^rsons  in  their  pockets,  who 
must  be  brought  into  the  courts  month  by  month,  and  carted 
off  to  the  Hill.  One  of  the  gayest  and  most  complacent  letters 
on  the  subject  of  this  ^  fight '  in  the  correspondence  of  Cotton 
Mather  is  dated  on  the  20th  of  September  1692,  within  a 
month  of  the  day  when  he  was  improving  the  occasion  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  where  the  former  paator.  Rev.  George 
BiuTOughs,  and  four  others  were  hung.  In  the  interval  fifteen 
more  received  sentence  of  death ;  Giles  Corey  had  died  his 
fearful  death  the  day  before ;  and  in  two  days  after,  Corey's 
widow  and  seven  more  were  hanged.  Mather,  Noycs,  and 
Parris  had  no  idea  that  these  eight  would  be  the  last  But  so 
it  was.  Thus  far,  one  only  had  escaped  after  being  made  sure 
of  in  the  courts.  The  married  daughter  of  a  clergyman  had 
been  condemned,  was  reprieved  by  the  Governor,  and  was  at 
last  discharged  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence. Henceforth,  after  that  fearful  September  day,  no  evi- 
dence was  found  sufficient.  The  accusers  had  grown  too 
audacious  in  their  selection  of  victims ;  their  clerical  patrons 
had  become  too  openly  determined  to  give  no  quarter.  Tjie 
Rev.  Francis  Dane  signed  memorials  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  Courts  on  the  18th  of  October,  against  the  prosecutions. 
He  had  reason  to  know  something  about  them,  for  we  hear  of 
nine  at  least  of  his  children,  grandchildren,  relatives,  and  ser- 
vants who  had  been  brought  under  accusation.  He  pointed 
out  the  snare  by  which  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  the  accused 
themselves,  had  been  misled — the  escape  afforded  to  such  as 
would  confess.  When  one  spoke  out,  others  followed.  When 
a  reasonable  explanation  was  afforded,  ordinary  people  were 
only  too  thankful  to  seize  upon  it.  Though  the  prisons  were 
filled,  and  the  courts  occupied  over  and  over  again,  there  were 
no  more  horrors ;  the  accused  were  all  acquitted  ;  and  in  the 
following  Ma^,  Sir  William  Phipps  discharged  all  the  prisoners 
by  proclamation.  ^  Such  a  jail-delivery  has  never  been  known 
^  in  New  England,'  is  the  testimony  handed  down.  The 
Governor  was  aware  that  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  judges, 
hitherto  active,  were  full  of  wrath  at  his  course ;  but  public 
opinion  now  demanded  a  reversal  of  the  administration  of  the 
last  fearful  year. 

As  to  the  striking  feature  of  the  case — the  confessions  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  accused — Mr.  Upham  manifests  the 
perplexity  which  we  encounter  in  almost  all  narrators  of  similar 
scenes.     In  all  countries  and  times  in  which  trials  for  witch- 
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craft  have  taken  place,  we  find  the  historians  dealing  anxiously 
with  the  question— how  it  could  happen  that  so  many  persons 
declared  themselves  guilty  of  an  impossible  offence,  when  the 
ccmfession  must  seal  their  doom?     The  solution  most  com- 
monly offiered  is  one  that  may  apply  to  a  case  here  and  there, 
bat  certwily  cannot  be  accepted  as  disposing  of  any  large 
number.     It  is  assumed  that  the  victim  preferred  being  killed 
at  once  to  living  on  under  suspicion,  insult,  and  ill-will,  under 
the  imputation  of  having  dealt  with  the  Devil.     Probable  as 
diia  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  stout-hearted,  reasoning,  forecasting 
person  possessed  of  nerve  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  suicide,  it  can 
never  be  believed  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordinary 
ran  of  old  men  and  women  charged  with  sorcery.     The  love  of 
life  and  the  horror  of  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  or 
of  the  hangman  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  deliberate  sacrifice 
so  bold,  on  the  part  of  terrified  and  distracted  old  people  like  the 
vast  majority  of  the  accused ;  while  the  few  of  a  higher  order, 
clearer  in  mind  and  stronger  in  nerve,  would  not  be  likely  to 
effect  their  escape  from  an  unhappy  life  by  a  lie  of  the  utmost 
conceivable  gravity.     If,  in  the  Ssdem  case,  life  was  saved  by 
confession  towards  the  last,  it  was  for  a  special  reason ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  singular  instance  of  such  a  mode  of  escape.  Some 
other  mode  of  explanation  is  needed ;  and  the  observations  of 
modern  inquiry  supply  it.     There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that 
the  sufferers  under  nervous  disturbances,  the  subjects  of  ab- 
normal conditions,  found  themselves  in  possession  of  strange 
faculties,  and  thought  themselves  able  to  do  new  and  wonderml 
things.   When  urged  to  explain  how  it  was,  they  could  only  sup- 
pose, as  so  many  of  the  Salem  victims  did,  that  it  was  by  ^  some 
*  evil  spirit ; '  and  except  where  there  was  such  an  iatervening 
agency  as  Mr.  Parris's  ^  circle,'  the  only  supposition  was  that 
the  intercourse  between  the  Evil  Spirit  and  themselves  was 
direct.     It  is  impossible  even  now  to  witness  the  curious  phe- 
nomena of  somnambulism  and  catalepsy  without  a  keen  sense 
of  how  natural  and  even  inevitable  it  was  for  similar  subjects  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  Puritan  times  to  believe  themselves 
ensnared  by  Satan,  and  actually  endowed  with  his  gifts,  and 
to  confess  their  calamity,  as  the  only  relief  to  their  scared 
and  miserable  minds.     This  explanation  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Upham ;  and,  for  want  of  it,  he  falls  into  great 
amazement  at  the  elaborate  artifice  with  which  the  suffierers 
invented  their  confessions,  and  adapted  them  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  authorities  and  the  public     With  the  right  key 
in  his  hand,  he  would  have  seen  only  what  was  simple  and 
natural  where  he  now  bids  us  marvel  at  the  pitch  of  artful- 
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Hess  and  skill  attained  by  poor  wretches  scared  out  of  their 
natural  wits. 

The  spectacle  of  the  ruin  that  was  left;  is  very  melancholy. 
Orphan  children  were  dispersed;  homes  were  shut  up,  and 
properties  lost ;  and  what  ^e  temper  was  in  which  these  trans- 
actions left  the  churches  and  the  Village,  and  the  society  of  the 
towns,  the  pastors  and  the  flocks,  the  Lord's  table,  the  social 
gathering,  the  justice  hall,  the  market,  and  every  place  where 
men  were  wont  to  meet,  we  can  conceive.  It  was  evidently 
long  before  anything  like  a  reasonable  and  genial  temper 
returned  to  society  m  and  about  Salem.  The  acknowledg- 
ments of  error  made  long  after  were  half-hearted,  and  so  were 
the  expressions  of  grief  and  pity  in  regai'd  to  the  intolerable 
woes  of  the  victims.  It  is  scarcely  inteuigible  how  the  admis- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  wronged  should  have  been  so  reluctant, 
and  the  sympathy  with  the  devoted  love  of  their  nearest  and 
dearest  so  cold.  We  must  cite  what  Mr.  Upham  says  in 
honour  of  these  last,  for  such  solace  is  needed :  ~- 

'While,  in  the  coarse  of  our  story,  we  have  witnessed  some 
shockiDg  instaDces  of  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  affections  and 
obligations  of  life,  in  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
testifying  against  each  other,  and  exerting  Ihemselves  for  mutual 
destruction,  we  must  not  overlook  the  many  instances  in  which 
filial,  parental,  and  fraternal  fidelity  and  love  have  shone  conspi- 
cuously. It  was  dangerous  to  befriend  an  accused  person.  Procter 
stood  by  his  wife  to  protect  her,  and  it  cost  him  hb  life.  Children 
protested  against  the  treatment  of  their  parents,  and  they  were  all 
thrown  into  prison.  Daniel  Andrew,  a  citizen  of  high  standing, 
who  had  been  deputy  to  [the  General  Court,  asserted,  in  the  boldest 
language,  his  belief  of  Rebecca  Nurse's  innocence;  and  he  had  to 
fiy  the  country  to  save  his  life.  Many  devoted  sons  and  daughters 
clung  to  their  parents,  visited  them  in  prison  in  defiance  of  a  blood- 
thirsty mob ;  kept  by  their  side  on  the  way  to  execution ;  expressed 
their  love,  sympathy,  and  reverence  to  the  last ;  and,  by  brave  and 
perilous  enterprise,  got  possession  of  their  remains,  and  bore  them 
back  under  the  cover  of  midnight  to  their  own  thresholds,  and  to 
graves  kept  consecrated  by  their  prayers  and  tears.  One  noble 
young  man  is  said  to  have  efiected  his  mother's  escape  from  the  jail, 
and  secreted  her  in  the  woods  until  afker  the  delusion  had  passed 
away,  provided  food  and  clothing  for  her,  erected  a  wigwam  for  her 
shelter,  and  surrounded  her  with  every  comfort  her  situation  would 
admit  of.  The  poor  creature  must,  however,  have  endured  a  great 
amount  of  suffering  ;  for  one  of  her  larger  limbs  was  fractured  in 
the  all  but  desperate  attempt  to  rescue  her  from  the  prison  walls.' 
(VoL  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  act  of  reversal  of  attainder,  passed  early  in  the  next 
century,  tells  us  that  '  some  of  the  principal  accusers  and  wit- 
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'  nesses  in  those  dark  and  severe  prosecutions  have  since  dis- 

*  covered  themselves  to  be  persons  of  profligate  and  vicious 
'  conversation ; '  and  on  other  authority  we  are  assured  that« 
'  not  without  spot  before,  they  became  afterwards  abandoned 
'  to  open  vice.'  This  was  doubtless  true  of  some ;  but  of 
many  it  was  not;  and  of  this  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
presently. 

Mr.  Parris's  parsonage  soon  went  to  ruin,  as  did  some  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  '  afflicted '  children  who  learned  and  practised 
certain  things  in  his  house  which  he  afterwards  pronounced  to 
be  arts  of  Satan,  and  declared  to  have  been  pursued  without 
his  knowledge,  and  with  the  cognisance  of  only  his  servants 
(John  and  Tituba,  the  Indian  and  the  negress).  Bam,  and 
well,  and  gwrden  disappeared  in  a  sorry  tract  of  rough  ground, 
and  the  dwelling  became  a  mere  handful  of  broken  bricks. 
The  narrative  of  the  pastor's  struggles  and  devices  to  retain 
his  pulpit  is  very  interesting ;  but  uiey  are  not  related  to  our 
object  here ;  and  all  we  need  sav  is,  that  three  sons  and  sons-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Nurse  measured  their  strength  against  his,  and,  with- 
out having  said  an  intemperate  or  superfluous  word,  or  swerved 
from  the  strictest  rules  of  congregational  action,  sent  him  out 
of  the  parish.  He  finally  opined  that  '  evil  angels '  had  been 
permitted  to  tempt  him  and  his  coadjutors  on  either  hand ;  he 
admitted  tiiat  some  mistakes  had  been  made  ;  and,  said  he,  ^  I 
'  do  humbly  own  this  day,  before  the  Lord  and  his  people,  that 

*  Grod  has  been  righteously  spitting  in  my  face ;  aod  I  desire 
^  to  lie  low  under  all  this  reproach,'  &c. ;  but  the  remonstrants 
could  not  again  ait  under  his  ministry,  and  his  brethren  in  the 
Province  did  not  pretend  to  exculpate  him  altogether.  He 
buried  his  wife — against  whom  no  record  remains — and  de- 
parted with  his  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  playfellow  of 
the  '  afflicted '  children,  he  had  sent  away  before  she  had  taken 
harm  in  the  '  circle.'  He  drifted  from  one  small  outlying  con- 
gregation to  another,  neglected  and  poor,  restless  ana  un- 
tamed, though  mortified,  till  he  died  in  1 720.  Mr.  Noyes  died 
somewhat  earlier.  He  is  believed  not  to  have  undergone  much 
change,  as  to  either  his  views  or  his  temper.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  and  amiable  man  when  nothing  came  in  the  way ;  but 
he  could  hold  no  terms  with  Satan  ;  and  in  this  he  insisted  to 
the  last  that  he  was  right. 

Cotton  Mather  was  the  survivor  of  the  other  two.  He  died 
in  1728 ;  and  he  never  was  happy  again  afler  that  last  batch  of 
executions.  He  trusted  to  his  merits,  and  the  genius  he  ex- 
liibited  under  that  onslaught  of  Satan  to  raise  him  to  the 
highest  post  of  clerical  power  in  the  Province,  and  to  make  him 
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-what  he  desired  above  all  else — ^President  of  Harvard  Uni- 


versity.  Mr.  Upham  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  meditation 
written  by  the  unhappy  man,  so  simple  and  ingenuous-  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  read  it  gravely ;  but  the  reader  is  not 
the  less  sensible  of  his  misery.  The  arcrument  is  a  sort  of  re- 
monstrance  with  God  on  the  recompen^  his  services  have  met 
with.  He  has  been  appointed  to  serve  the  world,  and  the 
world  does  not  regard  him;  the  negroes,  and  (who  could 
believe  it?)  the  negroes  are  named  Cotton  Mather  in  contempt 
of  him ;  the  wise,  and  the  wise  despise  him ;  the  company,  by 
edifying  conversation,  and  in  every  company  he  is  avoided  and 
left  alone ;  the  female  sex,  and  they  speak  basely  of  him ;  his 
relatives,  and  they  are  such  monsters  that  he  may  truly  say^ 
'  I  am  a  brother  to  dragons ; '  the  Government,  and  it  heaps 
mdignities  upon  him ;  the  University,  and,  if  he  were  a  blo<&- 
head,  it  could  not  t^eat  him  worse  than  it  does.  He  is  to 
serve  all  whom  he  can  aid,  and  nobody  ever  does  anything  for 
him ;  he  is  to  serve  all  to  whom  he  can  be  a  helpful  and  happy 
minister,  and  yet  he  is  the  most  afflicted  minister  in  the  country : 
and  many  consider  his  afflictions  to  be  so  many  miscarriages,, 
and  his  su£ferings  in  proportion  to  his  sins.  There  was  no 
popularity  or  power  for  him,  from  the  hour  when  he  stood  to 
see  his  brother  Burroughs  put  to  death  on  the  HilL  He  seems 
never  to  have  got  over  his  surprise  at  his  own  failures ;  but  he 
sank  into  deeper  mortification  and  a  more  childish  peevishness 
to  the  end. 

Of  only  one  of  the  class  of  express  accusers — of  the  *  afflicted  ^ 
— will  we  speak  ;  but  not  because  she  wad  the  only  one  re- 
claimed. One  bewildered  child  we  have  described  as  remorse- 
ful, and  brave  in  her  remorse ;  and  others  married  as  they 
would  hardly  have  done  if  they  had  been  among  the  ^  profligate.' 
Ann  Putnam's  case  remains  the  most  prominent,  and  the  most 
pathetic.  She  was  twelve  years  old  when  the  ^  circle '  at  Mr. 
Harris's  was  formed.  She  had  no  check  from  her  parents,  but 
much  countenance  and  encouragement  from  her  morbidly- 
disposed  mother.  She  has  the  bad  distinction  of  having  been 
the  last  of  the  witnesses  to  declare  a  ^  vision '  against  a  sus- 
pected person ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  the  honour, 
such  as  it  is,  of  having  striven  to  humble  herself  before  the 
memory  of  her  victims.  When  she  was  nineteen  her  father 
died,  and  her  mother  followed  within  a  fortnight,  leaving  the 
poor  girl,  in  bad  health  and  with  scanty  means,  to  take  care  of 
a  family  of  children  so  large  that  there  were  eight,  if  not 
more,  dependent  on  her.  No  doubt  she  was  aided,  and  she  did 
what  she  could ;   but  she  died  worn-out  at  the  age  of  thirty-^ 
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six.  Ten  years  before  that  date  she  made  her  peace  with 
the  Church  and  society  by  offering  a  public  confession  in 
tiie  meeting-house.  In  order  to  show  what  it  was  that  the 
accusers  did  admits  we  must  make  room  for  Ann  Putnam's 
confession : — 

'  **  I  desire  to  be  humbled  before  God  for  that  sad  and  hambling 
providence  that  befell  mj  father's  family  In  the  year  about  '92 ;  that 
I,  then  being  in  my  childhood,  should,  by  such  a  providence  of  God, 
be  made  the  instrument  for  the  accusing  of  several  persons  of  a 
grievous  crime,  whereby  their  lives  were  taken  away  from  them, 
whom  now  I  have  just  grounds  and  good  reason  to  believe  they 
were  innocent  persons ;  and  that  it  wa:^  a  great  delusion  of  Satan 
that  deceived  me  in  that  sad  time,  whereby  I  justly  fear  that  I  have 
been  instrumental  with  others,  though  ignorantly  and  unwittingly, 
to  bring  upon  my«elf  and  this  land  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood ; 
though  what  was  said  or  done  by  me  against  any  person  I  can  truly 
and  uprightly  say,  before  God  and  man,  I  did  it  not  out  of  any 
anger,  malice,  or  ill-will  to  any  person,  for  J  had  no  such  thing 
against  one  of  them;  but  what  I  did  was  ignorantly,  being  deluded 
by  Satan.  And  particularly,  as  I  was  a  chief  instrument  of  accusing 
Goodwife  Nurse  and  her  two  sisters,  I  desire  to  lie  in  the  dust,  and 
to  be  humbled  for  it,  in  that  I  was  a  cause,  with  oth^r.<),  of  so  sad  a 
calamity  to  them  and  their  families ;  for  which  cause  I  desire  to  lie 
in  the  dust,  and  earnestly  beg  forgiveness  of  God,  and  from  all  those 
unto  whom  I  have  given  just  cause  of  sorrow  and  otfence,  whose 
relations  were  taken  away  or  accused.    (Signed)  Ann  Putnam." 

'  This  confession  was  read  before  the  congregation,  together  with 
her  relation,  August  25^  17<i6;  and  she  acknowledged  it. 

*  J.  Greek,  Pastor.^  (VoL  ii.  p.  510.) 

The  most  agreeable  picture  ever  afforded  by  this  remark- 
able community  is  that  which  our  eyes  rest  on  at  the  close  of 
the  story.  One  of  the  church-members  had  refused  to  help  to 
send  Mr.  Parris  away,  on  the  ground  that  the  Village  had  had 
four  pastors,  and  had  gone  through  worse  strifes  with  every 
one ;  but  he  saw  a  change  of  scene  on  the  advent  of  the  fifth. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Green  was  precisely  the  man  for  the  place 
and  occasion.  He  was  young— only  two-and-twenty — and 
full  of  hope  and  cheerfulness,  while  sobered  by  the  trials  of  the 
time.  He  had  a  wife  and  infants,  and  some  private  property, 
so  that  he  could  at  once  plant  down  a  happy  home  among  his 
people,  without  any  injurious  dependence  on  them.  While 
exemplary  in  clerical  duty,  he  encouraged  an  opposite  tone  of 
mind  to  that  which  had  prevailed — put  all  the  devils  out  of 
sight,  promoted  pigeon-shooting  and  fishing,  and  headed  the 
young  men  in  lookmg  after  hostile  Indians.  Instead  of  being 
jealous  at  the  uprising  of  new  churches,  he  went  to  lay  the 
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foundations,  and  invited  the  new  brethren  to  his  home.  He 
promoted  the  claims  of  the  sufferers  impoverished  by  the  recent 
social  convulsion ;  he  desired  to  burv,  not  onlv  delusions,  but 
ill  offices  in  silence ;  and  by  his  hospitisdity  he  infused  a  cheer- 
ful social  spirit  into  his  stricken  people.  The  very  business  of 
'  seating '  &e  congregation  vras  so  managed  under  his  ministry 
as  that  members  of  the  sinning  and  suffering  families — members 
not  in  too  direct  an  antagonism — were  brought  together  for 
prayer,  singing,  and  Sabbam-greeting,  forgiving  and  forgetting 
as  rar  as  was  possible.  Thus  did  this  excellent  pastor  create 
a  new  scene  of  peace  and  goodwill,  which  grew  brighter  for 
eighteen  years,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  At  the 
earliest  moment  that  was  prudent,  he  induced  his  church  to 
cancel  the  excommunication  of  Rebecca  Nurse  and  Giles 
Corey.  It  was  ten  years  more  before  the  hard  and  haughty 
mother  church  in  Salem  would  do  its  part ;  but  Mr.  Green  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  record  also  cleansed  of  its  foul 
stains  three  years  before  his  death.  Judge  Sewall  had  before 
made  his  penitential  acknowledgment  of  proud  error  in  full 
assembly,  and  had  resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench  amidst  the 
forgiveness  and  respect  of  society ;  Chief  Justice  Stoughton 
had  retired  from  the  courts  in  obstinate  rage  at  his  conflicts 
with  Satan  having  been  cut  short ;  the  physicians  hoped  they 
should  have  no  more  patients  ^  under  the  evil  hand,'  to  make 
them  look  foolish  and  feel  helpless ;  and  the  Tragedy  was  over. 
There  were  doubtless  secret  tears  and  groans,  horrors  of  shame 
and  remorse  by  night  and  by  day.  and  indignant  removal  of 
the  bones  of  the  murdered  from  outcast  graves,  and  abstraction 
of  painful  pages  from  books  of  record,  and  much  stifling  of  any 
conversation  which  could  grow  into  tradition.  The  Tragedy 
was,  no  doubt,  the  central  interest  of  society,  families,  and 
individuals  throughout  the  province  for  the  life  of  one  genera- 
tion. Then,  as  silence  had  been  kept  in  the  homes  as  well  aa 
at  church  and  market,  the  next  generation  entered  upon  life 
almost  unconscious  of  the  ghastly  distinction  which  would 
attach  in  history  to  Massachusetts  in  general,  and  Salem  in 
particular,  as  the  scene  of  the  Delusion  and  the  Tragedy 
which  showed  the  New  World  to  be  in  essentials  no  wiser  than 
the  Old. 

How  effectually  the  story  of  that  year  1692  was  buried  in 
silence  is  shown  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Upham's — that  it  has 
been  too  conunon  for  the  Witdi  Tragedy  to  be  made  a  jest  of, 
or  at  least  to  be  spoken  of  with  levity.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  his  labours  have  put  an  end  to  this.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  there  can  ever  again  be  a  joke  heard  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Witchcraft  in  Salem.  But  this  remark  of  our  author 
briogs  us  at  once  home  to  our  own  country^  time,  and  experi- 
ence. It  suggests  the  question  whether  the  lesson  afforded  hj 
this  singularly  perfect  piece  of  history  is  more  or  less  appro- 
priate to  our  own  day  and  generation. 

We  have  already  observed  that  at  the  date  of  these  events, 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented  was 
the  fetish  solution  which  had  in  all  ages  been  recurred  to  as 
a  matter  of  course.  In  heathen  times  it  was  god,  goddess,  or 
nymph  who  gave  knowledge,  or  power,  or  ^  of  healing, 
or  of  prophecy,  to  men.  In  Christian  times  it  was  angel,  or 
devil,  or  spirit  of  the  dead ;  and  this  conception  was  in  full 
force  over  all  Christendom  when  the  Puritan  emigrants  settled 
in  New  England.  The  celebrated  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawson,  in  me  work  before  us,  discloses  the  elaborate  doctrine 
held  by  the  class  of  men  who  were  supposed  to  know  best  in 
r^ard  to  the  powers  given  by  Satan  to  his  agents,  and  the 
evils  with  which  he  afflicted  his  victims ;  and  there  was  not 
only  no  reason  why  the  pastor's  hearers  should  question  his 
interpretations,  but  no  possibility  that  they  should  supply  any 
of  a  different  kind.  The  accused  themselves,  while  unable  to 
admit  or  conceive  that  they  were  themselves  inspired  by  Satan, 
could  propose  no  explanation  but  that  the  acts  were  done  by 
'some  bad  spirit.'  And  such  has  been  the  fetish  tendency 
to  this  hour,  through  all  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
sdence,  and  in  the  arts  of  observation  and  of  reasoning.  The 
fetish  tendency — that  of  ascribing  one's  own  consciousness  to 
external  objects,  as  when  the  dog  takes  a  watch  to  be  alive 
because  it  ticks,  and  when  the  savage  thinks  his  god  is  angry 
because  it  thunders,  and  when  the  Puritan  catechumen  cries 
out  in  hysteria  that  Satan  has  set  a  witch  to  strangle  her — 
that  constant  tendency  to  explain  everything  by  the  facts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  experience  of  the  individual's  own  nature,  is 
no  nearer  dying  out  now  than  at  the  time  of  the  Salem  Tragedy ; 
and  hence,  in  part,  the  seriousness  and  the  instructiveness  of 
this  story  to  tne  present  generation.  Ours  is  the  generation 
which  has  seen  the  spread  of  Spiritualism  in  Europe  and 
America,  a  phenomenon  which  deprives  us  of  all  right  to  treat 
the  Salem  Tri^edy  as  a  jest,  or  to  adopt  a  tone  of  superiority 
in  compassion  tor  the  agents  in  that  dismal  drama.  There  are 
hundreds,  even  several  thousands,  of  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  a  few  in  our  own  country,  who  have 
been  lodged  there  by  the  pursuit  of  intercourse  with  spirits ;  in 
other  words,  by  ascribing  to  living  but  invisible  external  agents 
movements  of  their  own  minds.     Mr.  Parris  remarked,  in  1692, 
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that  of  old,  witches  were  only  ignorant  old  women  ;  whereas, 
in  his  day,  they  had  come  to  be  persons  of  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  devotion  who  had  been  drawn  into  that  damnation ;  and  in 
our  day,  we  hear  remarks  on  the  superior  refinement  of  spirit 
intercourses,  in  comparison  with  the  witch  doings  at  Salem; 
but  the  cases  are  all  essentially  the  same.  In  all,  some  peculiar 
and  inexplicable  appearances  occur,  and  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  their  reality  cannot  be  denied,  ascribed  to  spiritual 
agency.  We  may  believe  that  we  could  never  act  as  the  citizens 
of  Salem  acted  in  their  superstition  and  their  fear;  and  this 
may  be  true ;  but  the  course  of  speculation  is,  in  ^  spiritual 
*  circles,'  very  much  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Parris'  parlour. 

j^nd  how  much  less  excuse  there  is  for  our  generation  tiuui 
for  his  1  We  are  very  far  yet  from  being  able  to  explain  the 
well-known  and  indisputable  facts  which  occur  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  countries  where  men  abide  and  can  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves ;  such  facts  as  the  phenomena  of  natural 
somnambulism,  of  double  consciousness,  of  suspended  sensation 
while  consciousness  is  awake,  and  the  converse — of  a  wide  range 
of  intellectual  and  instinctive  operations  bearing  the  character 
of  marvels  to  such  as  cannot  wait  for  the  solution.  We  are 
still  far  from  being  able  to  explain  such  mysteries,  in  the  only 
true  sense  of  the  word  explaining — that  is,  being  able  to  refer 
the  facts  to  the  natural  cause  to  which  they  belong ;  but  we 
have  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the  people  of  former  cen- 
turies in  knowing  that  for  all  proved  facts  there  is  a  natural 
cause;  that  every  cause  to  which  proved  facts  within  our 
cognisance  are  related  is  destined  to  become  known  to  us ;  and 
that,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  learned  in  what  direction  to 
search  for  it,  and  have  set  out  on  the  quest.  None  of  us  can 
offer  even  the  remotest  conjecture  as  to  what  the  law  of  the 
common  action  of  what  we  call  minid  and  body  may  be.  If  we 
could,  the  discovery  would  have  been  already  made.  But, 
instead  of  necessarily  assuming,  as  the  Salem  people  did,  that 
what  they  witnessed  was  the  operation  of  spiritual  upon  human 
beings,  we  have,  as  our  field  of  observation  and  study,  a  region 
undreamed  of  by  them — the  brain  as  an  organised  part  of  the 
human  frame,  and  the  nervous  system,  impUcating  more  facts, 
more  secrets,  and  more  marvels  than  our  forefathers  attributed 
to  the  whole  body. 

It  is  very  striking  to  hear  the  modem  lectures  on  physiological 
subjects  delivered  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  to  compare  the 
calm  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  most  astonishing  and  the 
most  infernal  phenomena  are  described  and  discussed,  with  the 
horror  and  dismay  that  the  same  facts  would  have  created,  if  dis* 
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dosed  by  diTines  in  churches  three  centuries  ago.  Dr.  Maudsley, 
in  his  recent  work  on  *the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind^^ 
and  other  physicians  occupied  in  his  line  of  practice,  lead  us 
through  the  lunatic  asylums  of  every  country,  pointing  out  as 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  incidents  the  same  ^  afflictions '  of 
children  and  other  morbid  persons  which  we  read  of,  one  after 
another,  in  the  Salem  story.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  with  such 
practitioners  and  authors  to  anticipate  such  phenomena  when 
they  have  detected  the  morbid  conditions  which  generate 
them.  Mr.  Upham  himself  is  evidently  very  far  indeed  from 
understanding  or  suspecting  how  much  light  is  thrown  on  the 
darkest  part  of  his  subject  by  physiological  researches  carried 
on  to  the  hour  when  he  laid  down  his  pen.  His  view  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  theory  of  fraud  and  falsehood, 
as  affording  the  true  key.  It  is  not  probable  that  anybody 
disputes  or  doubts  the  existence  of  guUt  and  folly  in  many  or 
all  of  the  agents  concerned.  There  was  an  antecedent  pro- 
bability of  both  in  regard  to  Mr.  Parris's  slaves,  and  to  such 
of  the  young  children  as  they  most  influenced ;  and  that  kind 
of  infection  is  apt  to  spread.  Moreover,  experience  shows  us 
that  the  special  excitement  of  that  nervous  condition  induces 
moral  vagaries  at  least  as  powerfully  as  mental  delusions.  In 
the  state  of  temper  existing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Village  when  the  mischievous  chib  of  girls  was  formed  at  the 
pastor's  house,  it  was  inevitable  that,  if  magic  was  entered  upon 
at  all,  it  would  be  malignant  magic.  Whatever  Mr.  Upham 
has  said  in  illustration  of  that  aspect  of  the  case  his  readers  will 
readily  agree  to.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  more,  even  of  the 
imperfect  notices  that  remain  after  the  abstraction  and  destruo-^ 
taon  of  the  records  in  the  shame  and  anguish  that  ensued, 
which  we,  in  our  new  dawn  of  science,  can  perceive  to  be  an 
aflair  of  the  bodily  organisation.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged 
to  him  for  rescuing  this  tremendous  chapter  of  history  from 
oblivion,  and  for  the  security  in  which  he  has  placed  the 
materials  of  evidence.  In  another  generation  the  science  ot 
the  human  frame  may  have  advanced  far  enough  to  elucidate 
some  of  the  Salem  mysteries,  together  with  some  obscure 
facts  in  all  countries,  which  cannot  be  denied,  while  as  yet 
they  cannot  be  understood.  When  that  time  comes,  a  fearful 
weight  of  imputation  will  be  removed  from  the  name  and  fame 
of  many  agents  and  sufferers  who  have  been  the  subjects 
of  strange  maladies  and  strange  faculties,  in  all  times  and 
eountries.  As  we  are  now  taught  the  new  discoveries  of  the^ 
several  nerve-centres,  and  the  powers  which  are  appropriated 
to  ^em ;  and  when  we  observe  what  a  severance  may  exist 
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between  the  so-called  orffan  of  any  sense  or  faculty  and  the 
operation  of  the  sense  or  faculty ;  and  how  infaUibly  ideas  and 
emotions  may  be  generated,  and  even  beliefs  created  in  minds 
sane  and  insane,  by  certain  manipulations  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,  we  see  how  innocently  this  phenomenon  may  be  pre- 
sented in  natural  somnambulism.  Sleepwalkers  have  been 
known  in  many  countries,  and  treated  of  m  medical  records  bv 
their  physicians,  who  could  not  only  walk,  and  perform  iJl 
ordinary  acts  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  liirht,  but  who  went 
on  writing  or  reading  without  interruption  though  an  opaque 
substance — a  book  or  a  slate — was  interposed,  and  would  dot 
the  €s  and  cross  the  f$  with  unconscious  correctness  without 
any  use  of  their  eyes.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  open 
in  this  direction,  now  that  the  study  of  the  nervous  system  nas 
been  begun,  however  minute  is  the  advance  as  yet. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  objection  made  to  the  rising 
hopefulness  in  regard  to  the  study  of  Man,  and  the  mysteries 
of  his  nature.  Between  the  multitude  who  have  still  no  notion 
of  aity  alternative  supposition  to  that  of  possession  or  inspiration 
by  spirits,  or,  at  least,  intercourse  with  such  beings,  ana  others 
who  fear  ^  Materialism '  if  too  close  an  attention  is  paid  to 
the  interaction  of  the  mind  and  the  nerves,  and  those  who 
always  shrink  from  new  notions  in  matters  so  interesting,  and 
those  who  fear  that  religion  may  be  implicated  in  any  slight 
shown  to  angel  or  devil,  and  those  who  will  not  see  or  hear  any 
evidence  whatever  which  lies  in  a  direction  opposite  to  their 
prejudices,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  on  too  fast  But  neither 
can  the  inquiry  lapse  under  neglect.  The  spectacle  presented 
now  is  of  the  same  three  sorts  of  people  that  appear  in  all 
satires,  in  all  literatures,  since  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  any  mode 
or  direction  became  a  recognised  object  anywhere  and  under 
any  conditions.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  multitude  who  are 
irrelevant  to  the  case,  from  having  no  knowledge,  and  being 
therefore  incapable  of  an  opinion,  there  is  the  large  company 
of  the  superficial  and  lightminded,  who  are  always  injuring  the 
honour  and  beauty  of  truth  by  the  levity,  the  impertinence, 
the  absurdity  of  the  enthusiasm  they  pretend,  and  the  nonsense 
they  talk  about  ^  some  new  thing.'  No  period  of  society  has 
been  more  familiar  with  that  class  and  its  mischief-snaking  than 
our  own.  There  is  the  other  large  class  of  the  contemporaries 
of  any  discovery  or  special  advance,  who,  when  they  can  absent 
themselves  from  the  scene  no  longer,  look  and  listen,  and  bend 
all  their  efforts  to  hold  their  ground  of  life-long  opinion, 
usually  succeeding  so  far  as  to  escape  any  direct  admission 
'^at  more  is  known  than  when  they  were  bom.     These  are  no 
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ultamate  hindrance.  When  Harvey  died,  no  physician  in 
Europe  above  the  age  of  forty  believed  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  but  the  truth  was  perfectly  safe ;  and  so  it  will  be 
with  the  case  of  the  psychological  relations  of  the  nervous 
system  when  the  present  course  of  investigation  has  sustained 
a  clearer  verification  and  further  advance.  On  this  point  we 
have  the  sayings  of  two  truth-seekers,  wise  in  quality  of  in- 
tellect, impartial  and  dispassionate  in  temper,  and  fearless  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  aims.  The  late  Prince  Consort  is  vividly 
remembered  for  the  characteristic  saying  which  spread  rapidly 
over  the  country,  that  he  could  not  understand  the  conduct  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England  in  leaving  the  phenomena 
of  mesmerism  to  the  observation  of  unqualified  persons,  instead 
of  undertaking  an  inquiry  which  was  certainly  their  proper 
business,  in  proportion  as  the^  professed  to  pursue  science.  The 
other  authority  we  refer  to  is  the  late  Mr.  Hallam.  A  letter 
of  his  lies  before  us  from  which  we  quote  a  passage,  familiar  in 
its  substance,  doubtless,  to  his  personal  friends,  to  whom  he 
always  avowed  the  view  which  it  presents,  and  well  worthy  of 
note  to  such  readers  as  may  not  be  aware  of  the  observation 
and  thought  he  devoted  to  die  phenomena  of  mesmerism  during 
the  last  quarter-century  of  his  long  life.  '  It  appears  to  me 
'  probable  that  the  various  phencnnena  of  mesmerism,  together 
'  witii  others,  independent  of  mesmerism  properly  so  called, 
<  which  have  lately '  (the  date  is  1844)  ^  been  brought  to  light, 
'  are  fragments  of  some  general  law  of  nature  which  we  are 
*  not  yet  able  to  deduce  irom  them,  merely  because  they  are 
^  destitute  of  visible  connexion — the  links  being  hitherto  want- 
'  ing  which  are  to  display  the  entire  harmony  of  effects  pro- 
'  ceeding  from  a  single  cause.' 

What  room  is  there  not  for  hopefi;ilness  when  we  compare 
such  an  observation  as  this  with  Mr.  Parris's  dogmatical  expo- 
sition of  Satan's  dealings  with  men  I  or  when  we  contrast  the 
calm  and  cheerful  tone  of  the  philosopher  with  the  stubborn 
wrath  of  Chief  Justice  Stoughton,  and  with  the  penitential 
laments  of  Judge  Sewall  I  We  might  contrast  it  also  with  the 
wild  exultation  of  those  of  the  Spiritualists  of  our  own  day  who 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  modesty  and  patience  requisite 
for  the  sincere  search  for  truth,  and  who,  once  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  facts  and  appearances  new  and  strange, 
assume  that  thev  have  discovered  a  bridge  over  the  bottomless 
^  gulf  beyond  wiiich  lies  the  spirit  land,'  and  wander  henceforth 
in  a  fools'  paradise,  despising  and  pitying  all  who  are  less 
nsh,  ignorant,  and  presumptuous  than  themselves.  It  is  this 
company  of  fanatics — the  first  of  the  three  classes,  we  spoke  qf 
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— wliich  is  partly  answerable  for  the  backwardness  of  the 
second ;  but  the  blame  does  not  rest  exclusively  in  one  quarter. 
There  is  an  indolence  in  the  medical  class  which  is  the  com- 
monest reproach  against  them  in  every  age  of  scientific  activity, 
and  which  has  recently  been  heroically  avowed  and  denounced 
in  a  public  address  by  no  less  a  member  of  the  profession  than 
Sir  Thomas  Watson.*  There  is  a  conservative  reluctance  to 
change  of  view'  or  of  procedure.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  moral 
courage,  by  no  means  surprising  in  an  order  of  men  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  charming  away  troubles,  and  easing  pains  and 
cares,  and  *  making  thuigs  pleasant* — by  no-means  surprising,  we 
admit,  but  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  phenomena  that  are  strange  and  facts  that  are  unintelligible. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  class — the  very  small  number  of 
persons  who  are,  in  the  matter  of  human  progress,  the  salt  of 
the  earth ;  the  few  who  can  endure  to  see  without  understand- 
ing, to  hear  without  immediately  believing  or  disbelieving,  to 
learn  what  they  can,  without  any  consideration  of  what  figure 
they  themselves  shall  make  in  the  transaction ;  and  even  to  be 
unable  to  reconcile  tiie  new  nhenomena  with  their  own  prior 
experience  or  conceptions.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  how 
rare  this  class  must  necessarily  be,  for  everyone  who  has  eyes 
sees  how  near  the  passions  and  tiie  prejudices  of  the  human 
being  lie  to  each  other.  These  are  the  few  who  unite  the  two 
great  virtues  of  eamestiy  studying  the  facts,  and  keeping  their 
temper,  composure,  and  cheerfdbaess,  through  whatever  per- 
plexity their  inquiry  may  involve.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
the  world  is  echoing  all  round  and  incessantly  with  the  praise 
of  the  life  or  the  man  spent  in  following  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  the  world  is  always  resounding  idso  with  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men  who  resent  all  opinions  which  are  not  their  own, 
and  denounce  with  Airy  or  with  malice  any  countenance  given 
to  mere  proposals  to  inquire  in  certain  directions  which  they 
think  proper  to  reprobate.  Not  only  was  it  horrible  blasphemy 
in  Galileo  to  think  as  he  did  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  in 
his  friends  to  look  through  his  glass  at  the  stars. 

This  Salem  story  is  indeed  shocking  in  every  view — to  our 
pride  as  rational  beings,  to  our  sympathy  as  human  beings,  to 
our  faith  as  Christians,  to  our  complacency  as  children  of  the 
Beformation.  It  is  so  shocking  that  some  of  us  may  regret 
that  the  details  have  been  revived  with  such  an  abundance  of 

*  Address  on  the  Present  State  of  Therapeutics.  Delivered  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  January  10, 
1868.    By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart,  M.D. 
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eTidence.  But  this  is  no  matter  of  regret,  but  rather  of  con- 
gratulatioii,  if  we  have  not  outgrown  the  need  of  admonition 
fixMn  the  past.     How  does  that  consideration  stand  ? 

At  the  end  of  nearly  three  centuries  we  find  ourselves  re- 
fieved  of  a  heavy  burden  of  fear  and  care  about  the  perpetual 
and  unbounded  malice  of  Satan  and  his  agents.  Witchcraft 
has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  curses  of  the  human  lot. 
We  have  parted  with  one  after  another  of  the  fetish  or  conjec- 
tural persuasions  about  our  relations  with  the  world  of  spirit 
or  mind,  regarded  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  world  of 
matter.  By  a  succession  of  discoveries  we  have  been  led  to  an 
essentially  different  view  of  life  and  thought  from  any  dreamed 
of  before  the  new  birth  of  science ;  and  at  this  day,  and  in  our 
own  metropolis,  we  have  Sir  Henry  Holland  telling  us  how 
certain  treatment  of  this  or  that  department  of  the  nervous 
system  will  generate  this  or  that  state  of  belief  and  experience, 
as  well  as  sensation.  We  have  Dr.  Carpenter  disclosing  facts 
of  incalculable  significance  about  brain-action  without  con- 
sciousness, and  other  vital  mysteries.  We  have  Dr.  Maudsley 
diowing,  in  the  cells  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  not  only  the  very 
realm  of  Satan,  as  our  fathers  would  have  thought,  but  the 
discovery  that  it  is  not  Satan,  after  all,  that  makes  the  havoc, 
but  our  own  ignorance  which  has  seduced  us  into  a  blas- 
phemous superstition,  instead  of  inciting  us  to  the  study  of 
ourselves.  And  these  are  not  all  our  teachers.  Amidst  the 
conflict  of  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  and  body,  we  have 
arrived  now  at  the  express  controversy  of  Psychology  against 
Physiology.  Beyond  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  we  have 
scarcely  advanced  a  step.  The  first  cannot  be,  with  any  accu- 
racy, called  a  science  at  aU,  and  the  other  is  in  little  more  than 
a  rudimentary  state;  but  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  arrived 
at  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  set  before 
us,  and  at  some  liberty  of  hypothesis  as  to  its  conditions.  In 
brief,  and  in  the  plainest  terms,  while  there  is  still  a  multitude 
deluding  and  di^K>rting  itself  with  a  false  hypothesis  about 
eertam  mysteries  of  the  human  mind,  and  claiming  to  have 
explained  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism  by  making  an  objective 
worid  of  their  own  subjective  experience,  the  scientific  physi- 
ologists are  proceeding,  by  observation  and  experiment,  to 
penetrate  more  and  more  secrets  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
me. 
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Art.  II, — 1.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
BoBERT  Gordon  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c 
Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  With  numerous  Emendations  and 
Additions.     Parts  I.  to  XXIV.     London :  1868. 

2.  A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  By  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge. 
3  vols.     London :  1859. 

3.  A  Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  By  Herbert  Coleridge.  London : 
1858. 

4.  A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  formerly  in  Senses 
different  from  the  Present.  By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench^  D.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  improved. 
London:  1856. 

T^R.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  critical 
review  of  the  English  language,  and  he  is  justly  considered 
as  the  father  of  English  lexicography.  The  substantial  truth 
of  this  statement  is  not  affected  by  the  existence  in  the  previous 
century  of  such  learned  works  as  those  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 
These  works  are  in  many  respects  excellent,  showing  industry, 
knowledge,  and  research,  and,  considering  the  state  of  philology 
at  the  time,  often  surprisingly  successfm  in  their  main  object, 
that  of  elucidating  the  derivation  of  English  words.  But  they 
are  not^  either  in  form  or  substance,  English  dictionaries  in  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  term.  In  their  general  aspect  they  are 
rather  contributions  to  Eurojpean,  or  at  least  Teutonic  etymo- 
logy, derived  from  the  special  study  of  one  of  the  Teutonic 
tongues^  and  in  this  respect  may  be  fairly  ranked  with  the 
works  of  Wachter,  Schuter,  and  Kilian.  The  mere  fact  of 
their  being  written  in  Latin  sufficiently  illustrates  their  general 
position  as  learned  works  addressed  to  scholars  at  large,  rather 
than  designed  for  national  or  popular  use.  They  are  both, 
moreover,  as  their  titles  indicate,  occupied  exclusively  with 
etymology,  and  etymology  is  only  one  means  of  illustrating  the 
signification  of  words,  and  that  not  the  most  authoritative  or 
direct.  They  no  doubt  supplied  valuable  materials  to  the 
English  lexicographer,  and  Johnson  turned  them  to  good  ac- 
count, having  relied,  as  he  tells  us,  mainly  on  Skinner  for  his 
etymologies.  But  they  are  not  English  dictionaries.  The 
other  works  claiming  this  title  produced  during  the  former  halt 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  in  reality  glossaries  of  foreign, 
«u*chaic,  and  technical  terms,  or  mere  vocabularies,  lists  of  words 
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without  any  definite  or  detailed  illustration  of  their  meaning. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  Blount  and  Phillips,  Coles  and  Kersey, 
but  of  Bailey,  whose  well-known  Universal  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary is,  however,  a  considerable  advance  on  its  predecessors, 
and  was  avowedly  the  foundation  of  Johnson's  own  work. 
Though  he  added  largely  to  the  previous  vocabularies,  almost 
the  only  original  feature  of  Bailey's  dictionary  is  the  number 
of  proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings  scattered  through  the  work, 
and  his  explanations  of  these  are  not  only  detailed,  but  often 
quaint,  ingenious,  and  amusing.  Neither  the  learned  works 
on  etymology,  the  miscellaneous  glossaries  of  *  hard  words,*  nor 
the  popular  vocabularies  for  the  use  of  schools,  met  the  primary 
requirements  of  an  English  lexicon. 

Johnson's  work  is  the  first  dictionary  of  the  language  worthy 
of  the  name,  because  he  first  attempted  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  English  words  sanctioned  by  literary  use,  and  to  explain 
their  meaning,  not  only  by  brief  definitions  but  by  copious 
literary  illustrations,  by  examples  of  their  actual  use  taken 
from  authors  of  authority  and  repute.  This  last  is  in  fact  the 
cardinal  requisite  of  a  good  dictionary.  Unless  it  fully  illus-: 
trates  the  meaning  of  words  by  apt  and  significant  examples  of 
their  use,  no  such  work  can  pretend  to  any  original  value  or 
permanent  authority  as  a  lexicon  of  the  language.  It  is  in 
this  respect  mainly  that  Johnson's  work  constitutes  an  era  in 
the  scientific  exposition  of  English  words.  His  etymologies  are 
often  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  always  second-hand,  derived, 
as  he  tells  us,  mainly  from  Junius  and  Skinner,  eked  out  by 
suggestions  from  scattered  and  casual  correspondents.  Many 
of  his  definitions  are,  it  is  true,  excellent,  because,  though  dis- 
liking the  drudgery  of  verbal  exposition,  he  applied  his  mind 
honestly  to  the  task,  and  constantly  endeavoured,  by  general- 
ising examples  of  ^their  use,  to  exhibit  the  meaning  of  the  more 
important  words  in  the  shape  of  a  critical  description  or  sum- 
mary of  their  contents.  But  at  best  this  kind  of  exposition 
must  be  imperfect,  in  many  cases  only  partially  developing 
the  central  conception  of  a  significant  word  without  attempting 
to  seize  or  fix  its  finer  shades  of  meaning.  And  Johnson  con- 
fessedly fell  short  of  what  might  be  easily  attained  in  this 
direction,  some  of  his  definitions  being  gratuitously  obscure 
and  almost  ludicrously  involved,  irrelevant,  and  perplexing. 
But  his  literary  illustrations  are  copious  and  interestmg,  and 
this  new  and  invaluable  feature,  combined  with  the  general 
current  of  good  sense  and  critical  insight  running  through  his 
verbal  explanations,  justly  gave  to  his  elaborate  review  of  the 
language  the  value  and  authority  of  a  standard  work. 
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But  a  century  haying  elaped  since  this  really  great  work 
appeared^  had  its  execution  been  even  more  perfect,  it  must 
by  this  time  be  in  many  respects  out  of  date.  The  mere 
changes  in  a  living  tongue  during  such  an  interval  would  be- 
sufficient  to  produce  this  result  apart  from  any  special  increase 
in  the  materials  for  its  scientific  elucidation.  The  last  half 
century  has,  however,  been  a  period  of  extraordinary  activity 
in  every  department  of  philological  inquiry,  and  especially  in 
those  languages  that  help  to  throw  most  light  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  our  own.  The  Germans  are  before  us  in  ^is 
as  in  most  other  branches  of  special  scholarship.  They  may 
almost  be  said  indeed  to  have  elaborated  during  the  interval 
the  new  science  of  comparative  philology,  and  to  have  exhausted 
the  scientific  exposition  of  those  branches  of  it  most  directly  con- 
nected with  their  own  tongue.  But  the  results  of  their  labours 
after  all  are  not,  in  our  view,  so  valuable  to  the  English  lexico- 
grapher as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  The  abundant 
materials  these  foreign  scholars  have  accumulated  and  arranged 
for  the  ready  comparison  of  kindred  words  in  a  multitude  of 
cognate  tongues,  may  indeed  easily  become  a  hindrance  and  a 
snare  rather  than  a  help  to  the  English  lexicographer.  His- 
main  business  is  to  elucidate  fully  the  meaning  of  English 
words;  and  the  cardinal  condition  of  success  in  this  respect  is  a. 
thorough  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  literature,, 
especidly  at  the  critical  period  when  the  language  attained  its 
majority  and  assumed  its  present  shape.  Apart  from  this- 
special  knowledge,  even  minute  and  exact  philological  scholar-* 
ship  is  quite  as  likely  to  lead  the  English  critic  astray  as  to- 
guide  him  aright ;  and  this  injurious  effect  is,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
apparent  in  one  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  our  article,  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  *  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'  A  too  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  the  suggestions  and  analogies  of  comparative 
philology,  combined  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  native 
literature,  has  not  unfrequently  vitiated  his  painstaking  and  in 
many  respects  successful  attempt  to  elucidate  more  mlly  the 
sources  of  our  English  speech.  To  one  thoroughly  conversant 
¥rith  English  literature  in  its  rise  and  progress,  as  well  as 
during  its  best  periods,  comparative  philology  is  of  course  a 
valuable  help;  but,  after  all,  it  is  in  the  fuller  critical  study  of 
our  own  literature,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  rather  than  in. 
the  labours  of  foreign  scholars>  that  the  true  materials  for  a  more 
scientific  and  complete  exposition  of  the  language  are  to  be  found.. 

Happily  these  mvaluable  materials  have  largely  accumulated 

during  the  last  few  years.    To  say  nothing  of  the  accomplished 

'*1o-Saxon  scholars  our  own  country  ha^  recently  produced. 

He  light  their  critJM^Ubotirs  have  thrown  on  the  earliest 
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forms  of  ouc  mother  tongue,  the  more  useful  book  societies — 
such  as  the  Parker,  the  Camden,  and  the  Percy — ^have  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  students, 
many  extremely  rare,  valuaDle,  and  interesting  monuments  of 
our  early  literature.  The  Record  Commission  has  done  the 
same,  while  the  most  recent  organisation  for  issuing  rare  and 
archaic  literary  works  that  have  hitherto  been  virtually  in- 
accessible either  as  manuscripts  or  books  of  luxury — tiie  Early 
English  Text  Society — is  actively  at  work,  and  promises  to 
become  more  generally  useful  tiian  any  of  the  older  literary 
dubs  or  associations.  The  Saxon  and  semi-Saxon  texts,  such 
as  those  of  Casdmon,  the  Exeter  Book  and  Layamon's  Brut, 
issued  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  valuable  early  works 
published  independentiy  of  any  society,  such  as  the  Ormulum^ 
Wycliffe's  Bible,  and  Tyndale's  Testament,  have  all  added  to 
the  rich  literary  stores  now  accumulated  for  illostrating  the 
growth  and  process  of  tiie  language.  In  the  presence  of  these 
new  and  multiplied  sources  of  illustration,  Johnson's  review  of 
the  language  is  philologically  far  more  behind  the  time  than 
the  mere  date  of  its  pubUcation  would  suggest. 

These  ample   materials,  accumulated  during  the  last  half 
century,  have  hardly  yet  been  turned  to  anv  account.   Kichard- 
son's  Dictionary  is  almost  the  only  original  contribution  of  any 
special  value  made  to  tiie  lexicography  of  the  language  since 
tf ohnson's  day,  and  it  is  marked  by  defects  quite  as  strildnff  as  its 
excellences.    The  chief  merit  of  the  work  Ues  in  its  full  hterary 
illustrations,  which  were  collected  by  tiie  author  witii  great 
industry,  and  arranged  with  care  and  intelligence,  for  the  most 
part  in  chronological  order.    Under  many  of  the  more  important 
vernacular  terms  the  number  and  various  dates  of  the  illustra- 
tive examples  constitute  something  like  a  complete  history  of 
the  term  botii  in  form  and  meaning,  and  in  this   respect 
Bichardson's  Dictionary  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  materials 
to  the  scientific  students  of  the  language  and  literature.     But 
in  most  otiier  respects,  in  its  vocabulary,  derivations,  and  ex- 
planations, tiie  dictionary  is  conspicuously  meagre,  imperfect, 
and  erroneous.     Even  tiie  historical  illustrations  might  now 
be  largely  augmented  from  the  archaic  literary  stores  that 
have  been  opened  up,  as  well  as  from  the  standard  works  both 
in  prose  and  poetry  that  have  appeared  during  tiie  last  quarter 
cf  a  century.     Todd  in  his  edition  of  Johnson  added  largely 
to  the  vocabulary  and  illustrations  of  the  original  work,  but 
the  additions  are  often  curious  rather  than  useful,  and  thc: 
SQpplementary  labour,  though  abundant,  is  wanting  in  method^ 
oraer,  and  scientific  insight* 
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This  brings  us  to  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Of 
these,  the  two  first,  the  works  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Dr. 
Latham,  are  not  only  the  most  recent  contributions  towards  an 
improved  English  lexicography,  but  in  all  respects  the  most 
valuable.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  ib  not  indeed  an  English  Dic- 
tionary in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  simply,  like  the 
works  of  Junius  and  Skinner,  an  etymologicou  or  dictionary 
of  English  etymology.  We  have  already  intimated  what  seems 
to  us  a  general  defect  of  the  work,  the  relative  disproportion 
between  the  author's  philological  and  literary  knowledge,  his 
much  greater  familiarity  with  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
parative philology  of  English  words  than  with  the  various  and 
finer  shades  of  their  actual  meaning  and  use.  No  doubt  it  may 
be  said  in  reply  that  for  the  professed  etymologist  philological 
acquirements  are  all-important,  while  a  minute  and  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  is  of  less  account.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  truth  in  this.  But  even  in  tracing  the  derivation 
of  English  words  a  fine  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  their 
use  and  meaning  is  essential  in  order  to  keep  in  check  the  se- 
ductive suggestions  of  comparative  philology,  as  well  as  to  give 
sobriety,  moderation,  and  fixed  limits  to  etymological  research. 
•  When,  for  example,  Mr.  Wedgwood  refers  the  common 
English  word  *  dormouse '  to  a  problematical  French  *  dor- 
meuse,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  superficial  analogies 
of  sound  and  form  have  triumphed  over  the  fundamental  laws 
of  sound  etymological  inquiry, 

*  Dormouse.  The  termination  mouse  is  probably  an  instnnce  of 
false  etymology,  the  real  origin  beinjr  a  Fr.  dormeuse^  which  cannot. 
It  is  tnip,  be  cited  from  tlie  fHctionaric.-*,  but  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  name  by  which  the  animal  is  known  in  Languedoc,  radourmeire. 
In  the  same  diah'ct,  dourmeire^  u  slumbercr,  deepy  head,  equivalent 
to  dormeuse  (sourit,  a  mouse,  is  feminine)  iu  ordinary  French.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  474.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  does  not  exist  in  the  French 
language  in  the  sense  attributed  to  it.  Mr.  Wedgwood  ap- 
pears to  be  utterly  unconscious  that  the  French  name  for  a 
dormouse  is  un  loir.  But  apart  from  this  difficulty,  the  name 
is  of  rural  origin  and  use,  a  household  word  in  the  mouths  of 
more  than  half  the  rustics  of  England,  and  as  such  is  almost 
certain  to  be  of  vernacular  origin.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly 
native  compound,  the  first  syllable  being  a  generic  word  in  the 
language  to  express  what  is  lazy,  drowsy,  torpid,  or  inert,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  rfora,  a  drone,  and  giving  rise  to  a  verb  in 
two  forms,  to  dor  or  darey  to  reduce  to  a  torpid  or  inert  state, 
used  especially  *     *  *he  effect  which  bright  colours  and 
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dazzling  spots  of  Kghi  have  on  certain  birds  such  as  larks, 
and  also  the  numbing  power  which  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
exert  over  their  victims  through  the  fascination  of  extreme 
fear.  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  himself  pointed  out  this  meaning  in 
his  article  on  the  word  'dare'  (vol.  i.  p.  437),  where  he  says, 

*  To  dare  birds,  to  catch  them  by  frightening  with  a  hawk, 

*  mirror,  or  other  means ;  to  dor^  to  frighten,  stupify ;  rfor,  a 
'  fool ;  so  in  German  thor.^  The  fundamental  signification  of 
dare^  as  of  the  parallel  form  daze^  is  to  stun  with  a  loud  noise, 
to  stupify.  In  actual  use,  howeVer,  dor  and  dare  are  certainly 
confounded  by  early  writers.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  as,  what- 
ever may  be  true  of  their  origin,  they  are  undoubtedly  closely 
connected  in  meaning.  Without  going  fully  into  this  point 
here,  it  should  be  noted  that  just  as  dor  is  used  both  for  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  for  the  humming  continuous  noise  that 
makes  one  drowsy  as  well  as  for  the  drowsy  state,  so  the  verb 
€iare  is  used  intransitively  as  well  as  transitively.  In  the 
earliest  version  of  Livy,  for  example,  is  the  following  passage 
referring  to  the  treachery  of  Philemenus  by  which  the  city  of 
Tarentum  was  taken.     *  When  he  came  thither  [to  the  gate  of 

*  the  town]  he  awaked  the  porter,  saying  that  he  had  brought 
^  a  greate  boore  that  he  had  slayn.    At  the  fyrst  call  the  porter 

*  opened  the  gates ;  and  fyrst  let  in  two  young  men  of  his.  com- 

*  pany ;  then  entred  he,  and  other  his  servantes  pluckyng  in 

*  the  great  boore.     At  whose  greatnesse  whyle  the  keeper  was 

*  daryng  and  musyngey  Philomenes  sodenly  slew  hym  with  his 

*  .boore  speare  or  hunting  staffe.'  (Inferentes  aprum  duos 
juvenes  secutus  ipse  cum  expedite  venatore,  vigilem,  incautius 
miraculo  magnitudinis  in  eos,  qui  ferebant,  versum,  venabulo 
trajicit.)  In  this  passage  'daring  and  musing'  mean  gazing 
with  fixed  look  and  astonishment  of  mind,  extreme  wonder  and 
admiration  producing  the  same  physical  effect  as  extreme  fear, 
and  the  same  word  therefore  being  so  far  appropriately  em- 
ployed to  express  both.     This  explains  the   phrase   ^daring 

*  larks,'  which,  as  well  as  *  dared  larks,'  is  used  by  Elizabethan 
vrriters  in  the  sense  of  lying  still  and  gazing  fixedly  on  an  ob- 
ject either  in  wonder  or  fear.  In  the  same  way  the  hare  is 
said  to  dare  or  to  lie  daring  in  her  form. 

With  regard  to  the  noun,  half  a  dozen  of  our  older  glossaries, 
including  Kersey  and  Bailey,  give  as  the  meaning  of  dor  the 
drone  bee.  In  composition  it  is  found  throughout  the  south 
and  west  of  England  in  the  form  of  dumbledor,  the  name 
given  to  the  humble  bee,  but  which  literally  translated  into 
more  familiar  terms  is  simply  the  humming  drone.  From 
the  drone  bee  the  term  was  extended  to  the  chafer  and  beetle 
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tribe,  who  have  a  drowsy,  hmmnmg,  droning  flight,  and  lob 
against  the  twilight  pedestrian  in  an  aimless,  Imnbering,  stupid 
way ;  and  also  in  a  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense  to  the 
lazy  and  sluggish  di*ones  of  the  social  hive.  The  word  is  used 
familiarly  by  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  in  these  senses,  and 
earlier  still  by  Sir  Thomas  More  amongst  others.  One  form 
of  the  verb  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  in  Surrey's  indignant  pro- 
test against  Wolsey's  arrogance : — 

*  My  lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?    If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility  ;  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks.' 

On  this  passage  Steevens  justly  observes :  ^  It  is  well  known 
'  that  the  hat  of  a  cardinad  is  scarlet;  and  that  one  of  the 
'  methods  of  daring  larks  was  by  small  mirrors  fastened  on 
'  scarlet  cloth,  which   engaged  the  attention  of  these  birds 

*  while  the  fowler  drew  his  net  over  them.'  An  illustration  of 
the  other  form  of  daring  by  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  hawk 
tribe,  over  their  victims,  occurs  in  Henry  V.  in  the  speech  of  a 
French  constable  on  the  eve  of  the  battle : — 

^  Then  let  the  trumpet  sound 
The  tucket-sonance  and  the  note  to  mount: 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield.* 

Of  the  verb  in  the  other  form  an  example  is  given  by  Todd 
from   Hales's  *  Golden  Remains:'  *When  we  are  so  easily 

*  dorred  and  amated  with  every  sophism,  it  is  a  certain  ami- 

*  ment  of  great  defect  of  inward  furniture  and  worth.'  The 
verb  *  to  dor '  is  explained  in  some  of  our  old  dictionaries  '  to 
^  make  dull,  stupid,'  and  is  used  habitually  in  the  sense  of  ^  to 

*  stupify.'  Dormouse  therefore  is  simply  drone-mouse,  the 
inert,  torpid,  or  sleeping  mouse,  and  the  wanting  link  to  illus- 
trate the  form  of  the  compound  is  supplied  by  Howel  and  Cot- 
grave.  Howel  gives  the  dor-bee  as  a  synonym  for  the  drone-bee, 
and  Cotmrave  has  under  baradon,  a  drone  or  dor-bee.  As  a 
dor-bee  is  a  drone-bee,  so  dor-mouse  is  simply  a  drone-mouse, 
all  that  is  further  needed  to  complete  the  analogy  being  sup- 
plied by  Holland,  who  in  his  translation  of  Pliny  invariably 

fives  the  word  *  dormouse '  in  the  same  way,  with  a  hyphen 
etween  the  two  parts  of  the  compound.  Before  leaving  the 
word,  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Wedgwood's  explanation  of  dor, 
both  noun  and  verb,  is  conspicuously  meagre  and  insufficient, 
and  well  illustrates  our  general  criticism.     While  we  are  taken 
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far  afield  to  Norse^  Graelic^  Danish^  and  Erse  for  the  etymo- 
logy, the  more  direct  and  characteristic  sense  of  the  verb,  that 
in  which  it  itf  used  in  the  above  extract,  is  not  given  at  alL 
Curiously  enough  too,  in  the  etymology  he  has  not  even  men- 
tioned the  Anglo-Saxon  word  through  which  undoubtedly  it 
&as  come  to  us,  whatever  may  be  true  ¥rith  regard  to  its 
primitive  rektionship  to  cognate  forms  in  other  tongues. 

Did  space  allow,  other  examples  of  the  same  defective  treat- 
ment might  easily  be  given.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  how- 
ever, not  to  recognise  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  learned 
and  most  laborious  work.  It  shows  throughout  a  wide  range 
of  exact  philological  knowledge,  an  easy  command  of  the 
:general  principles  established  in  this  department  of  inquiry, 
together  with  persevering  industry  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  successful  research  into  the  relationships  and  affinities  of 
language.  The  author  has,  moreover,  not  only  a  fine  culti- 
vated perception  of  linguistic  affinities,  a  quick  eye  and  ear 
for  related  forms,  but  a  philosophical  insight  into  the  various 
gradations  of  meaning,  the  whole  process  of  mental  change  by 
which  the  primitive  sense  of  words  gradually  passes  into  their 
secondary  and  metaphorical  significations.  This  ready  power 
of  following  the  subtle  associations  of  thought  and  feeling  by 
which  material  objects  and  activities  become  significant  and 
purely  mental  states  and  processes,  and  the  language  of  sense 
18  transformed  into  the  lan^age  of  reflection,  is  of  immense 
service  in  etymological  inquiries,  when  kept  in  due  check  by  a 
constant  reference  to  the  facts  to  be  explained.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  danger  in  such  researches  lest  generalisation  should 
outrun  the  materials  on  which  it  builds,  especially  if  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  interest  of  a  theory,  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  has 
not  wholly  escaped  this  form  of  peril.  He  not  only  has  a 
theory  on  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  origin  of  language, 
but  advocates  its  claims  with  a  kind  of  crusading  energy  and 
perseverance.  He  strongly  supports  what  Professor  Max 
Miiller  rather  irreverently  calls  the  bow-wow  theory,  his  book 
being  avowedly  intended  as  a  voluminous  illustration  of  its 
truth.  This  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  favourite  theory,  if  sometimes 
a  help,  is  quite  as  often  a  source  of  weakness  and  error.  If  it 
sometimes  illuminates  a  group  of  related  words,  it  quite  as  often 
carries  its  author  away  from  the  immediate  facts  across  the 
whole  field  of  comparative  philology,  and  ends  by  substituting 
a  conjectured  analogy  with  remote  tongues  for  a  plain  ana 
straightforward  derivation  of  the  word  in  hand.  Illustrations 
of  this,  ajB  well  as  of  other  slight  defects  in  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
Jeally  valuable  work,  will  be  given  incidentally  in  the  more 
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detailed  notice  of  Dr.  Latham's  laboura.  On  the  ivhole,  while 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  work  must  undoubtedly  occupy  a  high  place 
in  scientific  etymology,  it  seems  to  us  more  valuable  as  a  con- 
tribution to  comparative  philology  based  on  the  study  of  a 
particular  tongue  than  as  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
English  language. 

Dr.  Latham's  work  is  not  only  an  English  dictionary  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  in  many  important  respects  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  our  national  lexicography.     Though 
nominally  based  on  Johnson's  dictionary,  so  much  of  the  original 
text  is  discarded  as  imperfect  or  erroneous,  and  the  additions 
in  every  department  are  so  numerous  and  extensive,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  virtually  a  new  book.     Still  while  thus 
amplifying  and  improvitig  the  original  work  until  its  form  can 
no  longer  be  recognised.  Dr.  Latham  remains  faithful  in  the 
main  to  its  general  spirit  and  plan,  and  his  new  dictionary 
may  fairly  be  said  to  possess  many  of  the  characteristic  excel- 
lences and  defects  of  the  old.     Where  he  has  occasionally  de- 
parted from  Johnson's  plan,  as  in  the  capricious  introduction 
of  long  philological  digressions  on  disputed  points  of  origin, 
derivation,  and  meaning,  the  innovation  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  improvement.    But  before  descending  to  particular  criticism 
it  will  be  right  to  notice   the   general  plan  of  his  labours. 
The  vocabulary,  or  list  of  words,  naturally  comes  first,  and 
here  the  new  work  is  an  enormous  improvement  on  the  old, 
which  was  notoriously  defective  in  this  important  respect.    Dr, 
Johnson's  list  of  words  erred  both  by  exceeds  and  defect,  his 
columns  being  crowded  with  *  terms  of  art,'  as  he  calls  them-  - 
technical  terms  that  had  no  place  in  English  literature  or  in 
ihe   language   of  ordinary  life—  while  numbers   of  idiomatic 
terms  and  phrases  employed  by  good  writers  and  having  an 
established  historical  position,  are   altogether   excluded.      It 
will  always,  no  doubt,  be  a  difficult  and  disputed  point  in  th« 
lexicography  of  a  living  tongue  where  the  exact  line  should  be 
drawn  between  admission  and  exclusion,  and  if  a  choice  is  to 
be  made,  what  principle  of  selection  should  be  adopted.    With- 
out going  to  the  extreme  length  of  Archbishop  Trench  and  tlie 
Philological  Society,  we  should  be  disposed  to  take  a  liberal 
view  on  this  point.     Archbishop  Trench  and  the  Society  he 
represents  would  include  every  word  to  be  found  in  the  litera* 
ture  of  the  language,  the  base  utterances  of  notorious  word- 
coiners,  as  well  as  the  rarer  and  partially  obsolete  but  sterling 
issues  of  the  national  mint.    They  would  adopt  into  an  Engliih 
dictionary  such  words,  for  example,  as  the  following,  all  of 
dch,  with  many  more  of  a  b'^**  '^'"^  are  used  by  Dr.  Henry 
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More  In  his  philosophical  poems : — aitif  nothing ;  ananke,  ne- 
cessity ;  dizoia,  double-lived ;  apterie,  unwinged ;  phrenition, 
anger,  fury  ;  penia,  want ;  monocordiay  single-heartedness ;  lam- 
proproiKBa,  the  bright  side  of  Providence ;  melamproniBa,  the 
dark  side  of  Providence ;  hattove^  the  chief  ^ood ;  taffathon,  the 
goody  the  excellent ;  psychania^  the  land  oi  souls ;  and  psitta-^ 
cusa,  land  of  parrots.  This  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Philological  Society's  principle, 
and  indicates  the  necessity  of  laying  down  some  rule  of  selec- 
tion, however  general.  In  our  judgment  a  dictionary  should 
include  all  words  sanctioned  by  literary  use,  and  all  woids  that 
can  be  proved  in  any  way  to  exist,  whether  sanctioned  by 
known  literary  use  or  not,  belonging  to  the  root  elements  of  the 
language.  With  regard  to  words  of  foreign  origin,  literary  use 
would  be  established  by  instances  of  their  employment  from 
more  than  one  writer,  or  even  by  a  single  instance  from  the 
works  of  authors  of  repute  not  given  to  verbal  eccentricities 
and  innovations.  With  regard  to  the  vernacular  terms,  the 
Saxon  and  Angle  words  still  living  in  the  provinces,  but  of 
which  perhaps  no  instance  of  actual  literary  use  can  at  present 
be  given,  these  are  in  the  strictest  sense  national  property,  and 
ought  therefore^  in  our  view,  to  be  gathered  into  the  national 
storehouse  of  words,  not  only  as  being  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  complete  inventory  of  our  vernacular  wealth,  but  also  for 
possible  future  use.  Under  the  designation  Angle  are  included 
all  local  words  of  Scandinavian  oi'igin,  and  several  of  these 
during  recent  years  have  passed  into  our  current  speech.  Mr. 
Tennyson,  for  example,  being  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  an 
Anglian  district,  has  through  his  writings  given  currency  to 
several  provincial  words  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  rule 
we  have  laid  down  will  include  such  a  word  as  jaiinock,  the 
epithet  of  hearty  approval  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  other 
day  by  his  Lancashire  audience.  Tliis  appears  to  be  an  old 
Norse  word  meaning  fair,  straightforward,  downright,  preserved 
for  centuries  among  the  rustics  and  artisans  of  Lancashire, 
with  scarcely  any  alteration  of  form  or  meaning.  From  the 
south  and  west  of  England  expressive  Saxon  terms  might  be 
collected  which  have  never  yet  been  registered  in  any  glossary, 
helping  directly  to  clear  up  difficulties  in  the  vocabulary  of  our 
early  literature.  The  truth  is  archaic  and  provincial  English 
mean  very  much  the  same  thing,  most  of  the  vernacular  and 
expressive  t^rms  still  living  in  the  provinces  having  at  one 
time  o.r  other  found  a  place  in  the  literature.  And  the  process 
of  recovery  and  return  is  continually  going  on,  archaic  words 
being  recalled  and  provincial  terms  promoted  to  meet  the  grow- 
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ing  exigencies  of  our  expanding  literature  and  varied  puUic 
life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hundreds  of  words  that 
were  obsolete  or  provincial  a  century  ago  are  now  in  current 
literary  and  colloquial  use.  With  regard  to  these  provincial 
terms^  sufficient  proof  of  their  existence  would  perhaps  be  sup- 
plied by  the  fact  of  their  past  registration  by  competent  in- 
•  quirerS;  or  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  actual  use  at  the 
present  time.  We  may  notice  in  passing  that  the  want  of  any 
provision  for  collecting  and  properlv  sifling  words  of  this  cla^ 
IS  a  marked  defect  in  the  plan  of  a  national  dictionary  laid 
down  by  the  Philological  Society.  There  must  be  some  limit, 
however,  with  r^ard  to  date,  as  well  as  with  r^ard  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  words  to  be  admitted.  We  should  be 
disposed  to  take  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  time  usually  fixed  upon  as 
that  in  which  the  language  assumed  its  present  form.  Much  of 
Lydgate's  writing,  for  example,  is  comparatively  modem  in 
structure,  and  may  be  easily  understood  without  a  glossary, 
and  Chaucer  is  perhaps  more  generally  read  now  than  at  any 
former  period,  except  in  his  own  day  and  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  Allowing,  however,  the  greatest  latitude  in  this 
respect,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  further  back  than  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  writers  of  a  much 
-earlier  date  might  of  course  be  usefiilly  quoted  to  illustrate  the 
more  archaic  signification  of  words. 

Dr.  Liatham  has  not  drawn  any  very  sharp  chronological 
line,  or  laid  down  any  very  definite  principle  as  to  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  words.  But  in  practice  he  gives  the  widest 
interpretation  to  the  phrase  ^English  language,'  his  own  vo- 
cabulary being,  in  conception  at  all  events,  most  comprehensive 
and  complete.  If  he  errs  at  all  in  this  respect,  the  error  is  one 
of  excess  rather  than  of  defect,  as  he  includes  not  only  the 
majority  of  archaic  and  a  large  body  of  provincial  terms,  but  a 
miUtitude  of  cant,  slang,  and  purely  colloquial  epithets  and 
phrases.  To  archaic  words  in  particular  he  allows  the  widest 
latitude,  some  being  given,  such  as  bise^  north  wind,  a  pure 
French  word,  supported  in  English  by  only  a  single  illustration, 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  *  If  any  words  of  this  class 
are  omitted,  and  many  of  course  are,  it  is  not  on  principle,  but 
simply  from  oversigh^m^gnorance  of  their  existence.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I^^^^HEni  h^^ucuted  this  part  of  his  task 
with  commendabl6^^^^H[  ^M^^^^V*  ^^  ^9  moreover,  as 
friendly  to  the  n^^^^^^k^^^^^A  special  credit  for  the 
"^nc^on  of  T^^^^^^B^^^^^Bern  usage,  and  his  list 
gisms  is  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^Ba  number  of  compara-* 
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tively  modem  words^  such  as  linguistics^  liberticidcy  mobocracyy 
bureaucracy y  monocracy y  ahsolutisniy  as  well  as  a  number  of  pro* 
Yincial  and  revived  words  and  new  compounds,  such  z&  flunkey ^ 
cantankerous,  kettledrum^  garotte,  bosh,  and  even  knuckleduster. 
Sdll,  as  must  always  be  the  case,  numbers  of  this  class  quite  as 
well  entitled  to  a  place  as  those  inserted  are  omitted,  such,  for 
-example,  as  fetish  and  fetichism,  conative  and  conation,  the 
former  used  by  Cudworth  and  ihe  latter,  habitually  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton ;  astrolatry  and  moralize  as  a  verb  to  ele- 
vate and  purify,  opposed  to  demoralize,  both  used  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill ;  centoist,  a  compiler,  derived  from  cento ;  and  others  of 
<XHDparatively  recent  mtroduction,  quite  as  likely  to  stand  their 
ground  as  some  Dr.  Latham  has  given.    He  has  collected  also  a 
<x)iisiderable  number  of  modem  scientific  words,  such  as  homo^ 
logy,  homologue,  paletiology,  and  kinematics,  but  others  equally 
weU  entitled  to  notice,  such  as  cadastre  and  cadastral,  kinetic, 
-deontology y  and  singularly  enough  analogue,  are  omitted.     The 
omission  of  analogue  is  a  strange  oversight,  the  word  being  not 
only  habitually  used  by  the  best  authors,  but  employed  by 
Dr.  Latham  himself  in  his  long  dissertation  on  contemporary 
{p.  544).     Other  terms  belonging  to  the  class  of  old  or  revived 
words  with  special  modem  significations,  such  as  crocket,  ladies' 
£uicy-work,  and  croquet,  the  out-door  game,  are  in  like  manner 
overlooked.     There  is  also  a  special  class  of  modem  words 
formed  from  existing  words  by  analogy,  or  by  analogy  and 
contrast,  and  constituting  in  some  cases  a  pair  of  terms  with 
opposite  meanings,  that  seem  to  have  escaped  Dr.  Latham's 
notice.     As  examples  of  this  class,  we  may  specify /abiim,  used 
by  recent  writers,  oldster,  used  by  Thackeray ;  hymnody,  on 
the  analogy  of  psalmody,  used  by  Dean  Stanley ;  midnoon,  used 
by  Tennyson ;  moonset,  used  by  Browning ;  painsworthy,  on  the 
model  of  praiseworthy,  used  by  Mr.  Marsh ;  and  colloquialism, 
on  the  model  of  provincialism.     Another  class  exemplified  by 
the  words  organon,  eirenicon,  etymologicon,  not  specially  modem 
or  English  in  form,  but  now  thoroughly  adopted  into  the  lan- 
guage, and  used  by  good  writers,  is  very  imperfectly  repre- 
sented, the  examples  we  have  given  being  omitted,  while  a  num- 
ber of  purely  foreign  and  special  terms,  like  libretto  and  curioso 
^are  inserted.  The  omission  of  these  examples  is  the  more  sur- 
prising as  Dr.  Latham  gives  gnomon,  catholicon,  and  enchiridion. 
Anglicised  Greek  forms  of  the  same  type,  but  in  less  general 
iise.     In  addition  to  the  classes  of  modem  or  special  words  im- 
perfectly represented,  or  altogether  omitted,  there  are,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  several  important  archaic  or  provincial  words 
either  overlooked,  or  imperfectly  and  even  erroneously  explained. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  classes  of  words — the  one 
learned,  and  the  other  lewd^in  the  earlier  meaning  of  the  term 
— in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us.  Dr.  Latham  errs  by  excess,  his 
entries  being  far  more  numerous  than  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
general  dictionary  of  English.  These  are  technical  terms, 
those  restricted  to  special  branches  of  natural  science,  such  as 
chemistry,  botany,  anatomy,  and  never  used  in  general  litera- 
ture ;  and  those  belonging  to  the  vocabulary  of  Tow,  and  what 
is  called  fast  life,  cant  terms,  the  dialect  of  thieves  and  cadgers, 
and  purely  slang  terms,  the  dialect  of  sporting  life.  No  doubt 
words  from  both  these  prolific  sources  occasionally  pass  into 
literature,  like  the  word  snob,  for  example,  as  well  as  into  the 
better  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  these  cases,  having  risen 
into  respectable  society,  it  is  right  they  should  find  a  place  in 
a  directory  of  the  language.  There  are  also  peculiar  slang 
meanings  of  words  in  established  use — such  as  fast,  slow,  ffreen, 
and  mvffy  which  may  fairly  be  noticed,  and  Dr.  Latham  has 
accordingly  included  their  slang  senses  in  his  enumeration  of 
their  various  significations.  But  why  should  pal  in  the  slang 
sense  of  companion,  and  lushj/  in  the  sense  of  being  drunky  be 
honoured  with  special  notice  ?  Why  again  should  header  and 
heeltaps  in  their  slang  significations  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  separate  entries  ?  And  if  these  are  admitted,  why  should 
words  like  mooning,  in  the  phrase  *  mooning  about,'  and  duffer, 
both  of  which  have  recently  come  into  current  and  even  literary 
use,  be  excluded  ?  The  word  duffer  in  particular  has  a  special 
claim  to  notice,  as  it  occupies  a  prominent  place,  not  only  in 
the  language  of  ordinary  London  life,  but  in  the  more  recon- 
dite and  mysterious  vocabulary  of  the  turf.    A  few  months  ago, 

*  a  respectable-looking  elderly  man,  known  to  the  police  as  a 
'  *^  duffer,"  was  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor  for  final  ex- 

*  amination  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  dispose  of  spurious 

*  articles  of  jewellery  by  representing  them  to  be  made  of  gold.' 
This  gives  us  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  but  there  is  a 
secondary  or  metaphorical  sense  in  which  it  becomes  an  epithet 
of  the  direst  omen  and  application  in  sporting  circles.  This 
darker  and  more  solemn  signification  is  fully  explained  by 
the  Earl  of  Glasgow  in  a  letter  to  a  provincial  newspaper, 
rebutting  some  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him* 
He  says:  — 

*  That  i)art  of  your  correspondent's  letter  which  mentions  that  I 
lust  five  matches  in  one  day  at  Newcastle,  and  the  statement  I  am 
^aid  to  have  made  respecting  my  income,  although  both  totally 
untrue,  might  have  been  merely  Inughed  at ;  but  when  a  person  is 
uccu^ed  of  having  what  is  called  a  *' duffer''  iu  his  stable,  it  is  more 
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lerioas.  In  torf  language  a  daffer  means  a  horse  which  is  by  some 
means  made  a  great  favourite  by  his  owner  or  party,  in  order  that 
be  or  they  may  be  enabled  to  bet  against  it,  and  thereby  defraud  the 
public,  it  never  being  intended  that  such  horse  shall  be  allowed  to 
win.  I  have  thought  this  explanation  necessary. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  *  Glasgow. 

'  Eelbome,  August  9/ 

The  most  serious  mistake  in  the  yocabulary  of  the  new  dic- 
tionary after  all  is  the  admission  of  so  many  terms  of  a  purely 
technical  character,  words  wholly  restricted  to  special  branches 
of  natural  science.  Without  pausing  to  enumerate  special 
examples  of  this  class,  which  may  be  collected  in  sufficient 
abundance  from  almost  any  part  of  the  work,  we  may  indicate 
a  general  test  by  which  they  may  be  known.  This  is  the 
absence  of  any  literary  illustration  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term,  its  place  being  supplied  by  an  extract  from  a  tech- 
nical manual  of  the  science  to  which  the  word  belongs.  Now, 
while  an  extract  from  a  technical  work  in  support  of  a  tech- 
nical word  may  be  very  proper  in  a  technological  dictionary, 
it  is  out  of  place  in  a  general  lexicon  of  the  language.  If  the 
word  belongs  to  a  science  with  a  special  and  artificial  vocabu- 
lary like  botany  and  chemistry,  and  no  instance  can  be  given 
of  Its  use  beyond  the  technicalities  of  its  own  science,  it  has  no 
right  to  a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  English.  It  must,  however, 
in  fairness  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Latham's  offences  in  this  re- 
spect are  not  nearly  so  numerous,  or  so  serious  in  relation  to 
the  vocabulary  at  large,  as  those  of  his  predecessor  Johnson. 

Next  to  the  list  of  words  in  a  dictionary  comes  the  elucidation 
of  their  meaning,  and  this  in  general  consists  of  three  branches 
— derivation,  definition,  and  example.  In  reference  to  the  first, 
to  the  etymologies.  Dr.  Latham,  in  describing  the  course  he 
has  followed,  lays  down  the  true  principle  of  procedure  in  this 
important  part  of  a  lexicographer's  duty.  After  stating  that 
all  conjectural  derivations  had  been  swept  away,  he  adds: 

*  The  editor  has  refrained  from  speculation,  not  only  where  the 
origin  of  a  word  is  unknown,  but  also  where  it  is  uncertain.  .  .  .  The 
first  object  in  ascertaining  the  derivation  of  word:i  is  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  language,  the  second  is  to  deduce  their  roeifhing  from 
their  origin.  For  both  these  purposes  it  is  clear  that  a  doubtful 
etymology  is  a  source  of  error  and  confusion.' 

Nothing  can  be  sounder  in  principle  than  this  proscription  of 
conjectural,  speculative,  and  uncertain  etymologies.  But  con- 
sidering the  temptations  of  the  subject,  it  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  expect  even  the  most  virtuous  lexicographer  to  adhere 
strictly  to  his  own  rule.     The  columns  of  a  dictionary  are  not 
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the  place  for  prolix  dissertations  on  doubtful  or  disputed  pointo 
of  philological  inquiry^  or  for  exhibiting  in  any  detul  the  analy* 
tical  processes  of  etymological  research.     The  results  of  such 
processes  alone  should  be  given  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible. 
As  a  work  of  general  guidance  and  instruction^  it  should  ex-- 
hibit  ascertained  and  established  etymologies  in  a  condensed 
and  intelligible  shape,  without  perplexing  the  minds  of  those 
who  refer  to  it  for  definite  information  by  vague  conjecture 
and  irrelevant  discussion.    For  this  purpose  it  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  Engush  word  to  the  language 
from  which  it  is  immediately  derived,  and  give  the  form  through 
which  it  has  come,  or  at  most,  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
the  related  forms  in  cognate  tongues.     This  is  the  course  Dr. 
Latham  usually  pursues.     Rather  than  encumber  his  pages 
with  mere  conjecture,  he  has  left  a  considerable  number  of 
words  without  any  etymology  at  all,  though  some  of  these 
might  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  be  referred  to  well* 
known  roots.     For  a  l^ge  proportion  of  what  may  be  called 
new  and  revised  derivations  ne  relies  on  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
labours,  either  silently  adopting  his  conclusions  or  quoting 
directly  from  his  pages,  the  quotations  often  running  to  a  con- 
siderable length.     This  process  is  indeed  carried  to  excess,  the 
large  blocks  of  miscellaneous  philological  discussion  transferred 
bodily  from  Mr.  Wedgwood's  volumes  being  often  a  good  deal 
in  the  way,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  mctionary 
rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  help.    But  Mr.  Wedgwood  is 
the  Skinner  of  the  new  work,  and,  singularly  enough.  Dr. 
Latham  relies  on  him  so  implicitly  as  to  attempt  little  in  the 
way  of  original  etymological  suggestion  on  his  own  account. 
Indeed,  considering  how  well  he  is  equipped  by  special  ac- 
quirements for  this  work,  and  that  he  has  a  decided  taste  for 
philological  speculation,  if  not  a  tendencv  towards    philo- 
logical caprice,  Dr.  Latliam  has  contributed  surprisingly  few 
etymologies  to  the  main  body  of  the  work.    But  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  his  moderation  and  self-restraint  in  this  respect,  he 
gives  the  reins  to  his  philological  fancies,  and  airs  his  favourite 
linguistic^conceits  in  occasional  dissertations,  which  are,  in  our 
view,  the 'chief  blemish  of  the  work.     Many  of  these  disserta- 
tions are  on  points  of  no  particular  interest — mere  crotchets 
in  fact — and  liie  great  majority,  whether  in  themselves  interest- 
ing or  not,  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  dictionary.     Some 
of  the  longest  are  devoted  to  minute  questions  of  accent,  spell- 
ing, and  pronunciation,  such  as  the  discussions  under  amna^ 
scence,  contemporary y  checkers^  cirrhopod^  and  lamb.    Others  are 
V  grammatica],  such  as  that  under  gifted,  or  partly  gram-^ 
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matical  and  partly  logical^  as  the  long  disquisition  on  objective 
in  its  grammatical  use,  and  the  still  longer  one  on  am  as  an 
•  active  verb,  or  *  copula  of  present  time,'  as  Dr.  Latham  calls 
it,  discriminated  from  am  the  neuter  verb  to  be  or  exist.  Some 
again  give  a  detailed  history  of  a  favourite  word,  with  a  good 
deal  of  conjectural  etymology,  such  as  those  under  boiled^  brent- 
goose, and  brooklet,  while  others  are  occupied  with  minute 
questions  of  ethnological  philology,  such  as  the  dissertation  on 
Bogy.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  last,  raise  points  of  curiosity 
and  interest,  but  their  proper  place  is  the  journal  of  a  special 
society,  not  the  columns  of  a  dictionary.  The  dissertations 
on  particles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  adverbs  often  run  to 
inordinate  length,  and  come  under  the  same  general  con* 
demnation.  It  is  right,  of  course,  that  a  succinct  and  discri* 
minating  account  of  the  various  senses  in  which  particles  are 
used  should  be  given ;  but  to  devote  eight  columns  to  not,  and 
five  to  but,  shows  a  defective  sense  of  proportion  that  must 
seriously  mar  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  some  cao^s^ 
indeed,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  length  of  the  dissertation 
were  in  a  kind  of  inverse  ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion discussed.  Upwards  of  two  columns,  for  example,  are 
devoted  to  the  words  braid  and  bolter,  each  used  once  by  Shak- 
speare,  and  not  foimd  in  the  same  form  and  meaning  in  any 
other  author.  'This  would  be  almost  unpardonable  even  in  a 
Shakspearian  dossary,  and  it  is  preposterous  in  a  general  dic- 
tionary of  the  language/  No  doubt  the  temptation  to  extended 
discussion  in  these  cases  is  great,  braid  in  particular  being^ 
perhaps  the  most  vexed  epithet  in  the  whole  Shakspearian 
vocabulary.  But  it  is  the  business  of  a  lexicographer  to  resist 
such  a  temptation,  and  hold  himself  resolutely  to  the  work  in 
hand.  The  worst  of  it  is.  Dr.  Latham  sins  in  this  respect 
with  his  eyes  open.  He  says  imder  one  of  the  words  we  nave 
referred  to,  *  What,  however,  is  here  written  is  written  more  to 
'  stimulate  and  to  suggest  an  etymology  than  to  trace  the 
*  subject  in  a  purely  lexicograpmcal  manner.'  Still,  if  this 
kind  of  miscellaneous  and  irrelevant  discussion  must  have  a 
place  in  the  work,  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  concen- 
trated in  special  dissertations  that  may  easily  be  skipped,  rather 
than  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  dictionary.  It  is  right, 
However,  to  add  that  apart  from  this  special  feature,  the  etymo- 
logies are,  as  a  rule,  given  in  a  simple,  direct,  and  easily 
inteUigible  form. 

The  definition  of  the  meaning  of  words,  the  description  and 
explanation  of  their  various  significations,  is  perhaps  the  least 
aatisfieictory  part  of  Dr.  Latham's  work.   Nor  is  this  surprising. 
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Definition  is  the  most  delicate  and  perplexing  part  of  a  lexico- 
grapher's task,  requiring  for  its  successful  execution  a  rare 
union  of  varied  mental  fiower  and  s|>ecial  literary  acquire- 
ments. It  is  always  difficult  in  a  living  language  to  exhibit 
the  different  shades  of  meaning  that  attach  to  an  expressive 
word,  and  the  difficulty  is  of  course  increased  in  dealing  with  a 
language  so  copious  as  our  own.  English  is  peculiarly  rich,  if 
not  in  synonyms  which  afford  no  true  index  of  verbal  wealth, 
at  least  in  related  terms  expressing  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling,  evanescent  phases  of  perception  and  emotion  that 
would  escape  the  notice  or  elude  the  grasp  of  any  but  the  most 
accomplished  and  refined  verbal  interpreter.  These  remarks 
apply  with  special  force  to  the  language  of  imagination  and 
feeling,  and  it  is  in  this  department  that  the  inadequacy  of 
Dr.  Latham's  explanations  is  perhaps  most  apparent.  To  deal 
effectively  with  words  of  this  class  requires  not  only  a  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  literature  in  its  highest  forms, 
but  some  degree  of  poetical  insight  and  imaginative  sympathy, 
as  well  as  of  cultivated  literary  taste  and  feeling.  Dr.  Latham's 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  hard,  logical  type,  prone 
rather  towards  dealing  with  the  abstract  and  formal  side  of 
thought  and  langguage  than  with  their  living  relationships  and 
results.  He  accordingly  succeeds  best  in  t!je  interpretation  of 
scientific  terms,  his  definitions  and  examples  in  this  department 
being  as  a  rule  extremely  good.  He  is  less  happy  in  dealing 
with  the  language  of  reflection  proper,  some  of  his  explanations 
of  philosophical  tenns  being  conspicuously  meagre,  and  even 
inaccurate.  Without  pausing  to  give  in  detail  the  criticism 
which  would  suggest  itself  to  those  familiar  with  such  inquiries, 
we  may  refer  to  the  words  instinct^  imaffination,  ideoy  and 
immanent^  as  examples  of  this  defective  treatment.  The  defi- 
nition of  immanenty  indeed,  as  '  intrinsic,  inherent,  internal,' 
besides  being  altogether  vague  and  equally  applicable  to  a 
score  of  other  words,  misses  the  real  and  distinctive  meaning 
of  the  term.  It  is  specially  employed  to  denote  mental  activi- 
ties that  terminate  in  the  mind  itself  %vithout  producing  any 
physical  or  external  result ;  volitions,  for  example,  that  guide 
the  train  of  thought,  or  restrain  a  current  of  feeling,  without 
passing  into  any  overt  or  locomotive  act,  and  in  this  sense  the 
immanent  are  contrasted  with  the  transitive  activities  of  the 
mind.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  complain  of  the  philo- 
sophical explanations  as  a  whole,  as  Dr.  Latham  has  given 
special  attention  to  them,  and  in  most  cases,  where  the  defini- 
tion is  imperfect,  the  apt  and  numerous  examples  make  up  for 
the  defect 
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In  the  instance  just  given,  the  definition  is  defective  through 
its  vagueness  and  generality;  but  in  dealing  with  ordinary 
terms,  Jh.  Latham  more  frequently  perhaps  errs  on  the  other 
8ide,  in  giving  a  too  narrow  or  specific  sense  to  words  having 
a  wide  application,  and  used  in  a  generic  latitude  of  meaning, 
which  he  has  altogether  overlooked  Often,  indeed,  especially 
in  the  less  common  class  of  words,  being  evidently  ignorant  of 
their  real  si^fication,  he  simply  describes  what  he  tokes  to  be 
their  meanmg  in  the  particular  examples  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  He  retains,  for  example,  Johnson's  erroneous  expla- 
nation of  the  word  Ituhi  *  of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,'  *  evidently 
on  the  strength  of  a  well-known  passage  in  Shakspeare,  in 
which  it  is  associated  with  the  colour  green — 

*  How  lush  and  living  the  grass  looks,  how  green ! ' 

But  the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  colour  except  acciden- 
tally, its  real  meaning  being  juicy,  full  of  sap  or  moisture ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  one  of  the  poetical  epithets  to  describe  the 
vigorous  and  succulent  shoots  of  the  early  spring.  This  might 
easily  have  been  learnt  from  the  use  of  the  epimet  by  modem 
poets,  and  especially  bv  Keats,  who  is  fond  ot  it,  and  whose  in- 
timate acquamtance  with  the  Elizabethan  writers  makes  him  a 
Srfect  interpreter  of  their  language.  A  single  instance  from 
eats  will  suffice  to  bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  word — 

*  And  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  I'll  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowers.' 

Provincially  the  word  is  applied  to  ground  moistened  by  recent 
rain,  and  thus  easily  turned ;  and  its  primitive  poetical  meaning 
is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  the  secondary  slang  applications  lush 
and  ItLshy  to  states,  in  which  the  vital  clay  is  moistened  and  the 
body  filled  with  vinous  or  fermented  sap. 

Or  to  take  another  Shakspearian  word  in  which  Dr.  Latham 
claims  to  have  made  a  special  improvement,  bottle,  a  bunch  or 
bundle,  as  in  the  phrase  ^  bottle  of  hay.'  In  dealing  with  this 
word.  Dr.  Latham  places  it  under  a  separate  heading  and  ^ves 
it  a  new  spelling,  bottely  partly,  as  he  says,  to  mark  the  difier- 
ence  of  meaning  from  bottle  a  hollow  vessel  for  holding^  liquor, 
and  partly  for  Uie  sake  of  indicating  the  derivation.     The  new 

*  Johnson's  definition  is  taken  verbatim  from  Sir  T.  Hanmer's 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  perpetuates  a  blunder  natural  enough 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  which  ought  to  be  impossible 
now. 
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form^  though  scarcely  an  improvement,  may  perhaps  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage,  of  which,  however.  Dr.  Latham 
himself  is  ignorant.  But  the  main  point  is  that,  after  taking  so 
much  pains  with  the  word,  he  still  defines  it  *  a  bundle  of  grass, 
^  hay,  or  straw,'  according  to  its  special  use  in  the  '  Midsummer 
*  Night's  Dream.'  In  reality  the  word  has  no  special  con- 
nexion with  hay  or  straw,  though  we  happen  to  have  re- 
tained it,  and  thus  to  be  most  familiar  with  it,  in  a  phrase 
which  suggests  this.  %  It  means  bundle,  bunch,  or  lump  of  any 
Idnd^  from  the  Norman-French  bot^  which  Cotgrave  defines 
as  *  a  luncheon  or  ill-favoured  big  piece,  ill-favouredly  round, 
^  whence  pied  bot,  a  stumpe  or  dub  foot ;'  the  old  meaning  of 
luncheon,  like  that  of  the  kindred  terms  lunch,  nunch,  hunch, 
being  simply  a  big  piece,  a  collop  or  lump.  So  the  French 
still  say  a  botte  defoin,  meaning  a  truss  or  bottle  of  hay.  The 
English  word  bottle,  a  diminutive  in  form  only,  had  precisely 
the  same  meaning,  and  was  freely  used  in  this  generic  latitude 
in  Shakspeare's  day,  as  it  continues  to  be  provincially,  as  well 
as  in  epithets  and  phrases  still  common.  This  wider  meaning 
is  illustrated  in  the  special  epithet  applied  by  Shakspeare  to 
Bichard  III.,  and  explains  its  peculiar  force,  which  seems 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  commentators. 
Queen  Margaret  says  to  Elizabeth : 

^  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune  ! 
Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider. 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whett'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  that  poisonous  bunch-back*d  toad.' 

And  at  a  later  period,  the  prediction  being  verified.  Queen 
Elizabeth  repeats  the  bitterly  descriptive  phrase 


'  O  thou  didst  prophesy  the  time  would  come 
That  1  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  battled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad.' 

The  epithet  puzzled  the  early  commentators,  one  gravely 
suggesting  that '  a  bottled  spider  is  evidently  a  spider  Icept  in 
^  a  bottle,  long  fasting,  and  of  consequence  the  more  spiteful 
^  and  venomous;'  and  even  the  best  and  latest  commentator, 
Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  recent  glossary,  simply  repeats  Bitson's 
explanation, '  a  large  bloated  flossy  spider,  supposed  to  contain 
^  venom  proportionate  to  its  size.'  But  this  explanation  misses 
the  peculiar  force  of  the  epithet  bottled,  which  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  bunch-backed,  and  like  it  emphasizes  Richard's 
deformity.    ^  That  bottled  spider,'  therefore,  literally  meana 
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that  humped  or  hunched  venomouB  creature.*  The  term  bottkd 
is  still  provincially  applied  to  the  big,  large-bodied,  round- 
bttcked  spider,  that  in  tne  summer  and  autumn  spreads  its  web 
4uat«s  open  spaces  in  the  hedges,  ^  obvious  to  vagrant  flies.' 
What,  also,  has  escaped  the  commentators,  the  woid  bottle  was 
used  with  this  precise  signification  for  a  hunch  or  hump  in 
Shakspeare's  own  day.  In  a  popular  work  published  a  few 
yeaiB  before  he  came  to  London,  and  with  which  he  was 
£uniliar,  we  find  ^bottles  of  flesh'  given  aa  a  synonym  for 
great  wens  in  the  throat — the  Italian  word  gozzuti  being 
glossed  in  the  margin  as  follows:  ^men  in  the  mountaynes 
'with  great  battels  of  flesh  under  their  chin  through  the 
'  drinking  of  snow  water.'  We  still  retain  this  meaning  of  the 
word  in  a  number  of  phrases  and  epithets,  such  as  bottlenose, 
a  big  or  bunchy  nose ;  bottlehead,  provincial  for  great,  thick, 
or  blockhead ;  and,  not  to  multiply  examples,  in  the  bluebottle 
fly,  which  is  literally  the  bunchy  or  imwieldy  blue  fly. 

Other  examples  of  defective  explanations  occur  under  the 
words  deer,  dare,  braty  faggot,  hex,  convent,  and  kink,  the  last 
having  indeed  no  explanation  at  all  beyond  a  short  extract, 
which  gives  the  more  umited  and  technical  meaning  of  the  word. 
Deer  is  restricted  to  its  modem  sense — to  the  class  of  animals, 
that  is,  yielding  venison,  while  in  its  earlier  use  in  the  litera- 
ture it  is  a  generic  term  for  wild  animals  of  every  description. 
Caxton,  for  example,  makes  Bruin,  after  Reynard's  trick  had 

*  In  Shakspeare's  day  the  very  word  spider  connoted  poison, 
the  venom  of  ^e  spider  being  ahnost  as  proverbial  as  the  providence 
of  the  ant.  The  poisonous  nature  of  the  insect  is  indeed  not  only 
taken  for  granted  in  all  the  earlier  works  on  natural  history  from 
Aristotle  to  Pliny,  and  from  Pliny  to  Gesner  and  Aldrovandus,  but 
embodied  in  its  older  English  name  attercop,  the  last  syllable  of 
which  is  still  represented  in  cobweb,  Attercop literally  means  poison- 
head,  bunch  or  bag,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  attor  or  atier,  poison 
(found  also  in  adder),  and  cop,  a  head  or  knob  applied  generically 
to  roundish  bunchy  things  animate  and  inanimate.  The  following 
passage  from  a  chapter  on  venomous  creatures  in  the  oldest  work  on 
natural  history  in  the  language  will  illustrate  both  the  word  and  the 
quality  it  expresses  :  *  Some  venim  is  hote  and  drye  as  the  venim 
'  of  the  adder,  and  some  venim  is  colde  and  drye  as  the  venim  of 
'  scorpions,  and  some  venim  is  colde  and  rooyst  as  the  venim  of  at* 
*  tercopes.*  The  word  spider,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  a  slightly 
abbreviated  form  of  sptnder  or  pinner.  Of  the  two  names  for  the 
insect,  one  therefore  designates  its  supposed  qualities,  the  other  its 
known  operations.  It  should  be  noted  that  cop  in  the  older  name 
expresses  the  same  physical  characteristic  as  boUled^^ike  round  or 
Inmefay  shape  of  the  spider's  body. 
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cost  him  his  ears  and  fore-paws,  speak  of  the  fox  as  '  that  fell 
'  dere/  or,  in  other  words,  that  cruel  beast.  And  this  generic 
sense,  winch  lasted  at  least  for  a  century  longer,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  fragment  of  an  old  song  quoted  by  Shakspeare  in 
Lear — 

^  For  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer^ 
Have  been  Tom*8  food  for  many  a  year.* 

The  generic  meaning  of  dare  has  already  been  explained,  and 
may  be  compared  With  the  narrow  interpretation  of  Johnson, 
which  Dr.  Latham  retains.  Under  brat  he  only  gives  the 
secondary  and  contemptuous  sense  of  child,  referring  to  the 
primitive  meaning  only  to  question  its  existence.     He  says, 

*  According  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  original  meaning  of  the 

*  word  was  rag^  bundle  of  rags ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  braty  and 
^  Welsh  and  Gaelic  brat^  having  that  meaning.  On  the  other 
^  hand  it  may  be  connected  with  breed!  Rag  or  clout  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  primitive  meaning,  but  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Elizabethan  writers.  Thus  Churchyard,  eulogising 
the  merits  of  Cardan's  ^  Treatise  on  Consolation,'  says : 

^  The  beggar  that  bedeckt  in  brats  and  patched  rotten  rags 
In  budget  if  he  bear  this  book  would  scorn  the  roysterous  brags.' 

Faggotj  again,  is  defined  '  a  bundle  of  sticks ; '  but  though 
usually  applied  to  sticks,  it  means  simply  a  bundle,  and  Udall 
accordingly  speaks  of  ^golde  alreadie  fyned    and  made  in 

*  fagottes  or  plate.'  With  regard  to  the  word  kexy  Dr.  Latham, 
after  specially  discussing  its  etymology  and  speculating  as  to 
what  particular  plant  it  denotes,  concludes  by  defining  it '  um- 
^  belliferous  plant  so  called.'  This  is  worse  than  no  definition 
at  all,  as  it  not  only  suggests  what  is  false,  but  suppresses  the 
true  and  distinctive  meaning  of  an  expressive  word  in  common 
use  with  many  of  our  best  poets.  In  the  first  place,  hex  does 
not  designate  anv  peculiar  plant,  but  is  a  generic  name  for  the 
whole  class  of  tall  umbelliferous  annuals  with  hollow  reed-like 
stalks,  such  as  angelica  and  hemlock.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it 
designates  these  plants  not  in  their  green  and  sununer  beauty, 
but  m  their  winter  state  as  bleached  and  withered  stems  in  the 
leafless  hedges,  fit  only  to  feed  the  crackling  blaze  of  a  rustic 
ingle.  Hence  the  common  proverb  *  as  dry  as  a  kex,'  and  the 
use  of  the  term  amongst  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  to  designate 
what  is  withered,  sapless,  and  old.  Though  it  constantly 
carries  with  it  this  notion  of  what  is  dry  and  fit  for  fuel,  the 

feneric  meaning  of  the  term  is  that  of  hollow  stalks.     Thus 
[olland  in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  referring  to  the  silkworm's 
cocoon,  says,  ^  It  is  spun  into  a  small  thr^  with  a  spindle 
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'niade  of  some  light  hex  or  reed.'  In  this  sense  it  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  larger  umbelliferous  plants^  but  also  to  the 
elder  tree  from  the  hoUowness  of  its  stem.  Thus  Cotgrave 
gives  camm  de  suk,  a  kex  or  elder  stick;  and,  though  the  use 
is  comparatively  rare,  it  must  be  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is 
employed  by  Tennyson  in  the  *  Princess :' — 

'  Let  the  past  be  past :  let  be 
Their  canceird  Babels  :  though  the  rough  kex  break 
The  starred  mosaic,  and  the  wild  goat  hang 
Upon  the  shaft,  and  the  wild  fig-tree  split 
Their  monstrous  idols,  care  not  while  we  hear 
A  trumpet  in  the  distance  pealing  news 
or  better,  and  Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  bums 
Above  the  unrisen  morrow.' 

The  word  convent,  again,  is  restricted  to  its  later  and  secon- 
dary meaning,  being  defined  *  assembly  of  religious  persons, 

*  body  of  mo&s  or  nuns.'  But  in  Shakspeare's  day  the  word 
was  used  generically  for  an  assembly  of  any  kind.  Thus  in 
the  early  version  of  ^lian,  the  translator  rendering  the 
author's  glowing  description  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  and  refer- 
ring especially  to  the  shaded  banks  of  the  Peneus,  says :  ^  The 

*  people  bordering  and  inhabiting  thereabouts  make  their  ac- 

*  customable  convents,  their  usual  assemblies,  and  sumptuous 
'  bankets  in  those  pleasant  places.'  And  again  in  the  seventh 
book,  referring  to*  Demosthenes,  we  have :  *  He  consumed  the 
'  whole  night  season  in  meditating  and  conmiitting  to  the 

*  tables  of  remembrance  such  matters  as  he  was  to  publish  in 
'  the  common  convent^  and  assembly  of  the  Athenians.'  This 
early  meaning  of  the  word  escaped  the  industry  and  research 
of  Richardson,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  noticed  we  believe  by 
any  English  lexicographer.  It  is,  however,  of  some  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  verb  convent,  to  summon  before  a  court 
or  judge,  to  call  together,  to  assemble,  in  conmion  use  amongst 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  and  employed  four  or  five  times  oy 
Shakspeare  himself.  The  verb  is  used  intransitively  as  well  as 
transitively,  though  only  in  the  latter  sense  by  Shakspeare. 
In  the  passage  in  King  John,  where  alone  it  has  an  intransitive 
meaning — 

*  So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convented  sail 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoined  from  fellowship,* 

convented  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Mason  in  place  of 
convicted,  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  which  had  been  changed 
by  Pope  less  happily  perhaps  into  collected.  Dr.  Latham  indeed 
illustrates  the  intransitive  verb  by  a  quotation  firom  the  *  Noble 
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'  Kinsmen/  which  if  a  real  example  would  conflict  with  the 
statement  as  to  Shakspeare's  use  of  the  active  or  transitive  form 
onl J,  at  least  if  we  agree  with  the  best  critics^  such  as  Cole- 
ridge and  Dyce^  in  attributing  to  Shakspeare  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  play,  including  the  first  act^  from  which  the  pas- 
sage is  taken.  But  the  quotation  is  a  mistake,  as  anyone  who 
reads  the  whole  speech  and  the  context  will  at  once  perceive, 
convent  being  used  there,  as  uniformly  by  Shakspeare,*  in  the 
active  and  not  in  the  neuter  sense  as  Dr.  Latimm  imagines. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  however,  use  the  verb  intransitively, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  first  act  of  the  '  Noble  Eansmen,'  where 
it  occurs  twice,  it  is  used  in  the  intransitive  sense,  which  is 
habitual  with  Shakspeare,  is  a  slight  incident  confirming  the 
view  that  this  part  of  the  play  is  really  his  work.  The  English 
noun  conventy  m  its  classical  sense  of  a  meeting  or  assembly 
festive  or  judicial,  which  Dr.  Latham  in  common  with  his  pre-^ 
decessors  has  overlooked,  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  connected 
with  both  forms  of  the  verb,  and  explains  this  use  of  it  by 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  only  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  kinky  in  the  extract 
Dr.  Latham  gives,  is  that  of  a  twist  in  a  rope ;  but  the  noun 
exists  in  the  generic  sense  of  a  twist,  bend,  knot,  or  curl  of 
any  kind,  in  a  rope  or  in  a  gnarled  stump ;  and  the  verb  is  of 
equal  latitude,  *  to  kink  the  hair '  being  locally  used,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  to  curl  or  wave  the  hair. 

Before  leaving  the  general  head  of  defective  explanation  or 
description,  we  may  notice  in  passing  Dr.  Latham's  reference 
of  the  less  common  words  to  rarticular  classes,  as  obsolete, 
provincial,  rare,  or  colloquial.  From  a  limited  knowledge  of 
our  early  literature,  as  well  as  a  defective  acquaintance  with 
modem  poets,  these  references  are  often  inaccurate.  Nonce, 
for  example,  in  the  phrase  ^for  the  nonce,'  is  described  as 
obsolete,  though  it  is  constantly  employed  by  living  writers, 
and  has  in  fact  never  fallen  out  of  literary  use.  The  verb 
counter ckangcy  again,  is  described  as  rare,  only  one  instance  of 
its  use  being  given,  and  that  more  than  200  years  old.     But 

*  The  passage  in  Coriolantts — 

'  We  are  convented 
Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly,' 
is  ambiguous,  admitting  of  either  interpretation,  we  are  summoned, 
called  together,  or  we  {are  assembled,  but  Mr.  Dyce  is  most  pro* 
bably  right  in  giving  the  verb  here  as  usual  the  active  meaning. 
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the  Yerb  is  familiarlj  employed  by  Tennyson  in  picturing  the 
living  play  of  sunlight  through  a  screen  of  leaves.  In  ^  In 
Memonam '  we  have,  for  example : 

*  Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright.* 

And  again  in  the  '  BecoUections  of  the  Arabian  Nights : ' 

*  A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green, 
And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond>plots.' 

In  the  same  way  frequence  in  the  sense  of  a  crowd,  entered 
as  rare  with  only  a  single  example  of  its  use  from  Bishop  Hall, 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Tennyson.  Again,  the  verb  daff,  to 
throw  off  or  baflle,  the  adjective  daedal,  and  the  nouns  genitor 
and  bibber,  described  as  rare,  and  illustrated  exclusively  from 
old  writers,  are  all  used  by  Keats.  Far  stranger  than  any  of 
these,  however,  is  the  entry  of  the  word  lush  as  obsolete.  We 
have  already  given  one  instance  of  its  use  from  Keats,  but  it 
occurs  no  less  than  six  times  in  his  poems,  and  is  to  be  found 
still  more  frequently  in  the  ^  Songs  and  Ballads '  of  Gerald 
Massey,  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  by  other  poets  and  prose 
writers  of  the  present  day.  But  perhaps  the  most  singular 
mistake  is  that  which  Dr.  Latham  falls  into  in  dealing  with 
the  verb  gar,  to  do  or  make,  still  habitually  used  in  Lowland 
Scotch.  While  copying  from  Todd  a  single  example  of  its  use 
in  Spenser's  '  Shepnerd's  Calendar,'  he  goes  on  to  suggest,  not 
that  it  is  obsolete  or  rare  or  local,  but  that  the  example  is 
probably  unique — that  in  fact  the  word  does  not  exist  in 
English,  even  provincially.  The  truth  is  that  the  verb,  though 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  is  common  to  the  literature  of  the  twa 
countries  for  centuries,  and  is  found  in  English  writers  from 
Chaucer  to  Skelton,  from  Skelton  to  Goldmg  and  Warner,, 
and  down  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

In  advancing  from  the  meaning  of  words  to  the  examples  of 
their  use,  we  pass  at  once  from  the  least  to  the  most  satismctory 
part  of  Dr.  Latham's  work.  Johnson's  Dictionary  gained  its 
nigh  reputation  mainly  from  the  apt  and  varied  quotations  from 
writers  of  repute  that  illuminated  the  vocabulary,  and  in 
this  respect  die  new  work  is  worthy  of  the  original.  Dr. 
Latham  nas  evidently  read  with  care  and  diligence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  modem  authors,  and  his  new  literary  illus- 
trations embrace  almost  every  name  of  any  eminence  in  letters 
for  the  last  half-century.    He  has  read  moreover  with  a  special 
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eye  to  his  lexicographical  labours,  and  the  quotations  are  thus 
in  many  cases  peculiarly  happy.     Dr.  Johnson,  describing  his 
own  plan,  lays  down  an  important  principle  on  this  head  which 
his  new  editor  has  endeavoured,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to 
carry  into  practice.     Johnson  says,  ^  When  first  I  collected 
'  these  authorities,  I  was  desirous  that  every  quotation  should 
'  be  useful  to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word : 
'  I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers  principles  of  science  ; 
'  from  historians  remarkable  facts ;  from  chymists  complete 
<  processes ;  from  divines  striking  exhortations ;  and  from  poets 
'  beautiful  descriptions/      Dr.  Latham  has  carried  out  this 
excellent  plan  in  the  parts  of  his  work  relating  especially  to 
science  and  history,  to  political  and  mental  philosophy.     With 
the  modem  poets  he  is  less  familiar,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
read  them  with  any  attention,  if  indeed  he  has  read  them  at 
all.  The  novelists  have  fared  better  at  his  hands,  and  he  quotes 
freely  from  the  best  and  most  popular,  such  as  Scott  and  Bul- 
wer,  Thackeray  and  George   Eliot,  Dickens  and   Trollope, 
as  well  as  from  several  of  by  no  means  equal  name  or  standing. 
Some  of  these  last,  instead  of  being  any  authority  on  questions 
affecting  the  purity  of  the  English  language,  have,  indeed, 
actively  contributed  to  its  degradation  ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
having  used  a  barbarous  or   new-fangled  word  gives  it  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  considered  as  English.    Dr.  Latham  also 
quotes  from  a  number  of  our  recent  essayists  and  miscellaneous 
writers,  such  as  Lamb,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  Mackintosh 
and  Sydney  Smith,  Whately,  Carlyle,  and  J.  H.  Newman. 
Our  best  modem  historians,  such  as  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Mil* 
man,  and  Thirlwall,  are  also  turned  to  good  account.     IJnder 
important  terms  connected  with  constitutional  history  the  quo- 
tations from  Hallam,  for  example,  are  numerous  and  instmctive. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  important  terms  in  science 
and  philosophy  illustrated  from  the  writings  of  Bentham  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  Hamilton  and  Mill,  Herschel  and  Whewell, 
Owen  and  Herbert  Spencer,  Lyell  and  Darwin.     This  makes 
the  Dictionary  a  book  not  only  of  words  but  of  ideas,  not  only  of 
names  but  of  things,  not  only  of  verbal  information  but  of  real 
knowledge.   It  is  ^most  impossible  to  consult  it  with  any  care  or 
constancy  without  gaining  instruction  of  some  sort,  often  of  an 
interesting  and  valuable  kind.     A  story  is  told  of  a  patient 
student  who  steadily  read  through  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  the 
folio  form,  and  being  asked  at  the  close  how  he  liked  it  replied 
that  he  found  the  work  extremely  interesting,  but  rather  un- 
connected.     The  judgment  of  being  very  interesting  may 
^«{i*]y  i)e  pronounced  on  much  of  Dr.  Latham's  illustrative 
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matter — many  of  his  extracts  throwing  light  on  recent  dis- 
ooyeries  and  inventions  as  well  as  on  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  general  movement  of  scientific  thought  in  our  day. 
The  extent  to  which  a  dictionary  accomplishes  this  double  end 
of  unfolding  thoughts  as  well  as  words  is  indeed  a  very  fair 
index  of  its  real  merit  and  permanent  value.  For  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  a  mere  knowledge 
of  language  or  languages  makes  an  educated  man,  apart  from  a 
living  interest  in  the  whole  organisation  of  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  enlarged  intellectual  and  moral  conceptions  which 
it  is  the  main  office  of  language  to  embody  and  reveaL  The 
dictum  of  Milton  on  this  head  is  not  only  true,  but  especially 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  connexion  with  linguistic  inquiries,  lest 
they  should  degenerate  into  a  mere  study  of  words  and  forms 
and  rules  apart  from  their  vitalising  relation  to  the  realities  of 
thought  and  life.  ^  Though  a  linguist/  says  Milton,  ^  should 
'  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the 

*  world  into,  yet  if  he  had  not  studi^  the  solid  things  in  them, 

*  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much 
'  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman 

*  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.' 

To  have  in  a  dictionary  examples  embodying  ^  remarkable 

*  facts '  and  *  principles  of  science '  is  therefore  in  itself  a  great 
advantage.  But  it  is  accompanied  by  an  incidental  drawback, 
which  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  directly  connected  with  the 
chief  and  most  striking  defect  in  this  portion  of  Dr.  Latham's 
work.  He  is  at  times  so  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
tract that  he  allows  it  to  run  to  inordinate  length,  and  in  these 
cases,  while  the  illustrative  matter  may  occupy  a  considerable 
space,  the  examples  of  the  word's  actual  use  are  extremely 
few.  The  great  defect  in  this  part  of  the  Dictionary  is  indeed 
that  the  literary  illustrations  are  too  few,  and  that  they  are 
not  arranged  in  chronological  order.  In  very  few  cases  are  the 
examples  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  well  arranged  to 
give  anything  like  a  history  of  the  word,  which  is  afler  all  the 
main  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  connected  series  of  literary  ex- 
amples. We  are  aware  that  to  have  done  this  even  partially 
must  have  largely  increased  the  bulk  of  the  work.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  Dr.  Latham's  case  there  are  other 
and  more  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment. 
It  is  clear  from  internal  evidence  that  he  lacks  the  wide  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  early  literature  which  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  success  in  undertaking  such  a  task.  While 
he  has  obviously  read  some  curious  books  connected  with  the 
Elizabethan  period,  it  is  equally  clear  that  his  general  knowledge 
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of  the  literature  belonging  to  that  great  and  important  period 
is  extremely  partial  and  imperfect.  But  remembering  the  extent 
of  that  literature,  and  that  after  all  it  is  only  one  of  several 
periods  whose  productions  the  ideally  perfect  lexicographer 
ought  to  have  at  his  finger-ends,  we  may  well  ask,  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  What  Dr.  Latham  has  failed  to 
effect,  has  indeed  not  even  ventured  to  attempt,  no  single 
laboured  could  accomplish.  It  could  only  be  thoroughly  done 
by  an  organisation  of  skilled  labour  such  as  that  proposed  bj 
the  Philological  Society.  But  an  extensive  plan  of  that  kind 
requires  an  extended  time  for  its  execution,  and  years  must  still 
elape  before  it  can  be  successfully  carried  into  effect.  Mean- 
while it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  have  already  so 
far  advanced,  and  now  approaching  completion,  a  Dictionary 
with  so  many  undoubted  merits,  and  on  the  whole  so  good  and 
useful,  as  that  of  Dr.  Latham. 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  the  general  plan  and  execution 
of  Dr.  Latham's  work,  we  may  conclude  witii  a  special  analysis 
of  a  few  of  the  words  either  overlooked  or  imperfectly  explained 
both  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Dr.  Latham.  Amongst  a  number 
of  examples  that  might  be  given,  we  select  two  or  three  whose 
{uUer  exposition  will  be  a  contribution,  however  slight,  to  the 
lexicography  of  the  language.  We  begin  with  a  specimen  of 
words  in  common  use,  that  have  been  actually  or  virtually 
overlooked  by  all  our  standard  lexicographers,  including  the 
most  recent.  Dr.  Latham  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  words  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems 
that  find  no  place  in  his  Dictionary;  but  this  is  the  case;  and  if 
modem  poets  generally  were  taken,  we  believe  the  number 
might  be  multiplied  tenfold.  Take  for  example  the  first 
verse  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  recent  poem  *  The  Victim : ' — 

'  A  plague  upon  the  people  fell, 

A  famine  after  laid  them  low, 
Then  thorpe  and  hyre  arose  in  fire, 

For  on  them  braJ^e  the  sudden  foe ; 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried 

"  The  gods  are  moved  against  the  land." 
The  priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 

To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand.' 

Neither  Dr.  Latham  nor  Mr.  Wedgwood  have  the  word  Jyre, 
though  it  is  not  only  in  common  use  both  in  prose  and  poetrjr* 
but  a  particularly  interesting  word  to  the  etymologist.  It  is 
used  in  Scotiand  and  the  north  of  England  for  the  outbuildings 
of  a  farmhouse  where  the  cattle  are  kept,  and  especially  for  a 
cowhouse.    Its  use  in  this  sense  is  seen  m  the  Northern  proverb 
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<  drive  a  cow  to  the  hall,  imd  she  will  run  to  the  byre.^  The 
word  with  the  same  simification  hps  also  a  place  in  our  early 
literature,  and  is  given  m  several  of  the  older  dictionaries,  such 
as  those  of  Kersey,  Phillips,  and  Ash,  the  last  being  latest  in 
date,  entering  it  as  obsolete.  The  word  itself,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  is  the  Scandinavian  iyr,  a  village  or  town,  from  the 
verb  6y,  to  settle  down,  dwell  in  tiie  country,  till  the  soil.  The 
word  appears  in  the  Swedish  and  Danish  fty,  a  hamlet,  village, 
or  town,  and  in  the  English  &y  as  a  final  syllable  in  names  of 
places  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  the.  adjacent  counties, 
specially  subjected  to  Scandinavian  occupation  and  influence. 
Urimsiy,  for  example,  is  simply  Grim's  town,  and  the  name  so 
far  supports  the  notion  that  the  wonderful  romance  of '  Havelok 
*  the  Dane '  has  a  real  historical  basis,  Grrim  according  to  the 
story  being  the  foster-father  of  the  castaway  prince  Havelok. 
Though  of  Scandinavian  origin  byre  is,  however,  connected  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  bye,  a  dwelling  or  homestead,  from  byan  or 
buan  to  inhabit,  cultivate,  till,  and  reappears  as  an  English 
compound  in  by-law,  local  or  town  law,  and  probably  also  in 
Infward,  local  scandal  or  town  talk.  That  the  Scottish  byre, 
though  now  locally  designating  simply  a  cattle-«hed,  originally 
meant  a  dwelling,  and  is  thus  really  the  same  word  in  origin 
and  meaning  as  the  English  by,  is  apparent  from  the  Scottish 
byr-law,  a  local  or  private  law,  made  by  a^eement  between 
neighbours,  which,  though  slightly  differing  in  meaning,  is  the 
answering  Noithem  term  to  the  English  by^ato.  Before  leaving 
the  word  it  is  worth  noticing  that  tbe  Anglican  by,  in  names  of 
places,  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Saxon  ton  or  town  frt>m 
tynan,  to  enclose ;  and  that  the  word  town  or  toon  (as  it  is  pro- 
nounced) is  still  habitually  used  in  the  North  for  a  coimtry 
homestead,  the  circle  or  enclosure  of  the  farm  buildings,  in- 
cluding house  and  yard.  We  have  thus  in  the  terms  byre  and 
toum  the  primitive  unit,  the  central  element  as  it  were,  of  the 
most  complex  and  expanded  borough  and  town. 

We  may  take  another  illustration  of  a  neglected  word  from 
Idr.  Tennyson.  The  foUowing  lines  occur  in  his  delightful 
poem  of  *  The  Brook: ' — 

*  But  Philip  chattered  more  than  brook  or  bird ; 
Old  Philip ;  all  about  the  field  you  caught 
His  weary  day-long  chirping,  like  the  dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass.* 

Br,  Latham  has  not  given  the  word  grig  used  in  these  lines  at 
all,  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  missed  it  in  the  text  of  his  work,  but, 
struck  apparently  by  its  use  in  the  poem,  found  a  place  for  it 
in  the  Supplement  without,  however,  giving  any  very  accurate 
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information  as  to  its  origin  and  use.  With  regard  to  use  he 
says  liiat '  the  word  is  only  known  in  ordinary  speech  in  the  pro- 

*  verb  "  merry  as  a  grig ; " '  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  country  in  the  precise  sense  of  cricket 
or  grasshopper,  but  especially  the  former.  We  tested  this 
oralTy  some  years  ago,  and  found  that  in  a  number  of  counties 
the  word  is  popularly  known  in  this  sense.  But  it  has  also 
the  same  signification  in  literature  not  only  in  Tennyson's 
lines,  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  appears  to  regard  as  unique  in  this 
respect,  but  in  the  pages  of  other  authors.  The  early  editions 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  for  example  contained  a  short  poem 
on  the  Grasshopper,  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  later 
editions,  and  Professor  Wilson,  in  a  lively  review  of  Tennyson, 
characterises  the  poem  as  follows : — ^  As  for  the  grasshopper, 

*  Alfred,  in  that  green  grig^  is  for  a  while  merry  as  a  cricket,  and 
<  chirps  and  chirrups,  though  with  less  meaning  and  more  mono. 
'  tony  than  that  hearth-loving  insect,  who  is  never  so  happy, 
'  you  know,  as  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  baker's  oven.' 

But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  although  thus  widely  known 
and  used  in  a  specific  sense,  both  colloquially  and  in  literature, 
the  word  has  never  yet  found  its  way  into  any  English  dic- 
tionary. The  word  grig  appears  indeed  in  our  dictionaries,  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  ^  a  small  eel,'  which  is,  however,  an  ex* 
tremely  limited  and  local  meaning  compared  with  the  wide  and 
general  prevalence  of  the  *  high-elbowed '  interpretation.  In 
the  proverb  *  merry  as  a  grig!  where  it  obviously  means  cricket, 
the  word  is  usually  referred  to  the  eel,  or  explained  as  meaning 
Greeks  and  Dr.  Latham  supports  these  venerable  traditions. 
So  much  for  the  use  of  the  word.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  account 
of  its  origin  is  still  less  satisfactory.  He  says  ^  grig^  like  the 
^  first  syllable  of  cricket^  represents  the  creaking  sound  of  the 

*  chirp,'  which  simply  shows  how  conveniently  a  favourite 
theory  may  supply  the  place  of  special  investigation  and  accu- 
rate knowledge.  The  word  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sound  the  cricket  makes,  but  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  its 
coat  It  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  occurs  in  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  vigorous  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  we 
possess,  *  The  Fight  at  Finnesburg,'  whicn  begins  as  follows 
with  '  a  speech  of  Fin,  a  Frisian  prince,  on  seeing  a  glare  of 

*  light  in  his  palace,  which  had  been  fired  by  the  Danish 
'  invaders  in  a  night  attack : ' — 

'  Hleothrode  tha  <  Cried  aloud  then 

Heatho-geong  cyning :  The  warlike  young  king : 

Ne  this  ne  dagatli  ^astan,  *  T^iis  dawns  not  from  the  east, 

Ne  her  draca  ue  fiedgeth,  Nor  files  a  dragon  here, 
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Ne  her  thisse  healle  Nor  of  this  hall  here 

Horn  naes  ne  bymath  Are  the  cressets  baroing; 

Ac  her  forth  bernth  But  here  it  burns  forth; 

Fogelas  singath,  The  birds  sing, 

Gylleth  gneg^hama  The  cricket  chirps, 

Guth*wudu  hljnneth  The  war- wood  resounds. 

Scjld  scefte  oncwjth.'  Shield  to  shafts  responds.' 

Here  we  have  die  early  form  of  the  word  graeg^liama,  the 
grey-fikin  or  grey-coated  one,  the  final  g  having  been  retained 
instead  of  being  changed  into  y,  as  in  dag,  day ;  h<sg^  hay ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  similar  cases.  The  second  part  of 
the  compound  hama^  a  coat  or  skin,  which  has  fallen  out  of  use, 
may  probably  still  be  found  in  Aamm^-cloth,  formerly  a  skin 
thrown  over  a  coach-box;,  and  in  yellow-Aamni^r,  a  yellow- 
coated  bird.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  word  originally  applied 
to  the  cricket :  the  grey-coated  one  in  the  extract,  roused  by 
the  sudden  warmth  and  blaze,  chirps  in  the  accustomed  hsSl 
newly  fired  by  the  Danish  invaders.  But  it  would  very  natu- 
rally come  to  be  applied  to  the  grasshopper  as  well  as  to  the 
cricket.  Colour,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was,  in  early  times, 
a  constant  ground  of  naming  not  only  insects,  but  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  and  this  particiuar  colour  afibrds  examples  of  each 
in  the  srey  or  badger,  the  grey  linnet,  the  graylmg,  also  ce- 
lebratea  in  the  '  Brook,'  the  '  grey  fly '  of  Milton,  and  the 
'grey-coated  gnat'  in  Shakspeare's  wonderful  description  of 
Queen  Mab's  equipage.  Shakspeare's  epithet  is  indeed  an 
exact  translation  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  the 
cricket 

Before  leaving  Tennyson,  we  may  notice  in  passing  one  or 
two  of  the  many  remaining  words  and  compounds  in  his  poems 
not  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Latham's  Dictionary.  In  the  '  Princess,' 
the  hero,  describing  his  journey,  says — 

*  Then  we  crost 
To  a  livelier  land ;  and  so  by  tilth  and  grange. 
And  vines,  and  blowirig  bosks  of  wilderness. 
We  gained  the  mother*city  thick  with  towers.' 

And  in  the  *  Dream  of  Fair  Women '  it  is  said  of  Jephthah's 
Daughter,  that  after  her  impassioned  speech  — 

'  She  lock'd  her  lips ;  she  left  me  where  I  stood ; 

^  Glory  to  God  "  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood, 
'Towards  the  morning  star.' 

I>r.  Latham  has  bosky  the  adjective,  but  not  the  nouns  bosk 
and  boscage f  meaning  respectively  wood  and  underwood,  occur- 
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ring  in  these  extracts.  Again,  in  the  description  of  the  Ladies' 
CoUege  and  its  course  of  lectures  we  have — 

*  ■  followed  then 

A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment. 
With  scraps  of  thandrous  epic  lUud  out 
Bj  violet-hooded  doctors ;  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  five  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever/ 

But  ItU^  though  a  most  expressive  word,  and  in  common 
use  amongst  recent  writers  oi  high  reputation,  is  not  given  bj 
Dr.  Latham. 

We  now  turn  to  a  word  which,  though  long  known  to  profes- 
sional men  in  its  technical  application,  has  only  recently  come 
into  general  use.  It  is  at  present,  however,  so  habitually 
employed  both  in  speech  and  writing  that  it  could  hardly  be 
dispensed  with.  This  is  the  word  gist^  of  whose  origin  and 
precise  meaning  we  should  naturally  expect  Mr.  Wedgwood 
to  give  some  account,  especially  as  Archbishop  Trench  had 
pointedly  asked  for  information  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Ttench 
says  of  tiie  word,  *  This  is  the  old  French  "  gite,"  from  the  old 
*  ^^  g^sir,**  and  meant,  as  does  the  French  word  still,  the  place 
'  where  one  lodges  for  the  night.  But  where  is  the  point  of  con- 
'  tact  and  connexion  between  '^  gist "  in  this  sense,  and  **  gist** 
^  as  we  use  it  now  ? '  We  might  fairly  look  to  Dr.  Latham 
and  Mr.  Wedgwood  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  neither 
of  them  has  anything  to  say  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Wedgwood 
does  not  notice  the  word  at  all,  and  curiously  enough  the  only 
example  of  its  use  in  the  modem  sense  given  by  Dr.  Latham 
is  from  Mr.  Wedgwood's  own  writings.  Archbishop  Trench's 
question  may,  however,  soon  be  answered,  tiie  Unic  he  asks 
for  being  supplied  by  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term. 
Gist  is  one  of  the  old  Norman  French  law  terms  which  has 

{)assed  by  a  very  natural  process  from  its  legal  use  into  the 
anguage  of  common  life.  In  its  legal  sense  it  means  founda- 
tion. Gist  of  action  in  legal  phraseoWy  being  simply  ground 
of  action ;  or  in  the  words  of  the  old  definition,  ^  the  cause  for 
^  which  an  action  lieth,  the  ground  and  foundation  thereof,  with- 
'  out  which  it  is  not  maintainable.*  It  is  used  habitually  in 
this  sense  by  professional  writers,  and  in  the  standard  Law 
Keports.  Thus  Burrow,  in  his  report  of  a  case  arising  out  of 
the  seizure  and  sale  of  a  bankrupt's  goods  by  the  sheriff,  says, 
'  The  gist  of  an  action  of  trover  is  the  conversion,  the  finding 
'  is  not  the  material  part,'  where  gist  is  a  synonym  for  materiiu 
part;  and  Airther,  in  the  same  case,  '  The^t^^  of  this  action 
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'  is  die  wrongful  conversion  by  the  sale.'  And  a^n,  in  a 
nuisance  case  of  special  interest  to  the  lexicographer,  as  it 
tarns  very  much  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  wonls  noxious 
and  noisome f  we  have  '  Hurtfulness  is  the  gist  of  this  indict- 
'  ment.'  From  its  more  limited  technical  employment  the  word 
was  brought  into  general  use  by  ^eat  lawyers  and  writers  on 
the  philosophy  of  law  such  as  Burke  and  Mackintosh.  In  its 
legal  meaning,  therefore,  ^t^^  is  simply  the  ground  on  which  an 
argument  rests,  the  basis  that  supports  it,  the  point  on  which  it 
turns :  and  this  is  precisely  the  signification  in  which  it  is  now 
generally  employed.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  therefore 
m  tracing  *  the  point  of  contact  and  connexion'  between  gist 
in  its  old  sense  of  a  lodging-place,  and  gist  in  its  modem  sense 
as  the  material  ground  and  basis  of  an  argument.  Dr.  Latham 
misses  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  altogether.  After  giving 
the  old  sense  of  lod^g-|uace,  he  adds, '  point  to  arrive  at,  object, 
*  this  being  the  only  current  meaning  at  present.'  In  place  of 
being  *  the  only  current  meaning  at  present,'  this  is,  however,  a 
meaning  the  word  never  had  at  any  time,  early  or  late.  Instead 
cf  being  the  *  point  to  arrive  at,  object,'  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ground  on  which  you  rest,  the  real  basis  of  fact  or  argu- 
ment that  supports  a  reasoning  or  proves  a  case.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  word.  Dr.  Trench  overlooked  the  old  French  form 
giste^  nearest  to  our  own,  and  through  which  it  has  come  to  us, 
as  well  as  the  older  English  words  agist  and  agistment  derived 
£rom  it.  Giste  was,  however,  in  common  use  in  French  not 
only  as  a  legal  but  as  a  general  term,  and  Cotgrave  explains  it 
'  a  bed,  couch,  lod^ng,  place  to  lie  in,  or  to  rest  in ; '  droict  de 
giHe  being  the  Bang's  right  of  lodging  at  the  house  of  any 
Tmssal  or  subject.  Agist  and  agistment^  again,  applied  originally 
to  the  open  places  where  the  deer  congregate  and  lie  in  the 
spring,  meant,  *  in  our  Common  Law,  to  take  in  and  feed  the 
'  catue  of  strangers  in  the  King's  forest,  and  to  guard  the 
^  money  due  for  the  same  to  the  King's  use ; '  and  Cotgrave 
^ves  under  glandage  *  mast,  the  feeding  of  hogs  by  mast  in 
'  woods ;  the  agistment,  or  laying  of  swine  into  maatie  woods; ' 
and  also  under  glandager  *  to  agist,  or  lay  swine  in  mastie 
'  woods.'  Archbishop  Trench  has  also  overlooked  the  older 
fbxm  of  the  French  verb  which  explains  that  of  the  noun. 
Bichelet  ^ves  as  an  archaic  third  person  of  the  verb  gSsir  or 
^r,  the  lorm  gist,  pronounced  git,  which  gradually  took  its 
place,  il  git  being  used  instead  of  il  gist  for  he  rests  or  lies.* 

*  As  might  naturally  be  expected  the  early  form  is  found  in  our 
Anglo-Norman  records  and  law  books,  and  Eelham  in  his  dictionary 
accordingly  gives  *  qi  gist,  who  is  buried,  who  lies.*        . 
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Ci  git  had  thus  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  hie  jacet,  and  is 
habitually  used  in  this  sense  in  the  older  French  epitaphs. 
The  epitaph  on  Richelieu,  hj  the  poet  Benserade,  who  lost  his 
pension  by  the  cardinal's  deaths  illustrates  this  use  on  its 
humorous  side : — 

*  Ci  git,  out  git,  par  la  morblea, 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
Et  ce  qui  cause  mon  ennui, 
Ma  pension  git  avec  lui.' 

Git  was,  however,  used  as  an  impersonal  verb  in  the  sense  of 
consistit,  it  consists  in,  depends  or  rests  upon,  il  consiste  (tout 
git  en  cela),  and  this  use  of  the  French  verb  exactly  harmonises 
with  the  current  meaning  of  the  English  noun. 

Amongst  the  more  archaic  but  expressive  terms  Dr.  Latham 
has  omitted  to  explain,  is  the  good  old  English  word  charm  or 
chirm  f  meaning  murmuring  voices,  mixed  and  multiplied  sounds, 
confused  but  animated  cries  or  noises  of  any  kind.  The  word 
is  used  amongst  others  by  Peele  in  his  ^  Arraignment  of  Paris' 
—  ^  A  charm  of  birds,  and  more  than  ordinary ; '  and  also  bj 
Milton  in  the  same  sense : — 

*  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds.' 

In  Scotch  poetry  ancient  and  modem,  as  well  as  in  the 
North  generally,  the  word  is  habitually  used  in  the  same  sense 
to  express  the  various  notes  of  congregated  birds,  and  especially 
in  its  earlier  use  notes  of  a  plaintive,  mournful,  wailing  strain. 
Jamieson  says,  referring  to  its  early  use, '  as  applied  to  birds 
^  it  denotes  tne  mournful  sound  emitted  by  them,  especially  when 
^  collected  together  before  a  storm.'  But  he  also  gives  ex- 
amples of  its  use  in  a  more  general  sense,  without  any  suggestion 
of  a  plaintive  note  or  tone.  In  England  the  word  exists 
locally  over  a  very  considerable  area,  to  express  associated 
vital  sounds,  cries,  voices,  songs,  or  notes  of  any  kind.  '  In 
^  some  of  the  Midland  Counties,'  says  Mr.  Keightly,  '  charm 
'  signifies  a  loud  confused  sound  made  by  a  number  of  birds, 
'  cattle,  or  children ; ' — and  in  the  South  and  West  of  England 
it  is  used  generically  to  express  a  murmuring  or  confused  noise, 
loud  or  low.  Last  summer,  for  example,  in  conversation  with 
a  gentleman  from  the  West  of  England  we  heard  the  word 
used  in  this  sense, — precisely  the  sense  it  bears  in  our  early 
literature.  Being  at  Westminster^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Broadway,  he  had  strolled  out  one  Saturday  evening  to 
see  the  busy  market  of  that  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  in 
describing  the  scene  he  sud,  ^  What  a  place  that  Broadway  is, 
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'  8udi  a  movii^  crowd  of  people,  and  what  a  charm  they  keep 
'  up  r  But  thiB  really  expresses  the  exact  literanr  use  of  the 
word  amongst  the  Elizabetnan  writers.  In  the  volume  already 
referred  to  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  library^  the  following 
example  of  its  use  occurs:  'He  himself  began  to  speake; 

*  and  then  was  there  heard  a  great  scraping  of  feet  in  the 
'  floore,  with  a  cherme  of  loud  speaking,  and  upon  that,  every 

*  man  turning  himself  about,  saw  at  the  chamber-doore  appeare 
'  a  light  of  torches,  and  by  and  by  [immediately,  that  isj  after 

*  entered  in  the  Lorde   Generall  with  a  greate  and  noble 

*  traine.'  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  has  no 
direct  connexion  with  carmen,  to  which  it  is  usually  referred, 
but  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  ctrm  or  ceorm^  a  noise,  shout, 
cry,  or  uproar,  connected  directly  with  ceorian,  to  murmur,  and 
indirectly  through  the  tendency  of  multiplied  and  continuous 
sounds  to  assume  a  kind  of  rhythmical  cadence  when  heard  at 
a  little  distance,  with  cyrran  to  turn,  and  ceman  to  chum. 

But  these  examples  of  imperfect  treatment  might  be  multi- 
plied to  thrice  the  length  of  the  present  article,  as  we  have 
collected  upwards  of  a  hundred  words  used  by  good  writers, 
and  thoroughly  English,  which  Dr.  Latham  has  overlooked. 
But  we  must  hold  our  hand.  The  publication  of  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Dictionary  may,  however,  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  a  work  whicn  deserves  to  be  studied  by  everyone 
interested  m  the  language,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  general  usefulness. 
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^HB  curious  compositions  which  popularly  bear  the  name 
.  of  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  little  known  in  this  country, 
even  by  theologians,  or  known  only  to  be  abused.     The  very 
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knowledge  of  them^  where  It  exists,  is  avowed  with  an  apology. 

*  These  poor  literary  inamenities  *  (wrote  Bishop  EUicott  twelve 
years  ago)/  '  these  weak  and  foolish  outpourings  of  heresy 
'  and  credulity,  are  still  destined  to  live  and  linger  among  us. 
* .  .  .  Such  tenacity  of  existence  is  yet  more  noticeable,  when 
^  we  remember  that  their  mendacities,  their  absurdities,  their 
^  coarseness,  the  barbarities   of  their  style,  and  the   incon- 

*  sequences  of  their  narratives,  have  never  been  excused  or 

*  condoned.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  competent  writer 
^  in  any  age  of  tiie  Church,  who  has  been  beguiled  into  sajing 

*  anything  civil  or  commendatory.  .  .  .  The  whole  vocabulary  of 
'  theological  abhorrence,  a  vocabulary  by  no  means  limited  in 
'  its  extent,  or  culpably  weak  in  its  expressions,  has  been  ex- 
^  pended  upon  these  unfortunate  compositions  individually  and 

*  collectively/  Perhaps  this  is  a  little  too  strong  a  description 
both  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  themselves,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment they  have  met  with  universally  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  learned  Whitaker,t  writing  certainly  with  no  prepos- 
session in  their  favour,  admits  that  they  were  once  '  highly 
'  esteemed  by  many;'  nor  would  it  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to 
one  versed  in  mediasval  lore  to  add  other  respectable  names  to 
those  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  and  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  whom  M.  Nicolas  cites  as  having  claimed  for  these 
writings  a  more  deferential  consideration  than  had  been  paid 
them  by  authority.  Doubtless,  when  Bishop  Ellicott  wrote,  he 
was  thinking  chiefly  or  solely  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  of  theo- 
logians of  the  last  few  centuries ;  and  within  these  limits  there 
18  littie  exaggeration  in  his  language.  Yet  even  in  our  own 
times  we  can  point  to  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  these 
primseval  writings,  at  once  more  respectful  and  on  the  whole 
more  reasonable.  Some  twenty  years  before  the  Bishop  wrote 
his  essay,  a  striking  series  of  criticisms  had  appeared  in  France, 
which  gav6  rise  to  a  considerable  movement  in  that  country, 
not  to  say  throughout  Europe,  in  favour  of  tiiese  remnants 
of  early  Christianity.  In  tne  *  University  Catholique'  (the 
organ  of  M.  de  Montalembert's  school)  a  series  of  lessons 
on  the  Poetry  of  Christendom  was  conunenced,  in  1836,  by 
MM.  Bio  and  Douhaire,  which  eloquentiy  set  forth  the  merits 
of  these  documents,  and  attracted  no  small  amount  o£  attention. 
They  were  presently  followed  in  the  same  country  by  M.  Gus- 
tave  Bonnet's  annotated  translation  of  the  ApocryphaJ  Gospels ; 
which  again,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  M.  Douhaire's 
own  remarks,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  '  Dictionnaire  des 

*  Cambridge  Essays,  1856.      f  Disputations  on  Scriptare,  1588. 
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'  Apocryphes,'  forming  two  volumes  of  M.  Migne's  colossal 
*  EncyclopSdie  Th^ologique/  the  text-book  of  the  French 
derey.  The  subject  has  been  further  pursued  in  the  smaller 
worKs  of  MM.  Dulaurier  and  Alfred  Maury,  and  lastly  by 
M.  Nicolas,  whose  very  able  treatise  we  propQse  to  notice 
presently.  Meanwhile  the  ^  Society  for  the  iJefence  of  the 
^  Christian  Religion '  at  the  Hague>  having  offered  a  reward  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  the  prize  was  gained  in  1851,  by 
Ck>n8tantine  Tischendorf,  a  scholar  already  well  known  for  his 
laborious  investigations  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  universally  famous  since  then  for  his  discovery  of  the 
Sinaitic  MS.  To  Dr.  Tischendorf,  besides  his  careful  essay, 
we  owe  the  best  and  most  complete  critical  edition  of  these 
spurious  Gospels,  as  well  as  a  similar  collection  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Acts.  And  again  it  was  the  appearance  of  his  ^  Evangelia 
'  Apocrypha'  in  1853  which  attracted  Dr.  Ellicott's  notice, 
and  drew  forth  from  him  the  popular  and  interesting  essay 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Since  then  the  subject 
has  received  more  attention  than  formerly  from  our  own 
divines,  and  has  even  been  commended  occasionally  to  the 
attention  of  others,  as  for  instance  by  Dr.  Alexander  (now 
Bishop  of  Derry),  who  delivered  a  lecture  upon  it  in  1865,  at 
Dublin.  Lastiy,  Dr.  Tischendorf s  collection  and  many  of  his 
conclusions  have  been  presented  in  an  English  form  to  the 
unlearned  public,  witii  further  additions  and  illustrations,  by 
Mr.  Harris  Cowper. 

Having  thus  traced  the  stream  of  recent  literature  bearing 
on  the  8iu)ject,  we  return  to  the  Lectures  of  M.  Douhaire,  to 
which  we  ascribe,  in  no  small  measure,  the  resuscitation  of 
tiie  interest  felt  in  this  class  of  compositions,  and  in  still 
greater  measure  the  rescue  of  them  from  the  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate contempt  with  which  educated  writers.  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant,  regarded  them  till  lately.  We  cannot  but 
sympathise  with  his  generous  vindication  of  these  much  abused 
productions ;  and  though  by  no  means  able  to  acquiesce  alto- 
gether in  the  estimate  which  he  forms  of  them,  and  the  admi- 
ration with  which  he  regards  them,  we  think  that  his  view  of 
the  matter  is  just  in  many  particulars,  besides  being  far 
more  consistent  with  the  tenets  of  Boman  Catholicism  than 
the  depreciatory  tone  in  which  writers  of  that  Church  have 
usually  indulged.  After  noticing  the  conscious  falsehood  and 
heretical  animus  which  mark  manj  of  the  early  Christian 
Apocryphal  writings,  he  thus  contmues  in  his  introductory 
lecture : — 

'  It  is  not  so  with  the  legends  of  the  Evangelic  Cycle  properly  so* 
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called.  Tbese  are  simple  traditions,  a  little  too  crediiloas  perliafis, 
and  a  little  too  puerile,  bat  traditions  assuredly  which  have  not 
originated  in  evil  intentions.  Kindly  simplicity  and  candour  glow 
there  in  every  page ;  and  there  is  so  close  a  correspondence  in  some 
of  their  statements  with  the  story  of  the  Gospels,  that  criticism  has 
been  inclined  to  regard  them  as  in  many  points  an  authentic  com- 
plement of  the  narrative  of  the  Apostles.  These  familiar  tales, 
recounted  at  the  hearth,  under  the  tent,  in  the  fields,  in  the  halts  of 
caravans,  contain  a  living  picture  of  the  popular  manners  prevailing 
in  the  new-born  Church.  There,  better  than  anywhere  else,  is 
depicted  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  community.  Nowhere  shall 
we  study  better  the  transformation  which  was  then  at  work  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
The  rich  source  of  ideas  and  sentiments  opened  by  the  new  worship 
there  developes  itself  with  copiousness  and  freedom.  It  may  be 
that  what  these  books  relate  to  us  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her 
parents,  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  may  not  be  very  exact — nay, 
thus  much  is  even  probable ;  but  the  ways,  the  practices,  the  habits 
which  they  involuntarily  record,  are  true.  Evidently  they  assign 
to  the  personages  of  sacred  story  conversations  which  they  never 
held :  but  if  they  have  assigned  to  these  personages  certain  conduct, 
certain  actions,  certain  words,  it  is  because  such  were  in  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  because  they  were  thought  worthy  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  attributed.  These  legends  are  thus,  in  fact,  a 
popular  commentary  on  the  Gospel ;  and  the  very  falsehoods  they 
contain  have  an  actual  truth.'  * 

After  noticing  the  oral  character  of  the  instruction  which  was 
necessarily  the  principal  and  sometimes  the  only  instruction 
then  to  be  had,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

'  If  then  it  came  to  pass  that  an  Apostle  or  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostles,  in  some  little  village  of  the  East  or  West,  addressed  to  his 
brethren  words  of  encouragement  and  of  hope,  and,  discoursing  about 
the  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  related  the  words  or  the  actions  of 
which  he  himself  had  personally  been  witness,  or  which  he  had 
learned  from  others,  these  simple  harangues  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  through  all  the  empire,  and  every  Christian  added  something 
to  them  out  of  his  belief  or  out  of  his  own  heart.  The  language  was 
not  merely  the  utterance  of  a  simple  individual,  it  was  the  common 
language  of  Christendom.  Thus  by  a  natural  process,  simply,  with 
no  foregone  intent,  men  adorned  and  embellished  veritable  facts 
and  real  discourses  ;  and  the  result  was  a  spontaneous  and  almost 
involuntary  completion  of  the  imperfect  or  hasty  narratives  which 
excited  the  imagination  without  entirely  satisfying  it.  Viewed  then 
merely  as  isolated  productions  in  the  middle  of  the  epoch  which 
saw  their  birth,  and  without  influence  on  succeeding  times,  even  so 
these  legends  of  the  infant  Church  would  be  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  literary  monuments  which  could  be  ofi*ered  to  our  study.    Bat 

*  Universite  Catholique,  t.  iv.  p.  867* 
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their  importaiiee  grows  singularlj  greater,  when  we  come  to  eon- 
mder  thai  far  from  having  remained  barren  of  results,  thej  have 
exerted  the  most  powerful  and  productive  action  on  the  poetry  fo 
the  ages  following ;  that  thej  have  furnished  to  the  epic  poetrj,  the 
dramai  the  painting,  the  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  an  inex^ 
haustible  fund  of  subjects,  that  all  Christian  nations  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century  have  drawn  from  them  their  fairest  inspirations^ 
and  that  the  poesy  of  the  Mussulmans  has  been  their  tributary.* 

There  is  much  in  these  striking  words  which  is  incontestabl j 
true,  showing  that  the  subject  thus  eloquently  conunended  to 
our  attention  is  one  of  no  small  importance  to  the  theologian 
and  the  student  of  religious  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  the 
historian  of  art.  On  the  latter  of  these  topics  we  shall  forbear 
to  enter  now ;  confining  ourselves  wholly  to  the  religious  and 
moral  aspect  of  the  question.  Assuredly  if  M.  Douhaire's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  were  correct, 
Aey  would  have  a  commanding  clwn  on  our  respect  as  well  as 
our  attention,  whether  as  documents  embodying  genuine  Apos- 
tolic traditions,  or  even  as  poetical  creations  oreathing  the 
faith  of  primitive  Christianity.  How  far  there  is  any  pre- 
sumption that  such  is  the  case,  we  shall  presently  inquire, 
carefully  distinguishing  as  we  proceed  that  portion  of  the 
mixed  mass  of  documents  which  have  the  best  claim  to  be 
considered  original.  But  first  we  will  turn  back  to  trace  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

They  all  sprang  up  (to  speak  generally)  in  the  period  com- 
prised between  the  second  and  the  sixth  centuries ;  all  of  them 
originating  in  the  East,  and  most  of  them  (as  has  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  competent  critics  of  whatever  school  or 
creed)  either  in  the  Holy  Land  itself  or  in  the  countries  im- 
mediately adjacent,  the  greater  part  apparently  among  the 
Syrian  Christians.  Syriac  was  in  most  cases  the  language  of 
the  originals.  But  at  a  very  early  period  they  were  trans- 
lated mto  other  tongues  also,  Greek,  Coptic,  Arabic,  &c. 
obtaining  so  wide  a  popularity  and  so  dominating  over  the  ima 
gination  and  belief  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  that  too  often  they 
threw  the  Canonical  Gospels  into  the  shade.  In  their  Greek 
form  they  soon  invaded  the  West  also,  and  being  presently 
translated  into  Latin  found  readers  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers,  rapidly  winning  favour  there  too  with  the  masses. 
In  vain  the  wiser  and  more  educated  leaders  of  the  Church 
protested  ag^nst  them ;  they  spread  their  influence  notwith- 
standing. Augustine  and  Jerome,  as  Epiphanius  before  them, 
denounced  them  in  no  measured  terms.  Pope  Innocent  I. 
(A.D.  405)  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  Pope  G^Iasius  (a.d. 
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494)  even  authoritatiyelj  condemned  them;  so  that  officially 
the  Latin  Church  has  doubtless  kept  itself  clear  of  all  em- 
barrassing  recognition  of  them.  But  in  spite  of  discouragement 
and  even  of  condemnation,  they  advanc^  steadily  in  predomi- 
nating influence.  Presently,  when  the  barbarians  of  the  North 
were  brought  under  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  the  Apocryphal 
and  legendary  phase  of  the  religion  was  found  to  have  singular 
^attractions  for  them  also.  The  marvels  and  gross  conceptions 
\vhich  revolt  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  mind  proved  more 
•acceptable  to  those  rude  races  than  the  high  morality  and 
spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Scripture.  And  gradually  the  rulers 
and  doctors  of  the  Church  ceased  to  oppose  the  prevailing 
tendency. 

'In  all  the  period  which 'separates  the  fifth  from  the  eleventh 
century '  [(writes  that  loyal  Catholic,  M.  Douhaire ;  and  in  his  Sixth 
Lectare  he  fully  maintains  and  justifies  his  position*),  'the  part 
played  by  the  Evangelical  legends  becomes  immense.  The  liturgies 
of  the  great  festivals  are  in  fact  a  veritable  dramatbation  of  them : 
as  at  Christmas  the  ceremonies  of  the  Manger ;  at  the  Epiphany  the 
Office  of  the  Star;  at  Easter  the  Office  of  the  Sepulchre;  and,  above 
all,  the  services  for  the  Festivals  of  the  Virgin.* 

With  the  tenth  century  came  the  period  of  the  Mimes,  and 
later  that  of  the  Mysteries,  all  these  being  founded  mainly  on 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  on  the  legendary  mythol<^ 
which  they  originated ;  while  the  same  conceptions  inspired  (as 
we  have  seen)  and  gave  the  prevailing  colour  to  all  depart- 
ments of  art  and  imaginative  literature.  The  Scriptures  and 
the  Scriptural  narratives  were  fairly  overlaid,  not  to  ^ay  con- 
cealed, by  the  outflow  from  these  impurer  and  once  pronibited 
sources  of  belief;  while  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  themselves, 
eagerly  copied  at. first  by  the  monks  and  translated  into  all 
lan^ages  of  Christendom,  and  then  diflused  still  more  widely 
in  tne  form  of  romances  and  poems,  became  the  foundation  in 
the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Legenda  Aurea,  long  the  most 
popular  of  all  books  (it  may  be  fairly  said)  throughout  the 
regions  of  the  West 

<  To  look  at  the  numher,  the  grandeur,  and  the  power  of  these 
legends'  (remarks  M.  Douhaire f)  'one  could  not  suspect  for  them 
an  origin  so  humble.  Nothing  in  truth  is  more  simple,  notbto^ 
more  modest,  than  those  primitive  records  which  became  in  time 
touching  epics  or  dramas  full  of  decoration  and  pomp.  This  grand 
river  of  poetry  which  gives  their  life  to  all  the  middle  ages,  resembles 

those  vast  streams  of  the  New  World  which  nourish  whole  con- 

—  _-■-----■-      iii-i  I  ■         --_—  ti 

*  University  Catholique,  t.  vi.  pp.  412  seq^ 
t  I*>id.  t.  V.  p.  121. 
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tiiieiitay  and  which  are  at  the  commencement  of  their  course  mere 
narrow  rivulets  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  mountains.' 

And  now  a  very  singular  ^  phenomenon  presents  itself.  '  The 
-^  comparison  which  we  hare  just  made  (continues  M.  Douhaire) 
^  holds  good  also  in  another  respect ;  for  just  as  it  has  only 
'  recently  been  made  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whence  come  the 
^  waters  which  irrigate  the  ^lobe,  so  men  have  not  asked  till 
^  a  comparatively  recent  period,  whence  came  these  great  com- 
^  positions  with  which  the  faith  of  our  fathers  was  so  deeply 
*  imbued'  In  fact,  strange  to  say,  from  the  13th  century 
onwards,  the  original  writings  which  had  produced  such  an 
effect  be^an  themselves  to  drop  into  oblivion.  The  stories  which 
they  told  circulated  as  widely  as  ever,  and  even  with  increased 
weight  of  authority.  Not>  only  art  and  literature,  but  the 
l^endaries,  the  lectionaries,  the  breviaries  of  the  Church  were 
fim  of  them  to  overflowing.  But  the  documents  from  which 
they  had  been  drawn  began  to  disappear,  and  at  last  were 
totally  forgotten.  Copyists  no  longer  cared  to  transcribe  the 
MSS.  which  lay  in  the  libraries  of  monasteries,  colleges,  and 
-cathedrak  unread  and  unnoticed.  Xor  were  they  rescued  from 
this  oblivion  by  the  restoration  of  learning.  The  researches  of 
eager  students  turned  in  quite  a  different  durection ;  and  between 
the  learned  whose  thoughts  were  chiefly  bent  on  the  recovery 
of  the  treasures  of  classical  antiquity,  and  the  ordinary  reading 
public  who  were  satisfied  with  later  compilations,  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  themselves  were  entirely  lost  sight  of.  No  master 
of  learning  cared  to  exhume  them,  or  troubled  himself  about 
their  existence ;  and  the  printing  press,  busy  in  all  countries 
■and  languages  with  the  ever-popular  Oolden  Legend,  did  not 
reproduce  a  single  copy  of  the  curious  documents  of  which 
that  cherished  manual  was  the  lineal  descendant  and  the  heir 
It  was  with  a  shock  of  surprise  therefore,  and  indeed  ¥rith 
utter  incredulity,  that  Europe  received  the  announcement  of 
^e  eccentric  Guillaume  Postel,  returning  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  from  his  travels  in  the  East,  that  he  had 
brought  back  a  copy  of  the  ^  Gospel  of  James,'  which  was  reaa 
as  a  sacred  book'  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Postel  claimed  for 
it  an  authority  almost  canonical.  The  Protevangelium  he 
called  it;  'the  missing  basis  and  foundation  for  the  Grospel, 
'  supplying  on  the  highest  authority  all  that  can  be  desired.' 
Such  language  was  likely  to  excite  the  indignation  of  Pro- 
testants ;  and  Postel  was  assailed  accordingly,  especiaUy  by 
Henry  Skephens,  in  no  measured  terms.  Being  no  great 
ornament  himself  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  and  his  new 
treisiqre  were  discountenanced  almost  as  much  by  his  co- 
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religionists ;  and  he  never  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  so  mncli 
as  printing  his  Protevangelium.  But  in  1552  it  was  published 
in  Latin  by  the  Lutheran  Bibliander^  and  in  1564  the  Grreek 
text  was  brought  out  by  Michael  Neander  in  his  '  Apocrypha 
*  Novi  Testament!,'  the  first  collection  of  its  kind  that  had 
been  made,  consisting,  however,  chiefly  of  fr^raients  of  the 
Apocryphal  writings  derived  from  the  Greek  Fathers.  The 
great  body  of  those  Apocryphal  writings  which  we  now  pos- 
sess still  lay  undiscovered.  Neander  did  not  even  print  the 
Crospel  of  Nicodemus,  though  an  edition  of  that  (as  it  now 
appears)  was  brought  out  at  Leipsig  as  early  as  1516.  It  wtt 
supposed  that  all  mese  writings  had  perished.  Jewel,  Rogers, 
and  the  other  champions  of  the  Beformed  English  Church, 
refer  to  them  merely  as  cited  by  Augustine  and  others. 
Whitaker  (Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge),  writ- 
ing in  1588,  says  of  the  Gospels  of  Thomas,  Nicodemus,  &a, 
that  Hhey  are  not  now  extant.'*  Nor  was  much  interest 
taken  by  critics  or  polemical  writers  in  such  portions  of  them 
as  remained.  Controversy,  raging  round  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  was  almost  silent  here.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  having  happily  failed  to  compromise  itself  by  any 
overt  act  of  recognition,  could  appeal  to  the  declared  opinion 
of  Fathers  and  pnmitive  Popes,  while  condemning  these  early 
legendary  books;  whatever  might  be  its  consistency  in  ad- 
mitting the  l^ends  notwithstandmg  to  a  place  in  the  authorised 
breviaries.  And  the  Protestant  doctors,  precluded  from  using 
these  documents  as  weapons  of  offence  against  the  Romanists, 
naturally  despised  and  dismissed  them  as  puerile  and  worthless 
fictions. 

No  one,  therefore,  cared  to  search  for  missing  documents, 
or  to  edit  those  which  existed  with  scholarly  precision,  till 
early  in  the  last  century  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  Professor  at  the  High  School  of  Hamburg. 
Fascinated,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  of  the  odium  which  he  was 
likely  to  incur,  with  these  singular  productions,  that  diligent 
scholar,  while  earnestly  disclaiming  any  admiration  of  them, 
set  to  work  to  collect  all  that  could  be  ibund  on  the  subject ; 
and^soon  discovered  (what  others  had  hinted  before)  that  so  far 
from  being  novelties  in  the  Western  world,  many  of  these  pro- 
ductions existed  in  MS.  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe. 
-Several  of  these  he  collated  accordingly ;  and  produced  in  1703 
his  '  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,'  which  until  our  own 
days  has  remained  the  standard  edition  of  these  wrifhigs ;  the 
— — —  -^  -  ■ 

*  Dispntation  on  Scripture  (Parker*  Society's  edition),  p.  188. 
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'  GoBpelfl'  being  comprised  in  the  first  Tolume  of  his  work.  M. 
Douhaire  does  full  justice  to  the  learned  and  amiable  German 
professor,  who  alone  for  centuries  showed  that  he  had  a  heart  to 
feel  the  attractions  of  these  singular  remains  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, unlike  the  *  impassive  Aristarchi/  Jrrotestant  and 
Catholic,  who  had  vied  with  each  other  hitherto  in  expressions 
of  contempt  for  them.  After  Fabricius,  the  subject  received 
^e  attention  of  several  authors  of  note,  foremost  amongst  whom 
were  our  own  countrymen,  Nathaniel  Lardner,  and  before  him 
another  learned  nonconformist,  Jeremiah  Jones,  whose  work 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  enjoyed  in  the  last 
century  a  well-deserved  repute.  Jones  translated  many  pieces 
of  Fabricius's  collection,  Liardner  commented  only ;  both  of 
^em  adopting  an  equally  hostile  strain.  More  remarkable,  as 
not  commentators  only,  but  contributors  of  lost  pieces  to  the 
Apocryphal  coUection,  were  Sike,  Wallin,  and  Birch ;  names 
which,  though  at  first  sight  they  might  be  mistaken  for  British, 
belong  respectively  to  a  German,  a  Swede,  and  a  Dane.  To 
tiiese  we  may  add  the  learned  Frenchman  Coteler.  The  con- 
tributions thus  made  were  drawn,  in  two  instances  at  least, 
fircMn  the  Arabic ;  though  that,  it  now  appears,  was  not  their 
ori^nal  form.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  increased  attention 
which  they  have  received  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  die  Apocryphal  Gospels  have  been  little  known 
beyond  a  narrow  circle  of  the  learned  world,  except  through 
one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  Christianity.  In  1769  a  French  translation  of 
sc^ne  of  wem  was  published  in  London  by  Voltaire,  under 
the  name  of  the  Abb^  B.  (the  initial  of  his  secretary),  which 
may  be  seen  in  his  collected  works,*  with  a  preface  in  the 
usual  scoflSng  tone  of  the  author ;  and  an  English  reprint  of 
Jones's  translations,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  appeared  in  1825,  issued  with  the 
same  object  by  Hone,  not  without  finding  many  purchaser^ 
both  then  and  subsequently.  But  no  one  came  forward  to 
carry  on  and  improve  the  work  of  Fabricius,  till  in  1832  Dr. 
Thilo,  of  Halle,  brought  out  his  *  Codex  Apocryphus,'  im- 
proved by  the  collation  of  several  new  MSS.,  and  by  the 
addition  of  the  pieces  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  century.  Indeed  it  is  to  Dr.  Thilo  as  preceding 
MM.  Bio  and  Douhaire,  that  we  must  ascribe  in  great 
measure  the  increase  of  interest  felt  in  these  writings  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  though  we  repeat  our  conviction  that 

•  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1819. 
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the  movement  is  chiefly  due  to  the  popular  and  enthusiastio 
criticism  of  the  French  writers. 

The  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
represent  accurately  enoug;h  the  present  state  of  thought  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  Germany,  England,  and  France* 
Dr.  Tischeudorf  s  edition  is  indisputably  me  best  which  has 
yet  appeared  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  He  has  made 
many  D*esh  discoveries  of  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Europei 
some  forty  of  these  constituting  his  additional  apparatui 
criticua ;  and  he  believes  that  there  are  many  more  still  buried 
in  monasteries  and  in  other  uncatalogued  collections ;  while 
the  dates  he  assigns  to  them  for  tiie  most  part  supply  a  curious 
confirmi^tion  of  what  we  noticed  just  now,  tiie  disappearance 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gt>8pels  in  the  Western  world  after  the 
fourteenth  century.*  So  far  as  his  materials  go,  the  care  of 
such  an  editor  leaves  littie  or  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  his 
prolegomena  supply  imdoubtedly  tiie  most  reliable  informa- 
tion and  tiie  most  cautious  conclusions  on  the  subjects  there 
touched  upon  which  can  anywhere  be  found.  They  contain, 
too,  a  brief  summary  with  certain  modifications  of  his  essay 
of  1851 ;  which  may  still  be  consulted  in  extenso  by  those  who 
wish  for  further  details,  and  of  which  he  holds  out  the  promise 
of  publishing  soon  an  amended  edition. 

Mr.  Hams  Cowper's  book  is  a  translation  for  the  most  part 
of  Dr.  Tischendon's  text,  with  some  additions  from  othw 
sources.     The  introduction  and  the  prefaces  to  the  several 

Jaeces  are  also  chiefly  derived  from  Dr.  Tischeudorf,  and 
rom  the  pages  of  the  translator's  own '  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
'  rature.'  It  is  a  publication  which  we  welcome  as  useful  and 
seasonable.  Nor  do  we  challenge  the  praise  which  the  editor 
claims  for  it,  that  ^  for  the  first  time  the  English  reader  will 
'  have  anything  that  can  honestiy  pretend  to  be  a  complete  col- 
'  lection  of  the  False  Gospels;'  though  we  could  wish  that  the 
volume  evinced  a  littie  more  of  the  modesty  and  diffidence  which 
would  better  befit  the  calibre  of  the  work.  We  are  somewhat 
impatient  of  Mr.  Cowper's  very  positive  ipse  dixit,  even  when 
his  remarks  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment — and  there 
is  an  air  of  pretentiousness  about  the  whole  afiair  which  would 

*  The  main  exception  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  Grospel  of 
Nicodemas,  of  which  Dr.  Tischendorf  notes  some  Latin  MSS.  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  have  seen  that  this  was 
printed  in  1516.  Indeed,  in  England^  where  it  had  always  been  a 
special  favourite  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  connexion  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  the  vernacular  version  had  been  repeatedly 
printed  long  before. 
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» 

better  have  been  ^voided.     The  promise  of  '  Scriptural  refe- 

*  rences/  paraded  in  the  title-page^  led  us  to  hope  that  we  should 
find  some  notices  here  of  those  more  latent  and  delicate  influ- 
ences of  the  New  Testanient  on  the  matter  and  the  lan&cuafce  of 
thesewritings,  which  it  ismost  interesting  to  tra«e.  "bS  we 
find  little  more  than  directions  what  chapter  and  verse  we  are  to 
turn  to  for  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  &c« — references  which  any 
Sunday-scholar  might  supply.  Nor  can  we  conceal  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  translations,  at  least  with  those  from  the 
Greek.*    Mr.  Cowper's .  specialty  is,  we  believe,  as  a  Syriac 

*  We  note  down  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  errors.  '  Prote- 
vaogelium/  c.  ii.  irepufkaTo  (she  took  off  her)  *  she  folded  up ; ' 
c.  xfIL  avril  i)  ^fiipo.  Tov  Kvpiov  woiiiaet  (the  day  of  the  Lord  shall 
iteelf  bring  it  to  pass)  'the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  make  plain* 
Evang.  Thorn.  A.  c.  iv.  ohx  aireXevaei  rrly  6^6v  aov  (thou  shsdt  not 
go  back  the  way  thou  earnest)  ^thou  shait  not  finish  thy  journey  ;^ 
e.  viL  £vpc^v  ixtiv  (I  was  found  to  have)  ^  I  find  I  have;*  ivOvfiovfiai 
TifK  aiaxvvriv  ore ...  (I  take  the  shame  to  heart  that  ...)'/  am 
'filled  tptth  shame^for  .  .  •;'  ovrog  tL  wot€  fiiya  iarly  .  .  •  oIk  olBa 
(what  great  thing  he  is  ...  I  know  not)  '  whatever  great  thing  he 
is  ...  I  hnoio  not*  Evang.  Thorn.  B.  rl  at  iilLKtiaav  ol  \aKKoi 
Ka\  iieKtviaaat  avrov^  ;  (what  did  the  pools  injure  thee  that  thou 
didst  empty  them  ?)  'why  have  the  pools  offended  thee,  and  why 

*  hast  thou  emptied  them  f*  Evang.NicP.  LA.  c  xv.  ohic  ayyotire  (ye 
are  not  ignorant)  'ye  know  not.*  Again,  t^c  ovk  ayroeire,  'now 
know  ye  not.*  Anaph.  Phil.  A.  ravra  yiyovev  ra  vjrofiriiiJLaTa  (these 
records  were  made)  '  the  things  here  recorded  came  to  pass.*  We  are 
startled  besides  to  find  such  slips  as  aZOiQ,  straightway ;  xpcc  rai/ro, 
moreover  ;  &art  yvtatrdijyaiy  so  that  it  might  be  known* 

Mr.  Cowper  is  especially  unfortunate  in  his  translation  of  parti- 
ciples. *Ekllia(ieT  aKovaaaa,  '  Elizabeth  who  heard  *  (p.  23)  ;  tfv 
TotovToy  vadloy  ex^*^'  'thou  who  hast  such  a  son  ;'  e^iyXOe  vaiiiiay, 

*  went  out  to  play  *  (p.  Ill) ;  vnpiaTopli(rayT€Q  oi  'lovSaioc,  '  the  Jews 

*  who  observed^  &c  (p.  239) ;  tv^payBtiaay  rpwyoyrtc  xai  irlyoyreCf 

*  they  rejoiced  while  eating  and  drinking '  (p.  257)  ;  rod  treiafiov 
<rfo3pov  i:at  fi€yakov  ytyoy6roc,  '  the  earthquake  which  occurred  was 
'  violent  and  great '  (p.  285) ;  TfjQ  vapatnctv^t  KarayTinniQy  '  when  the 
'  preparation  w€U  come  *  (p.  287) ;  roOcVac  6  KaXtfapt  '  when  Csesar  sat 

*  in  the  Capitol'  (p.  411);  U^iutla^  oXlyoaroy  to  tOyog  ahriy  hei^oy 
(drive  out  the  nation,  and  reduce  it  to  the  smallest  numbers)  '  by 

*  driving  out  their  nation  as  soon  as  possible  show  .  .  .'  (p.  413). 

Sometimes  a  long  passage  is  most  unaccountably  mistaken  or 
misrepresented,  when  it  is  hard  to  see  what  difficulty  presents  itself. 
Take  the  opening,  for  instance,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
Kicodemus,  second  version  (Tischendorf,  p.  266.  Cf.  Cowper, 
p»  267).  In  other  places  the  translator  specifies  difficulties  in  the  text 
which  are  really  no  difficulties  at  all,  c.  9.    Protevangelium,  c  xix. 
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scholar ;  but  in  one  who  has  edited  (unless  we  are  nusinformed) 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  so  larffe  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and  mistakes,  whick 
we  hope  he  will  take  care  to  correct  before  he  produces  another 
edition. 

Lastly  there  is  the  volume  of  M.  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  new  school  of  French  Protestant  theologians, 
who  (however  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  Rationalism)  unite 
much  of  the  learning  of  Germany  with  the  keen  practical  in- 
sight, the  clearness,  the  grace,  fmd  the  matchless  dialectic  skill 
which  distinguish  their  own  nation.  Unlike  the  two  preceding 
writers,  whose  names  we  have  coupled  with  his  at  the  head  m 
this  article,  M.  Nicolas  gives  neither  version  nor  translation 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels;  but  he  supplies  an  animated 
analysis  of  them.  His  work  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
peculiar  merits  of  his  country  and  his  school  of  thought.  He 
IS  no  follower  of  M.  Douhaire ;  yet  his  view  of  the  subject  has 
evidently  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  vigorous  conunents 
of  that  writer ;  and  he  regards  the  ancient  productions  before  us 
with  an  indulgence  and  a  sympathetic  interest  which  contrast 
strongly  with  the  usual  tone  of  English  critics.  English  readers, 
however,  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  book.  In  some,  indeed,  of 
his  remarks  on  the  Christian  ^  Origines'  he  gives  wav  too  much 
perhaps  to  that  taste  for  hasty  generalisation  which  most  ob- 
jectionably characterises  his  well-known  '  Etudes  sur  P Ancien 
'  Testament.'  But  we  see  nothing  in  his  comments  on  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  which  need  pain  or  disconcert  the  de- 
voutest  students  of  Christian  antiquity.  And  for  originality 
of  thought,  breadth  of  view,  fmd  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
it  deserves  the  respectful  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  obtain 

wapSiroc  lyirytiaey  o  oh  x'^P'^  ^  ^vffic  ahrfiQ  (a  virgin  has  brought 
forth  :  a  thing  which  her  nature  admits  not  of),  which  Mr.  Cowper 
renders,  *  A  virgin  hath  brought  forth,  which  is  not  in  accordance 

*  with  the  course  of  nature^*  adding  in  a  note,  '  The  Greek  is  **  what 
'  her  nature  doth  not  contain."  /  give  the  probable  sense**  Again 
in  the  'Narratio  Josephi'  (Tischendorf,  pp.  436-447),  the  Greek  of 
which  is  certainly  as  bad  as  need  be,  Mr.  Cowper  selects  for  his  special 
animadversion  a  passage  which  might  stand  in  Plato  or  Demosthenes, 
ovKtri  "oy  Xjufn^if  iBtatrafiiBa  to  ri  iyiviro  (we  no  longer  saw  the 
robber,  as  to  what  took  place),  which  he  translates,  *  We  no  longer 
'  saw  the  robber,  whatever  was  done  ; '  and  appends  a  foot-not^ 

*  The  Greek  here  is  obscure:  and  probably  means  that  the  robber 
'  became  iuvi^iible,  however  it  c^me  about  *  I  We  forbear  to  multiply 
citations  further.  Even  in  the  Latin  translations  it  wonld  be  easy 
to  point  out  many  things  which  need  revisal. 
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an  insight  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  singular  docu- 
ments. 

And  now  with  the  help  of  our  various  guides  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  documents  themsdves. 

The  pieces  which  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  published  in  his  col- 
lection (some  of  which,  as  the  Mors  Pilati^and  Vindicta  Salva- 
toris,  we  decidedly  object  to  see  there)  are  twelve  in  number ; 
or,  counting  separately  the  various  recensions  of  the  same 
piece,  twenty-one  in  all.  These  we  may  divide,  according  to 
their  subject-matter,  into  four  groups ;  three  is  the  usual  number 
employed  for  their  classification,  but  we  greatly  prefer  four. 
The  several  classes  of  documents,  then,  would  be  those  that  tell, 

1.  Of  the  holy  family,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 

2.  Of  the  inffmcy  and  childhood  of  the  Saviour. 

3.  Of  his  death  and  resurrection. 

4.  Of  bis  descent  into  the  lower  world. 

Bestricting  ourselves  (as  our  limits  compel  us  to  do)  to  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  principal  only  of  these  works,  we  will 
notice  the  books  which  constitute  the  various  groups. 

] .  At  the  head  of  the  first  class  stands  the  (jospel  of  James ; 
the  Protevangelium,  as  Postel  called  it,  because  it  forms  a 
prelude  to  the  sacred  story  as  related  by  the  Evangelists.  This 
IS  undoubtedly  a  very  early  production,  the  original  certainly 
of  all  of  the  same  class ;  and  dates  (as  is  generally  allowed) 
from  the  second  century.  Thus  much  may  be  concluded  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  cited  by  name  in  the  writings  of  Origen 
early  in  the  third  century,  in  terms  which  show  it  to  have  been 
then  already  well-known  in  the  Greek  churches ;  so  that  it 
must  have  existed  some  time  before  in  its  original  Syriac  form, 
imd  probably  was  known  to  TertuUian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  even  Justin  Martyr,  who  all  certainly  refer  to  legendary 
particulars  which  this  same  document  was  the  first  to  embody 
in  a  written  form.  It  relates  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whose  parents  Joachim  and  Anna,  childless  till  then,  and  cut  to 
the  heart  by  the  reproaches  consequently  resting  on  them,  are 
severally  favoured  with  visits  of  angels  to  fmnounce  the  coming 
blessbg  of  a  child.  Mary  is  bom  accordingly,  and  kept  in 
*  a  sanctuary '  in  her  parents'  house,  till  at  three  years  old  she 
10  solenmly  conveyed  to  the  temple,  in  fulfilment  of  their  vow, 
and  there  is  ^  brought  up  like  a  dove,  and  received  food  at  the 
'  hand  of  an  angel.*  When  she  is  twelve  years  old,  the  high- 
priest  is  instructed  by  an  angel  to  select  a  widower  from  the 
people  who  shall  take  Mary  as  his  wife.  Joseph  is  accordingly 
marked  out  for  this  honour  by  the  sign  of  a  dove  flying  out  of 
the  rod  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  and  alighting  on  his  head. 
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He  receives  ihe  sacred  charge ;  and  some  time  after,  an  un- 
defiled  virgin  of  the  house  of  David  being  needed  to  spin 
purple  and  scarlet  for  the  curtain  of  the  temple,  Mary  is 
chosen  by  lot  for  the  work.  Then  follows  the  Annunciation, 
as  Mary  (now  sixteen^  goes  to  draw  water  at  the  well ;  then 
Joseph's  discovery  of  her  pregnancy,  his  distress,  and  the 
instructions  he  receives.  Both  parties  meanwhile  (Mary's 
condition  being  now  apparent)  are  in  disgrace  with  the  priests; 
but  are  cleared  by  drinking,  both  of  them,  the  *  water  of  re- 

•  proof.'  Then  comes  the  journey  to  Bethlehem ;  the  portents 
which  precede  the  birth  of  the  Saviour;  the  birth  itself  in  a 
cave,  uiree  miles  short  of  the  town ;  the  testimony  of  the 
midwife  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event ;  and  the  incre- 
dulity of  Salome,  who  is  punished  and  converted  by  the  wither- 
ing of  her  hand.  After  this  the  Magi  arrive,  their  story  being 
told  throughout  almost  in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew.  But  in 
the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  John  the  Baptist  being  in  special 
danger,  is  saved  by  a  mountain  opening  at  Elizabem's  prayer 
to  receive  her  and  her  child.  John  is  rescued  accordingly. 
But  his  father  Zacharias  falls  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  Herod, 
being  slain  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  I 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  production  was 
written  originally  in  Syriac,  though  translated  early  into  its 
present  Greek  form.  It  was  soon  imitated  also,  widi  further 
additions,  in  other  writings  of  the  same  class ;  one  of  these 
being  the  Gospel  of  the  Jrsepdo  Matthew,  of  which  we  shall 

Sresently  say  more ;  and  another  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 
fary,  a  much  later  production,  however,  composed  (as  it 
would  seem)  originally  in  Latin,  as  it  has  not  been  found  in 
any  other  langu^e,  and  bears  internal  marks  of  an  origin  sub- 
sequent to  the  A^lgate.  Of  these  two  imitations  of  3ie  Pro- 
tevangelium,  the  first  is  both  more  diffiise  and  more  lavish  of 
miracles ;  the  second,  simpler  and  in  a  purer  taste ;  but  both 
are  remarkable  for  the  evidences  they  contain  of  a  progressive 
veneration  for  the  Virgin,  and  the  special  care  they  take  to 
guard  against  the  supposition  naturally  created  by  the  scrip- 
tural  narrative   that  she  was  the  mother  of   the   so-called 

*  brethren  of  the  Lord.'  Lastly,  in  thiis  group  may  be  included 
the  *  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,*  edited  first  by  Walfin 
from  the  Arabic ;  but  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  original  language  was  Coptic,  and  that  it  originated  in 
Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  monastic  era.  This  narrative, 
after  a  brief  summary  of  the  preceding  events,  concerns  itself 
almost  wholly  with  the  last  davs  and  death  of  Joseph,  and  is 
put  by  the  presumptuous  audacity  of  the  writer  into  the  mouth 
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of  the  Saviour  himself;  being  the  only  composition  in  all  the 
cjde  in  which  this  most  objectional  Ubertj  is  taken^  and  in 
which  the  Apocryphal  writers  have  even  ventured  to  assign 
anything  to  die  years  of  Christ's  active  ministry.  The  chief 
features  of  this  composition  are  the  unworthy  terrors  and 
extravagant  lamentations  ascribed  to  Joseph,  in.  spite  of  all 
his  piety,  at  the  approach  of  death ;  and  the  peculiar  agencv 
of  good  and  evil  spirits  at  the  time  of  dissolution  which 
it  supposes — ^internal  indications,  it  is  argued,  of  its  origin 
amidst  the  Coptic  recluses,  and  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
firagments  have  been  found  of  the  Coptic  text,  as  well  as  by 
other  external  evidence. 

2.  The  second  group  of  the  cycle  consists  of  the  Gospels 
which  relate  the  childhood  and  growth  of  the  Saviour.  This 
group  is,  of  course,  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  one ; 
so  that  in  fiu^t  some  pieces  which  belong  to  it  overlap  the  other. 
But  the  subject-matter  of  the  two  is  plainly  both  distinguish- 
able and  distinct;  and  the  principal  and  most  ancient  speci- 
men of  this  second  class  of  compositions  contains  nothing  in 
common  with  the  group  which  we  have  examined.  This  most 
ancient  composition  is  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Thomas  ;  itself 
also,  like  the  Protevangelium,  originally  a  Syriac  production, 
and  dating  like  that  in  all  probability  from  the  second  century. 
For  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  similarlv  cited  by  Origen,  and 
its  still  earlier  existence  even  in  Greek  is  fairly  to  be  presumed 
firom  the  mention  by  Irenssus  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
stories  it  contains,  wat  of  Christ's  instruction  in  the  Alphabet 
The  character  of  this  production  is  very  much  worse  than  that 
of  the  former  class ;  and  all  the  more  so,  because  the  subject  is 
more  sacred  and  less  tolerant  of  unworthy  handling.  No 
Christian  can  read  this  piece  without  a  strong  sense  of  out- 
raged religious  feeling ;  tne  child  Jesus  being  represented  as  a 
wayward  and  sometimes  malignant  being,  delighting  in  acts  of 
capricious  power,  which  are  only  by  chance  beneficent  or 
iisefuL  A  Syriac  version  indeed,  brot^ht  to  light  by  Mr. 
Wright,  of  tiie  British  Museum  (tiie  MS.  being  supposed  by 
liim  to  be  of  the  sixth  century),  exhibits  this  cnaracter  much 
less  offensively  than  the  Greek,  and  we  shall  gladly  think, 
what  Mr.  Harris  Cowper,  who  has  published  this  version  in 
BngHsh,  maintains  with  great  probability,  that  we  have  here 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  text.  Its  offensive 
features  grew  with  successive  revisions,  till  they  culminated 
in  the  Latin  version,  which  Tischendorf  appends  to  his  two 
specimens  of  the  Greek.     Our  brief  analysis  shall  be  made 
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from  the  first  of  these  two  yersions,  which  is  also  probably  the 
older  of  the  two. 

The  child  Je8UB5  when  five  years  old,  was  found  one  sabbath- 
day  playing  by  a  stream,  where  he  had  been  damming  up  the 
water,  and  also  moulding  clay  into  the  form  of  sparrows. 
Taken  to  task  for  this  by  a  scribe,  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
bade  the  sparrows  fly  away,  which  they  did  accordingly. 
The  child  of  another  scribe  having  even  meddled  with  the 
water-pools,  Jesus  struck  him  dead ;  and  the  same  fate  pre- 
sently oefell  another  boy,  who  ran  up  against  him.  Frightened 
at  the  odium  thus  produced,  Joseph  ventures  to  remonstrate 
with  the  child,  but  is  angrily  silenced.  Presently  a  teacher 
named  ZacchaBus  begs  Jesus  for  a  pupil ;  but  while  endeavour^ 
ing  to  instruct  him  in  the  alphabet,  he  is  confounded  with  tJie 
child's  questions  and  remarks  on  the  mystical  properties  of  the 
letters.  Suspected  after  this  of  causing  the  death  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  pushed  off  the  roof  of  a  house,  Jesus  calls  the 
dead  to  life,  and  clears  himself.  At  six  years  old  he  is  sent  by 
his  mother  to  fetch  water ;  the  pot  is  broken,  but  he  brings  the 
water  home  in  his  folded  mantle.  Going  to  the  field  with  his 
father  to  sow,  from  a  single  grain  of  com  he  raises  a  hundred 
quarters;  and  then  delivers  Joseph  from  a  difficulty  in  his 
trade  by  pulling  to  the  proper  length  a  piece  of  wood  which 
was  too  short.  Entrusted  once  more  to  a  teacher  who  ventures 
to  smite  him,  he  strikes  him  dead ;  but  pacified  by  the  respect- 
fril  conduct  of  a  third,  he  restores  the  former  one  to  life. 
Having  afterwards  healed  his  brother  James  from  the  bite  of  a 
viper,  and  having  restored  a  dying  child,  and  raised  a  dead 
man,  he  now  reacnes  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  follows,  as  related  by  St.  Luke. 

These  monstrous  stories  of  the  childhood  of  the  Saviour 
were  considerably  softened  down  in  a  later  production  of  the 
same  class,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy.     This  compilation,  first  published  by  Sike  from  the 
Arabic  in  1679,  professes  to  recount  the  events  which  took 
place  from  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  till  his  visit  to  the  temple 
at  the  age  of  twelve.     It  belongs,  therefore,  in  part  to  the 
first  of  our  groups,  and  has  gathered  its  materials  from  various 
sources.     Even  in  its  composite  form,  however,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  originally  Syriac ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  told  by 
M.  Nicolas  that  MSS.  of  it  in  that  language  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.    It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  marvels  it  recounts  of  the  Virain 
And  Child,  especially  during  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  me 
▼etum  to  Galilee,  some  of  them  closely  resembling  the  Arabian 
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N^htB  (youths  transfoimed  into  mules  by  enchantment,  damsels 
liaunted  by  dragons,  frc),  and  for  the  devotion  it  expresses  for 
the  person  of  the  former.  But  it  gains  a  singular  importance 
from  the  fact  of  its  wide  diffusion  in  Arabic  and  other  lan- 
guages among  the  nations  of  the  East,  where  it  has  been  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  St.  Peter ;  above  all  from  its  having  been  to 
all  appearance  the  document  received  there  in  Mahomet's  time 
as  the  authoritative  exponent  of  Christianity.  From  such  a 
point  of  view  we  cii^mot  be  surprised,  and  can  hardly  regret, 
that  the  Monotheism  of  Islam  should  have  commended  itself 
as  the  more  rational  religion  of  the  two. 

Parallel  to  the  Grospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  occupying  much 
the  same  position  in  the  West  which  that  did  in  the  East,'  is 
the  Gospel  of  Pseudo  Matthew,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  This,  too,  is  a  compilation,  belonging  partiaUy  to 
our  former  group,  as  well  as  to  the  present  one ;  and  professing 
in  the  Latin  version  (which  alone  is  extant  now)  to  be  a  trans- 
lation by  Jerome  from  the  Hebrew  of  St.  Matthew;*  an 
audacious  claim  which  helped  to  gain  a  wide  celebri^  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  both  for  it  and  also  for  the  shorter  *  Gospel  of 
^  the  Nativity  of  Mary,'  which  by  some  accident  managed  to 
usurp  the  title,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  transference  almost  with- 
out curtailment  into  the  famous  Golden  Legend. 

3.  The  writings  which  profess  to  ^ve  a  fuller  account  of  the 
trial  and  death  of  the  Saviour  are  chiefly  those  which  go  tmder 
the  name  of  the  Gesta  and  Acta  Pllatiy  and  which  lorm  the 
first  part  of  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  writings  of  this  class  were  current  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  early  at  least  as  the  second  century.  To  some  such 
documents  both  Tertullian  and  Justin  Martyr  before  him, 
9q)peal  in  their  Apologies.  Justin  challenges  his  heathen 
opponents  to  consult  for  themselves  the  ^  Acts  of  Pilate'  in 
support  of  what  he  alleges.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  here  referring  to  a  document  which  he  had  himself  seen 
and  believed  to  be  genuine,  more  especially  as  he  designates  it 
in  Greek  by  its  Latin  title  Acta.  'Sot  can  there  be  any  doubt 
at  all  that  the  document  thus  circulated  among  the  Clmstians 
must  have  been  a  forgery ;  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  an  official  letter  of  Pilate  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  had 
been  published  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It 
may  well  be,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  spurious  productions 

*  We  follow  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  conceding  the  title  of  Pseudo 
Matthew  to  this  longer  compilation.     His  arguments  (Prol. 
xzxiv.)  seem  quite  conclusive. 

VOL.  CXXVIII.   NO.  CCLXI.  H 
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now  in  our  possession  is  the  very  document  to  which  Justin 
refers.  But  here  the  difficulty  is  to  say  which.  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf  argues  with  some  force  in  behalf  of  the  dtsta  JPihUi,  whidi 
forms  (as  we  have  said)  the  first  part  of  the  composite  ^  Gospel 
^of  Nicodemus.'  But  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  (which 
he  is  quite  unable  to  get  over)  in  the  fact  that  the  narrative  of 
the  Gesta  is  all  in  the  third  person,  like  that  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  and  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  an  official  report, 
whidi  Justin's  .^cto  must  have  had.     The^same  objection  ap- 

;lies  to  another  version  of  the  same  narrative  to  which  Dr. 
'ischendorf  assigns  the  title  of  Acta  PilatL  There  are  various 
pieces,  on  the  oSier  hand,  which  thus  far  satisfy  the  required 
conditions,  professing  to  be  letters  from  Pilate  to  Tiberius; 
the  principal  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ^Report  of 
^  Pilate;'  and  in  this  certainly  the  language  of  the  Boman 
Governor  fully  bears  out  what  Tertullian  says  of  his  words 
in  the  alleged  '  Acta,'  that  he  speaks  like  ^  a  Christian  at 
'  heart'  This  'Report  of  Pilate'  accordingly  is  what  M. 
Nicolas  claims  as  the  docimient  in  question,  ^ut  we  hesitatet 
to  admit  the  claim ;  for  the  imposture  is  so  flagrant  and  so  ex- 
travagant that  it  seems  unlikely  that  men  like  Justin  and 
Tertullian  should  have  accepted  or  countenanced  the  forgery ; 
and  we  are  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  document  which 
they  referred  to  has  been  expanded  into  one  of  the  composi- 
tions now  before  us.  If  it  formed,  as  Dr.  Tischendorf  supposes, 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  Gesta  Pilati  (of  which,  in  this  uncer- 
tainty, we  forbear  to  give  a  detailed  summary),  the  alleged 
facts  added  to  the  Gospel  narrative  would  be  that  a  charge  was 
brought  against  the  Saviour,  before  Pilate,  of  ill^timate  birth, 
that  miraculous  homage  was  paid  to  him  by  the  eagles  of  the 
Boman  legions,  and  tnat  his  crucifixion  was  followed  by  the 
imprisonment  and  deliverance  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  who 
ventured  to  declare  himself  in  his  favour.     Such  would  be  the 

5>rincipal  particulars  which  tradition  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  pro- 
esses  to  add  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelists ;  together  with 
the  names  (besides  some  other  details  concerning  them)  of 
Pilate's  wife  JProcla,  the  penitent  thief  Dysmas^  the  centurion 
LoTiginuSj  and  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  Veronic€u 

4,  Lastly,  there  is  the  episode  of  the  Descent  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  lower  world ;  which,  though  incorporated  into  the  exists 
ing  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  forming  its  second  part,  belongs 
to  quite  a  different  class  of  the  Apocryphal  writings.  Here 
there  is  but  one  document  to  examine,  diough  many  recensions 
of  it.  Dr.  Tischendorf  gives  three.  That  it  was  fused  into  its 
present  connexion  by  the  hand  of  a  compiler,  all  critics  agree ; 
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nor  does  there  seem  any  doubt  that  the  date  of  the  compilatioD 
inw  that  which  the  author  of  the  Greek  text  aligns  to  his 
pretended  discoverj  of  the  amalgamated  document,  and  its 
translation  by  him  from  the  Hebrew,  viz.  one  of  the  joint  con- 
snlships  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (a.p.  ^39).*  But  was 
this  compiler  the  author  also  of  the  Descent  into  Hades,  or  had 
it  an  earlier  origin  ?  The  first  supposition  is  argued  ably  by 
M.  Alfred  Maury  in  his  *  L^gendes  et  Croyances  de  PAn- 
'  tiquit6.'  He  maintains  that  the  legend  now  before  us  was 
composed  with  the  special  view  of  combating  the  Apollinarian 
heresy,  which  denied  to  Christ  the  spiritual  part  of  humanity ; 
and  that  the  date  just  mentioned  will  therefore  exactly  suit 
the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth.  It  originated  then 
with  the  writer  who  calls  himself  the  translator ;  and  the  lan- 
gui^e  in  which  it  is  couched  confirms  this  conclusion,  being 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  rhetorical  declamation  of  the 
preachers  of  the  preceding  century,  and  evidently  framed  upon 
that  model.  Dr.  Tischendorf,  however,  and  M.  ]!*7icolas  agree 
in  claiming  a  far  higher  antiquity  both  for  the  legend  itself  and 
substantially  for  the  existing  composition.  And  instead  of 
r^arding  the  rhetoric  of  Ephrem,  of  Chrysostom,  and  of 
Gr^ory  as  the  model  adopted  by  the  writer,  they  maintain 
that  the  phraseology  of  those  great  preachers,  when  dilating 
on  this  theme,  was  drawn  from  the  glowing  imagery  of  the 
Christian  Rhapsodist.  The  belief  of  Christ's  visit  to  the  lower 
world,  suggested  by  the  words  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  19) 
took  bold  very  early  of  the  popular  mind,  and  had  probably 
w<Mrked  itself  nearly  into  the  present  form  of  the  legend  by  the 
end  of  the  second  century. 

Leaving  this  point  undetermined,  we  subjoin  a  brief  analysis 
<rf  the  Greek  legend.  At  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  when 
*  many  bodies  of  the  saints  arose  and  went  into  the  holy  city,*" 
among  those  who  thus  *  appeared  unto  many '  were  two  sons 
of  the  aged  Simeon.  Being  brought  to  the  chief  priests  at 
the  instance  of  Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  they  told  how  that  when 
they  were  among  the  departed,  a  great  light  had  shone  on 
them  in  Hades,  recognised  presently  by  prophets  and  patriarchs 
as  the  sign  of  approaching  redemption.  John  the  Baptist 
above  all  declared  its  purport  and  its  promise,  and  his  witness 
ivas  confirmed  by  the  primeval  recollections  of  Adam  and  of 
Seth«     Satan  meanwhile,  troubled  by  the  indications  of  ap-- 

•  Mr.  Harris  Cowper  argues  for  this  date,  viz.,  the  7th  Consulate 
ef  Theodosius  II.  and  6th  of  Valentinian  III.  The  text,  it  seems^ 
ia  chargeable  with  some  error  and  inconsistency. 
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proaching  danger^  was  conferring  with  Hades  how  it  might  be 
met ;  when  suddenly  there  came  a  voice  as  of  thunder^  saying, 
^Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  &c.'  While  Dayid  and 
Isaiah  exulted  accordingly  over  the  baffled  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness, the  brazen  gates  were  broken,  and  the  iron  bars  were 
burst;  and  the  Kmg  of  Glory  entering  in  released  Adam  and 
all  the  just,  leading  them  up  to  Paradise.  There  at  the  same 
moment  there  appeared  a  man  of  lowly  mien,  haying  a  cross 
upon  his  shoulders.  It  was  the  penitent  thief.  He  too  was 
aomitted  with  the  rest;  Enoch  and  Elijah  alone  waiting  yet 
awhile,  till  their  destiny  should  be  accomplished.  Haymg 
written  and  sealed  their  testimony  thus,  the  sons  of  Simeon 
yanidied. 

This  summary  review  of  the  Apocryphal  Gt)6pels,  scanty  as 
it  is,  will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  show  us  in  which  of  them  we 
must  search,  if  anywhere,  for  such  fragments  of  real  tradition  as 
may  possibly  have  been  gathered  up  in  the  generation  subse- 
quent to  the  Apostles,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  documents 
in  which  such  traditions  can  be  looked  for  with  the  remotest 
chance  of  success,  are  the  Protevangelium,  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas,  and  the  original  Acta  Pilati  (whatever  we  may  con- 
clude these  last  to  be).  All  other  compositions  of  the  kind 
are  but  later  imitations,  or  expressions  and  enlargements  of 
these  three ;  the  '  Descensus '  (whether  an  earlier  or  later  pro- 
duction) being  of  course  by  its  very  nature  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  historical  tradition.  Confining  our  attention  then  to 
these  three  pieces,  we  ask.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  pre- 
sumption or  reasonable  hope  that  they  present  or  embody 
elements  of  historical  truth?  that  any  particulars  are  here 
handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  Saviour  or  the  Holy  Family 
which  we  may  reasonably  regard  as  having  a  foundation  of 
fact?  We  say  at  once  that  we  do  not  thii^  there  is.  And 
the  reasons  lie  upon  the  surface. 

First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  any  genuine  traditions  of  the 
Saviour  among  those  who  saw  and  heard  him  must  have 
belonged  to  the  years  of  his  active  ministry.  Thei^  alone  he 
was  observed  and  noted;  there  alone  tradition  had  its  pro- 
vince. Of  this  period  we  could  not  be  surprised  if  a  large  mass 
of  traditions  had  existed.  The  French  critics  cite  as  a  remark- 
able parallel  (and  more  to  the  point,  in  fact,  than  the  cases  i£ 
Charlemagne  and  Arthur)  that  mass  of  legendary  stories  which 
have  alrei^y  grown  up  in  France  round  the  memory  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  We  accept  the  parallel  for  the  purpose  it  ii 
meant  to  serve.  But  what  shall  we  find  in  that  case  ?  Do 
not  all  the  stories  current  among  the  French  peasantry  relate 
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to  the  mature  life  of  the  great  Emperor,  his  campaigns,  his 
administration  of  afikirs,  his  travels  of  inspection,  his  inter* 
course  with  the  people  ?  So  it  ought  to  have  been,  so  assu- 
redly it  would  have  been,  \yith  genuine  traditions  in  the  sacred 
history.  Yet  the  two  most  important  of  the  documents  before 
us  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  period  which  is  their  right- 
ful province.  They  refer  solely  to  that  portion  of  Christ's  life 
the  memory  of  which,  if  preserved  at  all,  must  have  been  pre- 
served in  llie  narrowest  and  innermost  circle  of  disciples,  that 
of  the  mother  and  brethren  of  the  Lord.  But  is  not  this  (it 
may  be  asked)  very  possible  ?  Would  not  these  peculiar  tra- 
ditions have  a  peculiar  value  ?  would  not  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  the  pardonable  curiosity  of  devout 
posterity,  account  for  the  special  attention  bestowed  on  those 
obscure  details  ?  We  point  in  answer  to  the  documents 
themselves. 

Look  first  at  the  Protevangelium.  It  is  a  story  which,  if 
not  written  by  an  eye-witness  (a  theory  all  but  impossible,  so 
far  as  the  earlier  parts  are  concerned;  though  advanced 
apparently  by  the  writer  in  the  last  chapter  tor  the  later 
part  of  ms  narrative),  bears  the  evident  marks  of  being  an 
elaborate  work  of  fiction,  with  all  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  descriptive  detail  and  sustained  dialogue.  Moreover,  the 
story  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  their  long-continued  childlessness, 
and  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Mary,  is  not  only  a  mani- 
fest copy  of  that  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  Samson's  and  of  Samuel's  parents  in  the  Old, 
but  is  also  filled  with  extravagant  miracles  (as  of  the  dove  that 
flew  out  of  Joseph's  rod),  and  is  disfigured  besides  with  gross 
mistakes  about  Jewish  ordinances  and  customs,  as  in  making 
Mary  nurtured  in  the  temple,  making  the  high-priest  enter 
into  the  holy  of  holies  for  an  ordinary  purpose,  and  much 
besides.  How  can  any  importance  be  conceded  to  such  a  nar- 
rative ?  How  can  it  even  be  thought  that  the  mere  names  of 
Joachim  and  of  Anna  have  any  historical  reality,  when  we 
find  the  author  so  ready  with  a  fictitious  nomenclature ;  as- 
signing, for  instance,  the  name  of  Reuben  to  the  high-priest  of 
the  tame,  and  supposing  the  father  of  John  to  have  been  the 
Zacharias  who  was  slam  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  ? 
Such  a  composition  has  evidently  no  sort  of  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  of  traditional  authority. 

The  same  objections  apply  far  less,  it  is  true,  to  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  which  professes  to  be  a  co^ectlon  of  anecdotes  pre- 
served either  by  the  Apostle,  or  an  Israelite  of  the  same  name, 
respecting  the  childhood  of  the  Saviour.   But  even  if  we  could 
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explain  away  the  assertion  of  St  John  that  the  nm-acle  of 
Cana  was  the  first  that  Jesus  wrought,  the  character  of  these 
anecdotes  would  forbid  us  to  suppose  one  moment  that  thej 
can  be  even  distorted  recollections  of  actual  fSsu^ts.  That  the 
Holy  Child  should  have  struck  his  plA}rfellows  dead  for  opposing 
him,  that  he  should  have  insulted  and  terrified  his  teachers,  and 
even  that  he  should  have  displayed  his  supernatural  power  by 
pulling  straight  crooked  pieces  pf  carpentry,  or  gathering  up 
apilled  water  in  a  mantle,  are  suppositions  too  monstrous  to 
4well  upon.  A  series  of  stories  Uke  this  carries  its  own  conr 
-demnation  with  it.  Even  had  traditionary  particulars  been 
preserved  in  some  comer  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  narrator's  mind  would  have  incapacitated  him  from 
eo  much  as  transmitting  the  anecdotes  of  such  a  childhood. 

Lastly,  among  those  before  us  in  the  third  cla^  of  documents- 
we  have  the  difficulty  of  even  determining  which  has  the  best 
cJxiim  to  our  attention  ;  that  claim  itself  being  the  right  to  be 
accepted  as  the  original  forgery  1  All  these  documents,  more- 
over, swarm  with  details  abhorrent  alike  to  our  religious  feeling 
and  to  our  sense  of  historical  reality ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to 
regard  as  wholly  unreliable  those  few  particulars  which  of 
themselves  are  not  incredible  nor  even  perhaps  unlikely.  It 
may  be  (as  many  critics  have  maintained,  as  Dr.  Tischendoif 
himself  and  even  Bishop  Ellicott  incline  to  think,)  that  some 
grains  of  historical  truth  may  have  reached  us,  carried  down 
by  these  turbid  waters ;  but  if  so,  they  are  wholly  unavailable 
for  use,  and  the  presumption  is  strong  that  they  do  not  even 
exist.  Judging  from  internal  evidence,^  we  should  say,  even  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  that  tiiey  were 
composed  purposely  to  fill  up  the  interstices  wUch  the  Apostolic 
narrative  displays ;  the  imagination  of  the  authors  having  been 
stimulated,  not  by  distant  outlines  just  visible  in  the  fading 
twilight,  but  simply  by  the  blank  which  Evangelical  tradition 
had  left. 

Thus  far  we  are  very  little  at  issue  after  all  with  M.  Dou- 
haire  himself,  and  almost  entirely  at  one  with  M.  Nicolas. 
But  further  questions  now  arise.  May  we,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  still  accord  to  these  singular  writings  an  indulgent 
admiration  ?  May  we  see  in  them,  like  M.  Douhidre  and  Ins 
disciples,  the  creations  of  a  pious  reverence  and  a  tender  poetic 
spirit  ?  May  we  regard  them  as  the  offspring  of  artiess  wonder, 
of  spontaneous  imagination,  of  childlike  faith  t  These  are  com- 
plicated questions,  especially  in  their  moral  aspect.  It  is  hard 
to  do  justice  to  another  age,  with  the  spirit  of  whidi  we  have 
no  natural  sympathy.     Thus  much,  however,  we  may  safely 
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Bay :  that  the  more  we  concede  the  indnlgence  asked  of  us 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  more  do  we  exclude  the  i^e  which 
produced  these  stories  from  all  intellectual  claim  to  oeference 
and  respect.  Not  only  in  its  sense  of  historical  truth,  but  in  its 
power  also  of  forming  sound  religious  conceptions,  we  show  it 
to  be  imworthy  of  serious  notice.  And  with  regard  even  to  the 
poetic  faculty  manifested  in  these  productions,  we  confess  that 
we  are  quite  unable  to  share  the  French  critic's  estimate  of  its 
value.  Indeed,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  pieces  and 
passages  which  M.  Douhaire  admires,  and  justly  admires,  the 
most — ^Ihe  *  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,*  the  j^entle  ministry 
<if  the  Virgin  Mother  in  the  *  Gospel  of  the  Inmncy,'  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  *  History  of  Joseph,'  the  scene 
in  Hades  in  the  Latin  '  Gospel  of  Nicodemus ' — are  all  the 
prodncts  of  a  later  age.  The  vein  of  poetry  which  kindles  his 
entiiusiasm  is  far  poorer  and  thinner  as  we  ascend  to  the  earlier 
periods  where  it  ought  to  be  found  in  its  greatest  richness.  It 
is  not  the  Homers  nor  even  the  Arctinuses  of  his  ^  Evangelic 
'  Cyde '  that  he  holds  up  chiefly  to  our  admiration,  but  rather 
some  Apollonius  or  Statins  of  a  later  age.  In  those  earlier 
specimens  of  Apocryphal  literature  there  is  little  or  nothing  of 
rapt  imagination  or  devout  afflatus.  The  inspiration  is  merely 
that  of  a  prurient  inutativeness,  meddling  with  what  ought 
to  have  bc^n  left  alone.  It  is  as  though  a  child  should  sit 
down  before  one  of  the  masterpieces  oi  Titian  or  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  dissatisfied  with  the  parts  of  the  painting  which 
were  left  in  shadowy  vagueness,  should  attempt  to  fill  in 
the  supposed  deficiencies  under  the  same  strong  lights  as  the 
rest.  The  distorted  outlines,  the  raw  glaring  colours,  the 
impossible  perspective  which  would  result  irom  such  a  process, 
supply  no  unapt  iUustration  of  the  effect  of  these  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  viewed  simply  as  works  of  art.  All  is  out  of  propor- 
tion, and  all  out  of  keeping.  The  mysterious  birth,  the  hidden 
infancy,  the  secluded  youth  of  the  Saviour,  are  dragged  forth 
into  a  false  light,  and  delineated  in  a  style  which  disgusts  the 
educated  taste  as  much  as  it  shocks  the  religious  sense ;  while 
over  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  end  an  obtrusive  mass  of 
pfTodigies  is  hung. 

Still  we  so  far  agree  with  M.  Douhaire  and  his  followers  as 
to  believe  that  these  Gospels  were  not  written  in  the  spirit  of 
presumption  or  imposture.  It  was  a  crude  admiration,  it  was 
a  species  of  faith,  that  gave  birth  to  them.  They  are  so  hx 
due  to  a  kind  of  creative  inspiration  that  it  was  at  least  a 
penuine  impulse  which  produced  them ;  not  deliberate  false- 
bood,  or  the  pursuit  of  some  heretical  object.     Rude  minds 
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imagined  what  rude  minds  craved  for,  and  here  is  the  result 
The  cry  of  heresy,  which  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  raised,  and  which  modem  theologians  have  re- 
peated, did  not  surest  itself  to  earlier  ages :  lor,  indeed,  it 
was  undeserved.  The  French  critics  in  this  respect  have 
supplied  a  useful  corrective  to  the  tone  of  their  predecessors ; 
or  at  least  have  boldly  and  plainly  argued  what  some  of  their 
predecessors  did  but  venture  timidly  to  suggest.  M.  Nicolas, 
for  instance,  following  Fabricius,  aptly  cites  the  case  of  the 
author  of  the  Apocryphal  ^  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,'  who, 
when  reproved  for  his  fraudulent  composition,  declared  (as 
Tertullian  informs  us),  and  declared,  it  would  seem,  with  all 
sincerity,  that  he  had  done  it  ^  for  the  love  of  Paul.'  So  these 
early  Apocryphal  evfmgelists  worked,  we  must  believe,  for  the 
love  of  Jesus.  A  sense  of  what  was  fitting  and  of  what  was 
due  to  him  was  their  animating  motive.  This  was  the  creative 
cause,  both  of  the  legends  themselves,  which,  doubtless,  were 
long  and  widely  circulated  before  they  were  reduced  to  writing, 
and  also  of  the  studied  compositions  by  which  the  authors  strove 
to  give  consistency  and  permanence  to  tales  which  they  believed 
themselves.     M.  Nicolas  well  puts  the  case  thus : — 

'These  stories  are  not,  properly  speaking,  pious  frauds.  Thej 
did  not  originate  in  any  intention  of  substituting  error  for  truth, 
or  even  of  overlaying  the  evangelic  history  with  fictitious  tales. 
The  admiration  felt  for  Jesus  Christ  had  no  bounds;  men  saw 
nothing  extraordinary  in  his  numerous  miracles;  his  life  was  a 
series  of  prodigies ;  in  adding  to  these  a  few  more,  one  was  merely 
rendering  to  the  Lord  that  which  was  his.  If  he  had  not  work^ 
the  new  miracles,  he  might  well  have  done  so ;  from  assuming  thus 
much  to  attributing  them  to  him  there  was  but  a  step.  .  .  . 

'  The  Apocryphal  Grospels  are  for  the  most  part  works  of  im- 
personal authorship.  In  all,  without  exception,  the  basis  of  the 
work — and  in  the  greater  number  the  form  itself — is  such  as  tradi- 
tion had  made  it  at  the  epoch  when  they  were  severally  committed 
to  writing.  The  authors,  if  in  any  case  it  is  permissible  to  employ 
a  word  which  for  the  greater  part  of  these  works  corresponds  in  no 
respects  with  the  reality  of  things,  did  no  more  than  collect  the 
legends  which  were  in  circulation  around  them,  and  transcribe  them 
just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  them  told.'  {Nicolas,  pp.  9, 
318.) 

Thus  far  we  might  be  quoting  from  M.  Douhaire  himself; 
and  our  author  insists  no  less  strongly  than  his  compatriot  on 
the  interest  fmd  importance  which  these  writings  possess  to  the 
student  of  antiquity.  But  let  us  see  how  differently,  and  as 
we  think  how  far  more  truly,  he  judges  of  their  significance : — 

'  These  legends,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
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fiithfal  understood  Christianitj,  are  the  onlj  documents  which 
permit  ns  to  form  an  idea  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Christians  of 
the  first  centories.  The  books  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  give  us 
a  knowledge  onlj  of  the  Christianity  of  the  upper  class,  I  mean  of 
the  educated  and  the  learned.  What  was  below  this  stratum,  which 
naturalij  did  not  descend  very  deep?  Faith  in  prodigies,  in  miracles, 
in  legends.  .  .  .  These  constituted  that  which  one  might  call  low- 
life  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  crowd,  which  was  little  capable 
of  comprehending  Christian  spirituality,  and  which  placed  pious 
fables  in  its  stead.'  (P.  299.) 

Again: — 

*  These  writings  are  a  proof,  as  sad  as  it  is  incontestable,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  Christianity  degenerated,  and  fell  into  vulgarity 
and  superstition.  All  the  legends  relative  to  the  family  of  Jesus 
strive  to  enhance  its  social  position.  Joachim  is  a  man  of  wealth. 
Anna  his  wife  has  an  attendant — a  kind  of  lady  companion.  Joseph  is 
sometimes  a  priest,  exercising  by  the  way  and  only  for  his  pleasure 
the  trade  of  carpenter ;  sometimes  the  contractor  in  the  chief  of 
the  works  in  construction  of  the  temple.  This  puerile  vanity  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jews.  The  most  illastrious 
rabbis  have  practised  handicraft  labour  without  injuring  their 
dignity.  And  the  sentiment  was  not  less  unknown  to  the  Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  In  the  beginning  Christianity  had  been  the 
religion  of  the  weak  and  of  the  poor  ;  and  it  gloried  in  the  fact  of 
being  so.  One  would  not  have  thought  then  of  vaunting  the  riches 
and  high  position  of  the  family  of  the  Lord.'  (P.  278.) 

And  now,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  we  may  point  out  a 
few  conclusions  which  seem  naturally  to  follow  from  the  con- 
siderations we  have  pursued. 

First,  what  strikes  every  one,  whatever  be  his  opinion 
of  the  origin  and  merits  of  these  writings,  is  their  immea- 
surable inferiority  to  the  Canonical  Gospels.  Inmieasurable, 
indeed,  is  a  word  which  faintly  expresses  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  them.  They  belong  to  another  sphere.  It 
was  shortsighted  policy  in  the  scoffing  imbelievers  of  Voltaire's 
school  to  bring  the  two  things  into  contact  in  the  hope  of 
discrediting  the  Gospel.  And  the  somewhat  similar  attempt 
of  Strauss  suggests  uie  best  refutation  of  his  own  theory.  No 
more  Btrikii.g  proof  could  be  desired  by  Christians  of  the 
Timqae  character  of  the  Evangelic  narrative;  nor  can  any 
£iir-minded  sceptic  fail  to  perceive  the  force  of  it.  An  impass- 
able Une  separates  the  simple  majesty,  the  lofty  moral  tone, 
tbe  profound  wisdom  and  significance  of  the  Canonical  Gospels 
from  the  qualities  which  we  forbear  further  to  particularise  in 
the  writings  that  claim  to  be  their  complement.  We  feel,  as 
we  turn  from  one  region  to  the  other,  that  the  difference  must 
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be  due  to  something  more  tiian  lapse  of  years,  or  defect  of 
reliable  information.     If  the  contrast  between  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  so  great  that  we  are 
reminded  perforce  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  how  muck 
more  when  we  turn  from  the  sacred  volume  to  the  best  of  the 
writings  before  us  ?     To  estimate  the  real  extent  of  this  coih 
trast,  however,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  mere  excerpts. 
Some  few  passages  may  doubtless  be  culled  from  these  puerile 
productions,  which,  glowing  with  the  light  which  had  fiallen  oi 
them  from  above,  will  bear  to  be  placed  bj  the  side  of  extracts 
from  the  New  Testament.     But  the  delusive  charm  will  be 
broken  at  once  if  the  reader  look  before  and  after.     Such  a 
caution  is  not  unnecessary  to  insist  on.     The  present  age, 
while  seeking  to  do  justice  to  depreciated  merit,  and  to  re- 
habilitate discredited  reputations,  is  often  apt  to  overlook  the 
broad  lines  of  character  which  our  fathers  perhaps  too  exclu- 
sively regarded.    This  tendency  needs  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
an  indignant  protest.    So,  for  instance,  it  has  been  suggested  <^ 
late  that  a  few  glittering  grains  of  truth  and  of  moral  grandeur 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  Talmud  are  sufficient  to  raise 
that  grotesque  production  into  rivalry  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  make  it  disputable  which  of  the  two  is  the  true 
source  of  the  divine  morality  which  has  regenerated  the  world. 
But  the  doubt  is  as  futile  as  it  is  unjust.     The  real  test  in 
this  case  is  not  the  utterances  of  a  few  wise  apothegms,  nor 
even  the  enunciation  of  a  few  true  principles.     It  is  the  power 
of  combining  the  diverse  intuitions  of  the  human  mind  and 
conscience,  of  reconciling  them  with  the  realities  of  human  ex- 
istence, and  showing  how  to  bring  them  into  action.     It  is  iht 
success  attained  in  seizing  the  focal  points  whence  the  law  of 
the  errant  curves  is  determined,  from  which  their  direotions 
may  be  traced,  and  their  branching  lines  extended.      T^ 
Christ  has  done  for  humanity ;  pouring  a  flood  of  light,  which 
even  unbelievers  have  habitually  avaded  themselves  of  ever 
since,  on  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  and  between 
man  and  God.    What,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  Talmud  done, 
but  leave  its  votaries  in  an  ever-narrowing  circle ;  from  which 
it  needs  the  reflex  influence  of  Christianity,  and  we  may  almost 
add  of  Mohammedanism  also,  to  release  them  in  some  d^reef 
So,  too,  with  the   Scriptural  narrative  of  Christ's  life  and 
teaching.     It  is  not  till  we  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  in  con- 
trast with  such  works  as  those  before  us,  that  we  fully  feel  its 
right  to  the  character  which  it  claims.     Nor  is  it  only  in  this 
way,  and  as  it  were  reluctantly,  that  the  Apocryphal  Gospel* 
yield  their  tribute  to  the  Canonical     They  do  so  of  their  own 
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scoord,  and  with  a  willing  homage.  We  have  compared  these 
aapplemeiitaiy  delineations  to  the  daubs  of  a  child  dissatisfied 
with  the  delicate  chiaroscuro  of  some  great  master.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  (for  the  fact  is  a  remarkable  one  to 
notice,)  that  in  the  case  before  us  the  hand  of  the  imitator  has 
never  presumed  to  touch  the  original  canvas.  The  homage 
paid  by  him,  perhaps  involuntjunly,  is  twofold.  For  those 
parts  only  have  been  painted  in  detail  which  the  great  master- 
pieces had  left  undefined ;  and  these  attempts  themselves  are 
made*upon  a  separate  canvas,  so  as  not  to  tamper  with  the 
acknowledged  original. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  treatment  extended  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  Evangelical  text,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Apocryphal  imita- 
tions, ^m  the  first  day  that  they  stood  side  by  side,  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  Kght  in  which  they  were  relatively 
regarded,  even  by  those  who  welcomed  and  difiTused  the  spu* 
rioos  appendages.  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  well  pointed  this  out 
in  his  essay  of  1851,  and  no  one  earned  a  better  right  to  make 
the  remark  with  authority.  Numerous  as  are  the  various 
readings  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  formidable  as 
the  fact  may  at  first  appear  on  the  statement  of  their  numbers, 
it  is  well  known  that  tne  points  of  doubt  or  difiiculty  which 
these  variations  involve  is,  after  all,  trifling  indeed.  Not  so  the 
discrepancies  in  the  Apocryphal  text.  Here  the  difiTerences 
are  not  such  as  may  be  due  to  the  oversight  of  a  copyist  and 
the  accidents  of  human  infirmity.  Version  upon  version,  re- 
^cension  upon  recension,  are  multiplied  here,  as  MSS.  come  to 
light ;  some  of  them  amounting  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  piece, 
«o  extensive  and  so  thorough  that  its  very  identity  is  a  matter 
-of  dispute.  What  clearer  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the  excep- 
tional reverence  paid  to  the  true  Gospels,  even  by  the  ages 
which  produced  and  preserved  the  legendary  ones  ? 

We  have  combated  the  notion  of  the  French  Catholic  writers, 
lliat  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  have  been  a  source  of  ennobling 
4iiid  elevating  conceptions  for  the  Christian  world.  But  we  do 
not  deny,  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  they  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  In  the  mixed  conditions  of  human  society,  things  in 
themselves  erroneous  and  debased  often  prove  valuable  for  the 
preservation  and  recommendation  of  those  accompanying  truths 
which  else  in  evil  days  would  have  found  no  acceptance. 
So  it  has  been,  we  doubt  not,  with  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
They  have  attracted  and  retained  multitudes  of  professing 
Chnstians  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  whom  the  true  Gospels 
would  have  failed  to  satisfy.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must 
accept  the   ways  of  Providence    with   wondering  interest; 
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nor  can  we  refuse  something  more  than  interest  to  the  curious 
documents  which  have  been  allowed  to  serve  so  salutarj  a 
purpose.  We  are  loth  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  or  detesta- 
tion. Yet  when  called  upon  to  admire  them^  and  to  hail  all 
the  effects  which  they  have  worked,  we  must  pause  before  we 
consent.  We  may  think,  indeed,  that  such  a  feeling  is  very 
consistent  with  Roman  Catholic  principles.  We  may  almost 
wonder  how  it  should  be  otherwise  in  those  who  require  sub- 
mission to  oral  tradition,  and  who  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
very  legends  which  these  writings  were  the  first  to  embody. 
And  yet  even  here  we  should  be  unwilling  to  exact  such  con- 
sistency from  Roman  Catholic  opponents.  We  admit  the  right 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  retained  to  denounce  the  Apo- 
cryphal Gospels  as  unsparingly  as  the  most  zealous  Protestant 
But  how  comes  it  that  she  has  retained  the  legends,  and  glori- 
fied them  with  all  the  splendour  of  religion  and  of  art,  whilst 
she  repudiates,  as  we  do  ourselves,  the  sources  from  which  they 
sprung? 

In  a  small  and  very  sensible  volume  which  has  lately  fallen 
under  our  notice  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,*  the  learned  author 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Mythical  Gospels,  in  which  he  expresses  opinions  very  similar 
to  those  we  had  formed  on  the  subject  He  sums  up  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  genuine  and  the  apocryphal 
records  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  1.  If  these  Grospels  are  the  productions  of  the  mythic  spirit  during 
the  second  and  subsequent  centuries,  that  spirit  could  not  haye 
produced  the  genuine  Gospels  in  the  first  2nd.  Mythic  miracles 
are  invariably  grotesque  ones.  3rd.  Their  moral  aspect  will  he  a 
reflection  of  the  character  of  their  originators,  and  consequently  a 
low  one.  4th.  The  favourite  subjects  in  connexion  with  Christ- 
ianity, on  which  mythologists  have  exerted  their  powers,  are  pre- 
cisely those  on  which  the  Gospels  are  silent  .  .  . 

*  We  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  preservation  of  these 
stories.  They  enable  us  to  test  the  tendencies  of  Christian  mytho- 
logy, and  to  ascertain  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact,  that  if  it  had 
gone  on  for  ever  elaborating  mythical  creations,  it  would  never 
have  produced  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists.  On  the  contraryi 
when  the  mythologists  had  the  portraiture  before  their  eyes,  all 
they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  was  to  degrade  it.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Mythic  Gospels  supplies  us  with  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  kind  of  stories  which  mythologists  would  have  invented. 

*  The  case  stands  thus.  Our  Gospels  present  us  with  the  picture 
of  a  glorious  Christ ;  the  mythic  Gospels,  that  of  a  contemptible 

*  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  His  historical  character  vindi- 
cated, &c.     London:  1868. 
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one.  Our  Gospeb  have  invested  him  with  the  highest  conceiTalite 
form  of  human  greatness ;  the  mythic  ones  hare  not  ascribed  to  him 
an  action  which  b  elevated.  In  our  Grospels  he  exhibits  a  super- 
human wisdom;  in  the  mythic  books  a  nearly  equal  superhuman 
absurdity.  In  our  Gospels  he  is  arrayed  in  aU  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness; in  the  mythic  ones,  this  aspect  is  entirely  wanting.  In  our 
Gospels,  not  one  strain  of  selfishness  defiles  his  character ;  in  the 
mythic  ones,  the  boy  Jesus  is  both  pettish  and  malicious.  Our 
Gospels  exhibit  to  us  a  sublime  morality ;  not  a  ray  of  it  shines  in 
those  of  the  mythologists.  The  miracles  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
are  contrasted  in  every  point.  A  similar  opposition  of  character 
runs  through  the  whole  current  of  their  thought,  feeling,  mondiqr, 
and  religion.'  {Row,  p.  381.) 

In  a  word,  if  these  are  the  legendary  records  preserved  by 
the  simple  faith  and  unassisted  powers  of  early  Christian  dis- 
ciples^  to  what  power  are  we  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the 
New  Testament? 


Abt.  IV. — Chronicles  and  Characters.    By  Robert  Lttton 
(Owen  Meredith).    In  2  vols.    London :  1868. 

I^B.  Lytton  has  not  only  inherited  one  of  the  most  illus- 
-^•^  trious  names  in  contemporary  English  literature — ^for  the 
author  of  ^  Eugene  Aram '  and  the  ^  Caxtons '  has  no  superior 
amongst  living  novelists — but  he  has  also  made  good  his  claim, 
in  these  volumes,  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  talents 
which  have  rendered  that  name  illustrious.  He  has  not  indeed 
trodden  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  he.  has  not  attempted  to 
rival  the  dramatic  power,  the  fine  insight  into  character,  or  the 
witty  wisdom  of  the  Bulwer  novels.  But  as  a  poet  he  has 
taken  a  higher  flight.  We  have  never  been  able  to  reckon 
Lord  Ly  tton's  poems  amongst  the  highest  efforts  of  his  genius ; 
and  if  the  wand  of  fiction  belongs  more  exclusively  to  himself, 
he  must  be  content  to  divide  the  bays  with  his  son. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Lytton  as  a  poet  are  somewhat  peculiar. 
His  works  are,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  result  of  patient 
thought  and  persevering  exercise,  rather  than  the  product  of  a 
fiery  and  spontaneous  genius.  They  do  not  take  the  reader 
by  storm,  but  they  win  their  way  by  reflection.  A  second  or 
a  third  perusal  is  more  favourable  to  them  than  a  first  impres- 
sion. X  et  they  are  free  from  that  obscurity  of  thought  and 
expression  whidh  is  the  bane  of  much  modem  poetry.  They 
are  essentially  objective  and  real,  for  they  present,  with  great 
distinctness,  a  vast  variety  of  scenes  and  pictures  which  reflect 
the  very  life  of  human  history.     And  he  who  seeks  might  well 
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filid  in  them  a  purpose  and  a  meaning  that  deserves  to  be 
studied.  With  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  two  great  elements 
of  all  poetry — beauty  and  grief — Mr.  Lytton  combines  a  power 
of  expression  which  reminds  us  of  the  later  Elizabethan  poets 
more  than  of  any  more  recent  author.  The  heroic  verse, 
which  he  handles  with  a  skilful  predilection,  is  not  the  couplet 
of  Pope  or  the  resounding  line  of  Dryden,  but  it  is  the  verse 
of  Matlow ;  and  there  are  passages  in  these  volumes  which  we 
should  venture  to  rank  not  far  beneath  the  undying  beautj 
and  force  of  the  ^  Hero  and  Leander.'  These  passages  would 
be  more  prominent  and  effective  if  Mr.  Lytton  had  exercised 
a  more  severe  control  over  his  pen.  His  capital  fault  is  re- 
dundancy; he  has  written  too  much,  or  rather  he  has  not 
weeded  enough.  The  poet  who  says  a  thing  once,  and  says  it 
well,  has  said  it  for  ever.  The  perfect  form  of  art  has  its  own 
metes  and  bounds,  beyond  which  everything  is  an  excrescence. 
As  long  as  the  outline  is  not  sharp,  the  work  is  imperfect 
That  which  has  attained  its  own  shape  and  completeness, 
stands. 

To  this  fault  of  redundancy  another  has  been  added  by  Mr. 
Lytton's  critics,  of  a  more  peculiar  nature.  He  is  accused  of 
a  singular  readhiess  in  catching  the  manner  of  other  poets  of 
the  day,  not  indeed  with  a  view  of  appropriating  to  himself 
their  performances — for  it  is  obvious  that  the  theft  must  be 
instantly  detected,  if  it  were  a  theft — ^but  with  the  unconscious 
sympathy  of  a  mocking-bird  which  leads  him  to  re-echo  a 
measure  he  has  just  caught.  In  the  preface  to  his  collected 
edition  of  the  works  published  under  the  name  of  Owen 
Meredith,  Mr.  Lytton  himself  reckoned  among  his  *  vices  of 

*  immature  composition,'  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  before 
by  other  writers  as  the  worst.  A  sense  of  his  own  liability  to 
that  fault  led  him,  he  said,  to  discard  much  and  alter  a  little 
in  collecting  those  earlier  poems  of  his  for  reprint.  In  the  new 
volumes  the  same  defect  continues  to  be  here  and  there  appa- 
rent, not  so  much  in  the  repetition  of  phrases  as  occasionally 
in  the  apparent  shaping  of  some  piece  to  the  manner  of  another 

E>et.  Thus  the  form  of  the  singing  to  each  other  of  Mr. 
ytton's  *  Opis  and  Arge'  somewhat  reminds  us  of  the  choruses 
and  semichoruses  of  Shelley's  ^  Hellas,'  and  an  unfriendly 
critic  might  so  far  strain  for  an  occasion  of  complaint  as  to 
object  to  some  likeness  of  spirit  between  this  work  and  Schiller's 

*  Gods  of  Greece.'  Yet  the  new  poem  is  no  servile  imitation* 
It  is  the  fresh  conception  of  a  mind  that  has  drawn  near  to 
Schiller  and  to  Shelley,  and  to  many  more ;  a  mind  that,  no 
doubt,  bears  marks  of  a  quick  sympathy  with  genius,  which 
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in  their  way  are  blemisIieB — ^perhaps  as  honourable  as  the 
scars  whidi  attest  courage  in  war. 

When  Mr.  Lytton  shows  the  wife  of  King  Candaules  un- 
robing, while  Gyges  lingers  behind  the  purp^le  curtain,  the 
situation  reminds  one  of  the  unrobing  of  Madeline  before  the 
hidden  Porphyro  in  Keats's  *  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.'  But  how 
absolute  is  the  difference  of  colouring.  Mr.  Lytton  has  pushed 
to  excess  his  determination  to  contrast  the  moonlight  and  the 
wintry  air  about  timid  Madeline  at  her  prayer,  wifli  the  lamp- 
light, heat,  and  warmth  about  the  superb  Lydian  Queen  at  her 
nurror ;  between  Porphyro's  sense  of  the  holiness  of  her  he 
loves  and  the  Eastern  passion  of  Gyges.  The  following 
stanzas  from  this  poem  are  full  of  beauty  and  originality  of 
expression : — 

'  Thus  to  the  nuptial  chamber  did  they  steal. 

And  in  the  portal's  purple  curtains  there 
The  king  himself  did  Gjges  close  conceal, 

And  bade  him  watch  behind  the  golden  chair 
Whereby  the  queen  her  beauty  should  reveaL 

Then  to  the  banquet  back,  without  a  care, 
Went  King  Candaules,  pleased  with  folly  done ; 
And  Gyges  with  his  thoughts  was  left  idone. 

'  And  first  self-scorn  shut  all  his  sullen  sense 
Within  himself:  but  soon  the  odours  sweet, 

Stream'd  from  the  misty  lamps,  and  that  intense 
Rich-scented  silence,  seeming  to  entreat 

Some  sound  to  ease  its  sumptuous  somnolence. 
Lured  out  his  thoughts,  and  made  his  pulses  beat 

With  wondrous  expectation.     The  dim  place 

Seem'd  aching  to  be  filled  up  by  her  face. 

*  Meanwhile,  the  music  out  of  distant  halls 

HummM  like  tho  inland  sound  of  hid  sea-shores. 

And  ghostly  laughters  lapsed  at  intervals 
Along  the  faint-lit  cold-walFd  corridors  ; 

And  portals  oped  and  shut,  and  then  footfalls 
Tliat  wander'd  near,  and,  over  other  floors 

To  other  silence,  wander'd  off  again. 

Kept  up  continual  throbbing  in  his  brain. 

'  At  length,  deep-down  the  opposing  galleiy, 

From  out  the  long-drawn  darkness  flashed  a  light ; 

And,  peering  from  his  purple  privacy, 

He  spied,  with  red  gold  bound  and  robed  in  white. 

Sole  as  the  first  star  in  a  sleepy  sky, 
That,  while  men  watch  it,  grows  more  large  and  bright, 

The  slow  queen  sweeping  down  the  lucid  floor ; 

And  in  her  hand  a  silver  lamp  she  bore. 
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*  Before  her,  coming,  floated  a  faint  fear 

Into  his  heart  who  watch'd  her  whiteness  mova 
Swan-soft  along  the  lamp-lit  marble  clear. 

And,  lingering  o'er  her  in  the  beams  above, 
The  wing'd  and  folded  shadow  shift  and  veer. 

Her  airj  follower,  fraught  with  fretfol  loye. 
Thro'  all  his  shaken  senses  rose  vague  heat 
From  the  sweet  sounding  of  her  sandall'd  feet. 

*  Anon,  she  enter'd,  and  her  lamp  down-laid 

By  the  smooth-metall'd  mirror ;  and  awhile 
Stood,  slanting  low  the  glorj  of  her  head, 

And  dipp'd  her  full  face  in  its  own  warm  smile  ( 
Then  look'd  she  sidelong  thro'  one  loosen'd  braid 

Of  her  rich  hair,  as  tho'  she  would  beguile 
Some  loTC-sick  spirit  on  the  air  to  linger. 
Twining  a  gold  curl  round  her  glowing  finger. 

*  But  soon  she  all  that  twisted  gold  outshook. 

Till  over  either  shining  shoulder  stream'd 
The  sudden  splendour ;  and  began  to  unhook 

From  those  white  slopes  the  buckled  gems  that  beam'd 
Deep  in  the  mirror's  kindling  dark,  which  took 

Her  mellow  image  to  itself,  and  gleam'd 
With  soft  surprises,  and  grew  bright  and  warm 
With  the  delicious  phantom  of  her  form.' 

Again^  in  ^Thanatos  Athanatou,'  the  sacred  mystery  with 
which  Mr.  Lytton  represents  the  turning-point  of  history  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  there  are  mysterious  and  invisible  per- 
sonifications, by  which  we  are  reminded  of  the  Voices  of  the 
Earth  and  Air,  of  Furies^  Spirits,  a  Confused  Voice,  and  the 
like  in  Shelley's  ^Prometheus  Unbound.'  Then  diere  is  a 
very  superficial,  but  for  that  only  the  more  obvious,  sugg^tion 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  *  May  Queen,'  in  Mr.  Lytton's  *  LastWords 
*  of  a  Sensitive  Second- ilate  Poet,'  and  of  Mr.  Browning  there 
are  several  reminders,  in  favourite  measures  of  his,  or  weaker 
peculiarities  of  rhyme,  or  in  modified  acceptance  of  the  loose 
form  of  heroic  measure  by  which  Mr.  Browning  added  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  ^  Sordello.'  That  heroic  couplet  in  the  form 
imposed  on  us  during  the  dominance  of  French  criticism,  when 
it  was  the  standard  verse  measure,  may  still  have  for  some  ears 
the  clink  of  fetters  in  it.  But  if  there  was  too  much  formality 
in  the  old  method,  there  is  something  to  bewilder  in  the  license 
of  the  new,  if,  as  in  some  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems,  the  reaction 
takes  an  extreme  form.  Mr.  Lytton  has,  in  fact,  chosen  for  him- 
self a  middle  path  between  the  modem  tendency  to  run  lines  of 
heroic  rhyme  into  one  another  with  the  utmost  freedom  allowed 
to  blank  verse,  and  the  old  way  of  apportioning  the  sense  to  the 
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couplet,  and  giving  to  single  lines  a  well-balanced  complete- 
ness. Still,  he  takes  manifest  part  in  the  changes  of  his  time, 
which  are,  in  fact,  but  the  new  forms  in  literatiire  answerable 
to  the  growing  needs  of  men. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  remembered,  this 
manifest  participation  in  the  manner  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
liis  neighbours,  belongs,  as  we  have  said,  at  all  times  to  the 
poet's  character.  Chaucer  gave  currency  to  the  seven-lined 
stanza,  which  he  used  in  place  of  the  Italian  octave  rhyme ; 
and  it  became  the  standard  measure  of  his  successors,  Lyd^ate, 
Occleve,  James  I.,  and  others.  Surrey  in  his  sonnets  echoed 
Petrarch.  Wyat,  although  in  his  verse  more  individual  than 
Surrey,  and,  upon  the  whole,  more  English,  echoed  not  only 
Petrarch  but  all  the  French  poets  read  in  his  day.  From 
Chaucer's  time  to  Spenser's,  Chaucer  himself  included,  there 
was  hardly  a  poet  of  mark  who  did  not  in  some  work,  usually 
a  large  one,  imitate  closely  the  allegorical  machinery  made 
popular  in  France  by  the  ^  Koman  de  la  Rose '  and  other  pieces. 
The  best  poets  were  in  their  own  pages  continually  going  to 
sleep  over  a  book,  or  waking  in  bed  on  a  May  or  April 
moiSin^,  and  going  into  a  parfby  a  river,  where  Ly  ha/an 
aD^orical  dream,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  in  dream  that 
they  went  thither.  Even  the  Scottish  poets — Dunbar  in  his 
^Thistle  and  the  Rose'  and  'Golden  Targe,'  Gavin  Douglas 
in  his  *  Palace  of  Honour,'  Lindsay  in  his  *  Monarchy ' — which 
though  a  work  of  very  practical  design,  sets  out  with  the  poet 
on  a  summer  morning  entering  a  delightful  park,  where  he  is 
accosted  by  an  old  man  named  Experience — wrote  in  close 
imitation  of  established  forms.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  Shakspeare 
himself  was  called  an '  upstart  crow  beautified  with  the  feathers 
'  of  his  neighbours.'  The  charming  song  writers  who  Uved  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  abounded  in  close  resemblances  of  fashion. 
How  many  of  them  sent  metrical  messages  to  a  lady  with  a 
rose?  *(io,  lovely  Rose,'  says  Waller;  *Go,  happy  Rose,* 
says  Herrick.  The  more  llie  works  of  Pope  are  critically  ex- 
amined the  more  will  it  be  perceived  to  what  an  extent  he 
borrowed  and  appropriated  expressions  from  his  predecessors, 
his  contemporaries,  and  from  classical  antiquity ;  and  we  take  as 
inevitable  these  resemblances  of  topic  and  of  treatment  among 
men  of  the  same  time.  Afler  French  criticism  had  bound  most 
of  our  poets  down  to  heroic  couplets,  with  occasional  escape  into 
tiie  mock  classical  freedom  of  what  were  called  Pindarics,  the 
hnitations  of  the  few  established  forms  became  even  more 
marked.  The  great  reaction  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
led  to  a  revival  of  every  old  measure  which  would  lend  itself  to 
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an  expression  of  the  new  spirit  of  freedom.    It  wad  a  reaetiim 
against  blind  acceptance  of  authority  in  all  its  forms*     The 
idiole  framework  of  society  was  liud  open  for  fresh  and  inde* 
pendent  study.     Duties  of  States  and  rights  of  citizens^  familT 
life  and  the  single  mind  of  man,  were  exposed  to  a  fi^ 
scrutiny ;  the  basis  of  all  auth(»ity.  Divine  and  human,  was 
examined  boldly.    The  energetic  life  and  intense  purpose  of  this 
reaction  produced  poets  who  gave  expression  to  it  in  all  its  phases. 
The  calm  Wordsworth  was,  in  literature,  as  much  a  revolu- 
tionary leader  as  Shelley  himself  with  that  passionate  enthusiajsm 
for  all  goodness  and  beauty  which  made  lum  pass  for  an  atheist 
with  those  who  could  not  feel  that  he  saw  too  much  of  the 
true  glory  about  the  Throne  to  be  content  with  human  pic* 
tures  of  the  Deity.     The  poet  bom  a  generation  later  into 
calmer  days  has  his  imagination  kindled  and  his.aspiratioiis 
raised  by  the  songs  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  his 
way  is  onward  in  the  same  direction,  although  under  outwajd 
circumstances  altogether  different.     Everv  camp  has  its  horde 
of  worthless  followers.     The  strong  reaction  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  poured  into  our  literature  a  host  of 
outspoKcn  aspirations  with  unusual  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  and 
prompted  men  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  long  reign  of 
formidism  with  raids  into  the  wildest  regions  of  romance,  called 
up  of  course  a  throng  of  idle  or  insincere  books  wearisome 
with  feeble  sentiment,  half-real  or  altogether  unreal     l^us, 
as  usual,  one  reaction  has  been  follow^  by  another,  and  the 
outward  habit  of  society  inclines  not  only  to  the  ridicule  of 
false  sentiment,  but  to  the  positive  discouragement  of  enthu- 
siastic speech  and  even  to  some  affectation  of  cynicism*     In 
the  reaction  against  Puritan  rule,  from  the  days  of  the  Resto- 
ration down  to  Queen  Anne's  time,  men  of  the  world  flinched 
from  showing  themselves  to  be  religious ;  and  as  the  young 
gentleman  in  the  ^  Tatler  *  was  at  great  pains  to  be  thought  an 
atheist,  although  it  could  be  proved  upon  him  that  he  said  hia 
prayers  every  night,  so  we  nave  seen  among  the  most  cha« 
racteristic  writers  of  our  time  more  than  one  sensitive  and 
yery  tender-hearted  man  giving  himself  as  mudi  as  he  could 
of  the  aspect  of  a  cynic  in  his  writings.     This  temper  of  the 
time  is  hardly  favourable  to  the  first  establishment  of  any 
poet's  reputation.     The  two  or  three — ^if  there  be  so  many — 
among  true  living  English  poets  who  have  wide  acceptance  and 
an  unassailable  position,  hud  the  foundations  of  their  fame  in 
times  when  high  thoughts  could  yet  kindle  high  enthusiasms: 
%nd  were  met  with  vigorous,  outspoken  appreciation. 

Idr.  Lytton  has  no  fierce  antagonisms  at  war  with  the  i^iritr 
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<yf  aodety.  His  genius  is,  indeed,  distinctly  sociaL  Yet  ihere 
can  be  no  doubt  that^  after  severe  reckoning  of  all  defects 
of  judgment,  there  is  evidence  in  his  verse  of  a  power  which 
has  as  yet  missed  the  thorou^  recognition  it  deserves.  His 
poetry  contains  more  of  the  light  ot  genius  than  we  might 
infer  from  the  cold  friendliness  of  its  reception.  Only  a  part 
of  its  true  light  appears  to  shine  even  upon  eyes  blind  to 
none  of  its  apparent  blemishes.  But  as  thought,  moving 
onward  by  continuous  reaction,  keeps  the  right  line,  as  it 
were,  by  undulations  and  pulsations  constantly  diverging  from 
it  to  one  side  and  to  the  other,  it  may  be  wat  the  light  of 
genius  is  subject,  as  the  light  of  heaven  is,  to  interferences. 
Bays  of  the  actual  light,  say  the  philosophers,  are  lost  to  sight, 
and  produce  darkness  when  their  vibrations  meet  one  anoSier 
under  a  certun  difference  of  phase.  Change  the  conditions 
and  the  light  shines  out  again.  Can  there  not  be  such  inter- 
ferences with  the  appreciation  of  a  man  of  genius  ?  Perhaps  we 
may  add,  without  straining  the  parallel  too  far,  that  reflected 
light  is  peculiarly  liable  to  these  occasional  conversions  into 
darkness,  and  that  the  light  of  Mr.  Lytton's  genius  does  come 
io  us  modified  by  reflection  from  poets  whose  fervid  life  is  out 
<yf  accord  with  the  common  temper  of  to-day.  They  have  repaid 
his  love  for  them,  nor  was  his  early  verse  the  less  wordiy  for 
its  evidence  that  he  had  caught  something  of  their  restlessness 
of  aspiration. 

In  these  volumes  the  restlessness  has  given  place  to  settled 
faith  in  the  divine  scheme  of  life,  but  still  there  is  the  same 
generous  reach  of  thought,  the  same  disposition  to  look  inward 
to  the  duties,  onward  to  the  destinies  of  man.  In  these 
^  ChronicleB  and  Characters '  the  poet  deals  with  the  essentials 
of  fife.  Lucian  compared  his  works  to  plaster  statues  which,  in 
some  great  festival,  are  made  to  please  the  people  and  not  to 
endure  eternally.  Yet  thev  are  stUl  read  because,  in  a  way  of 
has  own,  which  gave  the  hveliest  and  best  expression  to  his 
humour,  he  by  hia  free  handling  of  the  philosophers  and  gods 
of  the  old  world  spoke  for  many  in  a  struggle  of  which,  how- 
ever its  outward  aspect  may  change  with  the  generations,  die 
cause,  as  Mr.  Lytton  here  sings,  is  eternal  Ludan's  plaster 
aitatues  made  for  a  holiday  use  represent  the  large  part  of  all 
writing  which  adds  to  the  pleasures  of  its  hour  by  moulding 
surface  thought  into  forms  known  to  be  acceptable.  But 
l^y  work  in  marble  who,  with  shaping  power  of  the  artist, 
qpMnid  their  power  upon  the  most  vital  questions  of  their  time, 
^through  all  changes  of  outward  fashion  these  endure,  and  the 
l^esttmught  they  yield  retains  its  worth  for  the  successive  gene^ 
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rations  whose  relations  to  each  other  it  is  in  these  '  ChronideB 
^  and  Characters '  a  part  of  Mr.  Lytton's  purpose  to  suggest 
The  view  of  life  that  runs  through  aU  is  of  the  gradual  educt- 
tion  of  the  human  race  by  struggle  against  evil  to  the  strength 
for  good.     Gtod  be  thanked^  says  the  poet^ — 

'  Grod  be  thank'd  that  the  dead  have  left  stiU 
Grood  undone,  for  the  living  to  do — 
Still  some  aim  for  the  heart  and  the  will 
And  the  soul  of  a  man  to  pursue  I 

'  God  be  thank'd  for  the  ilb  that  endure,  . 

With  the  glory  that's  yet  to  be  won 
From  the  hearts  we  may  yet  hope  to  cure 
By  the  deeds  yet  reserved  to  be  done.' 

For  these  heavenward  aspirations^  for  supreme  achievement 
by  unceasing  labour  of  successive  generations^  all  that  is  human 
lives^  and  dies ;  while  the  heavenly  Ideal  never  dies : 

'  Made  of  immortal  element,  the  pure 
Result  of  man — ^man's  life  that  doth  endure 
Above  the  dust  man  drops  in.     What  survives. 
Save  this,  the  ceaseless  dying  of  men's  lives?' 

The  grosser  part  of  life  can  never  prevail  over  this  working 
of  the  souls  of  men.  For  shall  the  toil  of  spirit^  stronger  far 
than  that  of  matter^  receive  from  the  Father  of  spirits 

'  No  assistance  meet, 
Even  from  the  fugitive  semblance  of  defeat 
Securing  future  triumph  ? ' 

We  take  the  direct  expression  of  these  thoughts  from  the 
poem  entitled  *  the  Scroll  and  its  Interpreters.'  From  another 
poem^  ^  Licinius^'  we  may  complete  an  expression  of  the  inner 
spirit  of  the  book ;  for  tiiere  we  have  a  glance  into  the  davs 
to  come.  A  poet's  license  has  been  taken  with  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  and  the  significant  side  of  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Con- 
stantine  has  been  used,  with  some  necessary  transformation  of 
the  character  of  Licinius,  to  represent  the  world  of  the  old  gods 
of  Greece  and  Borne  encamped  for  its  last  battle  with  the 
powers  of  the  future*  Licinius,  the  Dacian  peasant,  who 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Galerius,  rose  first  through 
him  to  sovereignty,  extended  and  endeavoured  to  assure  his 
power  by  faithless  murders  of  women  and  children  whom  he 
considered  to  be  in  his  way,  was  beaten  in  Pannonia  by  Con- 
stantine,  and,  after  an  ei^nt  years'  peace,  again,  when  old  and 
unpopular,  attacked  by  him.     At  this  point  in  his  life  he  is 
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taken  by  Mr.  Lytton  and  idealised  as  the  last  champion  of 

Pagan  Some:- 

'  Unayengedy  at  least 
The  great  Gods  die  not !  groaned  the  grey  old  man. 
And,  breaking  bounds  from  wilds  PannoniaOy 
He^  with  a  remnant,  rallied  to  the  name 
Of  Jove  the  Ayenger,  cross'd  the  world,  and  came 
Camping  on  Hebrus,  to  confront  the  sign 
Of  that  new  Creed  proclaimed  bj  Constantino.' 

For  this  ideal  combatant  the  poet  feigns  a  yision  in  which, 
the  careless  gods  of  the  old  world  haying  appeared  to  the  last 
upholder  of  their  honour,  he  sees,  in  yision  too>  the  aspirations 
of  the  present  and  the  future ;  and  foresees  llie  springing  of 
the  blind  child  Loye  to  the  full  stature  of  his  superlatiye  god- 
head, the  band  gone  from  before  his  eyes  that  for  ages  held 
their  light  from  flooding  heayen  and  earth  with  infinite  and 
all-transforming  splendour.  The  Mowing  description  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Olympian  Heayen  is  extremely 
strilong: — 

'  There,  midmost  of  his  kindred  godheads,  high 
In  contemplatire  glory,  and  calm  as  mom 
On  lone  Olympus  (where  no  foot  hath  worn 
Heaven's  white  snow  from  the  summit  of  the  world) 
Sat  Father  Jove.    From  whose  crown'd  temples  curFd 
The  locks  that,  shaken,  shake  the  woody  tops 
Of  scornful  hills,  and  o'er  the  full-ear'd  crops 
Boll  blighting  thunders,  in  storms,  white  or  blue. 
Of  hail  and  rain.    Broad-broVd,  broad-bearded  too^ 
In  meditative  mood,  with  slack  right  hand 
The  cypress  sceptre  of  his  vast  command 
He,  leaning  forward,  lightly  held.    All  bare 
The  god's  broad  chest  and  ample  shoulders  were : 
For  gods,  in  company  with  gods,  forego 
Disguises  meant  for  men :  but  all  below 
His  spacious  waist,  in  floods  of  massy  fold. 
From  his  large  knees  the  lilied  vesture  roU'd : 
Lest  mortal  eyes  should,  even  in  Heaven,  espy 
Aught  save  the  robe  that  wraps  the  Deity. 

*  Firm  by  Jove's  foot,  watching  the  heedless  play 
Of  the  low-flighted  world,  his  purblind  prey, 
Perch'd  on  the  sheaved  thunders,  with  keen  eye. 
The  dusky-feather'd  King  of  Birds.     Hard  by. 
At  the  right  hand  of  her  great  spouse,  the  Queen 
Of  scorn,  majestic,  with  man-quelling  mien, 
And  regnant  eyes,  whose  large  looks  everywhere 
Were  felt  in  Heaven,  gazed  from  her  blazing  chair ; 
Whereon,  to  left  and  right,  from  either  side 
Four  crested  peacocks  droop'd  their  Argus-eyed 
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JuDOnian  trains.    Belund,  aboYe  her  head 
The  attendant  Iris,  her  handmaiden,  spread 
Her  bright  bow,  woven  from  the  azare  grain 
Of  the  midsummer  silver-threaded  raui. 
That  eloquent  spirit  of  the  woodland  air. 
Men  call  the  cuekoo  (which,  being  bodiless  there, 
Needs  not,  and  builds  not,  any  nest  on  earth) 
Sat  on  her  stately  sceptre/ 

At  the  close  of  the  trance,  in  which  Licinius  sees  these 
Divinities  of  the  past.  Love  only  staying  after  symbols  of  creed 
had  departed^  Love  was  all  in  all. 

'  Mute  with  awe. 
And  lost  in  light,  Licinius  mused.    He  saw 
His  own  life,  suddenly,  as  when,  thro'  rain 
And  streaming  tempest,  on  a  blasted  plain 
An  instantaneous  sunbeam  strikes. 

Even  then. 
Even  while  the  vision  broaden'd  on  his  ken, 
A  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  scorn 
From  the  dark  camps. 

It  was  the  battle  mom.' 

The  reader  will  not  overlook  the  significance  of  these  last 
lines,  and  of  the  ^  dark  camps '  of  Licinius  and  Constantine^  to 
which  the  mind  turns  from  the  vision  of  a  future  light. 

More  than  one  poem  completes  this  part  of  the  general  thought 
by  pointing  to  Christ  as  the  ffuide  whom  we  must  learn  truly  to 
follow.  Such  is  the  sense  of  life  that  is  not  preached  through 
Mr.  Ljtton's  *  Chronioles  and  Characters,'  but  stirs  in  them 
as  theur  natiural  breath.  He  parades  no  vast  and  ambitious 
plan^  for  he  has  none.  A  poet  might  fail  creditably  in  the 
attempt  to  give  a  heroic  sense  of  unity  in  history  by  taking 
conspicuous  events  or  characters  from  successive  ages  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Ly tton  has  not  faQed  because  he  has  not  attempted 
this  kind  of  acnievement>  and  in  his  prolo^e  he  takes  care  to 
guard  his  reader  against  the  impression  ihat  he  has  attempted 
it.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  vast  pretension  of  Victor 
Hugo's  'L^ende  des  Siicles/  which^  not  content  vrith  its 
march  from  Paradise  through  time^  past  and  future,  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  is  uttered  as  the  first  part  of  a  poem  which  is  to 
have  for  its  continuations  two  others  called  *  La  Fin  de  Satan ' 
and  '  Dieu.'  Instead  of  claiming  to  be  something  of  enormous 
consequence,  and  yet  only  a  part  of  something  more  enormous 
still,  Mr.  Lytton's*  Chronicles  and.  Characters  make  absolutely 
no  pretension.  They  are  rich  in  luxury  of  fancy,  reflect  from 
the  world  images  or  material  beauty,  paint  antique  pomp  of 
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<x>iirt85  0]f. revive  in  a  bright  picture  the  life  of  medisev^ 
Yeaice ;  bot  their  reader  must  discover  for  himself  that^  how- 
ever tiiie<)ual  the  stories  may  be,  they  are  told  by  one  who 
finds  a  Bonl  tinder  the  outward  semiblance  of  things,  not  less 
when  he  paints  in  warm  colours  the  vigour  of  the  flesh  than 
when  he  thinks  with  the  condemned  Anabaptist  Miinzer,  or 
the  dying  Jacqueline  of  Holland. 

Justly  ready  to  give  beauty  of  form  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
scheme  of  life,  Mr*  Lytton  starts  from  tiie  doctrine  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  address  a  year  or  two  since  as  Rector  of 
a  Scottish  University,  has  been  in  our  dav  the  most  emphatic 
exponent,  that  Greek  mythology  and  Greek  art  were  the  reve- 
lation of  the  outward  world,  perfecting  the  sense  of  material 
beauty  in  man  and  nature,  and  thus  proportioned  to  the  revela- 
tion of  things  unseen,  as  the  perfect  body  to  the  perfect  soul. 
In  that  sense  we  take  Mr.  .Lytton's  beginning  with  a  vision  of 
the  bringing  of  the  ^ods  to  Greece.  This  is  a  poetical  expan- 
sion of  uie  saying  oi  the  Delians,  reported  by  Herodotus,  that 
the  Hyperborean  virgins,  Arge  and  Opis  (coming  before  Hy- 
peroche  and  Laodice,  whose  purpose  only  was  to  pay  vows), 
were  honoured  with  peculiar  solemnities  because  they  *  arrived 
^  with  the  gods.'  Mr.  Lytton  expands  and  subtilises  them  into 
Titanic  shapes  of  air,  singing  and  prophesying  to  each  other 
as  they  ghde  through  space  unseen,  unheard,  carrying  to 
Greece  her  gods. 

*  Each  great  Form,  folded  fast  head  and  feet, 
And  swathed  in  the  sweet  yellow  wheat ; 
Best  befitting  for  symbol  and  sign : 

For  man's  first  need  is  merely  to  live, 
His  next  to  make  mere  life  divine ; 

And  the  com-crownM  Ceres  must  give 
The  first  gift  to  the  god-crowned  shrine. 
With  the  hard  hand  that  hacks  out  the  harvest 

From  the  solid  resistance  of  things, 
Poor  peasant,  a  portion  thou  carvest 
Of  ease  for  thy  sons  that  be  kings/ 

A  beautiful  version  of  the  tale  of  ^  Croesus  and  Adrastus ' 
adds  to  the  ideal  record  of  this  deification  of  material  beauty 
a  suffsestion  of  the  blank  within  when  Fate  seemed  irresistible, 
and  Wnd  Necessity  led 

*  Fortune  that  walks  above  the  heads  of  men 
r  the  rolling  clouds,  the  witless  denizen 
Of  airy  nothing.' 

We  take  a  passage  frcnn  this  poem  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Lytton's  power.     It  describes  the  return  to  Croasus  of  the 
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hunters  with  the  dead  body  of  his  son  Atys^  slain  by  Adrartos 
with  the  javelin  hurled  only  to  defend  him  from  the  bov* 
Croesus^  who  had  himself  purified  of  bloodguiltiness  the  hand 
now  dyed  with  slaughter  of  his  son^  clauned  vengeance  of 
Zeus  as  God  of  Hospitality,  since  he  that  was  his  guest  had 
proved  his  enemy ;  as  God  of  Private  Friendship,  since  the 
man  that  slew  his  son  was  his  son's  guardian,  to  whom  he  had 
himself  given  the  sacred  charge. 

^  Therefore  he  pray'd,  ^'  Let  not  Adrastus  live !  ^ 

But,  while  he  pray'd,  a  noise  of  mourning  rose 
Among  the  flinty  courts :  and,  foUow'd  close 
Out  of  the  narrow  streets  by  a  dense  throng 
Of  people  weeping,  slowly  moved  along 
The  Lydian  hunters  bearing  up  the  bier 
Of  Atys,  strewn  with  branches ;  in  whose  rear, 
Downheaded,  as  a  man  that  bears  the  weight 
Of  some  enormous  and  excessive  fate. 
The  slayer  walked. 

Full  slowly  had  they  come. 
With  steps  that  ever  slacken'd  nearer  home. 
And  heavier  evermore  their  burthen  seem'd^ 
As  ever  longer  round  their  footstep  stream'd 
The  woeful  crowd  ;  and  evermore  they  thought 
Sadlier  on  him  to  whom  they  sadly  brought 
His  hope  in  ruins.    When  they  reach'd  the  gate 
The  western  sky  was  all  on  flame.     Stretch'd  straight 
Thro'  a  thick  amber  base  Adrastus  saw, 
As  in  a  trance  of  supernatural  awe, 
The  high  slant  street ;  that  lengthened  on,  and  on, 
And  up,  and  up,  until  it  touch'd  the  sun, 
And  there  fell  off  into  a  field  of  flame. 
He  knew  that  he  was  bearing  his  last  shame ; 
And  all  the  men  and  women,  swarming  dim 
Along  the  misty  light,  were  made  to  him 
Shadows,  and  things  of  air,  for  all  his  mind 
Was  pass'd  beyond  them.    So,  with  heart  resign'd 
To  its  surpassing  sorrow,  he  bow'd  down 
His  head,  and  followed  up  the  column'd  town 
The  bier  of  Atys,  without  any  care 
Of  what  might  come ;  because  supreme  despair 
Had  taken  out  the  substance  from  the  show 
Of  the  world's  business,  and  his  thoughts  were  now 
In  a  great  silence,  which  no  mortal  speech 
Kind,  or  unkind,  might  any  longer  reach. 
Meanwhile,  with  mcdancholy  footsteps  slow. 
Slow  footsteps  hinder'd  by  the  general  woe. 
Those  hunters  mount  the  murmurous  marble  stair 
To  the  king's  palace.' 
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Here  a  tragic  situation  is  presented  to  the  mind  with  simple 
grandeur,  the  outward  details  being  so  shown  through  the 
minds  of  the  persons  in  the  drama,  that  instead  of  serving 
merely  as  accessories  and  background  to  the  picture,  they  give 
force  and  beauty  to  its  main  expression,  add  life  to  its  life. 

In  the  fine  poem  of  ^  the  Sie^e  of  Constantinople,'  inspired  by 
the  old  chronicler  Yillehardoum,  the  Lower  Empire  fiBuls  under 
the  stroke  of  the  Crusaders.  We  quote  a  gorgeous  description 
of  a  Byzantian  hunting-party,  at  which  the  Emperor  Isaac,  all 
unconscious  of  his  approadiing  doom,  seeks  to  beguile  the 
weariness  of  State  and  power: — 

*  The  morrow  mom 
At  sunrise,  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  horn, 
Byzantium's  spacious  marble  wharves,  from  stair 
To  stair,  with  broider'd  cloths,  and  carpets  rare 
Of  crimson  seam'd  and  rivell'd  rough  with  gold, 
A  train  of  swarthy  servants  spread  and  fold. 
For  the  proud  treading  of  Imperial  feet, 
Down  to  the  granite  pedestals  ;  where  meet 
Thick  myrtle  boughs,  and  oleanders  flush 
The  green-lit  lymph.     There,  little  galleys  push 
Their  golden  prows  beneath  the  glossy  dark 
Of  laurel  leaves  ;  and  many  a  pleasure-bark 
Lolls  in  the  sun,  with  streaming  bandrol  bright, 
And  gorgeous  canopies,  that  shut  soft  light 
Under  soft  shadow.     Suddenly,  shrill  sounds 
The  brazen  music,  and  the  baying  hounds 
Drag  sideways  at  the  hunter^s  hand.    The  drums 
Throb  to  the  screaming  trumpet. 

And  forth  comes 
The  Emperor. 

Then  his  courtiers :  then  his  slaves. 

At  sunset,  to  the  wilds  beyond  the  waves 

They  came :  light  revellers  arm'd  with  bow  and  spear, 

Cinct  for  the  chase,  and  gay  with  hunting  gear. 

With  silk  pavilions  gleam  the  lonely  glens. 

Glad  of  their  unaccustomed  denizens 

That  shout  across  dark  tracts  of  starry  weather. 

To  grassy  tufts  young  grooms,  light-laughing,  tether 

Sleek-coated  steeds.    And,  where  the  bubbled  brooks 

Leap  under  rushy  brinks,  white-turban'd  cooks 

In  silver  vessels  plunge  the  purple  wine. 

Within  the  tents,  the  lucid  tables  shine 

(Under  soft  lamps  from  burning  odours  lit) 

With  sumptuous  viands  ;  and  young  wassailers  sit, 

With  heated  faces  femininely  fair, 

And  holiday  arms  thick-sheathed  with  jewels  rare, 
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Babbling  of  battles.    Bound  the  mountain  lawn 

Hie  sportive  eourt  leans,  propp*d  on  skins  of  fawn. 

And  quilts  thick-velveted  of  foreign  fur. 

Marten,  and  zibeline,  and  minivery 

Brought  by  the  bai*barous  fair-hair'd  folk  that  come 

Blithe  from  the  north  star,  where  they  have  their  home 

Among  the  basalt  rocks,  and  starry  caves 

Stalactical,  and  walk  upon  the  waves 

Sandaird  with  steeL    Low-sounding  angelots 

Sprinkle  light  music  in  among  the  knots 

Of  laughing  boys  that  tinkle  cups  of  gold 

Bound  heaps  of  grapes,  and  rough-globed  melons  cold. 

And  purple  figs.     There,  down  the  glimmering  green 

Half-naked  dance,  with  tossing  tambourine, 

Greek  girls,  whose  flusht  and  panting  limbs  flash  bare 

Across  the  purple  glooms. 

At  dawn,  they  dare 
The  distant  crags,  and  storm  the  savage  woods. 
Then,  all  day  long,  thro*  slumbrous  solitudes 
Flit  the  sweet  ghosts  of  glad  and  healthful  sounds 
Scatter'd  from  fairy  horns,  and  flying  hounds : 
And,  in  and  out,  among  the  thickets  lone 
The  dazzling  tumult  darts ;  as,  one  by  one. 
Thro'  bosk  and  brake,  gay-gilded  dragon  flies 
Flash,  and  are  gone.i   When  mellow  daylight  dies. 
Well-pleased,  they  bear  their  shaggy  burthen  back 
To'  the  silken  camp,  adown  the  mountain  track. 
And  roast  the  bristly  boar ;  and  quaff  and  laugh. 
And  sing,. and  ring  the  goblets  gay;  till,  half 
Drowsed,  and  half  roused  again  by  rosy  wine. 
They  drink,  and  wink,  and  sink  at  last  supine 
On  the  fresh  herbage  by  their  watchfires  red ; 
While  the  wind  wakes  the  gloomy  wood3  o'erhead 
Unnoticed,  and  unnoticed,  now  and  then, 
Sound  distant  roarings  from  the  rocky  glen. 
So  pass  the  days,  the  nights :  so  pass  the  weeks. 
The  months.' 

Weariness  of  crusading  and  the  wholesome  home  spirit  of 
'  the  sUvery  northern  cUmes ; '  the  wandering  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  the  spoiler  strong  in  the  rude  justice  of  trial  bv 
combat;  the  Jew  persecuted  by  the  Christian,  cursed  with 
wealth ;  power  dangerous,  but  still  the  spirit  of  love  clinging  to 
human  life,  and  lookiiig  upward  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jacque- 
line of  Holland — are  topics  that  we  cite  only  to  suggest  the 
various  texture  of  the  book.  The  temper  of  the  B^ormation 
time  is  indicated  by  the  story  of  ^e  Pope  who  walked  in  Borne 
after  his  death,  and  saw  how  Httle  he  was  missed,  then  went  up  to 
the  gate  of  heaven,  which  he  was  required  to  open  for  himself 
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with  the  key  in  his  own  keeping ;  but  the  only  key  he  tried  was 
that  of  a  wine-cellar.  Then  Anabaptist  Munzer  on  the  eve  of 
execution  pleads  to  Luther  for  the  armies  of  the  poor :  '  Place 
f  for  the  peoples'  cause  in  which  I  fall.'  In  the  next  poem  the 
people  scatter  tiie  bones  of  an  unjust  and  cruel  duke.  Italian 
diplomacy  plots  secret  murders  in  the  name  of  God ;  Vanini 
speaks  bola  thought  in  the  Sorbonne,  for  which^  in  the  name  of 
Ood^  he  will  be  burnt  alive  after  his  tonmie  has  been  cut  out. 
Mr.  Lytton's  yolumes^  by  the  variety  of  their  contents,  invite 
to  Agression ;  but  we  must  abide  by  our  first  purpose,  and  be 
oontent  if  we  have  said  enough  to  suggest  a  fair  general  esti- 
mate of  their  character.  Faultless  tiiey  are  not,  but  the  genius 
of  the  writer  is  imquestionable  as  its  reco^ition  has  been  slow. 
All  poets  learn  their  art  by  an  admiring  unitation  of  their  pre-* 
deeessors.  Milton  himself  told  Dryden  '  that  Spenser  was  his 
'  original'  In  all  cases  the  question  of  the  influence  of  poets 
on  «  poet  can  only  be  one  of  degree.  There  is  the  rhythm 
of  our  own  time  m  Mr.  Lytton's  verse,  manifest  sympathy 
with  the  genius  of  foremost  men,  tone  of  voice,  trick  of  ex-^ 
presaon  caught  from  communion  with  kindred  singers,  just  as  in 
life  men  reflect  unconsciously  familiar  tones  and  turns  of  phrase 
fix)m  their  near  friends  and  household  companions.  But  as  we 
tarn  the  pages  picture  after  picture  forms  itself  before  the 
mind,  always  harmonious  in  colouring,  grouped  with  artistic 
skill,  and  never  without  a  trace  of  genius  in  the  design.  Mr» 
Lytton  sings  c^  his  melancholy  Spirit  Queen,, whom  he  calls 
toe  mightiest  Maker  underneath  the  sun : 

*  Yet  never  shall  be  satisfied  the  need 
Of  her  deep  heart,  nor  her  long  tasks  be  done.' 

He  too  is  among  the  Makers — as  we  used  to  call  our  poets — 
who  feel  that  they  still  have  heights  to  climb.  And  he  follows 
Bis  art  with  a  rare  freedom  from  pretension,  arrogating  to  him- 
self no  praise  for  great  designs,  and  giving  himself  no  airs  of 
the  prophet,  while  m  his  unaffected  strains  there  is  the  strength 
of  true  devotion  to  his  art.  He  is  one  who  has  felt  with 
lifilton — though  his  own  may  be  no  high  seat  at  the  table  of 
Ae  poets — *vmat  religious,  what  glorious  and  magnificent  use 
*  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human  things.' 
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Art.  V. — Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of 
Field  Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of  Welliiyton,  K.G.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  [lu  continua- 
tion of  the  former  series.]  Vols.  L  and  II.  1819-1825. 
London:  1867. 

THE  present  Duke  of  Wellington  is  rendering  a  service  to 
the  nation  by  continuing  the  publication  of  that  wonderful 
correspondence  which  is  the  fittest  and  most  lasting  monument 
to  his  illustrious  father.  The  two  volumes  of  the  New  Series 
now  before  us  embrace  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  1819  to  the  end  of  1825.  This  was  an  im- 
portant period  in  tiie  history  of  Europe  and  of  the  great 
Duke,  it  witnessed  the  resumption  of  nis  career  as  a  poli- 
tician and  a  civil  administrator;  a  career  which  was  not  to 
terminate  until  he  had  established  himself  as  the  umpire  of 
parties,  the  Mentor  of  cabinets,  and  the  trusted  counsellor  of 
nis  sovereign  in  every  critical  emergency.  It  included  the 
Congress  of  Laybach,  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  Spanish 
revolutionary  war,  the  French  expedition  into  Spain,  the 
accession  of  Canning  to  the  Foreign  Office,  the  English  re- 
cognition of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  tiie  open  separation  of 
English  policy  ^m  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  included  also 
seasons  of  distress,  botii  agricultural  and  commercial,  in  Eng- 
land of  disaffection  and  insubordination  among  the  labouring 
classes,  and  of  settled  discontent  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  situation  of  England  was  eminently  critical;  she  had 
strained  her  energies  to  the  utmost  tension,  and  expended  her 
resources  almost  to  the  ver^  of  exhaustion  in  fighting  the  long 
battie  of  Europe  against  French  Imperialism.  Out  of  that 
terrible  conflict  she  had  emerged,  covered  indeed  with  glory 
and  honour,  but  maimed  and  marred  with  scars  innumerable. 
The  Government,  aristocratic  in  its  spirit  and  composition,  had 
taxed  the  courage  and  patience  of  a  people  which  does  not  like 
war  much  and  likes  taxation  less.  Batties  were  won  and 
triumphs  achieved,  which  as  often  excited  sorrow  as  joy  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  English  subjects.  The  cost  of  the 
glory  had  been  prodigious ;  the  suffering  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  had  been  acute ;  the  cause  for  vmich  their  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  shed  was  represented  by  demagogues  and 
believed  by  classes  above  the  vulgar  to  be  the  cause  of  con- 
tinental despotism ;  the  government  of  their  own  country  the 
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leaders  of  the  mob  desmbed  as  a  species  of  despotism  also. 
No  wonder  that  the  halo  which  had  at  first  shone  round  the  head 
of  the  victorious  commander  had  become  dim,  and  the  shouts 
which  had  welcomed  the  return  of  the  English  Generalissimo 
of  the  allied  army  from  the  occupation  of  Paris  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  sullen  silence. 

The  heart  of  the  nation  was  ill  at  ease.  Nor  were  its  re- 
lations to  foreign  countries  much  more  auspicious.  While 
a  large  section  of  the  English  people  believed  that  their 
Government  was  conspuJng  with  l^e  sovereigns  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  fix  closer  the  fetters  of  despotism  on  the  nations 
of  Europe,  England  was  steadily  but  slowly  disentangling 
herself  m>m  the  meshes  of  a  connexion  which  was  consistent 
neither  with  her  political  interests  nor  with  the  genius  of  her 
institutions.  Thus  the  English  Government  was  an  object  of 
suspicion  both  to  its  own  people  and  to  foreigners  for  conduct 
which  was  understood  by  neither.  And  it  was  through  the 
Duke  of  Wellington^  the  man,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen,  was  regarded  as  the  champion  and  organ  of 
continental  despots,  that  En^and  conveyed  to  the  assembled 
soverei^s  at  Verona  her  determination  to  separate  herself 
from  the  policy  of  the  Allies.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
modem  poktics  so  clearly  shows  the  magmtude  of  contempor- 
ary errors  as  the  misapprehensions  entertained  both  by  con- 
tinental statesmen  and  the  mass  of  English  writers  regarding 
the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  VVellington  during  the 
negotiations  of  1822.  Of  the  many  who  misinterpreted  them, 
none  misinterpreted  them  more  than  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
According  to  him,  '  le  pl6nipotentiaire  Anglais  croyait  encore 
^  commander  k  Waterloo,'  and  was  animated  only  by  a  desire 
to  thwart  and  humiliate  France.  And  the  sentiments  enter- 
tuned  by  Chateaubriand  were  shared  more  or  less  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Great  Powers.  They  did  not  compre- 
hend the  situation  of  England.  They  suspected  her  of  prose-^ 
cuting  a  sordid  policy  of  selfish  isolation  for  the  sake  of 
commercial  aggrandisement  They  suspected  her  of  hating 
and  envying  France.  They  accused  her  of  intrigue,  Machia- 
vellism,  and  treachery.  They  did  not  care  to  understand  the 
doctrine  or  the  practice  of  Parliamentary  responsibility,  nor 
could  they  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  any  English  Govern- 
ment to  embark  in  a  policv  of  aggressive  iJliances  opposed  to 
the  feelings  of  the  EDglish  people.  The  communication  of 
England's  independent  policy  was  not  exactly  the  duty  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have  deliberately  preferred 
to  undertake  had  the  option  of  refusing  it  been  left  to  him. 
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Although  the  Duke  had  an  innate  aversidn  to  a  national  in- 
terference in  the  domestic  quaarrels  of  any  foreign  country,  he 
liad  a  greater  aversion  to  the  Jacobinism  whidh,  temporarily 
repressed  in  France,  was  threatening  in  Italy,  canqpant  in 
Spain,  and  neither  inactive  nor  unpopular  in  England^  He 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  inAintAiTiing  the 
basis  of  the  alliance  which  had  brought  about  tiie  triumphs  and 
the  peace  of  1814.  He  looked  with  dislike  on  the  usurpation  of 
the  Cortes  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  had  no  sjrmpathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Soutili  America.  He 
entertained  a  sentiment  stroi^er  than  that  of  dislike  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Reformers  in  England.  With  these  prejudices 
and  antipathies  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  ne  would 
respond  to  the  project  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  suppress 
the  Spanish  Bevolution  by  force,  would  animate  the  less  violeitt 
counsels  of  Austria  by  his  ccnrdial  sympathy,  and  give  to  the 
Legitimist  Ministry  of  France  his  strongest  support.  Evi- 
dently this  had  been  expected  from  him.  But  those  wbo  haul 
formed  these  expectations  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
As  we  shall  see,  he  chilled  the  ardent  purpose  of  tbe  Qzar  to 
put  down  the  revolutionary  government  oi  Spain  by  mardiing 
an  army  through  France  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  confirmed 
Austria  in  her  attitude  of  neutral  inactivity.  He  opposed  the 
schemes  of  the  French  Ministers  and  drove  them  to  tne  neces- 
sity of  invading  Spain  alone.  In  pursuing  this  line  he  must 
have  sacrificed  his  own  prepossessions  to  his  sense  q£  duty  and 
patriotism.  But  to  sacnfice  his  own  wishes  and  prejudicea  to 
duty  was  a  task  which  habit  had  long  made  easy  to  Wellington. 
And  he  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  policy  wmch  he  had  oon- 
sented  to  adopt.  It  staved  off  a  general  war  which,  in  the 
existing  temper  of  Europe,  would  have  shaken  every  European 
crown;  and  in  a  few  years  the  momentary  triumph  <h  the 
Duke  of  AngoulSme  was  succeeded  by  the  humiliation  of  the 
cause  he  went  forth  to  defend. 

An. important  event  happened  in  1822.  On  August  12th, 
Lord  Londonderry,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AffiuiB,  oomr 
mitted  suicide,  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness  which  was  at  least 
partly  due  to  over- work,  and  of  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
hibited unmistakeable  symptoms.  He  had  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  was 
designated  for  the  same  post  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  Xiord 
Liverpool  was  Premier;  a  man  whose  quiet  deportment  and 
oratorical  deficiencies  have  prevented  full  justice  from  bcdng 
done  to  his  sound  judgment,  wise  moderation,  and  strong 
persistency  of  purpose*     Witii  that  anxiety  for  the  public 
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intereats  which  comes  out  in  the  present  correspondence  no 
less  clearly  tiian  his  fidelity  to  his  party  and  his  mends.  Lord 
liiverpool  felt  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  streilgthening 
his  Cabinet  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  There  was 
one  man  in  England  more  capable  of  giving  it  strength  in 
liie  House  of  (Emmons  than  any  other  man;  and  that  was 
Canning.  Canning,  indeed,  had  been  offered  aiid  had  a<> 
cepted  the  high  post  of  Governor- General  of  India;  he 
had  made  his  arrangements  for  leaving  England,  and  had 
been  entertained  at  a  farewell  dinner  by  his  old  constituents 
at  liiverpool.  But  to  send  the  first  orator  in  England  out 
to  India,  and  leave  the  Treasury  benches  without  a  champion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  waste  of  power  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  Premier's  sound  common  sense.  Lora 
Ldverpool  determined  that  Canning  should  hold  the  s^ds  of 
the  Foreign  Ofiice,  if  it  were  possible.  One  difiiculty  stood 
in  the  way.  The  King  disliked  Canning.  Probably  (as  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  suggests)  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  dislike 
aomelhing  of  an  antipathy  to  '  literary '  statesmen.  The  King 
bad  been  intimate  with  two  eminent  public  men  of  literary 
reputation,  Sheridan  and  Francis ;  and  what  he  had  known  of 
thede  was  not  very  likely  to  inspire  him  with  respect  for  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged.  But  Canning  was  guilty  of  a 
far  graver  offence  than  that  g£  writing  parodies  and  epigrams. 
He  had  been  a  partisan  of  Queen  Caroline.  This  was  tanta* 
mount  to  defying  the  Kin^  outright,  and  the  King  thought 
himself  bound  so  to  regard  his  conduct.  Lord  Liverpool  was 
extremely  perplexed  between  unwillingness  to  offend  his 
Majesty  and  a  desire  to  secure  Canninir's  aid  in  the  Cabinet 
^«over,  he  was  himself  in  a  veryemLrassing  positio.,.  He 
had  given  personal  offence  to  the  King  by  opposing  his  Ma* 
Jesty'a  wishes  respecting  Mr.  Sumner.  The  Eang  had  taken 
npon  himself  to  appoint  that  ^ntleman  (afterwaids  Bishop  of 
Winchester)  to  a  canonry  at  Windsor.  The  appointment  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Liverpool  abso-^ 
Intely  refused  to  submit  to  the  King's  interference.  He  even 
resigned  office  on  the  question;  and  George  lY.  was  moat 
reluctantly  compelled  to  give  way.  The  following  very  re^ 
Biarkable  letter  relates  to  una  transaction  :— 

'As  I  told  you  at  Walmer/  writes  the  Duke  to  the  Premier  as  far 
back  as  October,  1821,  Hhe  King  h{ts  never  forgiven  your  opposi- 
^on«  •  •  .  This  feeling  has  influenced  every  action  of  his  life  in 
relation  to  his  Government  from  that  moment;  and  I  believe  to 
ijQore  than  one  of  us  he  avowed  that  his  objection  to  Mr.  Canning 
*~^'  that  his  accession  to  the  Government  was  peculiarly  desirable  to 
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jou.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjnst,  or  more  unfair,  than  this  feeling; 
and  as  there  is  not  one  of  your  colleagues  who  did  not  highly 
approve  of  what  you  did  respecting  Mr.  Sumner,  so  is  there  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  suffer  with  you  all  the  consequences 
of  that  act. 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  howeyer,  that  we  have  a  duty  imposed 
upon  us  which  was  never  thrown  upon  any  of  our  predecessors. 

*The  question  for  us  is  not,  Whether  we  shall  bear  with  many 
inconveniences  and  evils  resulting  from  the  Eling's  habits  and 
character,  and  which  none  of  our  predecessors  ever  bore,  or  make 
way  for  others  equally  capable  with  ourselves  of  carrying  on  the 
public  service?  but,  Whether  we  shall  bear  all  that  we  have  to 
endure,  or  give  up  the  government  to  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  country  in  all  its  relations,  to  irretrievable  ruin  V 
(Vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

After  an  expression  of  opinion  so  much  in  accordance  with 
his  own.  Lord  Liverpool  naturally  looked  for  the  support  of 
the  Duke's  influence  with  his  Boyal  master.     The  Kin^  was 
very  obstinate ;  but  if  anyone  could  overcome  his  obstmacy 
it  was  the  Duke.     And  the  Duke  was  quite  ready  to  make  the 
attempt  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself.     Accordingly 
in  tiie  following  September  he  put  forward  all  his  diplomatic 
address  in  reconciling    the  King's   mind  to  this  obnoxious 
appointment.     Sir  H.^ulwer  tells  a  very  dramatic  story  of  an 
interview  between  the  King  and  his  friend  Arthur,  wmch,  we 
fear,  must  be  added  to  the  category  of  '  events  which  never 
^  happened.'    Lideed,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Duke,  who 
had  as  strong  a  sentiment  of  self-respect  aA  of  loyalty,  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  chance  ot  a  personal  rebuff.  More- 
over, he  strongly  disliked  '  scenes.'     As  it  happened,  he  found 
his  molhs  aditus  to  the  King  in  another  way,  which  saved  him 
equally  from  the  irksomeness  of  personal  solicitation  and  the 
annoyance  of  a  personal  refusal.     He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  a  seasonable  illness.     The  King  wrote  to  him  throueh  the 
agency  of  a  confidential  friend,  and  the  Duke,  profiting,  by  the 
permission,  replied  by  letter.     In  this  letter  the  Duke  says  : — 

'I  have  already  detailed  to  the  gentleman  whom  your  Majesty 
was  so  kind  as  to  send  to  me,  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  it 
was  desirable,  and  would  contribute  to  your  Majesty's  ease  and 
comfort  to  admit  Mr.  Canning  into  your  councils  in  the  situation 
recently  filled  by  Lord  Londonderry.  These  reasons  are  shortly, 
that  this  gentleman's  talents  and  abilities  are  much  considered, 
and  the  continuance  of  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  anxiously  desired  by  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  whose  support  would  probably  be  lost  if  advantage  were 
not  taken  of  this  opportunity  of  introducing  him  into  your 
Majesty's  councils ;  that  I  am  convinced  he  will  serve  your  Majesty 
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in  that  situation  with  ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  and  will  give  jour 
Majesty  satisfaction  ;  that  his  principles  and  opinions  are  in  all  the 
main  points  of  jour  Majestj's  policj,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign, 
the  same  as  those  of  jour  other  servants ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
arrangement  which  will  not  leave  the  Government  in  a  state  of 
inefficiencj  in  one  or  more  of  its  departments,  which  will  be  felt  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  will  greatlj  disturb  and  annoj 
your  Majestj.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  274.) 

He  then  proceeds  quietly  but  firmly  to  put  aside  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  on  pubUc  grounds  against  Can- 
ning's appointment  by  Lords  Eldon  and  Sidmouth.  Having 
done  this,  he  concludes  by  this  sensible  notice  of  the  objec- 
tions which  rested  on  the  King's  personal  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Canning : — 

^  I  come  now  to  consider  that  which  is  the  most  important  point 
of  all  in  this  question — ^your  Majesty's  feelings — and  I  assure  your 
Majesty  that  I  do  so  with  that  interest  and  dutiful  affection  by 
which  I  am  bound  to  your  Majesty  in  every  manner  in  which  a 
subject  can  so  feel  towards  his  Sovereign.  Your  Majesty  conceives 
that  Mr.  Canning  has  offended  you,  and  that  your  Majesty's  honour 
requires  that  you  should  resent  this  offence.  If  I  were  to  consider 
such  a  question  as  between  two  individuals,  as  I  have  just  done 
in  relation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Canning,  I  might  be 
of  opinion  that  the  public  interests  and  the  public  duties  of  those 
individuals  would  render  it  necessary  that  their  private  feelings 
upon  such  a  question  should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  offence,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  parties,  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  in  a 
case  in  which  the  offender  is  a  subject,  and  the  offence  given  is 
towards  the  Sovereign,  I  can  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
honour  of  your  Majesty  consists  in  acts  of  mercy  and  grace,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  your  Majesty's  honour  is  most  safe  in  extending 
your  grace  and  favour  to  Mr.  Canning  upon  this  occasion  if  the 
arrangement  in  contemplation  is  beneficial  to  your  Majesty's  service. 

'  I  really  believe,  as  I  have  before  told  your  Majesty,  that  Mr. 
Canning  never  intended  to  do  anything  displeasing  to  your  Majesty, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  he  would  be  too  happy  to  explain  any  part  of 
his  conduct  which  might  have  had  that  effect.  But  I  confess  that  I 
doubt  that  any  explanation  would  be  satisfactory  to  your  Majesty, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  call  for  it,  or  even  the  admission  of 
il»  would  not  be  so  consistent  with  your  Majesty's  dignity,  and 
would  not  give  such  ease  to  your  Majestj's  mind,  as  the  act  of  royal 
grace  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting.'  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
275,  276.) 

The  Duke's  success  in  this  negotiation  elicited  the  following 
letter  fix)m  Lord  Liverpool : — 

*  Coombe  Wood,  Sept.  8th,  1822. 

'  Mt  dear  Duke, — It  will  be  a  relief  to  your  mind  and  a  satisfac- 
tion to  you  to  hear  that  I  have  received  the  King's  letters  respecting 

VOL.  CXXVIII.    NO.  CCLXI.  K 
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OanntDg;  anid  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  answer  e^erj 
purpose  we  can  desire.  I  am  most  trulj  sensible  of  the  value  of 
jour  services  and  assistance  upon  this  important'  crisis,  without 
which  it  never  might  have  been  brought  to  such  a  result.'  (YoL  L 
p.  279.) 

The  King,  too,  was  reconciled  to  the  appointment,  and  grate- 
ful for  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  brought  about.  This  is 
his  Majesty's  letter : — 

<  Carlton  House,  4  p.m^  Sept  IStb,  1883. 

'  My  dear  Friend,— I  am  glad  to  find  by  my  friend  that  you  are 
better  to-day ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  indisposition  is  nearly 
over. 

*  Lord  Liverpool  has  just  been  with  me,  and  the  affair  respecting 
Canning  may  be  considered  as  concluded.  The  reason  given  for  the 
delay  was  what  you  kindly  sent  to  me  this  morning,  namely^  the 
sentiment  expressed  relative  to  my  letter,  which  either  you,  or  I^ 
should  have  settled  in  five  minutes.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  there 
was  no  other  crotchet  or  proposition  behind.  Thus  ends  the  last 
calamity ;  my  reliance  is  on  you,  my  friend,  be  watchful  therefore. 
God  bless  you. 

*  Your  sincere  friend, 

'G  R:  (Vol.  i.  p.  2840 

After  Canning  was  named  Secretary  of  State,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  appointed  to  the  office  which  had  been  de- 
signed for  Lord  Londonderry,  that  of  English  Plenipotentiaiy 
at  Verona.  This  mutual  relation  implies  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  men  on  the  leading  questions  of  foreign 
poucy.  The  Duke,  when  he  was  using  his  best  endeavours  to 
secure  for  Canning  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
aware  that  the  man  whose  elevation  he  was  planning  would 
soon  be  the  Minister  from  whom  he  himself  was  to  receive 
instructions.  He  must  therefore  have  believed  that  on  the  great 
subjects  which  would  come  before  the  Congress  there  would 
be  a  general  harmony  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his  chiefl 
And  such,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  case.  There  may  not 
have  been  entire  and  perfect  accordance  of  theory  and  specu- 
lation between  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Canning;  but  the  dif- 
ferences for  a  considerable  time  were  only  differences  of  degree^ 
and  did  not  affect  the  essential  character  of  the  policy  to  which 
both  of  them  gave  their  adhesion. 

The  Memorandum  issued  by  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary touched  mainly  on  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Russia, 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  Italy  and  Austria,  and  the  Slave  Trade* 
The  efforts  of  England  were  to  be  directed  to  preventing  & 

r  between  Ru^*        ^  '^e  Porte,  by  obtaining  for  the  former 
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Power  9ach  indenmities  as  she  ivs3  reasonably  entitled  to  for 
the  infractions  of  existing  engagements  committed  by  the 
Turkish  Government  in  its  war  with  Greece.  In  this  war 
England  was  not  to  interfere  beyond  the  limit  of  good  offices, 
or  the  ordinary  recognition  of  any  regular  Government  that 
might  be  established  in  the  Morea.  With  respect  to  Spain, 
she  was  to  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  internal 
govermnent  of  that  country.  With  respect  to  the  Spanish 
cc^nies,  the  right  of  the  English  Government  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  those  in  which  the  conflict  was  over, 
Spain  having  failed  to  recover  her  supremacy,  and  to  establish 
commercial  relations  with  the  others,  was  to  be  asserted.  On 
the  Slave  Trade,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  was  to  urge 
strongly  upon  the  assembled  monarchs  the  necessity  of  a 
general  and  systematic  agreement  for  suppressing  it. 

The  Duke  took  Paris  on  his  way.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  found  that  France  had  an  army  of  100,000  men  posted  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  on  the  pretext  of  keeping  a  cordon 
sanitaire,  and  ready  to  march  on  the  shortest  notice.  This 
cordon  was  really  intended,  not  to  keep  out  the  yellow  fever, 
but  Bed  Jacobimsm.  Parties  and  Ministers  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  army  should  be  employed. 
M.  de  Montmorency,  an  Ultra-RoyaUst,  who  had  learned 
from  his  experience  of  revolutions  no  other  lesson  but  to  hate 
them,  was  lor  taking  measures  with  a  high  hand  and  reinstat- 
ing the  Spanish  monarch  in  supreme  power.  M.  de  Vill^le, 
who,  less  enthusiastic  and  precipitate,  still  dreaded  the  con* 
tagion  of  revolutionary  principles,  was  puzzled  how  to  act 
without  embroiling  both  France  and  Europe  in  war,  and 
how  to  withdraw  without  compromising  the  honour  of  his 
country.  Both  parties  and  both  Ministers  were  anxious  to 
obtain  the  opinion,  and,  if  possible,  the  assistance,  of  the  Allies. 
If  the  Allies  gave  material  aid,  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
expedition  was  assured.  The  Cortes  would  be  subjugated  in 
Spun,  and  the  Revolutionary  party  in  France.  If  they  gave 
their  moral  support,  or  even  a  simple  assent,  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of-  invading  a  foreign  country  would  be  shared  with 
those  who  connived  at  it.  In  a  conference  at  Paris,  on  his 
Tvay  to  Verona,  the  Duke  was  sounded  by  the  President  of  the 
Council  on  the  policy  of  England.  The  Duke  thus  describes 
his  own  reply : — 

*  I  told  M.  de  Vill^le  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
declare  beforehand  what  would  be  our  conduct  upon  any  hypo- 
thetical case.  I  did  not  think  that  if  1  were  in  his  situation  I  would 
beforehand  advise  the  King  of  France  to  go  to  war  in  case  the  King 
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of  Spain  was  deposed  or  murdered  ;  much  less  would  I  advise  what 
line  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  adopt  in  case  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  war.  I  did  not  think  that  any  Gk>vemment  could 
adopt  such  a  measure,  and  I  was  quite  certain  that  ours  could  not, 
which  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  its  conduct  at  ererj 
moment.  I  beside  stated  that  a  declaration  of  this  kind,  to  be  of 
any  use,  must  be  public,  and  that  I  thought  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  have  some  reason  to  complain  if  the  Congress  were 
formally  to  adopt  a  measure  founded  upon  a  supposition  that  they 
might  depose  or  murder  their  King  and  his  fioyal  family,  or  that 
they  might  invade  France  without  cause.*     (VoL  i.  p.  293.) 

We  shall  see  how  strictly  he  conformed  to  his  instructionH, 
and  kept  to  the  policy  oi  non-intervention.  His  rank  and 
fame  gave  him  opportunities  of  frequent  conversation  with  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Of  these  he  availed  himself 
to  speak  with  a  plain  and  genuine  frankness  which  sounded 
strange  in  the  circles  of  high  diplomacy.  Whether  it  -was 
his  inaptitude  to  gloze  in  diplomatic  phrase,  and  to  spin  fine 
cobwebs  of  policy,  or  his  persistent  dunning  on  the  Anglo- 
Austrian  Debt,  that  provoked  Mettemich  to  nickname  him  a 
*  Big  Baby,'  we  know  not.  Chateaubriand  spoke  of  him  in 
other  terms,  and  saw  in  his  firm  opposition  to  the  French  policy 
nothing  but  a  deepseated  hatred  of  France.  Certainly,  neither 
Minister  nor  Czar  could  extort  from  him  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  either  of  the  two  projects  which  the  Russian  Monarch  and 
the  French  Ministers,  respectively,  had  at  heart — a  joint 
menace  to,  or  a  separate  invasion  of,  Spain.  While  at  Vienna 
the  Duke  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Russian  Emperor^ 
of  which  he  wrote  to  Canning  thus : — 

'  Afler  the  usual  cordial  reception  of  myself,  and  inquiries  about 
my  health,  and  some  conversation  respecting  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  for  whose  loss  his  Imperial  Majesty  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow,  his  Imperial  Majesty  went  immediately  into  the 
stfite  of  affairs  in  Spain.  He  said  that  he  considered  that  country 
as  the  head-quarters  of  revolution  and  of  Jacobinism;  that  the  King 
and  Boyal  Family  were  in  the  utmost  danger;  and  that  so  long  as 
the  revolution  in  that  country  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  everj- 
country  in  Europe,  and  France  in  particular,  was  unsafe.  He  thea 
contended  that  the  case  of  Naples  was  a  precedent  entirely  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  Spain.  That  in  both  cases  there  was  danger  to 
their  neighbours  from  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  and  that  the  Sovereign  of  each  had  called  for  assistance  ^ 
the  Sovereign  of  Spain  repeatedly. 

*  His  Imperial  Majesty  then  stated  that  he  was  apprehensive  that 
Great  Britain,  by  her  objections,  would  prevent  the  good  that  might 
be  done  in  Spain. 

M  him  that  it  was  certainly  true  that  we  had  insuperable 
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objectioDS  to  interfere  in 'the  internal  concerns  of  any  country. 
That  we  considered  that  we  had  no  such  right,  excepting  in  a  case 
in  which  there  should  be  danger  to  ourselves  from  what  was  passing 
in  the  interior  of  such  country.  That  consideration  of  prudence  or 
policy  might  induce  us  to  place  danger  to  our  ally  on  the  same  line 
with  danger  to  ourselves ;  but  that  such  a  case  was  similar  to  any 
other  case  of  alliance.  That  we  felt  besides  that  we  could  not 
interfere  with  advantage  to  the  country  in  question.  That  we  had 
tried  the  experiment  once  in  relation  to  Sicily  in  a  period  of  war, 
when  our  troops  were  the  garrison  of  that  island,  and  we  had  found 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  impeded  the  measures  necessary 
for  its  defence.  That  we  established  that  which  we  thought  the 
best  of  constitutions,  viz.  a  government  by  a  parliament,  constituted 
on  the  principles  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  without  its  supposed 
abases ;  but  that  this  government  failed  in  all  the  duties  and  pur- 
poses of  government,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  that  which  had 
preceded  it;  and  that  very  soon  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
destroy  this  boasted  constitution  as  the  other  had  been  destroyed. 
That  with  us  therefore  it  had  become  a  principle  not  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  foreign  country  excepting  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  being  convinced  that  we  could  not  interfere  with  advan- 
tage to  such  country,  or  with  honour  to  ourselves.  I  added,  that 
these  principles  were  not  to  be  considered  as  growing  out  of  our 
parliamentary  constitution.  That  in  my  opinion  they  ought  to  be 
the  guide  of  all  governments,  be  their  constitutions  what  they  might. 
But  that  I  was  about  to  mention  one  reason  for  refusing  to  interfere, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  our  peculiar  system  of  government^ 
viz.  that  the  moment  his  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  become  a 
party  to  an  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  country,  the 
Parliament  had,  and  would  exercise,  the  right  of  discussing  all  the 
measures  adopted  in  relation  to  that  country,  which  would  not  be 
very  desirable  to  those  concerned.'     .... 

'  His  Imperial  Majesty  then  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  France 
could  be  relied  upon  for  such  an  operation  as  that  which  he  had  in 
contemplation.  .  .  .  That  French  troops  might  form  a  part  of 
the  army  to  be  employed,  but  that  the  great  force  must  be  one 
in  whose  loyalty  and  military  qualities  complete  confidence  can 
be  reposed ;  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  evidently  pointed  at  his  own 
troops. 

'  I  asked  his  Imperial  Majesty  whether  he  had  any  data  by  which 
he  could  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  opinion  of  the  French 
Government  upon  the  question  of  allowing  an  Allied  army  to  pass 
through  France,  and  making  France  the  basis  of  an  operation  upon 
Spain  ?  His  Imperial  Majesty  answered  that  he  had  not  a  doubt 
that  they  would  not  object;  but  that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
have  no  communication  with  the  French  Government  excepting  in 
concert  with  his  Allies,  and  that  he  could  not  say  that  he  was 
informed. 

'I  then  told  his  Imperial  Majesty  that  I  was  informed  upon  that 
point.     That  on  my  way  through  Paris  I  had  considered  it  my  duty 
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to  speak  to  M.  de  Vill^le  and  to  the  King  respecting  their  positioa 
in  relation  to  Spain,  and  to  inquire  what  thej  intended  to  do  with 
the  troops  which  they  had  collected  upon  the  Spanish  frontier ;  and 
that  1  had  found  that  those  troops  were  collieoted  with  a  view  to 
observe  what  was  going  on  in  Spain,  to  protect  the  frontier  from 
insult,  and  eventuallj  to  act  as  circumstances  might  render  neces- 
sary. That  the  French  Goyemment  considered  that  certain  events 
might  render  necessary  a  war  between  the  two  countries,  such  as 
the^  murder  or  deposition  of  the  King,  or  any  insult  or  attack  upon 
the  French  frontier ;  and  that  in  such  a  case  they  should  consi<ler 
the  question  as  one  exclusively  French,  and  not  only  should  not 
require  assistance,  but  should  refuse  to  receive  it,  and  even  resist  its 
approach,  if  such  assistance  was  to  be  in  the  shape  of  troops  to 
be  marched  through  France.'     (VoU  i.  pp.  343-6.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Duke  took  the  best  course  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  discouraging  not  only  a 
wanton  invasion  of  Spain,  but  also  an  unsolicited  assistance  to 
Prance.  Nor  was  his  influence  thrown  away«  Later  he 
writes  from  Verona:— 

*  The  conversation  which  I  had  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at 
Vienna,  and  which  I  reported  to  you  in  detail  in  my  despatch  of  the 
4tli  of  October,  has  certainly  had  the  effect  of  tranquillising  the 
Emperor  of  Russia;  and  it  appears  from  a  conversation  which  1  had 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty  a  few  days  ago  that  he  has  laid  aside  all 
notion  of  an  attack  upon  Spain,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  attend 
to  what  the  French  Ministers  had  to  su<rgest  in  respect  to  the 
relative  position  of  France  and  Spain,'     (Vol.  i.  p.  408.) 

At  this  time  M.  de  Montmorency  had  laid  befcwre  the 
Congress  a  formal  note,  concluding  with  queries  respecting  the 
attitude  of  the  allied  Courts  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries. 

*  In  my  answer '  (the  Duke  says)  *  I  shall  review  our  line  of  con» 
duct  since  April  1820,  and  contrast  it  with  theirs ;  and  shall  very 
civilly  decline  to  engage  ourselves  to  adopt  any  measure  beforehand, 
and  till  we  shall  have  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  between  the  two  countries.  I  propose,  besides, 
to  point  out  to  them  that,  considering  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  countries,  it  is  not  probable  that  Spain  will  declare  against  thenx 
if  they  explain  as  they  ought  the  meaning  and  object  of  their  corps 
of  observation,  and  make  some  allowance  for  the  effervescence  of 
men's  minds  in  Spain  in  a  state  of  revolution  and  civil  war.'  (VoL  i. 
p.  409.) 

The  propositions  submitted  by  the  French  Ministers  shook 
the  fickle  mind  of  Alexander  into  its  former  bellicose  dis- 
position. He  became  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Frp —   "•*''  declared  his  intention  to  march  an  army  through 
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G-ennany  into  Piedmont,  in  order  to  assist  France  if  it  were 
threatened  by  a  Jacobin  movement  from  within,  or  required 
assistance  i^ainst  Spain  abroad.  Again  the  Duke  betook 
himself  to  tne  task  of  cooling  this  inflammable  temperament, 
pointing  out  the  danger  to  which  the  Emperor  would 
expose  France,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  he  would  involve 
himself  by  a  persistence  in  this  plan.  His  own  experience  of 
Spain  and  Spanish  character  doubtless  gave  greater  weight  to 
his  counsels  than  the  Emperor  was  disposed  to  admit  openly. 
On  one  occasion  the  following  dialogue  occurred : — 

*  Emperor,  Nothing  can  be  worse,  or  more  destitute  of  resources, 
than  ces  gens  /d. 

'  Duke.  Sir,  if  you  think  your  cause  is  just,  and  think  you  have 
the  means  of  attacking  Spain,  do  so.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  army,  or  the  state  of  the  Spanish  resource, 
do  not  suppose  that  you  have  to  deal  with  such  a  country  as  Naples. 
The  country  is  strong,  immense  in  extent,  thinly  peopled,  and  many 
strongholds  to  bo  taken  and  kept  from  a  people  capable  of  defending 
them. 

'  Emperor.  I  would  attack  them  with  the  French  army,  and  move 
mine  and  others  to  the  support,  if  wanted. 

*  Duke,  If  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  would  do  if  I  were  the  Spanish  general  opposed  to  the  invading 
force,  and  I  think  you  will  be  convinced  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
military  success,  and  none  of  any  political  result.' 

He  had  two  powerful  though  unavowed  and  somewhat  incon- 
sistent partisans  in  his  pacific  counsels.  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  reason  to  fear  the  ascendancy  which  Alexander  would 
acquire  if,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  he  dictated  the  terms 
of  future  intercourse  between  France  and  Spain.  This  pro- 
bable result  of  Muscovitish  interference  counterbalanced  the 
advantage  which  they  saw  in  distracting  the  Czar's  attention 
from  the  politics  of  Eastern  Europe.  So  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Ministers  did  what  their  knowledge  of  diplomatic 
forms  enabled  them  to  do.  They  gave  an  apparent  support  to 
the  French  propositions,  couched  in  terms  which  denoted  but  a 
lukewarm  intention  of  ultimate  co-operation  with  French 
views.  So  thoroughly  did  Chateaubriand  discern  this,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Austria  as  the  partisan  of  England. 
Speaking  of  the  conferences  with,  the  Representatives  the 
Ihikc  says : — 

*In  the  different  meetings  of  the  same  kind  with  this  which  I 
have  attended  I  have  never  yet  been  witness  to  so  much  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  as  there  has  been  in  the  discussion  of  this 
Spanish  question.  ...  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  through  these  diffi- 
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culties  in  a  creditable  inanDer,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world/    (Vol.  i.  p.  460.) 

Strange  as  it  would  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  many 
Englishmen  in  1822,  there  was  no  one  statesman  more  anxious 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  conqueror  of 
Napoleon.  When  it  became  necessary  to  discuss  formally  the 
French  note,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Northern  Powers 
tried  to  allure  their  English  colleague  into  a  promise  of  active 
co-operation  against  Spain  by  exaggerated  representations  of 
the  danger  with  which  public  order  was  threatened  by  the 
Cortes  and  the  Liberals.     The  Duke  firmly  replied : — 

'  The  great  object  of  his  Majesty's  foreign  policy  is  to  preserve 
peace  among  nations,  and  he  feels  the  most  anxious  interest  for  the 
happiness  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  the  honour  of  his 
Government ;  and  it  would  be  his  desire  to  allay  that  irritation,  but 
his  Government  cannot  but  feel  that  to  make  any  declaration  on  any 
of  the  three  points  referred  to  by  his  Excellency  without  a  previous 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
between  the  two  countries,  would  be  not  only  premature  and  unjust, 
but  would  probably  be  unavailing^  and  would  in  fact  deprive  his 
Majesty  of  the  power  of  discussing  and  deciding  upon  the  measures 
of  his  own  Government  in  this  affair  hereafter,  when  he  should 
be  better  informed.     .     .     . 

*  His  Majesty  therefore  considers  any  rupture  by  Spain,  or  any 
measure  on  her  part  which  may  render  necessary  the  immediate 
discontinuance  of  diplomatic  relations  by  France,  very  improbable, 
and  as  his  Majesty  is  quite  unacquainted  with  what  has  passed 
between  France  and  Spain  since  the  month  of  April  1820,  and  as  his 
Government  cannot  know  upon  what  grounds  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty's  Government  may  think  proper  to  discontinue  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  France  with  Spain,  or  upon  what  grounds  war 
may  break  out  between  the  two  countries,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
now  to  pronounce  what  advice  they  should  consider  it  their  duty  to 
give  to  his  Majesty  in  case  either  or  both  of  these  events  should 
occur.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  500,  501.) 

Ultimately  when  the  three  Northern  Powers  joined  with 
Prance  in  sending  letters  of  remonstrance  and  reproof  to 
Madrid,  the  Duke  contented  himself  with  refusing  the  co- 
operation of  England,  and  sent  to  the  Congress  a  Protest, 
which  concluded  in  the  following  terms : — 

*But  his  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  to  animadvert 
upon  the  internal  transactions  of  an  independent  State,  unless  such 
transactions  affect  the  essential  interests  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  is 
inconsistent  with  those  principles  on  which  his  Majesty  has  invari- 
ably acted  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
countries  ;  that  such  animadversions,  if  made,  must  involve  his 
Maiesty  in  serious  responsibility  if  they  should  produce  any  effect^ 
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and  must  irritate  if  they  should  not ;  and  that  if  addressed,  as  pro- 
posed, to  the  Spanish  Government,  are  likelj  to  be  injurious  to  her 
best  interests,  and  to  produce  the  worst  consequences  upon  the 
probable  discussions  between  France  and  Spain.  The  King's  Govern- 
ment must  therefore  decline  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  hold  a  common 
language  with  his  Allies  upon  this  occasion.'      (YoL  i.  p.  6o9.) 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  most  sarcastic  comments 
were  evoked  from  M.  de  Chateaubriand  by  the  paragraph 
^  unless  such  transactions  affect  the  essential  interests  oi  His 

*  Majesty's  subjects.'  Could  not  the  Continental  nations, 
forsooth,  have  '  essential  interests '  as  much  as  England  ?  Did 
England  suppose  that  France  had  no  essential  interests ;  inte- 
rests more  lofty  and  more  essential  than  new  markets  for  her 
wares  and  her  silks  ?    Was  it  nothing  that,  in  the  ^  suppression 

*  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  France  would  redeem  the 
'  honour  of  her  flag,  and  regain  her  place  among  the  greatest 

*  and  most  powerful  nations  ?  '  This  was,  in  truth,  the  avowed 
object  of  Vill^e,  and  the  real  object  of  Chateaubriand  and  the 
war  party  in  France.  They  desired  not  only  to  put  down  a 
Jacobinical  insurrection,  but  to  efface  the  memory  of  Waterloo, 
and  restore  the  military  glory  of  their  country.  About  this  time 
Chateaubriand  wrote  in  the  following  strain  to  Vill^le :  *  J'ai 

*  vu  avec    une  extreme  satisfaction  que  la   France  donnera 

*  encore  des  lois  k  I'Europe,  quand  elle   sera  bien  conduite. 

*  en  profitant  des  esp^rances  que  notre  force  renaissante  com- 

*  mence  k  inspirer  de  toutes  parts.'  Although  the  Duke  had 
withheld  the  assent  of  England  to  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Great  Powers,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  success.  For  he 
discovered  his  effectual  discouragement  of  Alexander's  march 
into  Germany  had  removed  one  of  the  chief  terrors  of  Austria, 
and  had  inclined  her  to  side  with  Kussia.  To  the  end  of  the 
Congress,  the  Kussian  Monarch  retained  his  original  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  invading  Spain  by  a  Continental,  other 
than  a  French  army.  In  the  Duke's  last  interview  with  him, 
the  Emperor  said,  *  By  far  the  best  thing  was  to  interfere  by 
^  means  of  a  good  army,'  and  at  the  same  time  added  that  the 
French  army  was  not  to  be  depended  on  ^  for  discipline  or 

*  efliciency.'  After  all,  the  wishes,  intentions,  consultations 
and  protocols  of  the  Three  Powers  ended  in  what  Chateaubriand 
calls  '  trois  notes  innocentes.'  The  Kussian  army  did  not 
march  through  Germany ;  was  not  posted  in  Piedmont ;  was 
not  sent  to  strengthen  the  cordon  sanitaire  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  There  was  no  joint  invasion  of  Spain.  The  Great 
Powers  remonstrated,  M.  de  Montmorency  was  superseded, 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  succeeded  him.     Later,  the  French 
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army  invaded  Spain,  and  won  from  the  Cortes  an  easy 
triumph ;  but  as  evanescent,  sterile,  and  illusory  as  the  Duke 
had  prophesied  it  must  be.  Looking  back  to  the  negotiations 
of  1822  how  poor  and  barren  must  the  French  statesmen  of  1831 
have  thought  the  efforts  and  anxieties  of  their  predecessors  I 

But  if  neither  Canning  nor  the  Duke  carried  their  disaCTee- 
ment  firom  the  French  policy  towards  Spain  beyond  the  lunits 
of  remonstrance,  on  another  field  of  diplomacy  they  showed  a 
more  active  and  independent  conduct.  The  Spanish  colonies 
had  long  been  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  Spain.  In  Buenos 
Avres  llie  revolt  had  been  quite  successftil»  In  many  of  the 
other  colonies  it  was  more  than  half  successful  In  none  of 
them  did  there  appear  a  chance  of  the  complete  rest(HUtion  of 
Spanish  supremacy.  The  war  might  linger  on  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time,  disfigured  and  disgraced  by  ferocious  cruelties 
and  ferocious  reprisals ;  but  ultimately  the  colonies  must  win 
their  independence.  In  this  state  of  things  what  was  England 
to  do  ?  Englishmen  had  long  traded  with  these  revolted  colonies. 
English  ships  carried  merchandise  in  and  out  of  ports  imper- 
fectly blockaded,  subject  to  the  risks  usually  incident  to  neutral 
traffic.  English  merchantmen  had  been  chased  and  plundered 
by  Spanish  pirates  under  the  guise  of  privateers,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  contraband  of  war.  A  vast  continent  fertile  in 
natural  resources  was  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  capital  and 
speculation.  Nor  was  this  all.  There  were  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  a  secret  understanding  existed  between  the 
Government  of  the  French  King  and  the  Royalist  party  in 
Spain,  in  accordance  with  which  French  aid  was  to  be  bought 
by  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  A  compact 
of  this  kind  was  too  offensive  both  to  English  interests  and 
English  notions  of  independence  not  to  be  effectually  thwarted. 
The  keen  and  rapid  intelligence  of  Canning  saw  at  a  glance 
the  double  blow  which  a  recognition  of  these  dependencies 
would  strike  at  Spanish  intolerance  and  French  aggrandise- 
ment. England  might  be  unable  to  cope  with  France  backed 
by  the  Northern  Powers  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula;  but  she 
could  prevent  the  annexation  of  the  great  American  Provinces 
to  the  French  Kingdom.  In  a  private  letter  Canning  writes 
to  the  Duke  at  Verona : — 

'  My  single  despatch  of  this  day  says  all  that  I  have  to  say  to  yoa 
.  on  public  matters ;  and  I  will  not  tax  your  patience  bj  repeating 
and  enlarging  upon  the  topics  of  that  despatch  in  a  private  letter. 
Only  this:  every  day  convinces  me  more  and  more,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  the  American  questions  are  out 
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of  all.proportioa  more  important  to  us  than  the  European,  and  if  we 
do  not  selee  and  turn  them  to  our  advantage  in  time,  we  sthall  rae  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  never,  never  to  be  recovered.'  (Vol.  i.  p.'511.) 

But  the  Duke  was  more  hesitating  than  Canning.  He 
suspected  and  disliked  the  whole  tissue  of  French  intrigue; 
but  he  as  much  disliked  the  persons  and  the  principles  of  the 
Colonial  insurgents.  He  was  wholly  averse  to  an  inmiediate 
recognition  oi  Colombia.  He  saw  in  it  no  advantage  to 
English  interests. 

*  I  consider  it  a  point  of  honour '  (ho  wrote)  *  that  we  should  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  recognise  that  independence,  and  that  the  measure 
should  be  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  rather  tlian  we  should 
seek  for  occasions  to  adopt  it.  My  reasons  are  to  be  found,  first,  in 
the  origin  of  the  disputes  with  the  colonies;  secondly,  in  our  various 
offers  of  mediation;  thirdly,  in  our  intercourse  with  them ;  fourthly, 
in  oar  treaties  with  Spain ;  and  lastly,  in  the  assistance  which 
British  snbjects  have  given  to  establish  their  independence.     •    .     • 

'  I  confess  that  I  don't  see  in  what  manner  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  any  colony  will  at  all  relieve  us  from  our  difficulties 
in  our  questions  with  Spain.  These  questions  will  still  depend, upon 
peace  or  war.  Indeed  they  will  come  to  be  questions  of  war.  Spain 
may  fairly  say,  "We  allowed  you  to  trade  with  our  rebellious 
colonies,  and,  as  far  as  was  in  our  power,  we  did  not  molest  your 
commerce ;  but  now  that  you  have  by  treaty  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence of  Colombia,  we  withdraw  that  permission ;  and  we  give 
you  notice  that  we  will  capture  all  ships  which  trade  with  our 
dominions  in  South  America.*'  You  are  then  at  war;  and  for 
what?    ... 

'  I  therefore  have  always  been  for  going  as  far  as  was  necessary, 
and  never  further;  and  for  justifying  to  Spain  and  the  Allies  each 
particular  case.  By  so  doing,  we  shaJl  stand  as  we  ought  to  do  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  If  we  go  further,  we  shall  lose  our  character 
for  jastice  and  forbearance,  which  after  all  is  what  constitutes  our 
power.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  516,  517.) 

Although  he  was  disposed  to  defer  till  the  latest  moment  the 
recognition  of  any  of  these  colonies,  and  then  accord  it  only  on 
the  achievement  of  such  success  as  would  make  refusal  of  the 
right  unjustifiable,  he  allowed  his  own  views  of  policy  to  be 
modified  by  the  opinions  of  the  Premier  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  administration.  In  1824  Lord  Liverpool  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  him  : — 

*  Fife  House,  Dec.  Sth,  1824. 

*Mt  dear  Duke, — I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  just  before  I 
was  going  out  yesterday. 

*  In  nnswer  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  I  can  only  assure  you  most 
tmly  that  nothing  could  give  me  more  sincere  pain,  privately  or 
pMieliff  than  your  separation  from  any  cause  from  the  Government. 
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'  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  differ  with  you  on  the  subject 
of  Spanish  America ;  but  I  can  most  truly  say  that  my  opinion  has 
not  been  hastily  formed,  and  that  I  am  conscientiously  convinced, 
that  if  we  allow  these  new  States  to  consolidate  their  system  and 
their  policy  with  the  United  States  of  America,  it  will  in  a  very  few 
years  prove  fatal  to  our  greatness,  if  not  endanger  our  safety. 

*'  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  King  has  strong  prejudices  on  this 
subject ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  origi- 
nate partly  in  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country.  I  think  he  should  be  set  right 
upon  this  point,  as  well  as  made  to  feel  that  the  opinions  which  he 
sometimes  avows  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy  would  carry  him  to 
the  full  length  of  the  principle  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Prince 
Metternich.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  366.) 

This  seems  to  have  decided  him  on  consenting  to  act  with 
his  colleagues  in  recognising  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  States,  though  with  great  reluctance.  But  how 
effectually  he  might  have  prevented  this  result,  if  he  had  only 
been  as  obstinate  as  he  wan,  in  fact,  pliant,  may  be  gather^ 
from  this  letter  of  the  King  to  Lord  Liverpool : — 

*  Royal  Lodge,  Dec.  17th,  1824. 

'  The  King  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  the  Minute  of  Cabinet 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Canning  on  the  15th  instant. 

'  The  King  always  wishes  to  concur  with  the  opinion  of  his 
Cabinet. 

^It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  the  King  finds  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  differing  from  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

*'  The  King  considers  that  the  system  of  policy  of  his  Government 
upon  this  subject  has  been  erroneous,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  for 
opportunities  to  promote  even  that  policy,  such  as  it  is,  the  measures 
now  recommended  should  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  circum- 
stances not  to  be  avoided  or  controlled. 

*  However,  the  King  will  not  oppose  himself  to  the  measures  con- 
sidered for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
navigation  of  the  country,  by  those  to  whom  the  King  has  given  his 
confidence. 

*'  The  King  wishes  that  these  measures  should  stand  on  the  ground 
of  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  and  not  as  measures  of  war  or 
retaliation  against  other  Powers ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  put 
forth  to  the  world  as  having  any  other  objects  in  view  than  those 
which  the  King  has  stated  as  his  motive  for  assenting  to  them.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  368.) 

That  the  material  interests  of  England  were  identified  with 
this  policy  was  a  good  defence  to  ui^e  upon  the  filing.  But 
it  was  also  the  one  element  of  consideration  which  it  was  most 
expedient  to   keep  out  of  view  in  negotiation  with  foreign 
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diplomatists,  simply  because  it  was  the  one  which  they  were 
always  ready  to  suspect  and  taunt  us  with  by  anticipation. 
It  was  not  the  least  diflScult  or  least  vexatious  of  the  Duke^s 
labours,  whether  at  Verona  or  at  Paris,  to  listen  to  and  rebut 
the  most  farfetched  and  baseless  imputations  of  sordid  self- 
seeking  which  the  French  negotiators  were  ever  fastening  on 
the  plans  and  policy  of  England.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  in  1822,  the  Duke  says : — 

'  The  fashion  and  habit  of  the  diplomatic  world  has  been  lately  to 
suspect  us  of  selfish  policy,  and  in  pursuit  of  objects  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  imagine  that  we  stick  at  nothing.  I  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  complain  of  this  mistrust  of  our  GoYernment  at  Verona, 
and  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris  I  found  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  we  had  protected  the  Spanish  Goyernment  and  cause  at  Verona, 
in  consequence  of  some  secret  engagement,  and  that  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  commerce  was  to  be  the  payment  of  such  protection,  and 
that  we  were  to  take  possession  of  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  what  else 
we  could  get  in  the  scramble,  in  case  the  French  Government  should 
invade  Spain. 

'Even  the  Ministers  were  not  free  from  these  absurd  notions, 
of  which  I  observed  more  than  one  trace  in  their  conversations  with 
me,  and  most  particularly  M.  de  Montmorency;  and  even  when  they 
do  not  entertain  these  notions  themselves,  they  feel  the  inconvenience 
of  their  circulation  among  the  French  public,  because  they  have  to 
combat  these  notions  before  they  can  venture  to  embark  on  any  line 
of  policy  in  concert  with  us.'    (VoL  i.  p.  663.) 

The  foreign  Ministers  seem  always  to  have  suspected  or 
pretended  to  suspect  that  our  whole  hearts  and  souls  were 
absorbed  in  acquiring  some  new  colony  or  intriguing  for  some 
commercial  advantages.  At  times  the  Duke  must  have  startled 
his  fellow-diplomatists  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  resented 
these  insinuations ;  as  in  the  following  letter  to  Prince  Met- 
temich: — 

*  MoN  CHEB  Prince, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  30ih  this  day 
from  General  Bubna,  and  although  I  feel  provoked  and  hurt  that, 
notwithstanding  the  daily  proofs  which  my  Government  gives  of  its 
frankness  and  fairness,  there  is  not  a  report  which  any  agent  of  any 
foreign  Power  can  pick  up  and  vend  against  us  that  is  not  believed, 
cherished,  and  immediately  acted  upon,  I  feel  much  obliged  to  jou 
for  giving  me  an  immediate  opportunity  of  justifying  the  British 
Government,  which  I  can  do  most  fully.     ... 

•  I  have  two  reports  from  Sir  William  A'Court,  of  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, both  stating  to  his  Government  the  measures  which  the  Spanish 
Government  had  proposed,  and  were  about  to  submit  to  the  Cortes, 
with  a  view  to  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the  British  Government, 
but  not  a  word  of  a  treaty  of  commerce.  As  far  as  I  have  any 
information,  therefore,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  true  that  a  treaty 
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of  coramerce  has  i)eeii  at  all  in  discassion,  and  certainly^  not  with  Sir 
William  A'Conrt,  and^  abore  all,  not  proposed  bj  him.'  (YoL  i.  pp. 
622,  623.) 

It  was  this  unworthy  jealousy  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  reluctance  of  Continental,  especially  French,  statesmen 
to  carry  into  effect  their  own  solemn  engagements  with  us  to 
put  down  the  Slave  Trade.  The  following  is  the  account 
which  the  Duke  gives  of  M.  de  Vill^le's  refusal  to  pledge  Ms 
Government  to  really  strong  and  effective  measures  for  this 
purpose : — 

*  He  said  that  he  would  not  conceal  from  me  the  fact  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  unpopular  in  France,  not  because 
any  value  was  attached  to  the  colonies,  because  he  believed  that 
there  was  a  very  general  opinion  in  France  that  their  colonies  were 
useless  to  them,  but  because  the  abolition  had  been  pressed  upon  the 
King  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  begged  me  to  observe  that  the 
existing  law  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  was  the  only  law 
that  had  ever  passed  the  legislature  without  discussion,  no  person 
having  spoken  either  for  or  against  it ;  that  this  silence  upon  it  was 
not  to  be  attributed  to  indifference  to  the  subject,  but  to  the  sense 
entertained  that  the  abolition  had  been  forced  upon  the  King,  and 
that  every  measure  to  carry  it  into  execution*  was  a  national  dis- 
grace.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  295.) 

The  letter  from  which  these  passages  are  extracted  con- 
cludes with  a  proposition^  the  cool  impudence  of  which  the 
Duke  hardly  seems  to  have  discerned  at  the  time.  ^  M.  de 
*Villfile  then  said  he  wished  we  would  deprive  them  of  all 
*  pretence  for  resorting  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  depriving 
'  them  of  their  colonies  on  that  coast,  giving  them  in  exchange 
'  some  other  colony ;  for  instance,  the  Isle  of  France.'  Cer^ 
tainly^  since  the  day  when  Glaucus 
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there  never  was  such  an  exchange  proposed  as  that  of  beau- 
tiAil  Mauritius,  our  only  harbour  and  our  only  garrison  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  an  island  as  yet  unscourged  with  epideoues 
and  radiant  with  that  pronaise  of  fertility  which  she  has  since 
so  well  fulfilled,  for  an  arid  and  pestilential  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Yet  the  Minister  who  made  the  proposal 
could  not  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of  England  ! 

There  are  many  points  affecting  the  great  questions  of 
foreign  policy  of  the  day  on  which  me  honesty  and  good  sense 
of  the  Duke's  opinions  are  eminently  striking.  But  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them. 

But  there  is  one  paper  on  the  most  important  domestic  ques- 
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tion  of  that  day,  which  we  cannot  reskt'the  temptation  to  prch 
dace  at  greater  length.      It  is  a  Memorandum  on  the  case 
of  the  Rmnan  Catholics  of  Ireland,  written  as  early  as  1825, 
consequently  about  three  years  before  the  Duke  proclaimed 
the  change   in   his   views    on   Catholic    Emancipation,    and 
proposed  to  carry  that  measure.     But  the  Duke  already  saw 
m  1825   that  the    irresistible    tendency   of   opinion   and   of 
events  was  to  relax  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  RomiUL 
Catholics.     The  attitude  of  the  Irish  People  and  the  Catho- 
lic Association   staggered  him.     Ireland   was  the    clifficulty 
of  his  day  as  it  is  of  ours.     He  saw  too,  clearly,  that  the 
elements  of  the  difficulty  were  more  numerous  and  complex 
than  struck  the  minds  of  ordinary  Liberals  and  ordinary  Tories, 
He  knew  Ireland   and  Irishmen  well.     He  had  been  Irish 
Secretary.     He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
He  had  conunanded  Iri^h  soldiers.     He  had  heard  the  opinions 
of  Irish  officers.     He  had  had  voluminous  correspondence  with 
Irish  priests  both  in  their  own  country  and  on  the  Continent.* 
He  saw  in  the  agitation  of  the  demagogues  and  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  people  the  two  powerful  forces  of  Race  and  Reli- 
£*on ;  and  he  knew  how  hard  would  be  the  task  of  resisting 
em.     He  recognised,  also,  the  possibility  of  their  being  rein- 
forced by  foreign  sympathy  and  aid.     To  concede  religious 
hberty  and  religious  privileges  without  stimulating   the  en- 
croachment of  one  faith  and  awakening  the  fears  of  another, 
and  to  give  the  Crown  a  general  supervision  over  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  without  compromising 
the  Constitution  and  the  Establishment,  were  the  problems 
which  exercised  his  mind.     His  solution  of  them  would  not 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  our  day,  and  probably  would  not  have 
satisfied  the  necessities  of  his ;  indeed  it  hardly  satisfied  his  own 
judgment.     But  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  deep  attention,  as 
showing  a  careful  consideration  of  an  entangled  question  and 
a  liberality  of  sentiment,  with  whidi  he  has  not  been  duly 
credited*     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  this  memorandum 
was  written,  there  was  a  strong  English  feeling  against  Emanci- 
pation, both  on  religious  and  political  grounds ;  that  O'Connell 
had  not  yet  come  up  to  London ;  and  that  the  Clare  Election 
had  not  taken  place.     The  Duke  says : — 

*'  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  any  arrangement  can  be  made  upon 
this  question,  the  fittest  time  for  it  is  one  of  external  peace  and  of 
internal  tFanquilUty ;  and  when  the  Government  is  strong  and  uni- 
versally respected.  The  concessions  hitherto  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  made  in  times  of  war  and  of  difiioultv  ;  and  it 
18  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  pro 
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pression  upon  their  minds  that  they  were  concessions  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Government  of  their  enmity  and  strength.  As  the 
arrangement  to  be  made,  if  made  at  all,  must  include  every  point 
which  can  be  a  subject  of  difference  between  the  two  religions,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  impression  should  not  exist  that  the  arrange- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be,  was  extorted  from  our  fears.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  595.) 

'  The  evil  in  Ireland  is  of  long  standing  ;  and  consists  entirelj  in 
the  state  of  society.  There  are  two  parties  in  that  country,  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Protestant  party  are 
the  proprietors,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  mass 
of  the  Protestant  population  ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  clergy  and  gentry,  and  the  populace  now  called 
six  millions  of  people.*     (Vol.  ii.  p.  596.) 

<  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth  that  there  are  no  Protestant 
residents  in  Ireland,  who  do  not  in  reality  apprehend,  not  the  result 
of  another  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  government  of 
the  country,  as  long  as  the  connexion  with  England  subsists,  and 
England  is   in  her  existing  state  of  triumphant  strength ;  but  a 

.  sudden  and  general  rising  of  the  populace  of  that  religion  in  which 
many  would  fall  a  sacrifice. 

'  There  are  none  who  reside  who  have  not  constantly  in  their  minds 
the  recollection  of  the  histories  of  former  rebellions ;  and  of  those 
more  recent  of  1798  and  180d  ;  and  before  their -eyes  fresh  instances 
of  the  facility  and  secresy  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, even  the  servants  in  their  own  houses,  combine  for  the  purposes 
of  mischief  and  outrage. 

<  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Roman  Catholic  proprietory 
and  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  even  some  of  the  priesta, 
who  do  occasionally  exert  themselves  to  promote  peace  and  good 
order.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  their  general  line  of  conduct 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  nobility,  lawyers,  and  gentlemen  having 
property,  form  a  sort  of  theocracy  in  Ireland,  which  in  all  essential 
points  governs  the  populace,  I  believe  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  prevent  disturbance  and  outrage;  and  by  the  measures  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  and  particularly  the  rent,  this  theocracy 
has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  organising  this  mass  which 
it  had  never  possessed  before. 

'  This  theocracy  is  in  strict  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and  that  Church  continues  established  in  Ireland  in  all  its  parts,  as 
it  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  same  hierarchy,  the  same 
discipline,  but  ten  times  the  authority  and  influence  possessed  by  anj 
National  Church  whatever ;  although  without  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Church.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  597.) 

'  This  in  my  opinion  is  the  great  distinction  between  this  and  other 
religious  parties  in  this  or  any  other  State.  The  Dissenters  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  in  England,  however  troublesome  and  factious, 
and  the  Greeks  in  Hungary,  are  domestic  parties,  and  have  no 
connexion  with  foreign  Powers,  nor  have  the  Greeks  even  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  excepting  by  virtue  of  treaties  between  the 
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Forte  sod  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But  this  Bomui  C&tboUc  party 
in  Ireland  is,  and  acts  in  every  respect  as,  and  its  existence  has  all 
the  effects  opon  tbe  pVoaperity  and  greatness  of  the  Empire,  of  a 
party  connected  with  and  protected  by  a  foreign  Power. 

'Then,  this  formidable  party  not  only  has  no  connexion  whatever 
wilii  the  State  ;  bnt  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  preceding 
wan  and  confiscadons,  all  upon  Roman  Catholic  principles,  and 
tbe  nature  of  the  settlement  of  the  government,  and  of  the  property 
of  the  Church  and  of  individuals  in  the  bands  of  the  Protestants  at 
tbe  Revolution,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  hostile  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
therefore  to  the  (rovernment.  It  is  hostile  to  the  Protestants  as  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  and  the  ancient  instruments  of  the  conquest 
and  of  the  suppression  of  the  different  rebellions  which  have  taken 
place ;  and  tbe  supporters  of  the  English  connexion  and  government.' 
(Vol  ii.  pp.  597,  598.) 

He  ihea  noticeB  and  refutes  the  hutorical  argument  in  favour 
of  excluding  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  a  Protestant 
Government  Having  shown  that  the  penal  disabilities  were 
introduced  not  by  William  III.  but  by  his  successors,  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  in  these 
terms: — 

'  The  difflcnity  in  this  most  difficult  question  is  much  aggraTSted 
bf  the  state  of  enmity  towards  the  Government  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  stand,  and  by  their  determination  to  prevent  tbe 
Crown  and  Church   Establishment  from   acquiring   an   additional 
security  under  the  settlement.     Any  other  sovereign  excepting  his 
Majesty,  and  his  Majesty  as  King  of  Hanover,  would  upon  approach- 
ing the  Pope  npon  such  a  question  as  this  have  the  full  support  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  the  discussion ;  each  class  of  whom 
wonld  be  as  anxioos  as  the  King's  Protestant  Ministers  that  the 
qnestion  should  be  settled  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  Crown,  and 
beneficial  to  the  public  at  large.     But  as  referable  to  Ireland  there 
■re  three  parties  to  these  questions:  the  King,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.     Of  these  the  last  named  are  incom- 
parably tbe  most  difficult  to  treat  with.     They  will  not  hear  of  tbe 
interference  of  the  Crown  to  put  an  end  to  Papal  encroachment  or 
its  conaeqaences:  and  it  is  obvious  that  their  object  is  to  prevent  the 
ezeruse  of  any  inspection  or  control  by  the  Cron 
coontry  may  continue  under  the  government  of  i 
theocracy.     As  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  rel 
or  any  other  country  out  of  the  control  of  the  ( 
Bjetem  of  secresy  and  concealment,  and  therefori 
not  been  suffered  thus  to  exist  in  any  country 
governed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  or  by  a  Frotetfa 
we  see  from  antecedent  transactions  in  Irelanc 
state  of  society  in  that  country,  and  from  what  ' 
dence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  that 
VOL.  CXXVIII.   HO.  CCLXI. 
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Europe  Ireland  is  the  one  in  which  such  a  system  ^oold  not  be  saf- 
fered  to  exist. 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  opposition  pn  the  pai;t  of  the  Irish  Bomin 
Catholics,  our  view  must  be  then  to  bring  the  ^oman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  that  country  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  shall  be  successful  in  attaining  this  object,  will  the 
arrangement  be  good,  and  the  security  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland  be  confirmed.  Our  success  in  this  object  is  not  less  neces- 
sary for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  than  it  is  for  the  security  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  country. 

'  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  questions  cannot  be  ao  settled 
without  an  alteration  of  and  a  departure  from  the^  ancient  policy  of 
the  country,  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  policy  was  adopted  in  this 
country  at  the  period  at  which  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  and 
the  religious  divisions  were  the  same ;  and  these  distinctions  existed 
till  the  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences  annihilated  Church 
property  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  The  political  distinc- 
tions attending  difference  of  religion  have  since  become  but  feelde. 
We  see  the  Protestant  Sovereigns  of  Europe  possessing  dominions 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  predominant ;  and  each 
of  them  making  arrangements  with  the  Pope  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  the  Concordats  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Sovereigns  to 
define  and  regulate  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  within  their 
several  dominions ;  and  settling  what  the  Roman  Cath<^c  Church 
shall  be. 

^  The  consequence  of  these  arrangements  in  every  case  is,  that 
the  sovereign  authority  becomes  secure  by  the  knowledge  of  and 
control  over  the  transactions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
the  municipal  law  of  the  country  can  be  put  in  operation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  establishments  equally 
as  upon  any  other  establishment  in  the  country.'  (Vol.  ii  p^ 
604,  605.) 

The  basis  of  the  Duke's  plan  was,  that  before  Cadiolics  were 
admitted  to  offices  of  trust  and  power,  we  should  know  and 
determine  by  a  settlement  with  the  Pope  in  what  relation  the 
British  Government  is  to  stand  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and  he  adds  these  emphatic  words : — 

'  Having  settled  these  measures  at  Rome,  they  should  be  recog- 
nised by  Parliament,  and  the  same  Act  should  repecU  every  Uno  m»- 
posing  any  disability  upon  a  Rotnan  Catholic.  •  .  .  We  are  willing 
to  tolerate,  to  establish,  to  regulate,  and  salary  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  on  a  principle  which  will  render  it  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Church  of  England.'  ...  (P.  607.) 

Four  years  later,  CathoUc  Emancipation  was  carried  by  tiie 
same  Minister  who  wrote  this  Memorandum,  without  any  of 
the  preliminary  measures  and  conditions  on  which  he  had  pre- 
•«ly  relied. 
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We  have  already  cited  enough  to  diow  the  Duke's  genuiiie 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  European  peace  while  he  represented 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  The  following  passage 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  expresses  ms 
ophiion  of  the  ability  of  this  country  to  engage  in  fresh  wars5  an 
OTOidon  which  should  be  treasured  up  by  every  head  of  the 
War  Department  for  all  future  time : — 

*  There  is  nothing  so  necessary  as  to  look  forward  to  future  wars, 
and  to  our  early  preparation  for  them.  Our  wars  have  always  been 
long  and  ruinous  in  expense,  because  We  were  unable  to  prep^e  for 
the  operations  which  mast  have  brought  them  to  a  close,  for  years 
after  they  were  commenced.  « But  this  system  will  no  longer  answer. 
We  cannot  venture  upon  any  great  augmentation  of  our  debt,  if  we 
did  we  should  find  the  payment  of  the  interest  impossible,  together 
with  the  expense  of  our  peace  establishments.  We  must,  therefore, 
first  take  great  care  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  disputes,  if  possible, 
and,  above  all,  to  keep  our  neighbours  quiet ;  and  next  to  put  our 
regonrces  for  war  on  such  a  footing  as  that  we  may  apply  them  here* 
after  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  contest  than  we  have  ever  done 
hitherto.*    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  381,  382.) 

Before  we  notice  such  of  the  letters  as  were  written  on  private 
matters,  and  which  most  signally  illustrate  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  iheir  illustrious  author,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
those  which  elucidate  his  relations  to  Mr.  Canning. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  Duke  disliked 
Canning,  and  we  believe  it  is  true  that  he  placed  no  great  re- 
liance upon  him.  The  tone  in  which  Canning  was  habitually 
spoken  of  at  Apsley  House  was  by  no  means  complimentary. 
But  this  impression  is  not  confirmed  by  the  correspondence 
which  we  are  now  reviewing.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
these  two  volumes  the  two  statesmen  are,  to  all  appearance,  on 
friendly  terms.  The  letters  disclose,  indeed,  nothing  of  the  cor- 
diality which  belongs  to  intimate  friendship.  But  neither  do  they 
betray  any  indications  of  mutual  distrust  or  disUke.  The  Duke 
always  writes  ^  My  dear  Mr.  Canning,'  not  *  My  dear  Canning,' 
whereas  he  addresses  Peel,  who  was  a  much  younger  man,  as 
*  My  dear  Peel.'  But  they  write  ftiUy  and  unreservedly  to  each 
other.  It  is  only  as  Canning's  policy  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  that  any  dislike  on  the 
Duke's  part  becomes  apparent ;  and  then  it  is  dislike  to  the  po- 
licy, not  to  the  man.  The  Duke,  we  have  seen,  took  no  little 
trouble  to  reconcile  the  King  to  Canning's  introduction  into  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  disabuse  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  of  his  suspicion  that  Mr.  Canning  had  stipulated 
for  Mr.  Huskisson's  admission  into  the  C^^ '  '■"  fact,  from 
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the  preliminarieB  of  the  first  negotiation  with  him  till  Us 
acceptance  of  the  Seals,  everything  that  could  be  said  or 
written  to  show  the  necessity  of  conferring  a  Cabinet  office  on 
Canning  was  said  and  written  by  the  Dukc.  It  is  quite  pro- 
bable that  the  Duke  soon  discovered  that  his  colleague  was 
more  liberal  than  he  himself  was  in  his  scheme  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  equally  probable  that  Canning  may  have  used 
more  moderate  language  in  reference  to  Spain  m  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke  than  with  anyone  else.  But  this  was 
not  deceit  or  dissimulation.  In  fact,  deceit  and  dissimulation 
were  just  as  impossible  as  they  were  unnecessary.  The  Duke, 
after  his  return  to  England,  saw  all  Canning's  despatches 
and  minutes  on  foreign  affairs,  and  not  only  saw  them  but 
corrected  them.  And,  curious  enough,  all  his  corrections  are 
made  with  the  object  of  infusing  into  them  greater  caution 
and  moderation.  He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  some 
unguarded  point  of  which  the  Austrian  or  Russian  Minister 
may  take  advantage ;  or  anticipating  some  evasive  reply ;  or 
smoothing  down  some  equivocal  or  offensive  phrase ;  or  nar- 
rowing some  too  general  premise  or  suggestion.  In  the  draft 
of  a  despatch,  for  mstance,  from  Canning  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley, 
this  phrase  is  found: — *  Prince   Mettemich,  who   considers 

*  the  alliance  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  as  a  tutelary 

*  Providence  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  world,*  &c 
The  Duke  makes  this  reasonable  comment :  ^  All  this  is  not 

*  necessary  to  the   argument,  and   would  be  considered  by 

*  Prince  Mettemich,  who  must  see  this  despatch,  as  quizzing 
^  the  Holy  Alliance.'  In  a  memorandum  penned  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1823,  the  Duke  Sins 
advises  Mr.  Canning  as  to  the  tone  which  he  should  adopt  in 
the  House  of  Commons : — 

'  Mr.  Canning  is  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  every  word  that  will  drop  from  him  will  be  scm- 
tinized  and  weighed  with  the  utmost  nicety,  particularly  in  regard 
to  our  foreign  policy,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad. 

*  Conclusions  will  be  drawn  respecting  the  future  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  regarding  peace  or  war  from  what  he  will 
say,  and  every  man  will  be  prepared  to  construe  the  King's  speech 
accordingly. 

^  I  earnestly  recommend  to  him  to  confine  himself  in  respect  to  the 
future  to  what  was  put  into  the  King*s  speech.  Every  day's  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  speech  was  satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  well-thinking  people  that  oar 
peace  should  be  preserved,  if  possible.*     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  30.) 

Thus  we  may  infer  that  the  Duke  dreaded  rather  the  Irish 
impulsiveness  of  Mr.  Canning's  nature,   and   the  rhetorical 
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flights  of  his  geniiiB,  than  any  atudied  diBingenuousneaa  or  de- 
liberate dissimulatdoD  on  his  part.  Indeed,  the  wonder  in,  not 
how  they  should  ever  have  disagreed,  but  rather  how  for  so 
many  years  there  should  have  been  so  general  and  matei-ial  an 
agreement  between  one  who  combined  the  nervous  impressi- 
bility of  the  poet  and  the  orator  with  an  artistic  love  of  striking 
effects,  and  one  who  was 

'with  least  pretence 

G-reat  in  council  and  great  in  war, 

Kich  in  saving  common  sense  ) 

And,  as  the  greatoiit  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  enblime.' 

The  Duke  migbt  be  trusted  to  say  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the 
House  of  Lord^  just  what  he  had  said  to  M.  de  Vill^Ie  or  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  ardent  and 
imaginative  gemus  of  Canning,  excited  by  the  cheers  of  an 
idmiring  House  of  Commons,  would  hu^ly  be  expected  to 
pause  in  its  flight  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  or  remember- 
ing words  and  phrases  with  tJie  same  precision.  Considering 
the  original  difference  of  their  temperaments,  and  the  genuine 
I^beraUsm  of  Canning's  foreign  sympathies,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  exphiin  the  estrangement  which  in  course  of  years  separated 
him  more  and  more  from  the  Duke,  without  suspecting  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  anything  like  equivocation  or  double 
dealii^.  The  time  came  at  last  when  they  could  no  longer  act 
together,  either  in  foreign  or  domestic  politics,  and  then  the 
Duke  went  into  opposition ;  but  so  long  as  they  did  act  in 
concert,  there  was  good  faith  on  one  side,  and  confidence  on 
the  other.  Even  uler  the  Duke  had  become  fully  alive  to 
tke  inevitable  tendencies  of  Canning's  foreign  policy,  he  used 
his  influence  to  keep  bim  in  favour  with  the  King,  and  to 
remove  from  the  King's  mind  prejudices  to  which  the  popular 
sympathies  of  the  Minister  gave  colour. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  private  letters  of  the  Duke. 
These  are  models  of  frankness,  truthfulness,  simplicity,  and 
good  sense.     They  completely  bear  out  the  poet's  prophecy : 
'  Whatev 
He  nevi 
They  show  him  to  have 
'  truth-lover.'    Their  styl 
telling,  and  impressive, 
matter  of  the  compositioi 
subaltern  who  had  asket 
child:— 
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<  London,  April  5th,  1819, 

*  Sib, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  March  and  am 
I^ighly  flattered  by  year  desire  that  I  should  stand  godfather  to  your 
son. 

'  You  are  aware,  however,  that  a  godfather  has  certain  duties  'to 
perforin  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  undertake  in  this 
instance,  and  it  is  at  all  events  expected  from  one  in  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed  that  he  should  forward  the  views  of  his  godson  in 
the  world.  It  is  much  the  best  and  shortest  way  to  state  to  you  the 
fact,  that  there  are  so  many  oflicers  and  soldiers  who  have  claims 
upon  me  for  services  rendered  to  the  public  under  my  command  that 
I  cannot,  with  justice  to  tliem,  engage  myself  either  directly  or  vir- 
tually to  forward  the  views  of  any  others.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  excuse  my  standing  godfather  to  your  son,  as  it  is  really  out 
of  my  power  to  undertake  to  do  anything  for  him  at  any  time/ 
(.Vol.  i.  p.  55.) 

The  next  letter,  though  somewhat  long,  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted.  It  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman  who  lost  his 
seals  in  returning  through  a  crowd,  through  which  he  fancied 
that  he  had  expedited  the  Duke's  passage,  and  who  consider^ 
himself  entitled  to  some  compensation : — 

'  London,  Feb^  1821. 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  recollects  perfectly  having  met  a 
gentleman  in  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  on  the 
6th  instant,  who,  having  recognised  the  Duke,  mentioned  his  name^ 
turned  about,  and  walked  before  him  throuj^h  the  crowd  to  the  door 
pf  the  house.*  This  service,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  was  purely  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  this  gentleman.  The  Duke  is  as  well  able  as  any 
other  man  to  make  his  way  through  a  crowd  even  if  there  existed 
any  disposition  to  impede  his  progress,  which  did  not  appear,  and 
therefore  the  assistance  of  this  gentleman  was  not  necessary;  and, 
moreover,  the  Duke  s  footman  attended  him. 

*  In  stating  this,  however,  the  Duke  does  not  deny  that  be  con- 
sidered this  gentleman*s  conduct  as  very  polite  towards  him;  and  be 
was  much  flattered  by  it,  and  returned  his  thanks  for  it» 

*  It  appears  that  this  gentleman  is  Mr. ,  who  states  he  lost 

his  seals,  not  in  returning  through  the  crowd  after  having  walked 
before  the  Duke,  but  in  returning  through  the  crowd  some  time 
afterwards,  after  having  walked  through  it  to  the  door  of  the  theatre 
before  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  he  desires  to  have  Compensation  from 
the  Duke  for  this  loss. 

'Upon  this  statement,  and  in  order  to  avoid  making  this  case 
a  precedent  for  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  Duke,  however  flattered 
by  Mr.  's  politeness,  must  positively  deny  that  he  has  any 

claim  upon  him  for  compensation  for  his  loss.  The  Duke  does  not 
consider  that  Mr.  — ^—  rendered  him  any  service  whatever,  and 
on  the  ground  of  service  he  must  refuse  to  give  him  compensation 
for  his  loss,  even  if  it  had  occurred  in  returning  from  the  door  of  the 
theatre  after  having  walked  to  it  before  the  Duke. 
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'But  ts  Mr.  ■  may  be  a  gentleman  in  circumstances  -not 

Me  to  bear  the  expense  of  such  a  loss,  and  as  the  Duke  certainly 
considered  his  conduct  towards  him  as  very  polite,  the  Duke  feels  no 
objection  to  assist  him  to  replace  the  loss  he  has  sustained ;  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  Mr.  —  in  future 
to  omit  to  render  these  acts  of  unsolicited  and  unnecessary  politeness 
miless  be  should  be  in  a  situation  to  bear  the  probable  or  possible 
consequences.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155.) 

The  Duke's  position  in  the  country,  and  his  known  influence 
with  Lord  LiYerpool,  made  faim  the  object  of  many  unsolicited 
and  undesired  tokens  of  respect  In  some  cases  the  circunH 
stances  under  which  the  presents  were  offered,  suggested  the 
8as|acion  that  the  donor  had  been  ignorant  or  foolish  enough 
to  speculate  on  seeuring  the  Duke's  good  offices  by  a  bribe. 
No  ooe  could  have  shrunk  more  sensitively  than  he  did  from 
the  shadow  of  such  an  imputation.  Here  is  a  letter  to  one  of 
these  pushing  donors  2— 

'  Brighton,  April  9th,  1822. 

'  Sib,— I  had  the  honour  of  reoeiying  this  morning  your  letter  of 
the  ^th  instant,  and  I  am  highly  flattered  by  the  mark  of  your 
i^Bspect  which  yon  are  pleased  to  present  to  me. 

'  It  appears  by  your  letter  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
eoqiloymeiit,  civil  or  military,  an  ambition  which  I  think  highly 
commeodable,  and  that  you  wish  me  to  confer  upon  you  such  an 
Vpointment. 

'  When  yon  first  did  me  the  honour  to  address  me,  I  conceived 
tbat  you  wished  that  the  pictures  painted  by  your  grandfather, 
which  you  declined  to  sell,  should  find  a  place  in  my  collection ;  aiid 
I  icoepted  the  ofier  you  made  me  of  two  of  them  on  the  score  of  your 
lespeet  for  the  services  which  I  had  been  enabled  to  render  the 
country,  and  with  a  view  to  gratify  this  desire  of  yours.  If  you  had 
then  mentioned  your  wish  to  obtain  employment  I  should  have 
dedined  your  oflfer,  as  I  consider  myself  obliged  to  do  since  the 
receipt  of  your  letter. 

'  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  your  desire  of  employment  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  subject  on  which  you  have  written  to  me.  If 
I  did  not  think  so,  I  should  probably  treat  it  in  a  different  manner. 
Bttt  you  must  be  sensible  that  public  men  in  this  country  cannot  be 
too  cautious  or  too  free  Irom  suspicion  ;  and  upon  consideration  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  inform  you,  that  if  by  Monday, 
tfaa  15 th,  I  should  not  receive  from  you  ap  intimation  to  what  place 
you.  wish  the  three,  cases  of  your  pictures,  now  at  my  houses  in 
Piccadilly,  should  be  sent,  I  will  send  them  to  you  at  No.  9,  St. 
Tmoent's  Parade,  Hotwells,  Bristol.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  231.) 

The  next  is  on  a  similar  subject,  only  shorter  and  stertier  :— 

*  Ordnance  Office,  Feb.  23rd.  1824. 

*  Sm, — Tour  letter  of  the  17th  reached  me  this  ^  I 
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avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inform  yon  that  I  cannot 
possibly  accept  the  present  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  offer 
to  me.  I  am  unwilling  to  express  to  you  the  disagreeable  feeling 
which  your  letter  has  excited,  as  I  am  convinced  that  an  officer  wb^ 
has  served  with  so  much  credit  as  you  have  obtained  could  not  be 
actuated  by  an  improper  motive.  A  little  consideration,  however^ 
would,  I  am  sure,  show  you  the  impropriety  of  offering  a  present 
to  an  officer  to  whom  you  are  a  total  stranger,  and  with  whom,  from 
being  in  the  same  department,  you  would  probably  be  hereafter  in 
the  habit  of  communicating.*     (Vol.  ii.  p.  220.) 

Nor  was  he  less  firm  in  resisting  the  solicitations  of  power- 
fill  persons.  In  reading  the  next  letter  we  should  recollect 
that  it  was  written  nearly  ten  years  before  the  Reform  Bill 
WBB  passed,  while  pocket^boroughs  still  flourished,  and  when  a 
Puke  of  Newcastle  was  an  important  entity  in  the  State : — 

'London,  Nov.  12th,  1828. 

^Mt  deab  Lord, — I  have  received  your  letter  respecting  the 
appointment  of  Sir  W.  Clinton  to  be  Lieu  tenant-General  of  the 
Ordnance  upon  the  supposed  vacancy  in  that  office  in  consequence 
of  the  employment  elsewhere  of  Lord  Beresford. 

*  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  employment  or  of  the  vacancy;  and 
till  the  vacancy  shall  exist  I  cannot  think  of  any  arrangement  to  fill 
it|  much  less  make  any  engagement  to  make  one. 

^  Sir  W.  Clinton  is  perfectly  aware  of  my  respect  for  his  talents 
and  abilities  and  of  my  regard  for  his  person.  But  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  is  one  of  peculiar  importance^ 
and  the  selection  of  the  person  to  fill  it  one  of  great  delicacy  to  the 
individual  who  fills  the  office  which  I  liave  the  honour  to  bold. 

'Under  these  circumstances  I  am  anxious  to  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  unfettered  by  any  previous  engagement, 
and  I  hope  your  Grace  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  say  anything 
fiirther  upon  the  subject'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  178.) 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  an  intimate  friend;  but 
our  hero  could  be  equally  firm  with  intimate  friends  in  high 
position,  when  they  were  candidates  for  offices  for  which  he 
deemed  them  unfit.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  Peer 
with  a  large  Parliamentary  following,  the  representative  of  the 
Grenvilles,  the  leader  of  a  section  of  the  Tories,  and,  more- 
over, a  friend  of  his  own.  When  this  powerful  chief  wished 
to  enter  the  Cabinet  without  office  in  1823,  merely  to  strengthen 
his  own  family  connexion  there,  his  application  was  answered 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  this  firm  and  decided  manner: — 

*  To  become  a  member  of  the  Government  is  an  honourable  object 
of  ambition,  and  I  am  not  astonished  that  a  person  of  your  talents 
and  station  should  be  desirous  of  it.  But  I  cannot  but  think  that  I 
should  not  serve  your  cause  nor  promote  your  object  by  laying 
before  Lord  Liverpool  your  letter,  to  which  this  is  an  answer.    I 
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koow  that  it  has  been  felt  by  the  King  and  bj  others  that  the 
Cabinet  is  too  numerous,  and  that  it  is  objectionable  to  admit  to  it 
any  person  not  holding  a  regular  Cabinet  office.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  the  difference  between  your  situation  and  tha(  of  Lord 
Sidroouth;  but  I  am  certain  that  if  Lord  Sidmouth  was  to  relinquish 
bis  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  you  would  experience  insurmountable  diffi- 
Golties  in  being  called  to  fill  it.  In  regard  to  the  other  situations  to 
which  yon  refer,  I  don't  believe  there  is  the  most  remote  chance  of 
any  of  them  becoming  vacant ;  and  of  this  I  am  very  certain,  that 
your  desire  to  belong  to  the  Cabinet  being  known,  which  it  is  by 
vhat  passed  in  1821,  and  again  last  year,  it  would  be  much  more 
dignified  in  you  to  wait  for  an  offer  than  to  bring  forward  your 
dsim  and  your  wishes  upon  the  occasion  of  every  move  in  the 
inferior  offices  of  the  Government. 

'  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  written 
to  you  upon  this  subject,  and  will  attribute  it  to  its  real  motive,  mj 
desire  to  show  you  the  true  position  of  the  Government  in  respect  to 
the  points  discussed  by  you»  and  my  sentiments  regardino^  the  rela- 
tion in  which  you  stand  towards  it'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  132,  133.) 

Asain^  when  the  same  personage  put  in  his  claim  to  succeed. 
Lord  Amherst  as  Governor-General  of  India^  the  Duke  thus 
rejected  all  personal  prepossessions  in  deference  to  public  con- 
siderations : — 

'If  Lord  Amherst  should  be  removed,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
yoQ  ought  to  appoint  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  be  the  Governor- 
Greneral.  Ton  ought  to  do  so  because  he  is  peculiarly  conversant  in 
Indian  warfisu*e ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  intelligent  papers  which  I 
have  seen  on  the  subject  of  this  Burmese  war  have  come  from  Sir 
Homas  Munro ;  and  he  has  adopted  the  best  and  most  judicious 
measures  to  enable  the  officers  employed  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

'In  this  view  of  the  case  I  put  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the  present ;  and, 
indeed,  I  would  do  so  altogether  if  it  were  possible.  The  Duke  has 
not  health  to  bear  the  climate,  and  his  talents,  however  brilliant,  are 
not  of  the  description  which  would  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
government  of  that  country.  But  from  what  1  have  understood 
^m  Mr.  Wynn,  the  case  has  gone  beyond  that  point  The  King  has 
been  spoken  to  upon  the  Duke's  appointment  at  Windsor  on  the  30th 
of  September,  and  gave  a  favourable  answer,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Duke ;  and  the  Duke  might  have  reason  to  complain  if 
his  wishes  were  laid  aside  altogether.  But  in  a  case  of  war,  there 
is  no  room  for  trifling  about  men's  feelings.  We  must  adopt  the 
measures  most  likely  to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  conclusion ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  much  better  calculated 
to  effect  that  object  for  us  than  the  Duke.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  617,  518.) 

He  especially  disliked  being  teased  by  solicitations  in  behalf 
of  officers  in  the  army.     He  mought  they  should  trust  * 
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sense  of  justice  rather  than  to  powerful  influence^  In  one 
letter  he  says :  ^  I  am  not  to  be  solicited  out  of  doing  justice 
'  to  others.'  When  he  found  that  his  known  opinions  on  this 
matter  had  deterred  his  old  friend,  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  from  ap- 
plying to  him  on  behalf  o^  some  friend,  he  addressed  that  dis- 
tLQguished  officer  in  the  following  strain : — 

*  London,  Sept  2l8t,  1836. 
'  Mr  BEAR  Malcolm, — ^NotfaiDg  coald  give  me  more  pain  thaa 
Aat  you  should  imagine  that  I  have  any  feeling  respecting  your 
application  to  me  in  favour  of  anybody.  What  I  object  to  is,  tlttt 
officers  who  have  served,  and  who  know  that  I  have  noticed  them, 
should  go  and  expose  themselves  for  sale,  and  eome  tp  me  upoa 
electioneering  and  other  jobs,  and  claim  troops  of  Horse  Artillery, 
&C.  This  practice  really  degrades  them  and  me,  and  I  take  every 
opportonity  of  letting  them  know  that  I  don't  approve  of  it. 

*  When  I  was  in  India,  and  with  the  army,  nobody  ever  thought 
oi  applying  for  anything,  knowing  that  I  would  do  justice  to  all  as 
fast  as  I  could.  Bat  these  coofbanded  corps  of  Artillery  and 
Engineers  are  so  accustomed  to  look  to  private  patronage  and 
applications,  that  I  am  teased  oat  of  my  life  by  them ;  and  tho^e  is 
not  a  woman,  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  even  an  acquaintance 
who  does  not  come  with  an  application  in  favoar  of  some  one  or 
other  of  them. 

*  Bat  although  those  who  apply  mast  receive  the  answers^  tliey 
are  not  intended  for  them,  but  for  the  officers  who  thus  debase 
themselves ;  and,  indeed,  I  hoped  I  had  manifested  to  you  the 
intention  of  my  answer  iu  the  private  note  I  sent  with  it.'  (Vol.  iL 
p.  601.) 

When  so  powerful  a  person  as  Sir  W.  Knighton  applied, 
dirough  the  Duke's  confidential  friend,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
to  save  an  officer  in  whom  he  was  interested  from  being  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  Duke  wrote  to  him : — 

*  Woodfoid,  Not.  Bt\  1SS4. 
^  Mt  deab  Sir  Wiluak, — ^Lord  FitzBoy  Somerset  has  communi* 

cated  to  me  your  wishes  respecting  Captain ,  of  the  corps  of 

Engineers,  and  I  have  sent  orders  that  if  his  embarkation  is  to  take 
place  before  I  go  to  town,  he  may  be  stopped.  But  I  must  observe 
that  this  is  quite  a  novel  and  irregular  proceeding.  The  offioers 
throughout  the  service,  and  particularly  of  the  corps  of  ArtiUery 
and  of  Engineers,  perform  the  duty  by  what  is  called  in  the  army  a 
Roster,  which  is  not  kept  by  the  commanding  officer,  but  in  the 
orderly  room,  and  is  never,  to  my  knowledge  or  belief  broken  in 
upon  or  interfered  with  by  the  commanding  officer.  To  interfere  ia 
any  case  to  prevent  an  officer  from  performing  an  unpleasant  dn^, 
or  one  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  is  to  interfere  to  throw  that  duty 
upon  another,  upon  whom  it  would  not  otherwise  be  thrown,  and  is, 
in  fact,  to  incur  a  responsibility  respecting  individuals  which  no 
person  in  military  command  can  be  cidled  upon  to  undertake. 
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'  Unlees,  therefore,  Captain oui  be  empleyed  npon  bodw 

otiier  da^,  it  ia  imposaiblu  for  me  to  iaterfeie  aud  pievent  him  from 
going  to  the  West  lodieB.  .  .  . 

'I  must  saj  that  I  cannot  approve  of  officers  runniog  about  to 
look  for  influence  to  obtain  their  regimental  objects,  instead  of  con- 
fiding in  their  own  claims  for  employment,  founded  on  their  qualiflca- 
tions.  I  never  entertain  a  Tory  high  opinion  of  these  qualifications 
when  I  have  such  a  case  before  me,  as  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
does  not  know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
acquirements,  and  that  if  he  deserTes  it  be  is  quite  certain  of  being 
emplojred  as  opportnnities  occur.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  332,  333.) 

We  liaYe  quoted  enougK  to  show  the  loyal  devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  single-minded  zeal  for  the  highest  interests  of  the 
country  by  which  the  Duke  was  ever  inspired  when  dis- 
charging the  lunctionB  either  of  an  administrator  of  of  an  ad- 
TJser,  We  doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  find  in  *he  correspon- 
dence of  any  public  man  so  thorough  and  uniform  a  post- 
ponement of  all  other  considerations  to  those  of  duty.  In  no 
one  instance  does  he  seem  to  have  given  one  moment's  thought 
to  the  bearing  of  any  public  measure  or  discussion  on  hb  own 
private  interests.  He  went  to  Paris  and  Vienna  with  the 
memory  of  his  great  achievements  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
Contbental  statesmen  and  sovereigns.  Among  the  brilliant 
ttrong  of  monarchs  and  ministers  assembled  at  the  Congress, 
be  was  the  one  on  whom  were  concentrated  the  highest  admi- 
ration and  the  fondest  hopes.  He  had  raised  the  military 
reputation  of  the  country  from  the  nadir  of  contempt  to  the 
height  of  fame.  He  had  made  England  for  a  time  the  arbiter 
of  Europe.  On  the  Continent  he  was  popularly  supposed  to  be 
able  to  contest  the  throne  with  his  sovereign,  and  to  have 
waived  the  contest  through  magnanimity  alone.  Whatever 
course  of  foreign  politics  he  might  counsel,  people  and  minieterB, 
It  was  thought,  would  be  sure  to  follow.  It  was  believed  that 
■>e  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  bring  England  within  the 
system  of  a  grand  European  alliance  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  crowns  and  dynasties.  Apart  from  this,  each  sovereign  hoped 
that  he  would  find  in  the  Duke  a  strong  abettor  of  his  own 
schemes  and  opinions.  Both  sovereigns  and  ministers  hoped 
that  he  would  bring  the  influence  of  Engl 
preaaion  of  revolutionary  movements  in  S] 
monarch  hoped  that  his  own  mode  of  atti 
be  preferred  by  the  Duke.  Russia  wishe 
e*cence,in  marching  her  troops  through  h 
to  nave  his  connivance  in  reading  an  imj 
modem  liberalism ;  France  to  be  assured 
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an  invasion  of  the  Peninsula.     But  the  Duke  remembered  too 
well  that  he  was  an  English  subject,  to  become  the  patron  or 
the  tool  of  any  foreign  court  or  faction.     His  only  considera- 
tion was,  how  will  this  policy  affect  Endand,  and  be  regarded 
by  the  English  people?  how  far  will  it  compromise  the  Go- 
vernment which  I  represent,  in  the  estimation  of  Parliament 
or  of  foreign  nations  ?     At  times  his  feelings  must  have  been 
torn  by  a  strong  internal  conflict     He  loved  order  and  gra- 
dation.    He  hated  disorder  and  confusion.    His  whole  cast  of 
mind  was  biassed  toward  a  strong  and  efficient  Government  $ 
and  this  he  could  not  dissever  from  an  aristocratic  Government 
Certainly,  his  own  experience  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  was  not 
likely  to  reconcile  him  to  tiie  extension  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, nor  was  his  aversion  to  them  likely  to  be  modified  by 
the  demeanour  of  English  Radicals  to  himself.     Still,  neither 
political  prejufices,  nor  the  love  of  influence,  nor  imperial 
attentions  could  induce  him  to  swerve  one  jot  from  the  course 
which  he  believed  most  consistent  with  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  the  wishes  of  Parliament     In  vain  he  was  solidted 
by  the  blandishments  of  flattery,  and  of  that  flattery,  too, 
which  few  men   are  strong   enough   to  resist      In  vain  did 
Princesses  and  Duchesses  speak  grateful    homage  with  the 
combined   eloquence  of  eye  and  tongue.     In  vain   was  he 
presented  with   the  b&tons  of  an    Austrian  and  a  Russian 
Mar^chal.    Honours,  compliments,  and  flatteries  were  received 
by  him  with  a  modest  priue  which  repelled  the  notion  of  ser- 
vices in  exchange.     He  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  anything 
but  an  English  Minister.     And,  if  even  his  great  military  ser- 
vices can  ever  be  wholly  forgotten,  his  eminent  fidelity  to  his 
country  in  his  civil  capacity  ought  to  endear  his  memory  to  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen  for  all  future  time. 

This  correspondence  gives  additional  proofs  of  one  of  his 
most  signal  merits — his  wonderful  industry.  We  have  quoted 
enough  to  show  how  manifold  were  the  conferences  and  corre- 
spondence on  the  state  of  Europe.  Largely,  however,  as  these 
taxed  his  attention,  they  did  not  monopoUse  it  We  have  seen 
how  he  found  time  to  notice  the  importunities  of  unknown 
petitioners,  no  less  than  the  solicitations  of  old  and  intimate 
friends.  But  we  have  still  left  unrecorded  the  immense  amount 
of  extraneous  business  forced  on  his  consideration  by  almost 
every  department  in  the  State.  Military  affairs  in  all  tiieir 
branches,  in  all  parts  of  the  British  possessions,  were  naturally 
referred  to  him  as  the  ultimate  judge  of  appeaL  Nothing 
connected  with  this  service  appears  too  complicated  for  his 
power  of  work,  or  too  petty  for  nis  knowledge  of  detail.     One 
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day  Ite  elaborates  a  minute  on  the  defence  of  Canada,  another 
day  one  on  the  North  American  boundaries ;  then  he  gives  a 
set  of  instructioDa  on  the  Burmese  campaign,  then  Buother  to 
the  Ordnance  Commisaion  on  North  America.  Another  day  he 
delivers  his  opinion  on  the  state  of  fortificationB  in  Mauritius, 
or  on  the  accounts  of  a  storekeeper  in  Barbadoes.  Then,  he 
sums  up  the  merits  of  a  dispute  between  the  barrack-^naster 
and  the  Respective  Officers  in  a  West  Indian  colony,  or  settles 
the  patrols  of  the  household  troops  in  London.  He  never 
seems  to  grudge  any  time  or  trouble  in  serving  his  country,  or, 
as  he  preterred  styling  it,  '  the  King's  Government'  What- 
ever labour  conduces  to  this  end  he  willingly  undertakes ;  and 
though  he  never  obtrudes  an  opinion  unasked,  he  never  refuses 
one  when  he  is  asked.  That  ms  views  of  domestic  politics  are 
always  just  and  sound,  we,  of  course,  do  not  admit.  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  they  are  always  honest,  and  always  consis- 
tent with  the  principlea  of  the  Duke's  political  faith.  Regarded 
in  connexion  with  his  own  theory  of  government  his  advice  is 
almost  always  judicious.  And  if  by  chance  his  opinion  is  ever 
founded  upon  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts,  or  a  too  hasty 
deduction  from  them,  he  never  hesitates  to  reconsider  it.  This 
willingness  to  surrender  an  opinion  in  deference  to  that  of 
another  is  exempliSed  in  hie  conversion  to  Lord  Liverpoors 
judgment  on  the  chums  of  Sir  W.  Knighton,  then  the  King's 
Private  Secretary,  to  be  made  a  Privy  Councillor. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  does  not  so  much  increase  as  it  con- 
finns  and  perpetuates  the  merited  reputation  of  our  distinguished 
countryman.  Cromwell  possessed  a  profounder  intelligence; 
Marlborough,  perhaps,  a  greater  miUtary  genius ;  Chaiham  a 
more  conimant£ag  influence  over  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 
But  in  none  of  these  were  united  such  keenness  of  perception 
vntb  such  laborious  diligence,  such  self-reliance  with  such 
modesty  of  self-appreciation,  and  such  strength  of  will  with 
SDch  a  dominant  sense  of  duty,  as  were  combined  in  the  person 
of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington, 
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Abt.  VI. — Sochineniya  A.  N.  Ostrovskago.  ,  [7^c   Works  of 
A.  N.  OstrovskyJ]     4  vols.     St.  Petersburg:  1859-67. 

l^KRY  few  of  the  travellers  who  every  year  flit  through  St 
^     Petersburg  and  Moscow  take  the  trouble  to  visife  the 
theatres  devoted  in  those  cities  to  the  naticmal  drama.     Apd 
those  whom  curiosity  does  lead  there  seldom  stay  long;  a  few 
minutes  are  sufficient  to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  the  actors 
and  the  audience,  and  they  are  soon  glad  to  get  away.     Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Russian  stage  excites  in  them  so 
little  interest,  for  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  sympathetic 
spectator  to  enjoy  a  play  written  in  a  language  of  which  he 
does  riot  understand  a  sii^le  word,  and  there  is  something  ex- 
cessively annoying  to  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  an  audience 
melted  to  tears  by  sorrows  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  or 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  jokes  which  for  him  have  not  the 
slightest  meaning.     Consequently  we  know  very  little  in  £n^ 
land  about  the  merits  of  the  Russian  dramatists,  and,  inde^, 
most  Englishmen  are  unaware  that  the  Russians  can  boast  of 
anything  like  a  national  drama.     Yet  that  is  the  case,  and  the 
plays  which  are  produced  at  Moscow,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
exclusively  Russian  audience,  would  well  repay  a  straneer  who 
understood  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  for  me  time 
and  trouble  it  cost  him  to  become  familiar  with  them.     They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  thoroughly  national,  founded  upon  ^e 
actual  experiences  of  their  writers,  and  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  that  kind  of  life  which  is  led  at  home  by  the  miyority  of 
those  who  come  to  see  them.     Much,  therefore,  is  to  be  learnt 
from  them  with  respect  not  only  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Russians  of  the  present  day,  but  also  to  their  thoughts  and 
feelings.     And  it  is  only  by  means  of  writings  of  this  or  of  a 
kindred  class,  that  a  foreigner  who  does  not  reside  in  the 
country  has  a  chance  of  forming  a  correct  idea  of  what  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  are  like.   Representatives  of  the  upper 
classes  in  Russia  are  to  be  found  at  every  European  capital  or 
watering-place,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  at  least  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  their  characters.    But  middle-class  Russians, 
with  few  exceptions,  can  only  be  seen  at  home ;  and  as  they, 
for  the  most  part,  speak  no  language  but  their  own,  it  is  almoot 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  who  does  not  live  among  them  to  fiooa 
any  idea  of  the  views  they  take  of  life,  or  of  the  trains  of  thoafljbl 
which  pass  through  their  minds.     It  has  often  been  said  ttpft 
in  Russia  there  is  no  middle  class,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  ^*    I 
in  the  country  no  such  middle  class  as  we  can  boast  of  di        I 
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the  landed  proprietors  from  the  peasants.  But  in  the  towns 
there  is  of  course  a  middle  class  and  one  to  which  its  w^th 
gives  no  slight  importance.  To  it  belong  all  who  are  engaged 
m  commerce,  as  weU  as  most  of  the  government  officials.  /They 
and  their  families  form  in  each  city  a  little  woiid  of  their  own^ 
one  which  is  well  worth  studying,  but  also  one  into  which  it  is^ 
as  we  have  said,  extremely  difficidtto  obtain  access.  It  is  that 
world  into  which  the  plays  of  the  popular  Russian  dramatists 
give  UB  an  mright  ^They  axe  fir  Ss,  as  it  were,  windows 
through  which  we  can  see  into  the  otherwise  dosed  houses  of 
our  Russian  neighbours,  and  which  enable  us  to  watch  at  our 
leisure  the  incidents  of  their  daily  life,  and  to  listen  to  such  of 
their  soliloquies  and  conversations  as  may  enable  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  what  they  think  and  what  they  feel. 

We  now  propose  to  cfdl  attention  to  the  works  of  the  most 
pc^ul^  living  writer  of  this  class,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  bring  forward  a  sufficient  number  of  the  characters  he  has 
created,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  what 
tiiose  Russian  men  and  women  whom  he  portrays  are  like. 
As  far  as  possible  we  will  allow  his  personages  to  speak  for 
themselves,  what  they  say  being  a  literal  and  unornamented 
translation  from  the  original.  The  dramatist  with  whom  we  are 
about  to  deal  is  one  whose  name  figures  in  none  of  the  bic^ra- 
phical  dictionaries  to  which  we  have  had  recourse,  and  we  have 
never  seen  or  even  heard  of  a  translation  having  been  made 
into  English,  French,  or  German,  of  any  work  of  his.  Ostrovsky 
began  to  write  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  first  piece  he  gained  that  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  which  he  has  never  lost.  He  ia  an  essen- 
tially national  writer,  devoting  his  entire  energies  to  studying 
and  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  Russmn  life, « seldom 
ftffeeted  by  foreign  influences,  never  seduced  by  them  from  his 
conscientious  studies  at  home.  Spending  almost  all  his  time 
in  Moscow,  it  is  his  wont  to  frequent  the  spots  where  those 
p^^ons  congregate  whose  manners  he  delights  to  depict.  Ev^y 
likeness  he  draws  has  been  carefully  elaborated  feature  by 
feature,  every  character  he  introduces  is  a  study  from  the  life ; 
and  the  result  is  that,  according  to  the  tmiversal  testimony  of 
lus  countrymen,  his  plays  are  thoroughly  faithful  transcripts  of 
the  Russian  domestic  life  of  the  present  day.  The  scene  is 
generally  laid  in  thehoq^of  a  merchant  or  government  official, 
and  it  is  with  tl|riMf|riVHl^''4hm  friends,  and  their  servants 
tbat  we  heoom^jf^  •  ^  ^fcy  ^^^  ^^*  always  placed  in 
tbe  most  &v<MMh  ^  -  i|^^h  vsky  is  a  satirist  by  nature. 
Xhe  leading  ll^L;       l^^^  ~  Are  unsparingly  attacked 
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in  his  writings,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Russian  audiences 
that  they  should  take  in  such  good  part  the  uncompromising 
denunciations  which  he  levels  against  their  favourite  weak- 
nesses. They  thoroughly  enjoy  his  exposure  of  the  Russian 
merchant's  narrow-minded  and  short-signted  avarice,  of  his  in- 
corrigible tendency  to  cheat,  of  his  utter  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  when  business  is  concerned.  They  chuckle 
over  his  attacks  on  the  propensity  to  drink  which  has  such  a 
debasing  effect  on  Russian  middle-class  life,  and  they  are 
charmed  by  his  thundering  tirades  against  the  deceit  and  cor- 
ruption which  characterise  the  great  majority  of  government 
officials.  They  like  to*8ee  the  vices  and  follies  of  Sieir  neidi- 
bours  lashed,  even  when  the  thon^  of  the  satirist  reaches 
themselves.  A  race  by  no  means  thin-skinned,  in  whom  con- 
science hf^  been  but  little  developed,  but  who  are  endowed 
with  a  large  sense  of  humour,  they  take  their  moral  chastise- 
ment kinmy,  acknowledge  its  justice  frankly,  and  then  going 
home  straightway  recommence  the  habits  m)m  which  it  was 
intended  to  deter  them.  With  one  class  only  the  dramatist  is 
forbidden  to  meddle.  He  may  laugh  as  much  as  he  pleases  at 
the  army  or  at  the  civil  service,  at  courtiers,  lawyers^  or  mer- 
chants. But  he  must  be  careful  about  alluding  to  the  Church; 
none  of  its  ministers  may  be  represented  on  the  stage.  It 
would  be  considered  a  sacrilege  to  admit  an  imitation  ofanj  of 
its  sacred  vestments  into  the  wardrobe  of  a  theatre.  Even  in 
a  historical  drama  it  is  not  allowable  to  introduce  a  clergyman 
of  any  description ;  a  rule  which  involves  the  patriotic  dramatist 
in  considerable  difficulties,  the  Church  havmg  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  many  of  those  troublous  times  which  he  would 
naturally  oe  most  desirous  to  illustrate.  On  this  point  the 
censorship  is  inexorable ;  but  upon  most  others,  even  where  to 
our  eyes  the  writer  seems  to  be  verging  upon  forbidden  ^rounds, 
it  allows  an  amount  of  latitude  wmch  may  well  astonish  those 
who  entertain  the  common  notions  about  Russian  restraints 
upon  liberty  of  thought  and  speech. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  what  it  is  that 
interests  a  Russian  audience,  will  be  to  take  a  few  of  the 
dramas  which  have  created  most  excitement  at  Moscow,  and 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  their  leading  characters  and  their  prin- 
cipal incidents.  For  this  purpose  we  will  first  of  all  select  the 
*  Storm'  (  Groza)y  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  Ostrovslgr's  plays, 
and  as  presenting  the  most  elaborate  picture  he  has  drawn  of 
a  Russian  woman  in  the  springtide  of  her  life. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  towns  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  in  that  part  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire  which  is 
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most  of  all  the  home  of  poetry  and  of  romance^  and  the  time  is 
that  season  of  early  summer  which  in  Kussia  forms  by  far  the 
most  delightful  period  of  the  year.     The  evenings  and  nights 
are  then  so  delicious  that  everyone  passes  the  greater  part  of 
them  out  of  doors.     The  sky  is  ahnost  always  clear  and  cloud- 
less ;  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy  and  redolent  with  the  scent  of 
flowers.     Very  pleasant  it  is  then  to  wander  along  the  walks 
laid  out  on  the  terraces  which  rise  above  the  southern  shore  of 
the  river,  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  vast  plains 
upon  the  northern  ba^,  flushed  by  the  gorgeous  splendours  of 
sunset,  faintly  glimmering  beneath  the  mellow  radiance  of  the 
moon,  or  invested  with  tne  mysterious  indistinctness  of  star- 
light.   And  still  more  pleasant  do  the  younger  members  of  the 
community  find  the  gardens  which  stretch  away  behind  the 
houses,  in  which  little  family  groups  sit  enjoying  the  freshness 
of  the  night,  even  after  the  last  loungers  have  disappeared  from 
the  public  walks,  and  lingering  there  so  late  that  the  morning 
hours  often  arrive  before  the  echoes  of  their  voices  and  their 
songs  have  died  away.     At  all  times  the  heart  of  a  young 
Russian  girl  is  very  tender,  very  ready  to  respond  to  the  voice 
of  love,  but  it  may  well  become  even  more  than  usually  sensi- 
tive during  that  happy  season  of  the  year,  ^  when  the  flowers 
'  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
*  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  laiid.' 

In  this  town,  and  exposed  to  these  influences,  Katerina,  the 
young  wife  of  the  merchant  Kabanof,  has  grown  up  to  woman- 
hood. A  romantic,  enthusiastic  girl,  with  a  strong  tendency 
towards  mysticism  in  religion,  and  a  heart  yearning  for  love, 
she  has  been  married  at  a  very  early  age  to  a  weak,  conunon- 
place  husband,  whose  character  is  in  every  way  inferior  to  her 
ovm,  and  who  is  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  difficulties 
of  her  position,  or  of  comprehending  her  cravings  for  a  difierent 
kind  of  life  from  that  which  his  home  affords.  The  old 
Kabanova,  his  mother,  is  a  thorough  domestic  tyrant,  cold- 
hearted,  and  ill-tempered  in  the  extreme.  Her  one  idea  is  to 
maintain  her  dignity  in  the  house.  She  treats  her  son  like  a 
-wayward  boy  who  has  to  be  continually  scolded  and  punished, 
and  she  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  daughter- 
in-law  miserable,  and  of  trying  to  break  her  spirit,  so  as  to 
reduce  her  to  the  position  of  an  obedient  drudge.  Katerina 
finds  her  whole  life  becoming  a  burden  to  her,  the  days  loiter 
tediously  along,  nothing  interests  her  now.  She  is  surrounded 
by  people  who  have  no  sympathy  with  her — hard,  selfish 
natures,  from  which  she  recoils,  and  from  whom  her  husband, 
although  he  is  attached  to  her,  is  too  timid  to  defend  her. 
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Hers  is  a  Hfe  utterly  devoid  of  light  and  colour  and  animft- 
tion,  with  nothing  in  it  to  please  her  tastes  or  to  satisfy  ber 
affections.  It  used  to  be  very  different  before  she  married,  she 
says  to  Varvara,  her  husband's  sister,  when  complaining  of  the 
dull  monotony  of  her  present  state  of  existence.  Here  is  the 
sketch  she  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  her  early  days  were 
spent : — 

'  I  used  to  get  up  early,  and  if  it  was  summer  time  I  would  go  to 
the  fountain  to  wash,  and  then  bring  water  in  to  the  house  tnd 
water  all  the  flowers.  We  had  many  flowers,  very  many.  AAer* 
wards  I  used  to  go  to  church  with  my  mother  and  the  pilgrims — oar 
•  house  was  always  full  of  pilgrims  and  holy  women.  Then  after 
church  we  used  to  sit  down  to  needlework,  generally  embroidering 
velvet  with  gold  thread,  and  the  pilgrims  would  tell  us  stories  about 
where  they  had  been  and  what  they  had  seen,  or  about  lives  of 
saints,  or  else  they  would  sing  hymns.  That  would  last  till  dinn^- 
time.  Afterwards  the  old  women  would  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  I 
would  stroll  in  the  garden.  Then  we  used  to  go  to  vespers,  and  in 
the  evening  have  stories  and  songs  again. 

*  How  dearly  I  loved  going  to  church.     I  used  to  feel  just  as  if  1 
were  in  Paradise,  and  I  saw  no  one,  and  didn't  know  how  time 
passed  or  when  the  service  was  ended.     It  was  just  as  if  it  bad 
all  lasted  only  for  a  minute.     My  mother  often  said  that  every- 
one had  been  staring  at  me  to  find  out  what  I  was  thinking  about 
For,  you  know,  on  a  bright  day,  what  a  sunny  shaft  comes  down 
from  the  cupola,  and  through  it  goes  up  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
like  a  cloud,  and  about  that  shaft  I  seemed  to  see  angels  fljing 
and  singing.    And  at  night  too,  I  used  often  to  get  up,  and,  after 
wandering  about  the  house  where  the  lamps  were  burning  before 
the   holy  pictures,  in    some    corner  or  other   I  would   pray  till 
dawn.     Or  perhaps,  early  in    the  morning,  I  would  go  out  into 
the  garden,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  and  there,  falling  on  mj 
knees,  I  would  weep  and  pray,  without  knowing  what  I  was  weep- 
ing or  praying  for.    And  there  they  would  find  me.     What  it  was  I 
prayed  about  then,  or  what  I  asked  for,  I  know  not.     For  there 
was  nothing  I  wanted  then,  I  had  all  I  wished.     And  what  dreams 
I  used  to  dream  then  1     Golden  temples  and  enchanted  gardens, 
ringing  with  the  voices  of  invisible  singers  and  fragrant  with  the 
odour  of  cypresses,  and  hills  and  trees  unlike  what  one  sees  in 
reality,  but  just  like  those  there  are  in  sacred  pictures — and  there 
I  seemed  to  fly  with  wings  and  float  upon  the  air.' 

Varvara  suggests  that  there  is  not  much  difiference  between 
her  present  and  her  past  life,  but  Katenna  says  that  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  In  those  days  she  did  just  as 
she  liked,  but  now  she  is  under  restraint,  and  never  can  do 
what  she  wishes.  Her  life  has  become  wearisome  to  her,  she 
says,  and  she  gladly  thinks  that  she  is  going  to  die  soon.  For 
she  has  strange  dreams  at  night  which  warn  her  of  her  fate. 
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Strange  thoughts,  too,  haunt  her,  such  as  it  is  wrong  for  a  wife 
to  have,  and  at  times  she  feels  a  longing  for  which  she  cannot 
account,  a  feeling  as  though  she  would  gladly  be  gliding  down 
the  Volga  in  a  boat,  or  skimming  in  a  troika  across  the  steppe, 
with  one  who  is  not  her  husband  by  her  side.  Varvara,  who 
is  a  thorough  nihilist,  a  selfish  voluptuary,  who  cares  for 
nothing  but  material  pleasures,  and  believes  neither  in  God 
nor  man,  laughs  at  the  scruples  and  fears  of  her  sister-in-law, 
and  urges  her  to  enjoy  her  life  while  she  can.  She  is  aware 
that  the  young  Boris  Grigorevich,  the  nephew  of  the  rich 
merchant  Dikoi,  is  in  love  with  Katerina,  and  she  advises  her 
to  reward  his  devotion,  saying,  *  If  you  let  the  opportunity  slip, 

*  will  any  one  pity  you  ? '  This  conversation  takes  place  in  one 
of  the  public  walks,  and  at  this  point  of  it  an  old  lady  coming 
from  vespers,  attended  by  her  two  footmen,  meets  the  girls 
and  addresses  them  in  the  following  strain: — 

*  Well  beauties  !  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Are  you  waiting  for 
yonr  lovers  ?  Are  you  happy,  happy?  Does  your  beauty  please  you  ? 
That's  where  beauty  leads  {pointing  to  the  Volga),  There,  there — 
right  into  the  whirlpool !  (  Varvara  laughs.)  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  ?  You  needn't  be  so  morry.  You'll  all  burn  in  unquenchable 
fire.  You'll  all  be  burnt  with  everlasting  brimstone.  There,  there  I 
that's  where  beauty  leads ! ' 

Katerina  is  terribly  frightened.  Varvara  tries  to  console 
her,  sayuiff  that  all  the  little  boys  in  the  town  lau^h  at  the  old 
lady  and  her  unquenchable  fire.  But  just  at  this  moment  a 
peal  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  Katerina's  fears  return  apace, 
and  she  cries — 

'  How  can  you  help  being  frightened  ?  Everyone  must  be  afraid. 
It's  not  being  killed  that's  so  terrible;  but  this — that  death  may 
carry  you  off  just  as  you  are,  with  all  your  sins,  with  all  your  evil 
thoughts.  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying,  but  when  I  think  that  I  may 
have  to  appear  suddenly  before  God,  just  as  I  am  here  with  you, 
after  this  veiy  talk — that's  what  frightens  me.  For  what  was  I 
ihinkiug  abont  just  now  !  what  sort  of  sin  was  it  I  terrible  to 
mention  ! ' 

In  a  somewhat  similar  frame  of  mind  we  find  her  on  another 
occasion  some  time  afterwards.  In  the  interval  she  has  seen 
her  lover,  and  allowed  him  to  perceive  that  he  is  not  indifferent 
to  her.  He  has  told  her  that  he  is  sure  she  does  not  love  her 
husband.    '  Yes  I  do,'  she  has  replied ;  ^  and  pity  him.'    ^  Pity 

*  and  love  never  go  together,'  has  been  his  remark.  But  now 
she  is  very  anxious  to  perform  her  duty  towards  her  husband, 
and  when  he  comes  to  tell  her  that  he  is  going  away  on  a  long 
journey,  she  first  entreats  him  not  to  go,  and  then,  finding  he 
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will  not  consent,  she  implores  him,  before  going,  to  bind  her 
by  some  terrible  oath  not  to  yield  to  any  temptation  to  do 
wrong.  Her  nature  is  so  weak  that  she  requires  help  to 
enable  her  to  resist  even  what  she  well  knows  to  be  evil,  and 
so  she  begs  him  to  defend  her  against  herself.  The  following 
scene  ensues:  — 

'  Kalerina.  Bind  roe  by  some  terrible  oath. 

*  Kahanof.  What  sort  of  oath  do  you  mean  ? 

*  Katerina,  Why  this  sort :  that  in  your  absence,  I  shouldn^t  dare 
to  talk  with  any  stranger,  under  any  pretence — ^that  I  shouldn't  dare 
even  to  think  of  anyone  but  you. 

*  Kabanof,  Why,  what's  all  this  about  ? 

'  KcUerina,  Give  my  soul  peace  ;  do  me  this  little  kindness  ! 

*  Kabanof,  Why,  no  one  can  answer  for  his  thoughts — such  ideas 
come  into  one's  head 

'  Katerina  (falling  on  her  knees).  May  I  never  see  father  or 
mother  more  !     May  I  die  without  repentance,  if  I 

*  Kabanof  (raisifig  her  up).  What  ever  are  you  saying  ?  What 
sin  is  this  ?     I  don't  wish  to  hear  about  it' 

He  goes  away  without  paying  any  further  attention  to  her 
entreaties,  and  she  is  left  alone.  Here  is  part  of  one  of  her 
soliloquies,  as  she  sits  in  a  room  within  the  dreary  house : — 

*  Is  it  well  ?  It  were  better  I  were  ill,  for  it  is  not  well  with 
me.  Some  fancy  will  come  creeping  into  my  head,  and  I  cannot 
anyhow  get  rid  of  it.  I  try  to  think,  I  cannot  collect  my  thoughti^. 
I  try  to  pray,  but  I  cannot  pray  it  away.  I  form  words  with  my 
lips,  but  my  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It's  just  as  if  the 
devil  were  whispering  in  my  ears.  .  .  . 

*  Ah  me,  how  tiresome  my  life  will  be.  I  wish  some  child  or 
other  would  come  in.  That's  why  Fm  so  wretched,  because  I  have 
no  children.  If  I  had,  I  would  always  be  sitting  with  them  and 
amusing  them.  I  do  so  love  talking  to  children  ;  they're  just  like 
angels.  (Silence.)  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  I  had  died 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  should  have  been  looking  down  from 
heaven  now,  pleased  with  everything.  I  should  be  able  to  fly  about 
unseen  wherever  I  chose,  far  away  over  the  fields,  from  flower  to 
flower,  like  a  butterfly.     {Reflects  awhile.) 

'  Well,  ril  do  this — I'll  make  a  vow  to  do  some  piece  of  work  or 
other,  m  go  to  the  bazaar  and  buy  some  linen,  with  which  Fil 
make  clothes  for  the  poor — ^they  will  pray  to  God  for  me.  Varvara 
and  I  will  sit  and  work,  and  never  know  how  the  time  passes  till 
Tichon  returns.' 

Her  good  resolutions  last  but  a  short  time.  Varvara  brings 
about  a  meeting  in  the  garden  between  Katerina  and  Boris. 
It  is  on  a  lovely  night,  when  all  is  still,  and  the  air  is  fresh 
and  pure,  and  from  beyond  the  Volga  comes  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  in  the  meadows.     Varvara  leaves  the  two  together  and 
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keeps  watch  with  her  lover,  who  whiles  away  the  time  with 
music  and  with  song.  At  first  Katerina  repulses  Boris,  and 
seems  to  wish  him  to  go  away,  but  suddenly  she  flings  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  hides  her  face  upon  his  breast.  All 
her  good  intentions  have  vanished,  all  recollections  of  duty  and 
honour  disappear,  and  she  yields  herself  to  her  lover  with  that 
thorough  abandonment,  that  total  abnegation  of  self,  which 
characterises  a  Kussian  girPs  passionate  impulsive  love. 

In  the  next  scene  Katerina,  who,  Yarvara  tells  Boris,  has 
been  Agoing  about  the  house  like  a  ghost'  ever  since  that 
night  in  the  garden,  is  walking  on  the  boulevard  with  her 
husband  and  his  mother  when  a  storm  comes  on.     The  whole 
party  take  refuge  in  a  long  and  narrow  gallery,  the  roof  of 
which,  supported  by  pillars,  affords  them  shelter  from  the  rain.. 
Katerina  is  in  a  painful  state  of  nervous  excitement,  whicba 
increases  as  the  storm  approaches.    The  people  outside  describe- 
its  appearance ;  how  the  sky  grows  black,  the  thick  vapour 
whirls,  the  clouds  writhe  as  if  they  were  alive,  a  strange  colour- 
comes  over  the  landscape.      Katerina  grows  more  and  more 
frightened.     Her  husband  tries  to  comfort  her,  laughing  at 
what  the  people,  who  are  watching  the  progress  of  the  storm, 
say ;  but  his  mother  rebukes  him,  declaring  that  their  words , 
are  perfectly  true.     Katerina  cries  out  that  she  knows  she 
shall  be  killed,  and  calls  upon  her  friends  to  pray  for  her. 
Just  then  in  comes  the  pious  old  lady  with  the  two  KX)tmen  as . 
before,  and  tells  her  she  can  see  now  where  beauty  leads. 

*  It's  no  use  trying  to  hide  from  God.     You'll  all  bum  with 

*  unquenchable  fire.'  At  this  moment  the  storm  breaks  over 
the  town.  The  lightning  flashes,  the  thunder  peals  overhead.. 
Katerina  loses  all  conmiand  over  herself,  rushes  forward  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  screams- 

*  Ah,  Hell !  Hell !  Burning  Hell !  My  heart  is  torn  in  two  I  I  can't 
bear  it  any  longer.  Mother  I  Ticbon  I  I  have  sinned  before  God  and 
before  you.  Didn't  I  swear  to  jou  that  1  would  not  even  look  at  anyone 
during  your  absence  ?  Do  you  remember  ?  But  do  you  know  what 
I,  the  shameless  one,  did  while  you  were  away.  The  very  first 
ni^ht  I  went  out  of  the  house 

'  Kabanof,  Hush,  hush  !  Don*t  speak  !  What  are  you  doing  ^ 
The  mother  is  here. 

*  Kabanova,  No  ;  go  on,  now  that  you've  begun. 

*  Katerina,  And  every  night  I  used  to  go {Bursts  into  tears. 

Kabanof  tries  to  soothe  her.) 

*  Kabanova,  Let  her  go  on.     Whom  did  you  go  with  ? 

'  Boris.  She  is  talking  nonsense  :  she  doesn't  know  what  she  is 
saying. 

*  Kabanova,  Bo  quiet !  So  that's  what  you  did.  And  with 
whom  did  you  go  ? 
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* JCafmwa.  With  Boris  Grigorevich.  {Thttnder,)  Ah!  {FamU 
away  in  her  husband's  arms.) 

^Kabanova.  Well,  son  1  That's  where  freedom  leads.  I  told  job 
80  ;  only  you  wouldn't  listen  to  me.    Now  you're  in  for  it' 

In  the  next  scene  Kabanof  tells  one  of  his  friends  all  that 
has  passed.  His  wife,  he  says,  has  used  him  very  ill,  but  he 
cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  her.  He  has  scolded  her  well, 
and  even  beaten  her  a  little,  at  his  mother's  particular  request 
But  he  is  ready  to  forgive  her  now.  She  is  alwi^s  either 
weeping  or  moving  about  silently  like  a  shadow.  He  pities 
her  immensely  ;  it  grieves  him  to  look  at  her.  As  for  Boris, 
he  has  been  well  reprimanded,  and  to-day  he  is  to  be  sent  off 
to  China.  The  husband  goes  away,  and  the  wife  comes  on 
the  stage.  Boris  enters  to  say  farewell.  She  entreats  him 
to  take  her  with  him,  but  he  says  that  is  impossible.  She 
tells  him  how  wretched  her  life  is  now.  Her  mother-in-law  is 
always  scolding  iier,  her  husband  sometimes  does  the  same,  at 
other  times  caresses  her,  at  all  times  drinks.  He  gives  her 
very  little  consolation  and  departs.     Almost  her  last  words  to 

him  are  :— 

^  As  you  go  along  the  road,  don't  pass  by  a  single  beggar  without 
giving  him  something,  and  telling  him  to  pray  for  my  sinful  souL' 

After  she  has  gone  she  murmurs  sadly  to  herself — 

'  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  Go  home  ?  No !  home  and  the  grave 
are  the  same  to  me.  The  grave  !  It  would  be  better  to  be  in  the 
grave.  ...  I  should  like  a  little  grave  underneath  trees.  The  sun 
will  warm  it,  the  showers  moisten  it.  In  spring  the  grass  will  grow 
over  it — such  soft  grass.  .  .  Birds  will  fly  to  the  tree  and  sing ; 
children  will  be  brought  there ;  flowers  will  blossom — yellow,  blue, 
red,  all  sorts  of  flowers.  .  .  How  quiet  it  will  be  there,  how  plea- 
sant !  It  seems  as  if  the  thought  of  it  made  me  feel  better.  But  I 
don't  want  to  think  about  life.  To  live  again?  No,  no!  I  don't  want 
that — that  is  not  good  I  Everyone  is  a  weariness  to  me.  My  home  is 
wearisome,  its  walls  are  hateful.  I  won't  go  there  I  If  I  did  they 
would  come  and  talk  to  me,  and  what  pleasure  have  I  in  that  ?  .  .  . 
How  dark  it  has  grown  !  There  is  that  singing  again  somewhere — 
what  is  that  they  are  singing  ?  I  cannot  make  it  out.  .  .  .  Would 
that  I  could  die  now  I  ..  Surely  it's  all  one  whether  death  come  to  me 
or  I  myself  ...  I  cannot  go  on  living.  But  it  will  be  a  sin,  and 
no  one  will  pray  for  me — ^yes,  if  anyone  loves  me,  he  will  pray  for 
me.  They  will  place  my  hands  crossways  when  I  am  in  the  coffin 
— yes,  I  remember,  that's  the  way.  But  if  they  find  me  here,  they 
will  take  me  home  by  force.  Ah,  let  me  do  it  soon,  soon —  (Goes 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  river,)     My  friend,  my  joy,  farewell  I ' 

By  this  time  Katerina's  absence  has  been  discovered,  and 
her  friends,  fearing  that  she  may  have  met  with  some  accident 
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in  the^  darkn^s  of  the  night,  i^re  eearchhig  for  her  in  all 
diredtions.  Their  lanterns  glimmer  about  tibe.  cliffs  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Her  husband  is  terribly  frightened^ 
and  when  a  voice  is  heard  presently  calling  for  a  boat  he  wishes 
to  run  towards  it,  but  his  mother  holds  hun  back,  threatening 
to  curse  him  if  he  goes.  After  a  little  while  there  comes  a 
man  bearing  a  dead  body  in  his  arms — ^it  is  streaming  with  wet, 
and  on  die  temple  is  a  wound  which  has  proved  fataL  He 
lays  the  corpse  down  at  Kabanofs  feet,  saying : — 

*  There  is  your  Katerina.  Do  what  you  will  with  her.  There  is 
her  body  ;  you  can  take  it  away,  but  her  soul  is  no  longer  yours ;  it 
is  now  before  a  Judge  who  is  more  merciful  than  you. 

*  Kabanof  {Jitnging  himself  on  the  body),  Katya,  Katya. 

*  Kabanova^  That  will  do.     It's  a  sin  to  grieve  for  her. 

*  Kabanof.  Mother  !    It's  you  who  have  killed  her.     You  I    you  ! 

*  Kabanova.  What  are  you  saying  ?  You  forget  yourself.  Don't 
you  know  whom  you're  speaking  to  ? 

*  Kabanof  You've  killed  her  !     You  !  you  ! 

*  Kabanova,  Yqtj  well.  I'll  have  a  talk  with  you  at  home. 
Thank  you,  good  people,  for  your  assistance. 

*  Kabanof,  It's  well  with  you  now,  Katya.  But  why  should  I  go 
on  living  and  suffering  ?    (Falls  on  his  wife's  body.) 

So  ends  the  tragedy  of  Katerina's  life,  for  whose  wild 
conduct  some  excuse  may  be  pleaded.  One  of  the  principal 
evils  arising  from  the  Orientalism  of  Russia  is  the  inferior  and 
unwordiy  position  occupied  by  its  women.  No  such  chivalric 
feelings  ever  prevailed  there  as  those  from  which  sprang 
the  reverence  paid  to  their  sisters  in  Western  Europe*  For 
many  generations  they  were  treated  much  as  Turkish  women 
are  treated  now,  cooped  up  in  their  own  apartments,  and 
allowed  to  take  but  a  very  small  part  in  the  occupations  and 
amusements  of  their  husbands.  All  this  has  long  been  changed, 
it  is  true,  but  traces  of  the  old  degradation  still  survive. 
Except  among  the  upper  classes,  to  whom  these  remarks  do 
not  in  any  way  apply,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Russian  woman 
who  has  been  educated  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  whose 
intelligence  has  been  developed,  whose  moral  nature  has  been 
trained'  aright,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  existence 
of  a  higher  world  than  that  in  which  she  daily  moves.  As  a 
general  rule  she  is  childishly  ignorant,  but,  if  she  happens  to 
have  been  taught  some  of  the  wisdom  which  manuals  and 
catechisms  can  impart,  it  usually  turns  out  that  she  has  learnt 
little  except  by  rote.  Her  education  does  not  teach  her  to 
reflect,  or  to  govern  herself;  it  does  not  brace  the  fibres  of 
her  mental  or  spiritual  nature,  it  does  not  enable  her  to  rise 
•bove  the  dead  level  of  trivial  thoughts  and  petty  interests. 
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Among  the  women  of  the  lower  order  this  inferioritj  to  thoee 
of  other  nations  may  at  first  escape  notice,  for  in  no  country 
can  any  great  nobility  of  character  be  looked  for  among  those 
of  its  inhabitants  who  are  bowed  down  by  want,  and  who  have 
had  their  senses  dulled  by  the   constant  pressure  of  care. 
But  among  the  middle  classes  it  cannot  fall  to  make  itself 
evident,  especially  in  those  families  which  are  placed  in  easy 
circumstances,  even  if  they  are  not  rolling  in  wealth.     There 
is  no  excuse  to  be  found,  unless  the  traditions  of  olden  days 
can  supply  it,  for  the  ignorance  in  which  the  daughters  of  such 
families  are  allowed  to  grow  up,  the  idleness  in  which  they  con- 
sume their  days  after  they  are  married.     Those  whose  tastes  are 
gross,  and  who  have  no  aspirations  after  a  better  state  of  things, 
take   kindly   to   this  ignoble  existence   and   thrive   upon  it, 
devoting  themselves  without  a  sigh  to  the  suckling  of  infantine 
Muscovite^  and  the  chronicling  of  quass.    But  others  who  have 
a  more  artistic  nature,  or  are  of  a  more  passionate  temperament, 
are  conscious  during  the  springtide  of  their  lives  of  a  want 
which  they  know  not  how  to  express,  a  craving  which  they 
strive  to  satisfy  without  knowing  whence  it  springs  or  whither 
it  leads.     To  such  women  life  becomes  inexpressibly  tedious, 
their  days  are  a  burden  to  them,  and  so  they  turn  with  a  sense 
of  relief  to  the  excitement  of  an  intrigue.     Then,  when  once 
they  love,  they  utterly  abandon  themselves  to  their  passion, 
shackled  by  none  but  material  restraints,  deterred  by  no  sense 
of  anything  like  honour  or  self-respct.     They  have  no  one  to 
look  up  to  or  to  reverence,  or  to  rely  upon  for  assistance. 
The  men  whom  they  know  are  probably  far  from  estimable, 
and   even  if  they  were  so  they  would  most  likely  despise 
women  too  much  to  care  about  rendering  them  a  real  service. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  town  drawn  by  a 
shopkeeper  named  Kuligin,  a  type  of  the  serious  class  from 
which  spring  the  Dissenters,  Raskolntksy  men  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture and  the  lives  of  the  s^nts,  who  have  a  biblical  twang  in 
their  speech,  and  are  spoken  of  as  knowing  the  contents  of 
thick  volumes : — 

*  Rough,  sir,  ore  the  manners  in  our  town,  very  rough!  Among  oar 
people  you  see  nothing  but  actual  poverty  and  brutality.  And  we 
shall  never  get  rid  of  that ;  for  no  one  can  by  honest  work  get  more 
than  his  daily  bread.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  made  any  money,  he 
begins  to  get  the  poor  under  him,  so  as  to  make  still  more  out  of 
what  they  yield  him  without  recompense.  Do  you  know,  sir,  what 
your  uncle,  Savel  Prokofevich,  said  to  the  burgomaster  ?  The 
mujiks  came  to  the  burgomaster  to  complain  that  they  could  not 
get  paid  properly.  So  the  burgomaster  began  to  say  to  him, 
"  Listen,  Savel  Prokofevich ;   why  dost  thou  not  pay  thy  muiik5 
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properly  ?  Every  day  they  come  unto  me  with  complaints."  Your 
uncJe  slaps  the  burgomaster  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  **  Is  it  worth 
our  while,  your  worship,  to  dispute  about  such  trifles  ?  Many  men 
work  for  me  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Now,  understand  me :  I  cut 
a  copeck  off  each  man's  pay,  and  so  I  make  a  round  sum,  and  that's 
a  good  reason  for  my  doing  so."  That's  how  it  is,  sir.  And  then, 
just  consider  how  they  behave  towards  each  other !  As  traders 
they  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  each  other's  feet,  and  that  not 
so  much  from  greed  as  from  envy.  They  squabble  with  each  other. 
They  invite  drunken  chinovniks  into  their  lofty  halls.  Such  chi- 
novniks  !  men  who  have  nothing  human  in  their  features — from 
whose  faces  the  human  countenance  has  been  rubbed  out — and  who, 
for  a  small  pittance,  will  draw  up  terrible  statements  on  stamped 
paper  to  a  neighbour's  hurt.  Perhaps  they  begin  a  lawsuit,  and 
then  there  is  no  end  to  their  miseries.  First  they  go  to  law  here, 
then  in  the  Higher  Court,  where  other  lawyers  are  already  expects 
ing  them  and  clapping  their  hands  for  joy.  The  story  is  soon  told; 
but  the  suit  is  not  so  quickly  ended.  The  lawyers  lead  them  on 
and  pull  them  about,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  all  this  pulling  about. 
**I,"  they  say,  ''shall  have  to  pay  up,  but  it  will  cost  my  friend 
there  a  copeck  too." ' 

Then  he  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  ne^h- 
bours  at  home.  They  ought  to  be  out  of  doors  on  the  fine 
summer  evenings,  he  says,  but  they  shut  themselves  in,  bolt 
their  doors,  and  turn  their  dogs  loose. 

'Perhaps  you  think  they  do  that  to  pray  to  God.  Not  so,  sir; 
nor  is  it  on  account  of  thieves  that  they  lock  their  doors,  but  that 
no  one  may  see  how  they  grind  the  faces  of  their  people  and 
tyrannise  over  their  families.  How  many  unseen  tears  are  shed 
behind  those  bars  !  How  much  drunkenness  and  dark  debauchery 
goes  on  there !  It  is  all  concealed.  No  one  sees  anything  of  it, 
God  alone  sees  it.  "  Look  at  me  if  you  like,"  they  say,  "  in  public, 
out  in  the  streets  ;  but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  behaviour 
at  home.  That's  why  I  have  bolts  and  bars,  and  fierce  dogs,"  they 
say.  •*  The  family,"  say  they,  "  is  a  secret  thing."  We  know  what 
sort  of  secrets  those  are.  Out  of  those  secrets  they  only  get  a  plea- 
sure :  all  the  rest  have  to  howl  like  wolves.' 

Dikoi,  Boris's  rich  uncle,  is  a  specimen  of  this  class.  He  is 
always  squabbling,  and  his  acquaintances  say  he  cannot  exist 
without  scolding.  Every  morning  his  wife  addresses  the  family 
group  in  these  words : — *  Little  fathers,  don't  anger  him  :  little 
'  doves,  don't  annoy  him.'  But  the  slightest  thing  puts  him  out, 
and  then  there  is  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  peace  for  the  da^.  If 
he  has  a  dispute  with  anyone  whom  he  does  not  dare  to  insult, 
he  comes  home  and  vents  his  rage  on  his  family.  As  to  paying 
anyone  what  he  owes  him,  he  never  will  do  so  unless  he  is 
compelled.     Even  firom  bis  own  nephew  and  niece  he  detains 
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the  money  whioh  should  belong  to  them,  saying  'I  hxn 
*  children  of  my  own;  why  should  I  give  to  others?  '  Of  this 
objection  to  paying  his  debts  he  is  rally  aware.  Once,  says 
he, 

'During  Lent  I  had  been  fasting,  and  there  came  a  wretched 
mujik  to  ask  me  for  money  for  firewood.  It  was  for  my  sins  that 
he  came  at  such  a  time.  And  I  just  did  sin  I  I  scolded  him,  1 
i^bused  him,  so  that  there  wasn't  another  word  to  be  said.  See 
what  sort  of  a  temper  I  have  got.  Afterwards  I  begged  his 
pardon.  I  actually  fell  at  his  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you  I  fell 
at  the  man's  knees.  See  what  my  temper  leads  me  to  !  There  in 
the  courtyard,  I  knelt  before  him  in  the  mud :  before  them  ail  I 
knelt.' 

Dikoi  is  a  specimen  of  the  rough  and  brutal  head  of  the  family. 
In  Kabanova  we  have  a  picture  of  his  worthy  helpmate.  She 
is  always  finding  fault  and  scolding.  She  tyrannises  over  her 
weak-minded  son  and  his  unhappy  wife,  ohe  compels  him  to 
lecture  Katerina,  whom  he  tenderly  loves,  on  her  conduct; 
ordering  her  to  honour  her  mother-in-law,  and  never  to  vex 
her,  not  to  fold  her  hands  and  sit  down  idlv  like  a  lady,  and 
not  to  look  out  of  window  after  young  men.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  her  behaviour,  taken  from  the  scene  which  describes  the 
departure  of  her  son  Tichon  on  his  unfoctunate  journey; — 

*  Kahanof  {offering  to  kiss  her).  Good-bye  Mother. 

*  Kabanova  (pointing  angrily  to  the  ground).  To  my  feet,  to  my 
feet !  {Kahanof  bows  doum  to  her  feet^  then  hisses  her).  Now  take 
leave  of  your  wife. 

*  Kahanof.  Good-bye  Katya.  {Kate rina  falls  on  his  neck.) 
Kabanova,  What  do  you  mean,  you  shameless  creature,  by  hang- 
ing round  his  neck  I     It  isn't  a  lover  you're  parting  from,  it's  your 
husband,  your  head  !     You  don't  know  how  to  behave.     Bow  down 
to  his  feet!' 

When  Tichon  has  gone  she  says  it  is  evident  that  Katerina 
does  not  care  for  him.  A  good  wife  would  have  howled  for 
half  an  hour  at  least,  or  would  have  flung  herself  down  on  the 
steps,  whereas  she  has  not  done  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  then, 
having  made  her  daughter-in-law  thoroughly  miserable,  she 
goes  away  to  say  her  prayers. 

A  somewhat  similar  character  to  Kabanova's  is  that  of 
Ulanbekova,  the  cross-grained,  imperious  old  proprietress  of 
2,000  ^  souls,'  who  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  VospitannitML 
She  is  an  eccentric,  whimsical  old  lady,  and  one  of  ner  fancies 
is  to  take  away  from  their  parents  any  of  the  young  girlaon  her 
estate  who  happen  to  please  her,  to  educate  them  in  her  house- 
hold, and  then  to  find  husbands  for  them.     She  treats  tkeffl 
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very  well  while  they  ore  in  her  house,  says  her  old  butler, 
dresses  them  as  if  they  were  her  own  daughters,  lets  them  take 
their  meals  with  her>  and  won't  allow  them  to  do  any  menial 
work.  The  consequence  is  that  each  vospiiannitsa — that 
being  the  term  for  a  girl  brought  up  in  this  manner — acquires 
many  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  lady,  and  then  some  day 
she  is  suddenly  married  to  a  man  of  whom  she  has  previously 
known  nothing.  The  mistress  says,  ^  I  have  found  a  husband  for 
you ;  the  marriage  will  be  on  such  a  day,'— and  all  is  over. 

*  Not  a  soul  dares  to  say  a  word.  Whatever  man  she  selects  the 
girl  must  marry.  .  .  .  and  sometimes  the  brides  don't  please  their 
husbands,  and  the  husbands  don't  please  their  brides.  Then  she's 
terribly  angry.  Once  she  wanted  to  marry  one  of  her  maids  to 
a  shopkeeper  in  our  town,  but  he,  who  was  a  fellow  without  any 
polish,  took  it  into  his  head  to  object.  '^  The  girl  doesn't  please  me," 
sajs  he.  *' Besides,  I  don't  want  to  get  married  yet."  But  she  laid 
a  complaint  before  the  burgomaster  and  the  protopope.  They  soon 
brought  the  foolish  fellow  to  reason.' 

In  most  cases  the  marriage  takes  place  without  anyone  daring 
to  make  the  slightest  objection,  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is 
over  the  old  laoy  says  to  the  bride : — 

'You've  been  living  with  me  in  ease  and  luxury  all  this  time. 
Now  you're  going  to  marry  a  poor  man,  and  you'll  have  to  live  in 
poverty,  and  to  work  hard,  and  do  your  duty.  It  wasn't  for  your 
sake  that  I  did  anything  for  you.  It  was  a  fancy  of  mine  to  do  so. 
And  you  mustn't  think  about  the  life  you  used  to  lead  here.  Bear 
jour  proper  position  in  mind,  and  your  utter  insignificance.' 

Unfortunately,  continues  the  butler,  these  marriages  never 
turn  out  well.  The  women  somehow  pine  away  and  the  men 
niAe  very  bad  husbands,  for  they  know  that,  however  drunken 
and  dissolute  they  may  be,  the  old  lady  will  protect  them. 

Ulanbekova's  favourite  vospiiannitsa  at  the  time  when  we 
make  her  acquaintance  is  Nadya,  a  young  girl  of  unusual  beauty, 
jtist  seventeen  years  old,  whose  father,  formerly  a  serf  engaged 
in  the  household  ^  on  confectionery  business,'  had  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  late  possessor  of  the  estate.  She  is  therefore  not 
a  serf,  but  still  she  is  virtually  quite  at  the  disposal  of  her 
mistress.  During  the  early  part  of  the  play  she  shows  herself 
modest,  prudent,  and  dignified.  Respecting  herself,  she  knows 
tow  to  make  others  respect  her.  The  young  master,  Ulanbe- 
kova's son,  greatly  admires  her,  and  tries  to  get  up  a^  flirtation 
widi  her,  but  she  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  for,  she  tells 
i^r  companion  Lisa,  she  looks  forward  to  being  married  soon, 
and  she  hopes  to  be  a  good  wife,  and  to  do  nothing  that  will 
m^e  anyone  ashamed  of  her.    Suddenly  she  hears  to  her  horror 
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that  her  mistress  destines  her  to  be  the  wife  of  her  godson 
Negligentof,  a  dissolute,  uneducated  chinovnik,  'who  drinb 
*  beyond  his  years.'  No  one  can  abide  him  except  his  god- 
mother. *  The  Ispravnik  is  a  very  strange  man/  says  that  lady, 
on  returning  from  a  visit  she  has  paid  the  official  in  order  to 
ask  him  to  give  her  favourite  a  place. 

*  I  ask  for  an  appointment  and  he  replies,  "  There's  no  vacancy  it 
present."  I  say  to  him,  *'  Tou  don't  seem  to  understand  who  it  is 
that  is  speaking  to  you."  "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  you  don't  want  me 
to  turn  off  a  good  official  to  make  room  for  your  godson."  A  coarse 
fellow  I  However  he  ended  by  promising.  *•  Of  course  he  did," 
replies  her  lady-companion,  a  needy  dependent,  '^  we  all  know  yoa 
could  make  a  man  out  of  mud." ' 

The  old  lady  then  proceeds  to  say  that  Negligentof  only 
needs  a  ^ood  wife  to  keep  him  steady,  and  therefore  she  is 
troini?  to  let  him  marry  Nadya.  At  this  moment  that  destined 
^c^  rushes  into  the  room,  <md  implores  her  mistress  not  to 
sacrifice  her  to  so  degraded  a  drunkanl. 

'  Tou  know  nothing  about  these  matters,  my  dear,'  says  the  old 
lady,  *  you're  a  mere  girl.  You  must  be  guided  in  everything  by 
me,  your  benefactress.  I  have  educated  you,  and  even  engaged  to 
provide  for  you.  And  you  mustn't  forget  that  he  is  my  godson. 
Yon  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  honour  I  am  going  to  do  yoo. 
And  now,  let  me  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  don't  like  people  who  want 
to  think  for  themselves.  That's  a  thing  I  dislike  exceedingly.  1 
can  allow  no  one  to  do  that.  From  my  youth  up  I've  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  every  word  of  mine  obeyed :  it  is  time  you  should 
know  this.  And  I'm  very  much  surprised  at  your  daring  to  answer 
me.     I  see  that  IVe  spoilt  you.' 

Nadya  goes  out  of  the  room  in  despair.  When  we  next  see 
her  she  seems  entirely  to  have  changed  her  character.  Her 
modesty,  her  self-respect,  her  maidenly  reserve  are  all  gone. 
She  no  longer  repels  the  advances  of  Leonid,  the  young  master, 
she  even  courts  them.  As  she  wanders  through  the  garden 
with  Lisa  in  the  twilight,  her  companion  remarks  upon  the 
change  in  her  behaviour. 

*  Lisa.  Why  yon  used  to  hide  from  Leonid,  now  yon  run  after 
him. 

*•  Nadya.  Yes.  I  used  to  run  away  from  him ;  I  don't  mean  to  do 
so  any  more.  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  me  all  of  a  sudden. 
When  the  mistress  said  that  I  mustn't  dare  to  answer  her,  and  thit 
I  was  to  marry  the  man  she  had  chosen,  my  whole  nature  seemed 
to  alter.  God  help  me,  I  thought,  what  sort  of  life  is  mine  to  be! 
{weeps.)  What  is  the  use  of  my  living  honourably,  of  my  keeping 
myself  from  ever  speaking  amiss  or  looking  astray !  Then  anger 
seized  on  me  against  my  will.  What  is  the  use,  I  tiionght,  of  keep- 
ing myself  from  doinc  wrong  !     I  will  do  so  no  more.     Then  mj 
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very  heart  grew  cold  within  me.     If  she  had  said  another  word,  I 
think  I  should  have  died  on  the  spot. 

*  And  then,  forsooth,  she  says,  ^'  Many  this  drunkard,  and  don't 
presume  to  argue  with  me,"  and  you  mustn't  even  dare  lo  cry.  Ah ! 
Lisa  .  .  .  only  to  think  that  this  coarse  brute  will  be  able  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  you,  will  make  his  power  felt,  will  spoil  your 
whole  life.  And  you'll  grow  old  by  his  side  without  ever  having  got 
any  enjoyment  out  of  your  life.  I  think  my  heart  would  break. 
And  so  our  young  master  is  preferable  to  all  this. 

*  Lisa,  Ah,  Nadya !  you  shouldn't  talk  like  that.  I  oughtn't  to 
listen  to  it. 

^  Nadya.  Stop,  Lisa !  don't  pretend  to  be  so  modest.   What  would 
jou  do  if  it  was  you  he  loved  ? 
'  Lisa.  How  can  I  tell  ?    Well,  as  they  say,  the  tempter  is  strong. 

*  Nadya.  Just  so.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  changed  I  feel — 
could  explain  how  such  thoughts  camo  into  my  head,  how  I  sud- 
denly began  to  think  about  the  young  master,  and  how  he  became 
dear  to  me.  ...  So  dear  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say  of  him. 
When  he  used  to  court  me  before  I  thought  nothing  of  him.  Now 
it's  just  as  if  some  power  drew  me  to  him. 

^Lisa.  That's  what  it  is,  girl.     It's  your  destiny. 

*  Nadya.  And  such  a  strange  spirit  has  got  hold  of  me — ^I  fear 
nothing.  I  feel  as  if  you  might  cut  me  to  pieces,  and  yet  I  would 
do  what  I  want.  And  why  this  is  so  I  know  not.  I  can  scarcely 
wait  for  night — I  feel  as  if  I  could  fly  to  him  through  the  air.  One 
thing  I'm  glad  of.  It  isn't  for  nothing  that  I  am  pretty.  I  shall 
&t  least  have  something  to  make  me  remember  my  youth.  Oh,  how 
handsome  he  is !  what  am  I  that  he  should  love  me  1  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  him  I  should  have  withered  away  in  this  wretched  place. 

*Lisa.  How  now,  Nadya!  you  seem  out  of  your  senses. 

*  Nadya.  How  can  I  help  being  so  I  As  long  as  she  was  kind  to 
me,  caressed  me,  I  thought  I  was  like  other  people.  My  ideas  about 
life  were  very  different  from  my  present  ones.  But  when  she  began 
to  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  doll,  when  I  perceived  that  I  was  no 
longer  free,  that  I  was  without  defence — then  despair  fell  on  me, 
Lisa.  Shame  and  fear  are  gone,  I  don't  know  where.  One  day 
more  is  left  me  anyhow,  I  thought.  I  don't  care  about  knowing 
^hat  will  happen  afterwards.  Let  them  marry  me  to  a  cowherd, 
let  them  lock  me  up  in  a  castle,  thirty  counties  away,  it's  all  one 
tome.* 

^Leonid  comes  on  the  scene  and  she  throws  herself  into  his 
arms.  There  is  a  lake  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  fastened 
to  its  bank  is  a  boat  into  which  Leonid  and  Nadya  enter. 
Lisa  waits  for  them,  and  when  they  return  she  tells  them  that 
she  fears  they  have  been  discovered,  for  their  mistress's  com- 
panion has  been  spying  about  the  banks  of  the  lake.  But 
Nadya  does  not  seem  to  care  whether  it  be  so  or  not  All  she 
wishes  to  know  is  whether  Leonid  really  loves  her,  and  when 
te  lias  assured  her  he  does,  she  goes  quietly  away. 
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When  the  old  lady  learns  what  has  taken  place— for  her 
companion  has  seen  enough  to  convince  her  of  the  truth— she 
is  very  angry,  and  declares  that  Leonid  has  acted  abominably, 
adding,  ^  It  might  have  been  excusable  if  he  had  been  in  ihe 

*  army.'  Then  she  sends  for  Nadya,  and  tells  her  she  shall  be 
married  at  once  to  Negligentof.  Nadya  falls  at  her  feet,  and 
entreats  her  to  be  merciful ;  but  she  will  not  listen,  and  leaves 
the  room  after  sending  for  her  godson*  The  play  ends  with 
the  parting  between  Leonid  and  Nadya,  a  scene  which  brings 
into  strong  relief  the  contrast  between  his  feeble  selfishness 
and  her  passionate  love  for  him  and  carelessness  about  what 
becomes  of  her.  After  a  time  she  bids  him  think  of  Imnsel^ 
and  leave  her  to  her  fate : — 

*  Leonid,  But  what  will  become  of  you,  Nadya,  if  you  find  living 
with  your  husband  very  hard  to  bear  ? 

*  Nadya  (weeping).  Caunot  you  let  me  alone !  I  beseech  you  let 
me  alone.  (  Sobs.)  One  thing  only  I  ask  of  you,  for  God's  sake  leave 
me  to  myself.  {Sobs  afresh,) 

*  Bystanders  (to  Leonid).  Do  go  away. 

*  Leonid.  Why  do  you  drive  me  away?  Don't  you  see  how  sony 
I  am  for  her?  Til  think  it  over,  perhaps  there  may  be  somewij 
of  escaping  after  alL 

*  Nadya  (in  despair).  I  don't  want  anyone  to  help  me,  I  don't 
want  anyone  to  defend  me.  If  it's  too  much  for  me  to  bear,  weQ, 
the  lake  is  not  far  off. 

*  Leonid  (nervously).  Well,  suppose  I  go  away.  Only  what's  that 
she  says.  I  say,  you  must  lo&  ajfter  her.  Grood-bye,  then.  ( Goa 
to  the  door.) 

*  Nadya,  Grood-bye.   (He  goes  away.) 

*  Lisa.  The  proverb  is  true  enough — What's  sport  to  the  cat  makes 
the  mouse  squeak.' 

In  these  two  plays  the  erring  woman  is  represented  as  beings 
to  some  extent  at  least,  driven  into  dishonour  by  the  harshness 
or  the  folly  of  those  who  surround  her.  But  in  the  painful 
story  of  Grekh  da  Bida  na  Kogo  nejivet — *Whom  may  not  Sin 

*  and  Sorrow  touch  ? ' — there  is  very  little  excuse  to  be  made 
for  the  heroine,  for  she  has  a  husband  who  is  an  honourable 
and  worthy  man,  and  who  loves  her  tenderly.  Yet  she  de- 
liberately betrays  him,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  a  lover  whose 
character  is  in  most  respects  very  inferior  to  that  of  her  husband, 
and  who  carries  on  an  intrigue  with  her  chiefly  because  it 
afiPords  him  the  means  of  passing  away  some  of  the  time  whicb 
hangs  heavily  on  his  hands.  Tatiana  and  Jmigtilina  are  the 
daughters  of  a  chinovnik,  who  held,  during  his  lifetime,  a  post 
as  ^  cancellarist,'  which  brought  him  in  the  enviable  income  of 
thirty  roubles  a  year,  a  littie  more  than  4i  of  our  money. 
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At  his  death  they  found  tiiemselveB  reduced  to  absolute 
want,  and  so  it  came  about  that  Tatiana,  although  a  girl  of 
imusnal  beauty,  and  entitled  to  move  in  ofiBcial  society,  was 
obUged  to  accept  an  offer  of  marriage  made  her  by  a  shop- 
keeper— a  mere  grocer — named  Krasnof.  He  is  a  kind  and 
good  husband,  says  her  sister,  "while  giving  an  account  of  what 
nas  taken  place  to  the  young  proprietor,  Babaef,  who  is  a  pro- 
vincial dandy,  much  resembling  what  the  Leonid  of  the  last 
play  would  become  after  a  few  years  of  dissipation.  Krasnof 
ifi  exceedingly  proud  of  his  wife,  she  says,  and  would  give  her 
anything  she  asked  for,  even  if  it  cost  bun  his  last  copeck,  and 
he  will  not  let  her  do  any  work,  though  he  works  himself  firom 
morning  till  night,  so  that  she  lives  *  quite  like  a  lady.'  But 
she  declares  he  is  very  little  better  than  a  mere  peasant ;  he 
has  had  no  education,  and  his  language  ^  confuses '  his  wife  and 
her  sister  at  times.  ^  Such  blots  as  these  in  a  man's  character 
*  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  not  even  if  you  were  to  boil  him  seven 
'  years  in  a  cauldron.'  Still  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
hun  as  far  as  his  treatment  of  his  wife  is  concerned.  But  as 
much  cannot  be  said  for  his  relations,  and  Tatiana  is  not  liked 
by,  and  does  not  like,  his  blind  old  grandfather  Arkip,  his 
sickly  young  brother  Afonya,  or  his  married  sister  and  her 
husband  Kuritsin. 

Some  idea  of  Krasnof  s  character  may  be  obtained  £rom  his 
^ply  to  his  sister's  insinuations  against  his  wife  at  a  later 
period  of  the  play,  after  she  has  granted  an  interview  to 
Babaef: — 

'What  is  it  yon  want? 'he  asks  Kuritsina,  Ms  it  to  make  me 
qnarrel  with  my  wife  ?  Are  you  jealous  because  I  love  her  ?  Un- 
derstand this,  that  I  won't  set  her  aside  for  anyone.  For  thirty 
years  I  lived  only  for  my  family,  worked  with  all  my  strength  for 
them,  and  didn't  even  think  of  marrying  till  everything  was  put  on 
ft  good  footing  at  home.  For  thirty  years  I  took  no  thought  of 
pleasure  for  myselfl  I  used  to  be  your  servant,  now  I  serve  my 
wife  and  shall  do  so  always.  I  would  sooner  work  myself  to  death 
^ftn  deny  her  a  single  gratification.  I  ought  to  kiss  her  feet,  feel- 
ing that  I  and  all  my  relations  put  together  are  not  equal  in  value 
to  her  little  finger.' 

So  many  warnings,  however,  are  addressed  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  wife's  behaviour  towards  Babaef,  that  at  length 
he  becomes  alarmed.  He  expostulates  with  her,  and  the  result 
18  a  coldness  between  the  husband  and  wife,  which  makes  him 
very  miserable.  After  a  time  her  sister  induces  her  to  pretend 
that  she  does  not  care  for  Babaef,  but  is  verv  fond  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  grandfather  is  charged  to  brmg  about  a  recon- 
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ciliation.  Krasnof,  who  has  been  in  despair  at  the  idea  of 
losing  the  only  pleasure  of  his  life,  is  enchanted  at  hearing  that 
his  wife  confesses  to  loving  him.  He  had  told  her  that,  much 
as  he  loved  her,  he  didn't  expect  her  to  care  much  about  him 
— mere  mujik  that  he  was — perhaps  for  several  years  to  come, 
but  that .  he  hoped  she  would  learn  to  love  him  some  day. 
Now  he  is  enraptured  at  being  told  that  the  moment  be  has 
been  looking  forward  to  has  come. 

*  If  you  were  to  give  me  such  a  choice  as  this — Here,  Krasndl 
are  hills  of  gold  and  royal  palaces  for  you,  only  you  must  give  up 
your  wife  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Here's  a  cabin  without  a  roof, 
aud  all  sorts  of  hard  work  to  do,  only  you  may  live  with  your  wife 
— I  wouldn't  even  sigh,  or  say  oh  !  Why  I  would  be  content  to 
carry  water  all  day  long  if  I  might  live  with  her.  So  then  listen, 
grandfather.  I  feel  just  as  if  a  whole  mountain  had  fallen  off  my 
shoulders  :  just  as  if  I  were  born  again.  I  was  a  dead  man  just 
now ;  you've  brought  me  to  life  again.  And  just  then  such  terrible 
thoughts  were  crowding  into  my  raind — ^not  in  a  whole  lifetime 
could  I  have  prayed  the  sin  awa}'.' 

A  scene  ensues  in  which  Tatiana  thoroughly  succeeds  in 
deceiving  her  husband,  feigning  for  him  a  love  which  does  not 
exist.  He  is  overjoyed,  and  when  he  is  obliged  to  leave  her, 
he  looks  forward  to  returning  soon,  and  finding  her  still  in  the 
same  loving  mood.  But  the  moment  she  finds  herself  alone, 
she  exclaims 

*  At  last  he's  gone.  How  unhappy,  how  wretched  am  I !  People 
say  one  ought  to  love  one's  husband.  How  can  I  love  him  ?  a  rough, 
unpolished  fellow  who  hugs  one  like  a  bear.  One  whose  behaviour 
is  always  that  of  a  mujik.  And  I  am  obliged  to  feign  affection  for 
him  I  It's  horrible.  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  anything  in  the 
world  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  affair.  What's  to  be  done  ?  I  hite 
it  and  yet  I  must  submit  to  it.  {Silence.)  What's  become  of  every- 
body ?  Here  I  have  to  sit  alone.  How  tiresome !  There  is  not 
even  anyone  in  the  street  to  look  at.     {Sings  to  herself,) 

*  Oh,  mother  ;  how  grievous ;  lady  how  sad. 
My  heart  aches ;  aches,  and  is  troubled. 
My  lover  knows  little  how  my  heart  suffers.' 

When  Krasnof  returns  joyously  home,  he  is  told  that  his 
wife  is  with  Babaef.  At  first  he  refuses  to  believe  it.  ^  You 
'  lie,  you  envious  slanderers,'  he  cries.  ^  It  is  not  an  hour  ago 
'  — not  an  hour,  I  tell  you, — since  I  sat  with  her  on  that  sow. 

*  We  kissed  and  embraced  each  other,  looked  into  each  other's 

*  eyes ;  couldn't  look  enough.'  But  as  more  and  more  evidence 
is  offered  him,  his  belief  in  his  wife's  honour  is  staggered.  At 
last  she  comes  in,  and  looks  wildly  at  them  all.  He  charges 
her  to  say  if  she  has  been  at  Babaefs.     *  I  have,'  she  says, 
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seeing  that  it  is  no  use  hiding  the  truth  any  longer.     Then 
the  others  begin  abusing  her^  but  Krasnof  stops  them,  saying, 

*I  am  her  husband,  I  will  judge  her.  Tell  me  now,  how  came 
this  to  pass  ?  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  didn't  know  what  you  were  doing. 
Perhaps  you  gave  no  heed  to  it  at  all ;  or  was  it  of  your  own  free 
will  that  you  went  into  this  sin  ?  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it 
now  ?  do  you  repent  of  your  evil  deeds  ?  or  do  you  think  you  did 
quite  right  ?  Answer  me,  don't  stand  there  without  saying  a  word. 
.  .  .  Are  you  made  of  stone  ?  down,  down  upon  your  knees  before 
all  of  us  and  humble  yourself  in  the  dust.  Or  else  tell  us  you  did  it 
deliberately.  I  want  to  know  what  I'm  to  do  with  you,  whether 
Fm  to  pity  you  or  to  kill  you.  Did  you  ever  love  me  even  a  little  ? 
Have  I  any  reason  at  all  ty  pity  you  ?  or  have  you  been  cheating 
me  from  the  first?   Have  all  my  bright  hopes  been  empty  dreams  ? 

*  Tatiana  {weeping).  It  is  I,  I  who  am  to  blame.  I  have  cheated 
yon.  I  never  loved  you  and  I  don't  love  you  now.  You'd  better 
leave  me  alone  instead  of  torturing  us  both — we'd  better  separate. 

^  Krasnof,  What  do  you  mean  by  separate  ?  where  are  you  to  go 
then  ?  No,  that's  the  speech  of  a  false  woman.  On  whom  shall  I 
revenge  myself  for  all  this  ?  You  say  you  don't  love  me,  and  never 
did  love  me.  And  there  was  I  going  about  the  whole  town,  telling 
all  the  world  about  the  beautiful  lady  who  was  so  fond  of  me. 
Whom  shall  I  call  to  account  for  that  shame?  Be  off  into  the 
l^itchen.  As  you  don't  know  how  to  behave  like  a  wife,  you  shall  be 
a  kitchen-maid.  .  .  .  You've  made  me  an  old  man  in  a  day — now 
m  see  how  long  your  beauty  will  last.  Every  day,  as  sure  as  the 
8UD  rises,  you  shall  get  a  blow  and  a  scolding  from  me  down  to  the 
last  day  of  your  life.  And  some  day  if  I  happen  to  be  in  a  savage 
mood  I  may  kill  you  like  a  dog.     There,  give  me  a  knife.' 

Tatiana  runs  out  of  the  room,  and  then  is  on  the  point 
of  escaping  from  the  house  in  order  to  seek  Babaef,  when 
Krasnof,  urged  by  his  brother,  rushes  after  her,  knife  in  hand. 
Her  voice  is  heard  behind  the  scenes,  crying,  *  Let  me  go.* 
Then  there  is  silence,  and  presently  Krasnof  returns.  Here  is 
the  end  of  the  story. 

^Krasnof,  Bind  my  hands.     I  have  killed  her. 

*  Afanya,  So  she's  done  for  at  last.  • 

*  Kuriisina.  Ah,  poor  fellow,  what  will  they  do  to  }  ou  I 
^Arkip.  Where  is  he?  where  is  he?    Lead  me  to  him.     What 
ive  you  done  ?  who  gave  you  the  right  to  do  it  ?     Do  you  think  that 
was  against  you  alone  she  had  sinned  ?     It  was,  above  all,  against 

lod  she  had  sinned,  but  you,  proud,  self-willed  man,  have  thought 
i  to  judge  her  yourself.  You  would  not  wait  for  the  merciful 
idgment  of  God  ;  now  you  yourself  shall  be  judged  by  roan's 
Idgment.' 

The  heroine   of  the   Bednaya   Nevesta  —  *  The   Penniless 
Lass,'  literally  ^  The  Poor  Bride ' — is  a  girl  whose  situation 
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greatly  resembles  that  in  which  Tatiana  was  left  by  her 
father's  death,  but  whose  character  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
Krasnors  light-headed  and  ungrateful  wife.  Marya  An- 
dreevna  Nezabudkina  is  the  daughter  of  a  chinovmk  who, 
when  he  died,  left  his  family  very  little,  and  so  his  widow,  the 
foolish  and  tedious  Anna  Petrovna,  almost  despairs  of  ever 
getting  her  daughter  married.  Marya,  herself,  is  in  no  hurry 
about  the  matter,  and  her  mother's  constant  schemes  and 
lamentations  are  the  plague  of  her  life.  She  cannot  help 
shuddering,  she  says,  at  the  idea  of  marrying  a  man  whom  she 
does  not  like,  and  she  complains  bitterly  of  the  manner  m 
which  girls  in  her  position  are  wooed. 

'  Everybody  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  claim  your  hand,  and  even 
fancies  he  is  conferring  an  obligation  upon  you.  *'  She's  only  a  poor 
bride  '*  says  one  of  my  suitors,  and  bargains  for  me  as  coolly  u  if 
I  were  something;;  on  sale.  *^  I  have  money  "  he  says  to  my  mother. 
'*  You  have  nothing,  but  I  will  take  your  daughter  on  accooDt  of 
her  beauty." ' 

At  the  present  moment,  she  has  three  principal  admirers, 
Khorkhof,  an  honest,  good-hearted  young  fellow,  but  without 
means,  who  has  been  a  student  at  one  of  the  universities,  and 
is  therefore  somewhat  refined  and  well  educated,  and  two  orna- 
ments of  Moscow  middle-class  society,  named  Milashin  and 
Merich.  The  latter  is  an  empty-headed  egotist,  who  is  always 
making  love  to  some  young  lady  or  other,  and  who  has  noting 
to  reconunend  him  beyond  a  -showy  exterior  and  manners 
which  are  supposed  to  be  fashionable,  but,  after  a  little  time, 
he  makes  himself  thoroughly  master  of  Marya's  affections. 
Up  to  this  point  her  life  has  been  a  very  dreary  one,  vexed 
with  small  cares,  never  free  from  the  chill  of  poverty.  It  htf 
had  little  enjoyment  for  her,  she  says,  but  now  that  Merich  h* 
told  her  that  he  loves  her,  all  seems  altered. 

'Oh,  how  happy  I  am,'  she  exclaims,  after  one  of  his  visits,  '4 
life  is  no  longer  dreary — what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  erer}^ 
thing — I  have  something  to  hope  for  now.' 

But  just   as  she   is  beginning  to  allow  herself  for  the  fi 
time  to  hope,  disappointment  comes  upon  her.     A  lawsuit 
which  depends  the  little  fortune  she  and  her  mother  have 
live  on   is  decided  against  them,  and  downright  want  b 
them  in   the   face.     At  this  juncture,  an  old  friend  of 
father's  introduces  a  rich  chinovnik,  who  is  in  want  of  a  w 
The   new   suitor,  whose   name   is  Benevolensky,  explains 
Anna  Petrovna  that  what  he  really  requires  most  is  a 
housekeeper.     If  he  can  get   a  beautiful   and  well-educai 
wife,  so  much  the  better.     But  her  housekeeping  capabili 
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are  those  on  which  he  lays  most  stress.     As  he  is  not  a  man  of 
high  rank  or  of  good  family — ^his  name  showing  that  he  is  a 
pnest's  son — he  Knows  that  he  cannot  expect  a  large  dowry 
with  his  wife,  but  he  thinks  that  be  may  find  the  article  he 
is  in  search  of  among  the   ranks   of  the   '  penniless  lasses.' 
When  Marya  is  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  she  flatly  refuses  to 
entertain  his  proposals,  for  she  thinks  Merich  is  about  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife.    And  she  also  assures  Khorkhof,  who  about 
the  same  time  venture!  to  tell  her  of  his  love,  that  it  is  no  use 
for  him  to  think  of  her.     He,  poor  fellow,  has  passionately 
admired  her  for  three  years,  ever  since  he  left  the  university, 
and  her  love  is  the  only  thing  he  prizes   on   earth.     If  she 
would  only  care  for  him   ever  so  little,  he  says,  the  world 
would  seem  to  him   a  Paradise.     And  he  feels  sure  that  he 
could  make  her  happy,  for  he  loves  her  so  much  that  his  whole 
life  would  be  devoted  to  her  service. '    But  she  tells  him  that 
although  she  likes  him  well,  she  does  not  love  him,  and  so  she 
dismisses  him,  firmly  and  decidedly,  though  Avith  all  womanly 
tenderness  and  respect  for  his  disinterested  affection.    Khorkhof 
goes  away  almost  heartbroken  and  enters  upon  a  course  of 
drinking  which  lasts  three  whole  days,  uninterrupted  except 
by  intervals  of  weeping.    Meantime  Marya  is  so  much  pressed 
by  her  mother's  entreaties  that  she  will  marry  Benevolensky, 
that  she   agrees   to  reconsider  her  decision,  and  give  a  final 
answer  in  three  days.     She  consents  to  do  this  because  she 
thinks  that  Merich  will  extricate  her  from  her  difficulties  before 
that  time  has  elapsed ;  but  when  she  next  sees  him,  and  he 
finds  himself  asked  what  his  intentions  are,  he  suddenly  backs 
out  of  his  implied  engagement,  explaining  that  he  is  not  a  free 
agent — that  he  is  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position  as  regards 
means — that  his  father  objects  to  his  marrying — and  so  forth. 
All  Marya's  bright  hopes  suddenly  vanish,  all  her  prospects  of 
happiness  grow  dim  and  faint,  all  her  trust  in  man's  fidelity 
and  honour  is  destroyed.     She  finds  that  she  has  lavished  her 
affection  upon  a  man  who  has  no  heart,  and  is  utterly  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  tenderness  and   generosity  of  her 
character.     She  feels  that  all  hope  of  happiness  in  life  is  over 
for  her,  for  it  is  now  too  late  for  her  to  expect  a  renewal  of 
We.    All  his  selfishness,  his  cruelty,  and  his  meanness  are 
revealed  to  her  at  once,  but  still  she  does  not  utter  a  word  of 
teproach.     Before  he  goes  she  tells  him  that  she  is  not  angry 
yith  him,  but  when  she  is  alone  she  cries  bitterly.     While  she 
>8  weeping,  Milashin  comes  in,  bringing  with  him  a  number 
'^f  letters  proving  the  infidelity  of  his  supposed  rival,  Merich. 
Marya  will  not  look  at  them,  but  flings  them  into  the  fire. 
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Then  she  tells  Milashin  that  she  is  going  to  marry  Bene- 
volensky.  He  attempts  to  dissuade  her,  offering  ^n  a  patro- 
nising manner  to  marry  her  himself.  But  she  says  No ;  that 
will  not  do.  She  has  determined  to  marry  for  money  in  order 
to  please  her  mother  and  make  her  comfortable.  And  she 
wishes  her  mother  to  know  nothing  of  the  suffering  which  her 
decision  costs  her.  So  she  dries  her  eyes,  asking  Milashin  if 
the  tears  have  left  traces  behind — tells  him  to  laugh  and  talk 
about  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement — and  finsJly 
makes  him  sit  down  and  play  at  cards  with  her.  Presendy  her 
mother  comes  in,  and  Marya  tells  her  to  write  to  Beneyoienskr 
and  say  that  his  proposal  of  marriage  is  accepted. 

Before  the  wedding  takes  place  Marya  receives  two  visits. 
The  first  is  from  Khorkhof,  who  has  now  been  drinking  for 
three  days,  and  who  enters  the  room  staggering  and  copiooaly 
weeping.  He  entreats  her  to  pause  ere  it  is  too  late,  to  throw 
over  Benevolensky,  and  to  marry  him  who  has  so  long  adored 
her.  So  passionate  is  his  appeal  that  it  melts  Marya's  heart, 
and  when  Khorkhof  falls  on  his  knees  before  her,  she  tells  him 
that  she  feels  she  loves  him  now,  and  she  is  very,  very  sorry 
for  him  too,  but  it  is  too  late ;  her  word  is  given  to  Benevo- 
lensky, and  she  cannot  go  back  from  it.  ^  Ah,  what  a  sacrifice!' 
he  cries.  '  She  is  going  to  do  it  for  her  mother's  sake,'  ex- 
claims Anna  Petrovna.  '  Benevolensky  is  a  man  of  irreproadi- 
^  able  position.'  At  this  moment  Marya  faints,  and  the  by- 
standers all  crowd  round  her,  except  ELhorkhof,  who  supports 
his  unsteady  frame  against  the  wall,  and  weeps  bitterly. 

Her  second  visitor  is  Merich,  who  has  changed  his  mind 
again,  and  begins  making  love  once  more.  But  she  tells  him, 
also,  it  is  toe  late.  The  wedding  feast  is  ready,  the  brid^proom 
is  at  hand.  She  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her  fickle 
lover,  except  to  part  from  him  on  friendly  terms.  The  scene, 
during  the  whole  of  which  her  language  is  exceedingly  natural 
and  aSecting,  ends  thus :  — 

*  Merich.  Marya,  I  love  you 

'  Marya  {interrupting  him).  It  is  too  late,  Vladimir,  too  late. .  •  • 
A  new  path  opens  before  me,  one  in  which  I  well  know  lies  much 
that  may  terrify  a  woman's  heart.  They  say  he  is  coarse,  un- 
educated, a  taker  of  bribes.  But  all  this  may  come  of  his  having 
bad  no  honest  man  or  woman  to  befriend  him.  They  say  a  wife 
can  do  so  much  if  she  only  will.  That's  where  my  duty  lies,  and  I 
feel  I  have  the  strength  for  it.  I  will  make  him  love  me,  respect 
me,  listen  to  me.  And  besides — there  may  be  children.  I  will  live 
for  the  children.  I  see  you  smile.  How  generous  that  is  of  you! 
Why  even  if  all  I  am  saying  is  a  mere  dream  which  can  never  come 
true,  you  oughtn't  to  disenchant  me.  I  need  such  dreams  to  support 
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me  now.  Ah,  Vladimir,  God  be  with  you !  .  .  .  With  me  all  is 
very  dreary,  and  I  must  not  let  people  know  that  it  is  so. 

*  Merich.  I  hope  you  may  be  happy.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
happiness  with  such  a  husband  is  impossible. 

*  Marya.  Well,  Vladimir,  you  shall  not  see  that  I  am  unhappy — 
ou  shaU  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  pitying  me.  Whatever  happens 

am  determined  to  be  happy.  Why  should  I  be  made  to  suffer  ? 
Judge  for  yourself  for  yourself.  Is  it  because  I  have  been  mistaken, 
because  I  have  been  cruelly  deceived,  and  because  I  am  going  to  do 
my  duty  and  save  my  mother  from  misery  ?  Nj,  no,  no !  I  will  be 
happy,  I  will  be  loved.  Isn't  it  true  ?  Say,  yes,  yes !  Speak — I 
do  80  need  it— ^on*t  say  it  bn't  so. 

*  Merich,  Yes. 

''Mary a.  I  thank  you.     FarewelL' 

The  wedding  guests  arrive^  and  when  they  are  all  assembled, 
Marya  enters.  She  is  very  pale  and  sad^  and  she  goes  to  her 
mother,  and  hides  her  face  upon  her  breast.  But  still  she 
says,  *  Don't  notice  my  crying.  It's  only  because  I  am  agitated. 
'  I  Uiink  I  shall  be  happy.  .  .  .  But  even  if  I  am  not  happy, 

*  you  won't  be  to  blame.     You've  done  all  you  could  for  me, 

*  everything  you  could  think  of.  I  thank  you,  mother ; '  and 
then  as  the  bridegroom  enters  the  room,  she  goes  up  to  him, 
and  gives  him  her  hand,  but  with  the  tears  still  running  down 
her  cheeks. 

We  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  sad  stories.  Let  us  turn  to 
a  few  scenes  of  a  less  tragic  nature — such,  for  instance,  as  are 
afforded  by  the  Dohhodnoe  MestOy  the  *  Profitable   Appoint- 

*  ment ' — a  satire  on  the  corruption  which  universally  prevails 
among  government  officials  throughout  Bussia.  The  subject 
is  one  which  has  already  occupied  many  a  Russian  pen,  indeed 
DO  satirist  has  failed  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  what  every 
Russian  of  common  sense  and  good  feeling  acknowledges  as  a 
Qational  dis^ace.  Ostrovsky  does  not  hit  quite  as  savagely  as 
Gogol  did,  but  his  attacks  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  vigour. 
They  occur  in  many  of  his  plays,  but  this  one  is  particularly 
devoted  to  their  service.  Jadof  is  a  young  chinovnik,  who 
wishes  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and  who  bitterly  offends  his  rich 
uncle  Vishnevsky,  who  is  high  up  in  the  service,  by  declaim- 
ing against  bribery  and  corruption.  He  is  in  love  with,  and 
ultimately  marries,  a  girl  named  Paulina,  whose  sister  Yulinka 
is  the  wife  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  Bdlogubof,  an  official  of 
very  little  capacity  or  information,  but  who  is  wise  enough  to 
swim  with  the  stream,  instead  of  against  it,  and  thereby  lives 
in  comfort  and  plenty.  Jadofs  mother-in-law  is  exceedingly 
angry  with  him  on  account  of  his  Quixotic  notions,  the  only 
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result  of  which,  according  to  her,  is  to  keep  her  daughter 
Paulina  in  poverty.     Here  is  a  specimen  of  her  complaints:— 

*  There's  a  f^tupid  new  philosophy  come  into  fashion  which  says 
men  must  not  take  presents,  must  live  on  their  salaries.  Thes* 
fellows  think  themselves  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whit 
a  word  this  "  bribes "  is !  Why  there  are  no  bribes.  It's  merely 
gratitude,  and  they  must  needs  declare  that  gratitude  is  a  sin.  lliis 
may  be  all  very  well  for  unmarried  folks.  But  when  a  njan  marries 
a  lady,  one  who  understands  life  and  who  has  been  properly  brought 
up,  it's  too  bad  to  coop  her  up  in  a  kennel  and  talk  such  nonsense 
to  her.' 

She  then  proceeds  to  state  what  it  is  that  a  wife  really 
requires : — 

*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  woman  who  respects  herself'  she 
says,  '  to  be  always  well  dressed,  to  have  as  many  servants  as  she 
wants,  and,  above  all,  to  be  left  in  peace.  She  oughtn't  to  have  to 
trouble  her  head  about  all  sorts  of  household  affairs.  That's  how 
Yulinka  lives.  She  never  troubles  herself  about  anything  byt  her- 
self. She  lies  in  bed  late.  Early  in  the  morning  her  husband 
makes  all  the  arrangements  for  the  day,  and  looks  after  everything. 
Then  tlic  maid  gives  him  his  tea,  and  after  that  he  drives  to  his 
office.  At  last  she  gets  up  herself,  finds  her  tea  or  coffee,  or  what- 
ever she  wants,  waiting  for  her,  has  her  meal  all  by  herself,  and 
then  dresses  splendidly.  After  that  she  takes  a  book  and  sits  at  the 
window  waiting  for  her  husband's  return.  lu  the  evening  she  puts 
on  her  best  clotlies  and  drives  to  the  theatre  or  goes  into  society. 
That's  what  life  ought  to  be;  that's  a  proper  state  of  things;  that's 
how  a  lady  ought  to  be  treated.  Can  there  be  anything  more  noble, 
more  delicate,  more  refined  ?  ' 

Meanwhile  Jadof  is  doing  all  he  can  to  earn  an  honest  live- 
lihood. He  works  all  day  long,  in  the  morning  at  his  office, 
afterwards  giving  lessons,  and  at  night  going  over  official  docu- 
ments for  extra  pay.  He  used  to  think  that  his  wife  wouU 
assist  him  in  his  work,  or  at  least  join  him  in  reading,  so  that 
he  might  improve  her  mind,  but  she  seems  spoilt  by  her  mother^s 
foolish  precepts.  Family  bickerings  become  common,  one  of 
which  ends  as  follows.  Jadofs  mother-in-law  has  been  praising 
the  education  her  girls  have  received.  Jadof  says  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  overcome  its  effects  on  Paulina^s  mind,  but  in 
vain: — 

*  Why,'  says  her  mother,  *  our  house  was  always  managed  admi- 
rably. Everything  in  it  was  refined.  My  means  were  of  the  smallest, 
yet  my  daughters  were  brought  up  like  duchesses — in  a  state  of  per- 
fect innocence.  They  didn't  even  know  which  was  the  way  into 
the  kitchen,  nor  how  to  make  cabbage  soup.  All  they  ever  did 
was,  like  properly  educated  young  ladies,  to  converse  about  their 
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feelings  and  sentiments  and  other  elevated  Bubjects.  .  .  .  People 
like  70a  are  not  fit  to  judge  of  what  respectable  behaviour  is  like. 
But  it's  mj  own  fault.  I  was  too  hasty.  K  Paulina  had  married  a 
man  of  proper  feelings  and  education  he  wouldn't  have  known  how 
to  thank  me  enough  for  having  brought  her  up  so  well.  And  she 
would  have  been  a  happy  woman,  for  respectable  people  don't  make 
their  wives  work.  They  leave  that  to  the  servants,  and  all  the  wife 
has^  to  do  is  to  dress  as  well  as  possible,  so  that  her  husband  may 
admire  her,  take  her  into  society,  find  her  all  possible  enjoyments, 
and  obey  her  slightest  wishes  as  if  they  were  laws. 

^Jadof.  Shame  on  you — you  have  grown  old  and  brought  up 
daughters  and  yet  you  don't  know  what  a  wife  should  be  to  her 
husband.  A  wife  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  plaything — she  ought  to 
be  her  husband's  helpmate.' 

She  tlien  goes  on  to  say  that  poverty  drives  women  to  com- 
mit terrible  sins,  and  that  she  can't  blame  them  for  it  They 
hold  out  for  a  time,  but  at  last  they  have  to  give  way.  Then 
Jadof  orders  her  to  leave  the  house,  and  she  does  so,  saying 
as  she  goes,  *  Weep,  weep,  poor  victim ;  weep  over  your  fat€. 

*  Weep  till  the  grave.     I  would  that  you  were  dead,  poor  girl. 

*  My  heart  wouldn't  suffer  then  so  much.' 

Jadof  finds  that  all  the  world  is  against  him.  His  uncle 
dedares  that  he  is  a  fool.  Yusof,  the  chief  clerk  at  his  office, 
is  of  much  the  same  opinion.  A  commonplace  man  like  B^lo- 
gubof,  says  Yusof,  makes  a  much  better  official  than  an  original 
genius  like  Jadof.  He  had  never  had  much  education  himself, 
but  yet  he  has  got  on.     Here  are  some  of  his  recollections : — 

*Long  ago,  when  I  knew  nothing  beyond  how  to  read  and  write, 
1  was  introduced  into  the  presence  clad  in  a  mere  dressing  gown. 
There  sat  ever  so  many  serious,  important-looking  people.  Men 
didn't  shave  frequently  in  those  days,  which  made  them  look  more 
important  still.  Fear  fell  upon  me ;  I  couldn't  get  out  a  word.  For 
two  years  I  acted  as  errand-boy,  executed  all  sorts  of  commissions, 
ran  to  fetch  brandy,  or  cakes,  or  kvas,  if  anyone  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  debauch.  I  never  sat  at  a  table  or  upon  a  stool,  but 
in  the  recess  of  n  window  and  on  a  bundle  of  papers.  I  never  got 
iny  ink  out  of  an  inkstand,  but  had  to  use  an  old  pomatum-pot 
instead.  Yet  for  all  that  I  became  a  man.  Sometimes  my  wife  and 
I  wonder  why  God  has  been  so  good  to  us.  l*ve  three  little  houses 
now  and  four  horses.' 

In  spite  of  his  good  luck,  however,  he  is  not  proud,  but  is 
ready  to  treat  a  mujik  as  a  brother,  and  has  a  kindly  feeling 
for  even  the  most  inferior  clerks — men  who  have  been  turned 
out  of  the  seminaries,  and  are  obliged  to  begin  at  the  lowest 
point  of  official  life  (such  men  as  may  be  sometimes  seen  sitting 
barefooted  in  a  public  office,  their  boots  having  been  taken 
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away  from  them  for  fear  they  should  slink  out  and  get  drunk). 
But  he  admits  that  some  chinovniks  behave  badly.  He  would 
agree  with  a  number  of  officials  who  talk  tlie  subject  over,  and 
unanimously  condemn  a  clerk  in  a  law  court  who  got  a  rich 
present  from  a  suitor  by  showing  him  a  supposed  copy  of  an 
miaginary  verdict  in  his  favour.  Such  behaviour  they  all  say 
is  mean.  Chinovniks  ought  to  live  by  rule.  They  should  act 
so  ^  that  the  wolf  may  be  content^  and  yet  the  sheep  remain 

*  whole.'   They  ought  to  remember  that '  the  hen  picks  up  only 

*  one  grain  at  a  time,  and  yet  gets  enough.'     ^  Tricks  like  these 

*  bring  a  man  to  the  red  cap/  that  is,  to  Siberia. 

Jadof  contrives  to  make  head  against  all  his  opponents  untS 
iiis  wife  joins  their  number.  Although  she  really  loves  her  hus- 
iiuid,  she  pretends  to  be  so  angry  with  him  that  she  will  not  live 
with  him  any  more.  Accordingly  a  plot  is  prepared.  Paulina 
its  up  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  goes  away  to  her  mother's 
mse.  Poor  Jadof  is  heart-broken,  and  sends  to  beg  her  to 
come  back.  She  returns  and  tells  him  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  give  up  either  her  or  his  Quixotic  theories.  A  terrible 
conflict  arises  in  his  mind.  He  tries  to  touch  her  feelings. 
'  There  are  some  few  men,'  he  says,  ^  who  have  run  counter  to 
^  the  tide  of  public  opinion.     The  struggle  is  a  very  hard  one, 

*  but  all  the  more  glory  accrues  to  them.  Posterity  will  praise 
^  them.  Without  them  lies  and  violence  would  have  grown  to 
^  such  a  pitch  as  to  blot  out  the  sunlight.'  She  declares  he  is 
stark  mad  and  she  will  go  to  find  some  sensible  people  like  her 
sister  and  B^logubof.     'What!'   he   cries,  'do  you  compare 

*  B61ogubof  to  me  ?  "  He's  far  superior  to  you,'  replies  Paulina, 
'  a  man  well  thought  of  by  the  authorities,  one  who  loves  his 
^  wife  dearly  and  Keeps  his  own  horses.'  He  sits  down  and 
ludes  bis  face  in  his  hands.     At  last  he  gives  way. 

"*  Jadof,  When  one  has  a  pretty  wife  it^s  right  to  dress  her  well. 

'  Paulina  (enthusiasticaUy),  Quite  right 

'  Jadof,  And  to  drive  her  out  in  a  handsome  carriage. 

*  Paulina,  Excellent  I 

*  Jadof  When  one  has  a  young  and  pretty  wife,  one  must  love 
her,  must  indulge  her  ;  yes !  and  dress  her  out  (with  despair).  Fare- 
well dreams  of  my  youth !  Farewell  noble  lessons !  Farewell  my 
honourable  Future.  Well !  I!ll  grow  old,  have  grey  hairs,  bring  up 
children 

*  Paulina,  Stop! 

'  Jadof  Let  me  go  on  crying  a  little — ^I'm  mourning  it  all  now  for 
the  last  time  in  my  life  {sobs), 

*  Paulina,  What's  come  over  you  ? 

*  Jadof,  Nothing,  nothing— I'll  do  it.  Til  give  in,  hide  from  all 
my  old  compan*ons,  won't  go  where  anyone  talks  about  honour,  of 
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the  sanctity  of  duty.  TVL  work  through  the  chief  part  of  the  week, 
and  then  at  the  end  invite  various  Bllogubofs,  and  weUl  get  drunk 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  stolen  property  like  robbers.  I  shall  become 
accastomed  to  it. 

*  Paulina,  That's  something  bad  you Ve  saying. 
^Jadof,  Let's  sing.     Do  you  know  this  song  ? 

'  Take — you  need  no  great  skill  for  that, 
Take  whatever  can  be  taken. 
What  were  hands  given  to  us  for 
Except  to  take,  take,  take. 

*  A  pretty  song  that,  isn't  it? 

'  Paulina,  I  can't  make  out  what  is  the  matter  with  you. 
'  Jadof,  Let's  go  to  my  uncle  and  ask  him  for  a  good  berth.' 

In  the  last  scene  Jadof  comes  to  his  uncle  and  proffers  his 
request,  intending  to  promise  to  live  as  other  chinovniks  live. 
But  the  old  gentleman  triumphs  so  coarsely  over  his  nephew's 
relinquishment  of  his  fancies  about  a  growing  race  of  philoso- 
phers who  would  be  above  taking  bribes  and  a  coming  time  of 
general  honesty,  that  Jadof  grows  angry.  All  on  a  sudden  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  be  true  to  his  old  resolves. 

'  Uncle,'  he  says,  '  I  never  said  our  generation  was  honester  than 
those  which  went  before  it.  There  always  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  honest  men,  honest  citizens,  honest  chinovniks.  But  there 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  weak  people  also.  I  myself 
am  a  proof  of  this.  All  I  said  was  that  in  our  time  society  begins 
to  throw  off  its  former  apathy  with  respect  to  crime.  A  loud  and 
energetic  protest  is  being  raised  against  our  social  ills.  At  last  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  our  drawbacks,  and  in  this  feeling  lies  some 
hope  for  the  future.  I  said  that  at  last  a  public  opinion  is  beginning 
to  be  created,  that  among  the  youth  of  our  day  there  has  sprung  up 
an  appreciation  of  justice,  a  proper  understanding  of  what  a  man's 
duty  is.  And  it  grows,  and  grows,  and  will  bear  fruit.  If  you  are 
too  old  to  see  it  we  are  not,  and  seeiiig  it  we  shall  thank  God.  I'm 
no  hero.  I'm  an  ordinary  weak  man.  I've  not  a  strong  will.  .  .  . 
Bat  I  wish  to  maintain  the  cherished  right  of  looking  everyone 
straight  in  the  face,  without  shame,  without  secret  pangs  of  con- 
Bcience.  I  want  to  be  able  to  read  and  see  satires  and  comedies 
about  bribe* takers,  and  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  them  heartily  with  a 
frank  and  honest  laugh.  Even  if  my  life  is  to  be  all  hard  work  and 
privation,  I'll  never  grumble  more.  There's  only  one  consolation  I 
will  ask  of  God,  there's  only  one  recompense  I'll  seek.  What  do 
you  suppose  it  is  ?  I  will  look  forward  to  a  time  when  a  bribe-taker 
will  be  more  afraid  of  the  judgment  of  public  opinion  than  of  that  of 
the  criminal  court  itself.' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  his  courage  and  determination 
meet  with  their  fitting  reward  and  that  all  goes  well  with 
him. 
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It  may  be  as  well  now  to  select  a  play  of  a  merely  farcical 
nature,  one  which  has  no  high  purpose  to  fulfil,  but  is  only  in- 
tended to  amuse.  In  Svoi  Sobaki,  &c,  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  struggles  to  get  well  married  of  a  poor  and  foolish 
chinovnik  named  Balzaminof.  He  is  always  running  up  and 
down  the  city  in  hopes  of  finding  a  rich  wife,  and  he  has 
also  called  in  the  aid  of  a  Svakha,  or  professional  match-maker. 
At  last  one  day  he  sees  a  lady  at  a  window  who  strikes  his 
fancy,  so  he  straightway  composes  a  loving  letter  and  sends  it 
to  her.  She  replies  by  an  epistle  informing  him  he  may  come 
and  see  her  whenever  he  likes,  and  ending,  *  I  blow  you  a 

*  kiss.'  Balzaminof  is  overjoyed,  takes  a  lesson  in  polite  con- 
versation from  his  mother,  whose  chief  advice  to  him  is  to 
use  French  phrases  whenever  he  can,  and  thinks  of  getting  his 
hair  curled.  Unluckily,  when  he  is  introduced  to  the  lady, 
he  talks  such  nonsense,  quoting  what  he  calls  ^  sentimental  and 
^  savage  poetry,'  that  she  cannot  help  feeling  he  is  a  fool ;  at 
the  same  time  she  receives  from  a  former  admirer  a  letter 
declaring  he  will  kill  himself  if  she  does  not  marry  him^  and 
ending  with  these  words :  *  You  will  have  to  answer  for  my 

*  life  before  God,  the  Government,  and  the  public.  £vil 
'  demons  are  watching  my  black  soul.  I  feel  their  approach. 
^  A  pistol  is  loaded  and  awaits  me.     I  shall  meet  death  Mrith 

*  joy  and  close  my  eyes  with  a  hellish  laugh.'  This  proves  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  instantly  throws  over  Balzaminof  and 
accepts  her  correspondent. 

When  this  piece  was  performed  at  Moscow  it  pleased  the 
audience  so  much  that  they  insisted  on  hearing  some  more 
about  its  hero.  Accordingly  a  play  soon  afterwards  appeared 
called  Balzaminof s  Marriage,  In  its  opening  scene  he  is 
discovered  asleep  in  his  mother's  parlour.  The  servant  wakes 
him  when  she  removes  the  tea  things,  and  he  scolds  her  for 
having  aroused  him  just  as  he  was  dreaming  that  he  met  a 
lovely  lady  in  a  splendid  garden  who  cried  *  I  love  and  adore 

*  you.'  He  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  life  he  leads.  The 
neighbours  are  so  rude,  he  says,  that  they  insult  him  if  he 
lingers  a  little  near  any  window.  At  every  gate  sit  coachmen, 
'  like  butchers,'  caressing  savage  dogs  which  resemble  lions. 

*  Now  in  our  business ' — love-making  to  wit — *  a  man  has 
'  to  pass  a  window   perhaps  a  dozen   times,  and  then  these 

*  fellows  set  their  dogs  at  him  I '  He  has  had  to  run  away 
from  them  many  a  time,  and  *  only  conceive,'  he  says,  *  the 

*  misery  of  having  to  do  so  while  one's  mistress  is  looking  at 

*  one  out  of  the  window.'  So  he  declares  he  will  give  up  the 
civil  service  for  the  army.     At  present  no  one  respects  him. 
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but  if  he  were  an  officer  he  would  be  able  to  go  about,  twirling 
his  moustache,  and  not  fearing  anyone.  Presently  the  Svakha 
c(»ne6  in  and  tells  him  she  has  found  him  a  rich  widow,  one 
who  never  receives  company  at  home  and  never  goes  out,  so 
she  has  grown  very  fat  and  almost  ill.  Her  doctor  has 
recommended  her  to  get  married,  and  she  has  told  the  Svakha 
to  find  her  a  husband.  But  Balzaminof  does  not  receive  her 
information  gratefully,  for  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  twp  sisters 
who  live  next  door  to  the  widow,  and  he  imagines  they  both 
regard  him  with  affection.  The  truth  is  they  both  laugh  at 
him,  but  they  encourage  his  visits  because  one  of  them  is  going 
to  run  off  with  a  friend  of  his  who  finds  him  a  useful  messenger. 
One  day  when  he  is  in  their  house,  disguised  as  a  shoemaker, 
their  brothers,  who  are  on  bad  terms  with  them,  suddenly  return 
home.  Balzaminof  is  obliged  to  run  away,  so  he  gets  over  the 
paling  into  the  next  garden,  which  belongs  to  the  widow,  and 
there  he  is  seized  by  tiie  Svakha  who  happens  to  be  spending 
the  evening  with  the  other  lady.  The  Svakha,  persuades  him 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  had  up  as  a  thief,  and  that  his 
only  way  of  escape  is  to  propose  to  the  widow  at  once.  He 
agrees,  and  is  therefore  introduced  to  her.  This  is  how  the 
scene  ends : — 

*  Widow.  How  dreadfully  I  was  frightened  1  I  thought  I  should 
have  died. 

*  Svakha.  Don*t  be  alarmed.  He's  a  friend  of  mine.  He  came 
here  by  mistake  {takes  him  by  the  handy  wishing  to  introduce  him). 

*  Balzaminof  {aside).  She's  awfully  fat ! 

'  Svakha.  Are  you  still  hesitating  ?  {introduces  him)  Kiss  her 
hand  {he  kisses  it). 

*  Widow.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? 

*  Balzaminof.  Because  I'm  in  love. 

*  Svakha.  To  be  sure.  He's  in  love.  That's  it  exactly.  He  tells 
the  truth.  Settle  the  matter  between  you.  I'll  take  a  stroll  in  the 
garden  {goes  behind  the  bushes), 

*  Widow.  We  had  better  sit  down  {they  sit  dowtf).  How  did  you 
get  here  ? 

*  Balzaminof  Across  the  paling — are  you  angry  with  me  ? 

*  Widow.  No,  Fm  never  angry.  I'm  too  good  humoured.  What's 
your  occupation  ? 

*  Balzaminof.  Mine?  nothing. 

*  Widow.  I  do  nothing  too.  .  It's  wretched  work  doing  nothing 
when  jou're  alone.  It's  much  pleasanter  to  have  some  one  to  help 
you. 

*  Balzaminof.  Much  pleasanter. 

*  Widow  {laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder).  Do  you  wish  us  to  be 
OBited  ? 

'  Balzaminof.  1  shall  think  it  a  happiness. 
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'  Widow,  Tm  very  easy  to  please.  I  believe  everything  tiiafs 
told  me.    I  hope  you  are  not  cheating  me. 

^  Balzaminof,  How  could  that  be  ?     I  think  it's  mean  to  cheat. 

•  Widow.  Good.  You  love  me  then  ;  and  I 

'  Balzaminof.  I  thank  you  most  humbly.     Let  me  kiss  your  hand. 

<  Widow.  There  {giving  him  her  hand).  But  come  a  little  closer, 
I  ■  {Balzaminof  bends  towards  her ;    she  hisses  him.     The 

Svakha  comes  out  from  behind  the  bushes,  saying) 

'  That's  capital.     That  means  all  is  settled.' 

A  somewhat  more  romantic  scene  of  courtship  may  be  found 
in  the  Tyajeluie  Dni — literally  *  Heavy  Days ' — a  play  which 
also  gives  a  good  picture  of  Russian  laws  and  lawyers.  Tite 
Titicn  Bruskof  is  a  merchant  of  the  coarse5  quarrelsome  class. 
He  has  money^  but  he  has  never  had  any  education,  and  he 
is  totally  destitute  of  anything  like  delicacy  or  refinement 
He  is  constantly  drinking,  is  always  using  bad  language,  and 
not  unfrequently  resorts  to  brutal  violence.  His  son  Andrei 
Titich,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mild  and  sensitive,  so  he  is 
greatly  annoyed  at  his  fati:ier's  conduct.  Bruskof  is  always 
abusing  his  son  for  not  getting  married,  but  as  soon  as  ev^ 
the  old  man  has  decided  upon  choosing  any  young  lady  to  fill 
the  position  of  his  daughter-in-law,  he  is  sure  to  quarrel  with 
her  family  and  break  off  the  negotiations.  As  a  general  rule 
young  Andrei  Titich  does  not  admire  the  girls  to  whom  he  is 
mtroauced,  but  he  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  one  named 
Alexandra.  Here  is  his  account  of  how  he  fell  in  love  with 
her: — 

^  She  and  her  mother  were  paying  us  a  visit  one  day,  and  thej 
stayed  so  long  that  it  grew  almost  dark.  Then  the  old  lady  said, 
*^ How  shall  we  get  home  now  that  it's  so  late?"  Says  my  mother, 
"  Here  is  Andrei,  he'll  go  with  you."  I  was  overjoyed  at  that.  So 
I  seize  my  cap  immediately,  and  say  "  With  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure."  Off  we  go  then,  the  old  lady  behind  and  we  in 
front.  Alexandra  says  to  me  ** Don't  you  like  driving  fast?"  I 
reply  "  It's  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have."  *'  I  too,"  she  says,  "  love 
it  mortally."  After  a  while,  *'  It  would  be  a  good  thing,"  says  she, 
'*  if  one  could  tell  what  men's  thoughts  are  like."  "  Why  do  yoa 
want  to  know  ?"  say  I.  *'  Because,"  says  she,  "  one  could  tell  then 
if  they  were  speaking  the  truth  or  not."  "  But,"  say  I,  "  can't  that 
be  found  out  by  any  other  means  ?"  "  I,"  says  she,  "  can  never  telL 
I  always  believe  everything  that's  said  to  me."  Then  she  says, 
"  Why  do  you  never  come  to  see  us  ?"  "Because,"  say  I,  "  Tm  not 
my  own  master."  "  Look  at  that  window,"  says  she,  "  I'm  always 
sitting  there.  You  drive  by  every  day,  but  you  never  look  up.  Tm 
not  like  you.  I  never  leave  the  window  till  I've  seen  you  come 
back  from  the  town."  These  words  made  my  whole  soul  rejoice,  but 
I  hadn't  a  word  to  say  in  reply.     "  I  pity  you,"  she  says,  "you're  so 
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shy."  "  I  am  very  shy,"  say  I.  At  this  moment  we  reach  the 
house.  We  stop  short  and  let  the  old  lady  go  through  the  garden 
gateway.  I  look  round  and  see  that  no  one  is  in  the  street,  so 
without  saying  a  word,  I  seize  Alexandra  hy  the  waist  and  kiss  her/ 

On  this  it  appears  she  runs  into  the  house  and  slams  the  door 
to.  Andrei  thinks  she  is  angry  and  does  not  dare  to  go  near 
her  for  several  days.  At  last,  however,  he  musters  up  courage 
enough  to  visit  her : — 

'  I  enter  the  room  where  she  is  sitting  alone  at  her  work.  She 
looks  up  at  me,  and  in  a  moment  tears  come  into  her  eyes.  I  hegin 
begging  pardon  for  my  rudeness,  but  to  all  my  excuses  she  doesn't 
answer  a  word,  except  to  say  several  times,  "  Why  didn't  you  come  ? 
Why  didn't  you  come  ?  I  suppose  you  were  only  amusing  yourself." 
I  b^in  again,  even  with  tears,  to  entreat  her  forgiveness.  '^  Only 
forgive  me,"  say  I,  "  and  I'll  never  again  be  so  rude."  She  looks 
up  at  me,  and  then  she  laughs.  **  What  have  I  to  forgive?"  she 
says. «  '*  The  sin  wasn't  a  great  one."  And  again  I  see  that  there 
are  tears  in  her  eyes.  Then  her  mother  comes  into  the  room,  and  I 
take  up  my  cap  and  go  home.' 

The  old  Bruskof  at  first  seemed  very  unlikely  to  consent  to 
his  son  marrying  Alexandra,  who  has  no  dowry;  but  about 
this  time  he  gets  into  trouble.  Having  gained  one  of  his  many 
lawsuits,  he  gives  a  feast  to  a  party  of  lawyers.  After  the 
banquet  they  become  so  lively  that  they  insist  on  tossing  him 
in  the  air,  a  way  of  evincing  respectful  admiration  which  is 
common  in  Russia,  but  not  agreeable  to  the  person  honoured 
by  it.  They  manage  to  let  Bruskof  fall,  and  when  he  ge.ts  up, 
in  a  not  very  amiable  mood,  he  runs  against,  and  proceeds 
to  beat,  a  stranger  who  has  for  some  time  being  trying  to  force 
himself  upon  the  company.  The  injured  man  turns  out  to  be 
a  chinovnik  named  Pertsof,  who  makes  a  living  by  bringing 
actions  against  any  unfortunate  persons  whom  he  can  drive 
into  insulting  or  striking  him,  and  he  straightway  commences 
a  suit  against  Bruskof.  The  old  merchant  is  frightened  and 
wpeals  to  Mudrof,  a  lawyer  of  his  acquaintance,  who  tells  him 
that  the  law  of  self-preservation  demands  that  he  should  hide. 
Bruskof,  who  thinks  that  is  one  of  the  laws  in  the  penal 
code,  consents.  Mudrof  then  says  he  must  travel  for  a  time 
between  two  districts,  that  being  an  ordinary  method  of  evading 
justice  in  Russia.  So  Bruskof  gets  into  his  tarantass,  in  which, 
says  his  wife,  *  he  sits  exactly  like  an  orphan.'  Presendy  Pertsof 
arrives  and  begins  bargaining  with  Bruskof  s  wife  as  to  the 
sum  for  which  he  will  condone  the  ofience.  At  first  his  claims 
are  exorbitant,  but  eventually  he  accepts  a  hundred  rubles, 
being  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  arrival  of  a  chinovnik  named 
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Dosujef^  a  friend  of  Andrei's,  who  is  aware  of  a  forgery  which 
he  has  committed,  and  threatens  to  disclose  it  if  he  does  not 
'  accept  that  sum  quietly.  In  return  for  this  service  Dosujef 
insists  on  old  Bruskof  s  consenting  to  his  son's  marriage  with 
Alexandra. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  from  the  outlines  of  these  plajg 
that  the  chief  merit  of  the  Russian  Drama  is  not  to  be  fouM 
in  the  ingenuity  of  their  plots.  They  are,  in  fact,  entirdy 
devoid  oi  original  contrivances  or  startling  situations.  The 
story  generally  unfolds  itself  as  the  piece  goes  on,  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  is  characteristic  of  a  very  tender  age  in  art,  some- 
what resembling  that  which  marks  the  dramatic  productions  of 
India  or  China.  There  is  very  little  composition  in  the  pictures 
the  artist  exhibits,  which  follow  each  other  something  after  the 
fashion  of  panoramic  illustrations.  But  as  representations  of 
Russian  family  life,  they  are  not  devoid  of  interest.  There  k 
certainly  at  present  no  reciprocity  in  literature  between  Russian 
and  Western  Europe,  which  is  suflficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
remote  and  exceptional  character  of  the  Russian  language,  and 
by  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  people.  Yet  the  writings  of  our 
own  autiiors  are  received  in  Russia  with  the  heartiest  recognition. 
Every  book  of  note  that  creates  a  sensation  here  is  at  once 
reproduced  there,  and  our  leading  novelists  would  be  surprised 
if  they  knew  how  anxiously  the  fortunes  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines  are  followed  by  thousands  of  Russian  readers,  not 
only  in  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  empire,  but  in  every 
town  into  which  the  chief  magazines  make  their  way,  from  the 
borders  of  Germany  to  the  Chinese  frontier  and  from  the  wastes 
of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Caucasus.  We  hope  the  time  will  come  wh«i 
Russia  will  pay  back  her  debt  and  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
ignorance,  for  she  is  certainly  not  destitute  of  a  national  lite- 
rature. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Leon   Faucher.      Correspondance.      Vie    Parle 
nientaire.     Deux  Tomes.     Paris :  1868. 

THESE  volumes  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  intelligent  men  who  have  lived  in 
France  in  the  present  century.  They  have  evidently  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  an  editor  very  nearly  and  dearly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Memoir,  although  Madame 
L6on  Faucher  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  place  her  own 
name  beside  that  of  her  husband.  But  she  has  acquitted  her- 
self of  her  task  with  remarkable  good  taste  and  good  judgment ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  her  not  only  for  these  memorials  of  a 
man  who  deserves  some  place  in  the  history  of  his  times,  but 
for  a  contribution  to  history  itself. 

As  a  biography  this  book  will  be  read  witli  interest  and 
advantage ;  for  it  relates  the  life  of  a  man  bom  in  circum- 
stances the  least  favourable  to  personal  success  or  political 
distinction — provincial,  poor,  friendless,  obscure — who  fought 
his  way  by  sheer  energy  and  dauntless  resolution  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  until  the  helm  of  the  State  rested  for  a  short  time  in 
his  hands,  at  two  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  existence 
of  France.     This  success  and  this  distinction  were  attained  by 
none  of  the  arts  commonly  practised  and  relied  upon  by  those 
who  seek  to  rise  in  the  world.     L^on  Faucher  was  not  pliant, 
not  solicitous  to  humour  or  to  please,  scornful  alike  of  the 
favour  of  the  great  and  the  favour  of  the  people,  absolute  in 
his  own  convictions  of  ri^ht  and  duty,  incapable  of  modifying 
them  for  any  present  or  future  advantage.     His  ambition  and 
his  self-confidence  were  great,  and  they  were  unbending.     It 
is  no  small  mark  of  the  value  of  true  dignity  and  rectitude, 
that  in  an  age  of  feeble  convictions  and  unsettled  opinions, 
these  qualities  did  prevail,  in  the  case  of  L^on  Faucher,  over  a 
thousand  obstacles.     They  placed  him  in  power,  and  they  de- 
prived him  of  power  when  power  could  only  be  retained  by  a 
sacrifice  of  principle.     Had  L6on  Faucher,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  active  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  Kapoleon 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  chosen 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  fortunes  of  the  future  Emperor  and  to 
condone  the  great  offence  of  the  2nd  December,  on  the  ground 
of  political  necessity,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  shared  largely 
in  all  that  the   Empire   has   showered  upon   its  adherents: 
wealth,  power,  station,  office,  influence,  were  all  within  his 
grasp.     Personally  he  had  no  obligations  to  the  former  govern- 
ments of  France,  and  his  relations  to  the  President  were 
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firiendly  and  even  cordial.  But  in  hia  judgment  the  conspiracy 
of  the  2nd  December  was  criminal  and  dishonourable  alike  to 
those  who  engaged  in  it  and  to  those  who  profited  by  it,  because 
it  involved  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
spumed  the  modem  Octavius  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph ;  and 
retiring  into  private  life,  overwhelmed  with  griei  at  the 
catastrophe  he  had  failed  to  prevent,  he  died  soon  afterwards, 
ad  he  had  lived,  poor,  independent,  free,  and  honest  We  do 
not  remember  an  example  in  political  history  of  greater  sacri- 
fices made  by  an  ambitious  and  ardent  man  to  his  sense  of 
public  duty  and  personal  dignity.  And  in  proportion  as  sudi 
things  are  rare  among  men,  a  biography  that  relates  them  may 
be  read  with  instruction  and  advantage. 

As  a  record  of  opinion,  too,   M.   Faucher's  letters  and 
speeches  are  valuable,  though  they  form  but  a  slender  portion 
of  the  enormous  amount  oi  literary  labour  he  threw  into  the 
vortex  of  the  political  press.     But  they  indicate  the  tendency 
of  all  his  writings.     Faucher  was  one  of  the  first  practical  men 
in  France  who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  sound  and  liberal 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  who  sought  to  bring  them 
to  bear  on  the  policy  of  his  country.     Amongst  the  ministers 
and  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Loub  Philippe,  the  majority 
were,  like  M.  Thiers,  completely  blinded  by  the  protective 
system ;  others,  like  M.  Guizot,  supported  that  system  for 
political  reasons ;  and  even  those  who  were  converted  to  the 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  like  M.  Duch&tel  and  M.  Passy, 
recoiled  from  the  difficulty  of  appljdng  them  in  France.    L&n 
Faucher  was  a  Free-trader  throughout  his  career.    Long  before 
Mr.  Cobden's  name  was  known  in  the  world  he  was  defending 
in  the  *  Temps '  and  the  ^  Courrier  Fran9ais '  Mr.  Cobden's 
commercial  principles;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  live  to  see  the  successful  application  of  those  principles  by 
the  power  he  had  twice  served.      So,  again,  on  the  vexed 
questions  of  currency  and  banking  M.  Faucher's  opinions  were 
perfectly  clear  and  sound.     Some  of  his  most  masterly  pro- 
ductions are  his  financial  papers  and  his  essays  on  the  precious 
metals.     These  studies  and  these  opinions  had  naturally  drawn 
him  more  closely  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  follow  the 

Erogress  of  political  opinion  in  this  country.  Several  of  his 
lends  were  English,  and  indeed  his  correspondence  with  ^em 
fills  a  large  space  in  this  volume :  though  nis  own  tastes  and 
habits  were  intensely  national.  But  nothing  was  more  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind  than  the  conviction  that  a  close  and  inti* 
mate  alliance  between  France  and  England  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  their  foreign  policy,  their  commercial  relations,  and 
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their  political  influence  as  the  great  constitutional  States  of 
Western  Europe.  Even  when  he  betrayed  in  his  letters  irri- 
tation against  us,  as  in  1834,  1840,  and  1846,  it  was  because 
he  conceived  the  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance.  But  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  whole  tone  of  his  letters  and  his  life,  that  his  attach- 
ment  to  this  country,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  free  institutions 
and  free  thought,  was  second  only  to  his  patriotic  affection  for 
his  own.  A  remarkable  instance  of  that  congruHy  between 
the  best  minds  of  France  and  England,  in  spite  of  a  multitude 
of  personal  discrepancies,  which  it  has  been  the  honour  and  the 
good  fortune  of  this  century  to  foster  and  to  preserve  daring 
more  than  half  its  course. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  beginning  from 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  in  December, 
1848,  is  still  unwritten,  and  probably  another  generation  must 
pass  away  before  the  world  can  be  possessed  of  authentic 
materials  to  describe  the  extraordinary  circumstances  and  the 
secret  causes  which  placed  a  man,  who  was  commonly  regarded 
as  little  more  than  an  outlaw  and  an  adventurer,  on  the  most 
splendid  throne  of  Europe,  and  invested  him  with  a  power 
practically  more  absolute  than  that  of  any  sovereign  who  has 
governed  France.  But  M.  Faucher's  papers  are  a  genuine 
and  valuable  contribution  to  that  history.  When  Louis 
Napoleon  first  entered  the  National  Assembly  as  a  simple 
deputy  of  the  people,  with  scarcely  a  friend  or  an  adviser  in 
that  tumultuous  body,  accident  threw  L6on  Faucher  in  his 
way ;  and  probably  the  future  ruler  of  France  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  in  his  colleague  on  those  benches,  a  man  whose  energy 
of  character  and  administrative  ability  nught  one  day  be  of  use 
to  him.  During  the  Presidency  L6on  Faucher  was  called  to 
fill  high  offices  in  the  State.  He  powerfully  contributed  to 
restore  order  in  the  country  and  to  repair  the  damage  which 
the  catastrophe  of  1848  had  inflicted  on  France.  With  a  little  • 
more  subserviency  to  the  personal  policy  of  the  Bonapartes, 
he  would  readily  have  played  the  part  which  has  since  been 
filled  by  such  men  as  M.  Billault  and  M.  Rouher.  But  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  2nd  of  December  soon  dis- 
covered that  whatever  might  be  the  ability  and  ambition  of 
M.  Faucher  as  a  constitutional  Minister,  his  incorruptible 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  legality  totally  dis- 
qualified him  to  be  the  tool  of  despotism  or  the  agent  of  a 
military  revolution.  He  was  in  fact  retained  in  office  only  to 
serve  as  a  mask  or  to  blind  the  designs  of  others,  and  his  fall 
was  the  surest  indication  that  the  days  of  the  Republic  were 
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numbered.  The  consciousness  that  he  had  been  orerreadied 
by  the  President  aggravated  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
beheld  the  overthrow  of  all  liberty  in  France ;  and  firom  the 
moment  of  the  coup  d'etat  the  breach  between  them  became 
irreparable.  He  who  would  hereafter  trace  the  course  of  public 
opinion  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  raised 
Louis  Napoleon  to  supreme  power,  will  find  a  sure  and  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  spirit  of  that  time  in  Leon  Faucher's  co^ 
respondence ;  and  the  publication  of  it  is,  as  far  as  we  kiiofw, 
the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  disclose  the  relaticHis 
which  subsisted  between  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
one  of  his  Ministers. 

Leon  Faucher's  rude  experience  of  life  and  long  struggle 
for  existence  began  at  his  birth.  He  came  into  the  worldon 
the  8th  of  September,  1803,  at  Limoges,  but  he  was  one  of 
twin  boys ;  the  scanty  resources  of  his  mother  compelled  he* 
to  put  him  out  to  nurse,  and  he  was  half-starved  by  the  she- 
goat  which  suckled  him.  His  father  and  mother  quarrelled 
and  separated.  The  family  removed  to  Toulouse,  where  their 
position  was  more  miserable  than  before,  but  where  L^n  con- 
trived to  pick  up  an  excellent  education.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  inimitable  self-confidence  of  the  future  Minister,  that 
when  this  child  was  still  on  the  benches  of  that  provincial 
school,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  one  day 
govern  France,  and  was  laughed  at  by  his  comrades  as  the 
*  Statesman.'  Such  was  his  proficiency  in  Greek  Ca  rare 
accomplishment  in  French  schools)  that  later  in  life  he  trans- 
lated two  books  of  Telemachus  into  that  language ;  he  pro- 
jected a  complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and 
he  proposed  to  write  a  work  on  Greek  vases,  illustrated  by  the 
poetry  of  Theocritus.  He  was  still  at  school  when  he  threw 
himself  with  extreme  fervour  into  the  practices  of  religious 
asceticism  and  Catholic  belief;  and  though  this  was  only  a 
passing  phase  of  his  life,  it  left  the  mark  of  discipline  on  his 
character  and  contributed  to  rear  him  in  the  hard  school  of 
duty.  In  the  midst  of  his  academical  studies  and  success  he 
continued  to  help  his  mother  to  earn  the  daily  bread  of  the 
family  by  designing  patterns  for  embroidery,  at  three  francs  a 
day,  or  rather  night,  for  the  work  was  done  in  stolen  hours 
with  stolen  candles'  ends.  By  these  shifts  he  contrived,  before 
he  was  nineteen,  to  amass  a  few  hundred  francs  to  take  him  to 
Paris,  to  continue  his  studies  there.  In  1824  he  obtained  a 
place  as  preceptor  in  the  family  of  General  Delaitre,  and  for 
the  next  six  or  seven  years  he  continued  to  work  at  the  in- 
struction of  others  and  his  own.     Soon  after  the  Revolution  of 
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July,  1830,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the 
*  Temps,'  and  entered  upon  that  laborious  career  to  which  the 
best  years  of  his  life  were  exclusively  devoted.  In  1834  he 
was  appointed  editor  in  chief  of  the  *  Courrier  Franfais,'  a 
journal  which  was  for  many  years  identified  with  his  own 
opinions. 

Justice  is  not  often  done  to  that  able  body  of  men — more 
numerous  and  more  able  at  the  present  time  than  they  ever 
were  before — who  expend  the  vital  force  and  energy  of  their 
youth  on  the  thankless,  but  important,  labour  of  the  daily 
press.  It  is  common  to  hear  them  accused  of  base  or  interested 
motives,  of  reckless  disregard  of  consequences,  of  indifference 
to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  We  believe  that  upon 
the  whole  the  newspaper  writers  of  our  time  are  actuated  by 
much  higher  motives.  The  satisfaction  they  may  derive  from 
serving  a  cause  they  believe  to  be  just  and  true,  is  in  fact  their 
only  reward.  They  are  the  privates  in  an  army,  whose  victories 
will  be  counted  only  to  their  chiefs.  But  we  believe  there  are 
fewer  examples  of  men  trading  with  their  opinions,  betraying 
their  convictions,  and  abandoning  their  principles  in  the  press 
than  in  any  other  walk  of  political  life. 

L6on  Faucher,  at  any  rate,  was  the  type  of  an  independent 
and  honest  journalist.  His  convictions  had  the  strength  of 
passions.  He  defended  them  with  extreme  eagerness,  whether 
they  were  popular  or  unpopular.  He  combined  the  fiery 
patriotism  of  his  race  with  a  genuine  love  of  self-government 
and  freedom ;  and  although  no  man  was  more  sincerely  attached 
to  the  constitutional  monarchy,  then  existing  in  France,  he 
was  constantly  haunted  by  the  thought  of  its  insecurity.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  King's  reign,  he  had  attained  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
the  ancient  city  of  Reims.  He  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
his  friends  in  Opposition,  M.  Barrot  and  M.  Thiers.  But 
however  fiercely  he  may  have  been  opposed  to  the  existing 
Administration,  he  foresaw  the  danger  of  carrying  the  warfare 
of  the  liberal  party  to  the  extreme  lengths  of  agitation,  and 
he  was  not  surprised  at  the  catastrophe  which  ensued.  The 
following  letter  to  an  English  friend  was  written  twelve  days 
after  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848.  It  is  a  page  of 
history: — 

*'  It  has  been  my  fate  for  several  years,  but  especially  in  the  last 
eight  months,  to  foresee  what  was  going  to  happen,  but  to  be  listened 
to  by  no  one  when  I  announced  it.  Ever  since  the  month  of  August, 
alarmed  by  the  violence  which  the  reform  movement  was  assuming, 
against  our  will,  by  the  faults  of  our  adversaries  and  of  our  friends. 
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I  determined  to  mark  my  own  line  of  political  condact.  At  the 
banquet  at  Reims,  which  was  given  to  me,  and  made  a  great  sensi- 
tion,  I  insisted  on  the  King's  health  being  drunk.  Mj  friends  did 
not  all  follow  mj  example,  in  spite  of  my  urgent  entreaties.  Thtt, 
therefore,  was  the  last  banquet  in  which  my  name  figured. 

*  At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  the  blindness  of  the  King  and  the 
insane  violence  of  the  Ministry  gave  a  more  serious  character  to  the 
struggle.  Debate  degenerated  into  civil  war.  I  was  not  of  a  stand- 
ing in  the  Chamber  to  alter  its  tone ;  I  therefore  stood  aloof.  I  bid 
not  desired,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  prevent,  that  banquet 
of  the  XII.  Arrondissement  which  the  irritating  language  of  the 
tribune  had  rendered  inevitable.  I  therefore  gave,  though  reliK- 
tantly,  my  assent  to  this  meeting,  knowing  that  we  were  about  to 
force  the  King's  hands  by  a  popular  demonstration.  It  might  still 
have  ended  peacefully  if  Barrot  and  Duvergier  had  not  allowed 
Marrast  to  draw  up  a  programme  which  smelt  of  the  Republic  & 
mile  off,  and  if  the  Government  had  not  betrayed  its  weakness  in 
attempting  to  display  its  strength.  The  impeachment  of  Ministers 
a  premature  step,  was  signed  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  outbretk 
which  occurred  two  days  afterwards.  The  infatuation  of  the  dynistj 
did  the  rest.  If  M.  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  were  not  ezpiatiD^ 
their  mistakes  in  foreign  exile,  I  would  tell  you  what  I  think  of  th« 
men  who  have  lost  France, 

*  On  the  Thursday,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  monarchy  io 
France,  I  went  early  to  see  Barrot,  who  was  tossed  about  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  first  by  the  King,  and  afterwards  by  the  people.  I 
urged  him,  as  he  had  the  power,  to  do  something  with  it ;  but  seeing 
my  advice  was  useless,  I  went  to  the  Chamber.  You  know  how  the 
mob  turned  us  out.  I  was  one  of  the  last  The  mob,  instead  ^ 
pointing  their  guns  at  us,  had  better  have  shot  us ;  that  would  tt 
least  have  ennobled  our  fall. 

*  You  know  what  frightful  disorder  prevailed  in  Paris  and  aroosd 
Paris  the  three  first  days  of  the  Republic.  I  was  no  longer  a  deputy, 
so  I  took  my  musket,  and  fell  back  on  the  ranks  of  the  Nationtl 
Guard.  .  We  expected  pillage  and  incendiarism.  A  member  of  the 
late  majority  lay  hid  in  my  house.  I  at  first  thought  of  endeavourio^ 
to  rally  my  colleagues,  and  raise  their  courage.  But  soon  afterwards 
I  set  to  work  to  give  employment  to  the  workmen  on  the  Strasbor* 
Railway.  I  reflected  that  anarchy  had  triumphed  in  1798,  chieflj 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  had  despaired 
of  their  cause  too  soon ;  that  the  country  was  too  enlightened,  too 
rich,  too  strong,  too  reasonable,  not  to  be  saved  if  it  set  earnestly  to 
work;  and  I  therefore  agreed  with  my  friends  to  give  to  this 
Government,  which  we  neither  like  nor  esteem,  an  Independent 
support,  as  far  as  they  can  ask  or  accept  it.  The  Government 
accepted  the  offer.  I  have  already  drawn  up  for  them  a  plan  for; 
the  reorganisation  of  the  police  of  Paris,  and  I  am  engaged  in  pre-j 
paring  a  scheme  of  discount  offices.  I  am  also  consulted  on  thi 
basis  of  taxation.  I  feel  the  responsibility  thus  cast  upon  me,  and  I 
shudder  at  the  carelessness  with  which  the  men  who  are  ruling  ill 
support  this  load. 
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'  Bat  oh,  mj  friend !  what  a  cataclysm !  How  guiUj  is  the  dynasty 
to  have  opened  an  abyss  which  its  own  fall  is  Insufficient  to  fill ! 
We  have  in  prospect  a  general  bankruptcy,  war,  anarchy,  and,  what 
is  worse,  the  hatred  of  the  lower  classes  against  everything  that  is 
above  them.  ^  The  Government  is  well  aware  that  France  neither 
likes  nor  cares  for  the  Republic,  so  revolutionary  means  are  to  be 
employed  to  inflame  our  enthusiasm.  In  two  words,  everybody  is 
rained,  everybody  is  terrified,  and  no  one  is  free.  The  country  is 
making  marvellous  eflbrts  to  restore  order;  taxes  are  paid  in  ad- 
vance, people  flock  into  the  National  Guard;  the  whole  Liberal 
party  are  coming  forward  at  the  elections.  But  all  this  may  be 
neutralised  by  a  Government  without  intelligence  or  experience, 
and  brutal  in  its  instincts.  Cast  your  eyes  sometimes  on  the  perilous 
struggle  we  are  carrying  on  here  against  the  uprisen  elements  I' 

After  a  sharp  struggle  with  the  revolutionary  party,  Reims 
agam  sent  L6on  Faucher  as  its  representative  to  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  of  1848.  He.  took  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  of  the  conservative  party,  which  restored  order  to 
Paris  and  to  France  after  the  frightful  carnage  of  June ;  but 
on  the  important  question  of  the  choice  of  a  President,  he 
^parated  himself  from  many  of  his  former  friends.  He  re- 
spected the  uprightness  and  honour  of  General  Cavaignac,  but 
lie  was  convinced  that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  so  great  a 
task,  and  that  no  one  but  Louis  Napoleon  had  any  chance  of 
unitmg  the  sutfrages  of  the  French  people.  The  acquaintance 
<)f  Faucher  with  the  future  President  and  Emperor  had  begun 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  17th  September.  The  Prince  arrived 
there,  enthusiastically  elected  by  five  great  constituencies,  but 
Apparently  without  a  supporter  to  encourage  him  in  the  House. 
A  murmur  of  curiosity  followed  his  entry.  Faucher  looked  up 
from  his  desk,  and  exclaimed,  *  Where  is  he  then,  this  Louis 
*  Napoleon  V  The  member  next  below  him  made  him  a  bow  in 
answer  to  the  question.  It  was  the  Prince  himself.  Without 
ever  being  in  the  slightest  degree  a  Bonapartist,  Faucher  con- 
ceived that  in  the  then  state  of  France,  no  other  government 
pould  maintain  itself.  He  therefore  supported  Louis  Napoleon 
m  the  Presidential  election,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  was  at  that 
moment  by  far  the  most  arduous  post  in  the  State.  The  whole 
internal  administration  of  France  had  to  be  re-organised.  The 
position  of  the  government  to  be  defended  in  the  Assembly, 
against  a  formidable  and  revolutionary  Opposition,  and  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  to  be  crushed  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
which  was  done  most  effectively  on  the  29th  January  by  the 
combined  measures  of  General  Changamier  and  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  the  details  of  Faucher's  career 
in  these  eventful  years.  But  though  he  was  personally  at- 
tached to  the  President,  and  served  him  with  zeal  in  his  con- 
stitutional position,  no  man  was  more  opposed  than  Faucher  to 
the  Imperialist  tendency  which  was  becoming  every  day  more 
perceptible,  under  the  mask  of  Republican  mstitutions.  But 
his  conception  that  the  President  might  be  induced  to  accept 
the  position  of  a  constitutional  ruler,  by  the  voluntary  and 
legal  prolongation  of  his  term  of  oflSce,  was  obviously  a  ddu- 
sion.  A  period  of  Imperial  despotism,  sanctioned  by  an  all 
but  unanimous  vote  of  the  French  nation,  was  the  fatal  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  February  Revolution.  In  No- 
vember, 1849,  Faucher,  who  had  then  some  experience  of 
the  character  of  the  President,  wrote : — 

*  The  President  is  not  meditating  a  coup  d'etat  He  says  nothing 
of  that  Empire  of  which  all  the  trumpets  of  the  Ely  see  are  announc- 
ing the  approach.  But  the  coup  d'etat  will  come  by  the  force  of 
events.   \Yo\.  i.  p.  260.) 

The  coup  d^etat  came  two  years  later,  and  Faucher  was 
again  Minister  of  the  Interior  during  the  eight  months  which 
preceded  the  catastrophe.  His  fall  on  the  22nd  October  was  a 
sure  sign  that  the  President  had  at  length  made  up  his  mind 
to  act,  and  that  Faucher  was  no  longer  the  man  to  serve  him. 
From  that  moment  the  Presidential  government  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  conspiracy  of  African  generals  with  the  mutes  of  the 
Palace  had  begun. 

Public  services,  however  great,  which  are  rendered  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  and  which  serve  to  relieve  people  from  the 
consequences  of  their  follies  or  their  fears,  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  incident  in  L6on'«  Faucher's 
political  life  will  be  remembered  so  long  as  that  which  marked 
the  close  of  it.  Although  he  was  ardently  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Assembly,  his  name  had  not  beeti  included  by  the 
President  and  M.  de  Momy  in  the  lists  of  proscription  and 
arrest  of  the  2nd  of  December.  They  hoped  to  make  another 
use  of  him.  His  former  connexion  with  the  Government  gave 
a  certain  plausibility  to  the  supposition  that  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  stand  by  it  now ;  and  whether  he  stood  by  it  or  not, 
his  name  was  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  its  supporters. 
Accordingly  on  the  2nd  of  December,  immediately  after  the 
outrage  which  had  consigned  almost  all  his  personal  and 
political  friends  to  the  prison  of  Mazas  or  to  exile,  a  *  Con- 
*  sultativc  Commission  '  (as  it  was  termed)  was  named  by 
the  President,  in  which  Faucher's  name  appeared  without  his 
consent.     In  vain  he  remonstrated  against  this  new  species  of 
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robbery.  *  We  want  your  name,'  said  M.  de  Momy,  *  and  we 
shall  keep  it.'  Every  form  and  mode  of  publicity  was  closed. 
Then  it  was  that  Faucher  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  the  following  memorable  letter : — 

'  It  is  with  painful  surprise  that  I  see  my  uame  figure  amougst 
those  of  a  Consultative  Commission  which  you  have  just  ap- 
pointed. I  did  not  suppose  that  1  had  given  you  the  right  to  offer 
me  this  insult  The  services  I  have  rendered  you,  thinking  that  I 
rendered  them  to  the  country,  mi;;ht  perhaps  have  authorised  me  to 
expect  from  you  a  different  acknowledgment.  My  character,  at 
least,  deseiTed  more  respect. 

'  You  know  that  in  a  life  already  long,  I  have  been  alike  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  to  the  cause  of  order.  I  have  never 
taken  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  violation  of  the  laws;  and 
to  decline  the  charge  you  confer  on  me,  without  my  assent,  I  have 
only  to  remember  that  which  I  received  from  the  people  and  which 
I  retain.' 

Louis  Napoleon  crumpled  the  letter  in  his  hands.  It  struck 
home.  No  bolder  protest  was  addressed  in  that  crisis  to  the 
Ruler  of  France  ;  and  when  the  story  was  known,  Faucher  was 
called  all  over  France  *  the  man  of  the  letter  1 ' 

The  blow,  though  long  foreseen,  fell  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence on  every  liberal  and  independent  politician  in  France ; 
hut  on  none  more  than  on  Faucher  himself,  who  had  vainly 
flattered  himself  that,  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  ministerial 
power,  he  could  avert  it.  On  the  31st  December,  he  again 
TOtes  to  an  English  friend : — 

*I  write,  my  dear  friend,  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  The 
February  Revolution,  that  parody  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  is  to 
have  its  period  of  despotism,  after  having  had  its  period  of  anarchy. 
The  only  thing  that  is  real  in  all  this  is  the  humiliation  and  intense 
grief  of  every  man  who  is  sincerely  attached  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. As  for  the  masses,  the  excesses  of  liberty  have  taught  them 
to  tolerate  the  excesses  and  all  the  abuses  of  authority.  This 
dictatorship  is  already  aping  the  Empire.  The  President  will  make 
his  entry  to-morrow  at  Notre  Dame  under  a  dais ;  he  receives  at 
tlie  Tuileries.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  disaster  we  have  some  con- 
solations. The  head  of  society  is  untouched.  Personally,  I  am  at 
once  the  man  who  is  hardest  struck,  and  who  is  most  justified,  by 
what  has  occurred.  I  was  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  by  legal  means — and  the  possibility  of  such  a  solu- 
tion is  now  more  than  ever  manifest — but  the  old  parties  in  the 
Assembly  would  not  understand  my  policy,  and  the  President  would 
not  adopt  it.  The  violent  course  has  prevailed,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  the  more  moderate  course  will  be  regretted.'  (Vol. 
p.  302.) 

Faucher  survived  the  coup    (Tetat  three  years.     He   con- 
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tinned  in  private  his  financial  and  economical  writings.  He 
gave  a  ready  and  generous  support  to  the  govemmenty  whose 
origin  he  abhorred,  when  it  cemented  its  alliance  with  England 
and  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war,  which  he  cordially  approved. 
And  possibly,  if  he  had  lived,  the  course  of  events,  and  more 
especially  the  adoption  by  the  Emperor  of  a  free-trade  policy, 
might  have  reconciled  him  to  the  form  of  government  which 
has  now  subsisted  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years  in  France.  But 
the  violent  exertions  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  severe  disappointment  which  attended  its  dose, 
gave  a  shock  to  his  nervous  temperament  from  which  he  never 
recovered ;  and  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  fifty-first  year, 
when  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  terminated  his  existence  at 
Marseilles,  on  his  way  to  Italy. 

The  record  of  such  a  life  is  necessarily,  like  the  life  itself, 
incomplete ;  but  it  is  of  use,  because  it  is  genuine  and  sincere. 
By  the  side  of  those  who  fill  the  broadest  page  in  history, 
because  thev  have  most  effectually  accomplished  the  objects  of 
their  ambition,  by  whatsoever  means,  some  space  may  be  re- 
served for  those  who  have  laboured  to  serve  their  country  with 
equal  energy,  but  with  more  conscientiousness,  and  with  le^ 
success.  Li^on  Faucher  was  a  man,  who,  born  under  less  un- 
favourable circumstances,  and  with  some  imperfections  of 
character  corrected,  would  probably  have  arrived  at  real 
greatness ;  and  if  he  missed  it,  it  was  not  for  want  of  talent, 
or  of  wiU,  or  of  integrity,  for  these  qualities  he  possessed  in  a 
degree  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries. 


Abt.  VIII. —  The  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal^  sumamed 
the  Navigator y  and  its  Results.  By  R.  H.  Majob,  F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L.     London:  1868. 

T^HE  illustrious  subject  of  this  biography,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary  to  remind  our  readers,  is  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator — we  adopt 
the  appellation  added  to  his  name  by  his  revering  country- 
men— was  the  originator  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  thit 
has  ever  affected  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Bom  towards  the 
.dose  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  filled  with  their  spirit,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  new  light  then  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  horizon  of  thought ;  and  he  became  Sie  herald  of  the 
noble  discoveries  which  form  the  glory  of  the  fifteenth  centorj, 
and  have  had  such  a  prodigious  effect  in  creating  modem  society 
and  ciyilisatio?!,    From  a  promontory  on  the  verge  of  Portugal 
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he  beheld  with  the  eye  of  scientific  genius,  how  the  untra- 
TeUed  Atlantic  might  yield  a  way,  round  the  mysterious 
African  continent,  to  the  ancient  seats  of  Asiatic  commerce; 
and  he  devoted  a  life  of  patience  and  toil,  crowned  fortunately 
with 'no  inconsiderable  success,  to  opening  this  unknown  path 
to  his  countrymen.  Year  after  year,  spite  of  scorn  and  neglect, 
he  laboured  at  his  self-allotted  mission  of  exploring  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa ;  and  though  it  was  not  given  him  to  see 
the  triumph  of  his  conception  in  the  voyage  of  Da  Gama, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  that  glorious  enterprise,  anticipated 
its  results  with  certainty,  and  laid  bare,  so  to  speak,  the  secrets 
of  the  deep  for  even  more  magnificent  adventures.  What 
ibis  indefatigable  and  daring  projector  accomplished  in  the 
interests  of  our  race  is  written  on  many  a  page  of  history.  At 
a  remarkable  crisis  of  human  afiairs,  he  turned  the  attention 
of  the  civilised  world  to  the  ocean  as  the  true  link  between 
nations';  and  he  directed  to  it  the  immemorial  traffic  by 
land  between  Europe  and  the  Asiatic  continent.  He  first 
reduced  navigation  to  a  science,  at  least  for  any  practical  ends ; 
it  was  owing  to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  mariner 
was  enabled  to  abandon  the  coast,  and  turn  boldly  towards 
the  open  sea ;  he  formed  the  school  of  the  first  seamen  who 
braved  the  terrors  of  the  untried  Atlantic ;  but  for  him,  and 
the  ideas  he  diffused.  Da  Gama,  Magellan,  and  even  Co- 
lumbus, might  have  never  traversed  the  illimitable  ocean. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  eminent  man  has  other 
claims  to  general  admiration.  In  the  age  of  Henry  Y.  and  of 
Talbot  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  soldiers ; 
he  was  a  pattern  of  antique  chivalry  and  faith  ;  and  in  circum- 
stances when  unscrupulous  ambition  might  have  placed  a 
Bceptre  within  his  reach,  he  approved  Imnself  no  ordinary 
statesman  and  a  patriot  of  unisulhed  virtue. 

We  can  hardly  believe  with  the  author  of  this  work  that 
the  name  and  deeds  of  thi^  illustrious  man  are  almost  wholly 
unknown  in  this  country.  Every  record  we  have  happened  to 
read  of  the  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  alludes  to 
Prince  Henry  in  terms  of  praise,  and  such  popular  historians 
^  Bobertson  and  Helps  have  each  devoted  an  interesting 
chapter  to  his  achievements  and  their  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. Yet  it  may  be  allowed  that  full  justice  has  not 
hitherto  been  done  to  the  pioneer  of  discovery  and  conunerce 
upon  the  ocean,  that  sufficient  prominence  has  not  been  given 
to  his  interesting  and  imposing  figure  among  those  of  contem- 
porary or  succeeding  worthies.  Mr.  Major  has  undertaken  to 
supply  a  deficiency  caused  in  some  degree  by  the  imperfect 
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state  of  the  Portuguese  archives,  in  part  by  the  early  decline 
of  that  Power  and  the  eclipse  of  the  fame  of  its  greatest  men, 
and  in  part  by  the  extraordinary  renown  of  the  famous  dis- 
coverers who  have  overshadowed  and  lessened  Prince  Henry's 
reputation,  though  in  truth  they  entered  upon  his  labours.  Mr. 
Major,  at  the  erJUghtened  suggestion  of  Count  Lavradio,  who 
has  so  lon^  filled  the  office  of  Portuguese  Minister  at  this  Court, 
with  the  nighest  honour  and  utility,  has  addressed  himself  to 
a  task,  for  which  his  professional  position  and  previous  writings 
well  fitted  him ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  book 
as  a  whole,  he  has  certainly  formed  an  accurate  conception 
of  Prince  Henry's  services  to  mankind,  and  he  has  collected 
much  information  on  the  subject.  He  is,  perhaps,  tlie  first 
English  author  who  has  seen  all  the  merits  of  the  celebrated 
Portuguese ;  and  though  his  researches  into  State-paper  offices, 
and  among  ancient  chronicles  and  records,  have  not  been  so 
fruitful  as  he  imagines,  they  have  not  been  barren  of  new 
matter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  digested  carefully  the 
results  of  the  work  of  other  biographers.  On  some  points 
he  has  added  considerably  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject ;  on  others  he  has  displayed  skill  in  elucidating 
truth  by  acute  criticism.  For  instance,  he  has  laid  down  more 
accurately  than  any  other  writer,  the  limits  of  mediaeval  dis- 
covery on  the  ocean  before  Prince  Henry  attempted  the  task ; 
he  has  illustrated  his  book  with  curious  maps  which  throw 
a  striking  light  on  ancient  geography,  and  on  the  early  dis- 
coveries of  the  Portuguese ;  and  his  examination  of  some  of  the 
old  voyages  to  which  credit  has  been  hitherto  given,  deserves 
attention.  This  volume,  in  short,  is  an  excellent  compilation  of 
interesting  and  carefully  considered  facts,  accompanied  by  a 
judicious  commentary  on  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
literary  skill  of  the  author  does  not  correspond  with  his  learn- 
ing, industry,  and  good  sense.  Mr.  Major  is  wholly  without  the 
faculty  of  brilliant  narrative  and  even  of  arrangement;  and 
his  book,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  say,  is  a  failure 
as  a  piece  of  composition.  What  should  be  a  tale  of  surpassing 
interest  becomes  in  his  hands  a  dull  mass  of  details,  put 
together  confusedly,  difficult  to  follow,  and  uninformed  by  a 
ray  of  imagination. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  fifth  son  of  John  T.  of  Por- 
tugal, by  his  Queen  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
'  time-honoured  Lancaster,'  was  born  in  1394.  Though  of 
Royal  descent,  and  of  the  mingled  blood  of  Plantagenet,  Valois, 
and  the  House  of  Hainault,  his  youth  fortunately  escaped 
the  influences  that  too  often  injure  those  born  in  the  purple. 
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His  father,  the  illegitiinate  son  of  Pedro  I.,  suruamed  the 
Crael,  won  his  way  to  the  throne  by  ability  and  valour;  and 
his  children,  as  they  grew  up,  saw  in  him  a  pattern  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  good  ruler,  maintained  in  his  state  by  the  loyalty  of 
his  subjects.  The  Portuguese  monarchy,  which  had  taken 
life  and  shape  when  the  decisive  battle  of  Ourique  had  freed 
the  land  from  the  Moslem  hordes,  was  torn  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  weakened  by  wars  with  the  Kings  of  Castile^ 
until  John  I.  consolidated  its  provinces,  and  secured  for  it  a 
glorious  peace  by  the  great  victory  of  Aljubarotta,  still  the 
brightest  day  in  the  national  annals.  This  triumph,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Cortes,  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  con^ 
quenDg  soldier ;  and  his  reign,  fortunate  at  home  and  abroad^ 
is  commemorated  in  the  history  of  Portugal  as  its  most  pros- 
perous and  brilliant  period.  Prince  Henry,  like  all  the  sons 
of  the  King,  was  brought  up  with  assiduous  care,  the  Queen^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  her  noble  ancestress, 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  having  minutely  superintended  his  edu- 
cation; and  he  was  trained  in  the  various  accomplishments 
of  die  soldier  and  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  became 
well  versed  in  martial  exercises,  and  in  the  theory  of  war  as  it 
was  then  understood ;  and  his  mind  was  enlarged  by  visits  to 
the  Courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where 
the  already  brilliant  results  of  the  trade  between  England 
and  the  Low  Countries  may  possibly  have  attracted  his  at- 
tention. But  from  earliest  youtli  his  thoughts  were  turned  to 
the  art  in  which  he  was  to  gain  an  illustrious  name  for  himself 
and  his  country  ;  the  chart,  the  compass,  and  the  nautical  in- 
struments of  the  age  were  constantly  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
applied  himself  with  precocious  industry  to  mathematics  and 
the  science  of  navigation.  In  these  studies  he  received  the 
aid  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  Arabian 
astronomers  and  Venetian  seamen,  and  before  twenty  he  had 
amassed  a  vast  store  of  information  on  these  subjects.  An  ac- 
cident, perhaps,  directed  his  mind  to  the  peculiar  line  of 
experiment  and  inquiry  that  was  to  lead  to  his  future  dis- 
coveries. When  quite  young,  his  brother  Don  Pedro  had 
travelled  to  the  Kepublic  of  Venice ;  had  been  well  received 
ty  the  haughty  signoria ;  and  had  [obtained  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
traordinary travels  of  Marco  Polo,  till  then  concealed,  and  a 
map  of  the  globe  on  which  the  geographer  had  indicated 
faintly  a  possible  limit  to  the  African  continent  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  These  documents,  pregnant  with  matter  of  thought  to 
^  inquiring  intellect  of  that  day,  may  have  suggested  to  Prince 
Henry  the  ideas  that  inspired  him  in  his  subsequent  efforts. 
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It  was  not,  however,  by  these  pursuits  that  the  royal 
student  was  first  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  civilised  world. 
By  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  vehement 
tide  of  Mohammedan  invasion  which  had  once  rolled  over  the 
Guadarramas,  and  had  penetrated  to  the  stream  of  the  Douro, 
was  beaten  behind  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  power  of 
the  infidels  had  rapidly  declined  with  the  growth  of  the  Pen- 
insular monarchies.  Though  they  still  held  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  as  well  as  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Granada, 
their  departure  was  felt  to  be  at  hand ;  and  the  Peninsular 
nations  had  already  begun  to  assail  them  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  In  1415  John  I.  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  besi^ 
the  Moorish  city  of  Ceuta,  which,  placed  on  the  inner  verge  of 
the  straits,  was  at  that  time  a  considerable  emporium  for  the 
trade  between  the  East  and  Western  Europe.  This  expedi- 
tion, which  was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  hitherto  unknown  in 
Portugal,  was  undertaken  in  order  to  ^n  distinction  for  the 
sons  of  the  King,  and  had  been  planned  by  the  Queen,  *  who 

*  like  an  Englishwoman,'  in  the  chronicler's  words,  *  was  a 
^  noble  lady  and  a  good  hater  of  Jews  and  Moriscoes.'  She 
just  lived  to  see  the  preparations  completed  in  the  harbours  of 
Portugal;  and,  having  summoned  her  sons  to  her  bedside, 
she  enjoined  them  ^  to  win  like  knights  their  spurs,'  and  gave 
them  ^  new  swords  to  fight  the  Moslem.'  The  armada,  com- 
posed of  more  than  two  hundred  vessels,  among  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Walsingham,  *  twentynseven  English  were  very 
^  notable,'  and  with  fifty  thousand  combatants  on  board,  had 
Prince  Henry  for  its  principal  commander ;  and  afler  a  passage 
in  which  his  seamanship  and  coolness  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
it  cast  anchor  in  the  straits  of  Ceuta.  Delays  and  disappoint- 
tnents  intervened  to  render  success  for  a  time  uncertain ;  until, 
probably  at  Prince  Henry's  suggestion,  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
haying  formed  two  squadrons,  enabled  the  assailants  to  effect 
a  landing  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  isthmus  on  which  the 
town  and  fortress  were  built.  Prince  Henry  led  one  of  the 
attacking  detachments;  and  fell  on  the  enemy  with  such 
«ldll  and  force,  that  though  the  contest  for  a  time  was  doubtful, 
and  he  was  even  reported  as  dead,  he  made  good  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  Portuguese 
army  had  entered  the  place  from  the  other  shore ;  and  after  a 
bloody  struggle  in  which  we  are  told  ^  the  English  sent  many 

*  to  hell,'  the  citadel  was  abandoned  to  the  conquerors.  This 
exploit,  being  the  first  decided  triumph  gained  over  the  Moon 
on  their  own  soil,  resounded  far  and  wide  over  Christendom, 
and  the  chief  glory  of  it,  by  common  consent,  was  attributed  to 
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the  young  sailor-Prince  who  had  been  the  genius  of  the  ex- 
pedition. A  few  years  afterwards  we  are  informed  that  the 
'  PopOy  the  Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  England  * 
wished  to  give  I^rince  Henry  a  command  in  their  armies ;  and 
he  must  have  been  no  ordinary  soldier  who  was  thought  not 
unworthy  to  ride  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  hero  of  Agin- 
court. 

Prince  Henry,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  by  the  pur- 
suits of  war  from  his  proper  vocation.  The  expedition  to 
Centa  gave  him  the  means  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
Afiica,  and  probably  confirmed  his  purpose  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  that  unknown  continent.  The  Moorish  prisoners 
spread  the  report,  till  tiien  hardly  believed  in  Europe,  of  vast 
regions  in  the  distant  West  abounding  in  ivory,  gold,  and 
slaves,  which  fed  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
the  fertile  countries  and  mighty  rivers  which  invited  adven- 
ture and  discovery.  The  Prince,  already  perfectly  informed 
with  all  that  me^seval  geography  and  science  had  collected 
upon  this  curious  subject,  had  satisfied  himself  that  a  way  by  sea 
to  India  could  be  opened  by  sailing  round  Africa;  and  he  applied 
himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  finding  out  the  unknown 
passage.  The  difficulties  in  his  path  might  have  appalled  a  less 
earnest  and  resolute  spirit.  Up  to  this  time  the  African  coast 
had  not  been  explored  beyond  Cape  Non ;  Cape  Boyador,  it 
is  almost  certain,  was  the  extreme  limit  of  known  discovery  ; 
and  this  dangerous  point,  with  its  sands  and  reefs,  and  cross 
currents  felt  leagues  at  sea,  seemed  to  forbid  the  mariner  to 
proceed  southwards.  The  rude  and  feeble  vessels  of  the  age, 
with  their  scanty  tonnage,  their  low  wa,ists,  their  clumsy 
rigging,  and  their  awkward  stems,  were  iU-fitted  to  brave  a 
tempestuous  ocean  or  even  to  attempt  a  long  voyage ;  and 
though  the  compass  had  been  invented,  few  navigators  had 
dared  to  leave  land  at  a  distance,  and  to  plough  boldly  the 
broad  waste  of  waters.  The  appliances  by  which  the  modem 
seaman  ascertains  unerringly  his  position  were  unknown  or 
imperfect  as  yet ;  observations  were  taken  only  by  the  stars ; 
no  means  existed  to  fix  the  longitude ;  no  exact  charts  mapped 
out  the  deep;  no  welcome  lights  held  out  their  signals  to 
beacon  the  port  or  the  hidden  peril.  Under  these  conditions 
were  European  sails  to  set  out  on  the  wild  Atlantic — ^that  vast 
nntraveUed  mystery  of  creation,  which  was  stiU  mentioned  with 
awe  as  the  sea  of  darkness,  and  considered  by  thousands  as  the 
boundary  of  the  world,  though  faint  glimpses  of  light  of  late 
years  had  been  cast  on  its  hidden  secrets,  and  lands  had  been 
found  concealed  in  its  bosom  ?   And  was  the  course  of  discovery 
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to  proceed  along  Africa — that  immense  region  which  andent 
geography  had  never  mastered,  which  was  known  to  contain 
vast  torrid  deserts  unapproachable  by  the  feet  of  men,  and 
which  probably  ended  in  a  burning  zone  of  uninhabitable 
sands  and  parching  solitudes  ?  How  could  India  be  reached 
across  obstacles  made  insurmountable  by  nature  herself? 

Neither  these  diflSculties,  nor  the  popular  notions  that  in- 
vested them  with  visionary  terror,  were  sufficient  to  daunt 
the  illustrious  Portuguese.  More  and  more  convinced,  as  he 
extended  his  studies,  that  the  circumnavigation  of  Afiica  wag 
possible,  and  was  the  most  easy  way  to  the  East,  he  made 

? reparations  to  carry  out  his  object     He  left  the  Court  and 
^alace  at  Cintra,  and  betook  himself  to  a  lonely  promontory 
on  the  extreme  south-western  verge  of  Portugal  named  Sagres, 
from  an  ancient  tradition  that  it  had  been  an  abode  of  the  gods 
of  the  Iberians.      The  place  was  suited  to  the  enthusiastic 
thinker  who  had  chosen  it  as  the  scene  of  his  labours.    A 
barren  isthmus  of  sand  and  rock,  almost  cut  off  from  the  main 
land,  looked  out  everywhere  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  seemed 
as  it  \vere   placed  there  to  send  out  the   explorer  from  its 
dreary  bounds  to  the  broad  ocean.     Prince  Henry  made  hk 
abode  in  this  spot  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  learned  fol- 
lowing of  scientific  and  able  fellow-workers  to  aid  him  in  his 
arduous  project.    An  observatory  was  built ;  geographers  were 
encouraged  to  make  reports  on  the  probable  configuration  of 
Africa ;  charts  and  maps  were  examined  or  designed ;  the  best 
pilots  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  consulted  upon  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean ;  ship-building  was  studied,  and  eflbrts  were 
made  to  fit  out  ships  for  distant  voyages.    By  1418  the  Prince 
had  despatched  two  vessels  to  explore  the  coast  beyond  Cap 
Boyador  and  to  discover  the  regions  that  lay  beyond ;  and  for 
years  afterwards  an  annual  expedition  waa  sent  out  with  the 
same  object.     But  his  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  fruitless;  the 
waves  and  rocks  of  the  dreaded  Cape  drove  back  mariners  as 
yet  too  timid  to  venture  into  the  open  sea ;  and  season  after 
season  the  returning  sails  brought  back  a  tale  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  attempt,  and  of  the  many  dangers  of  the  tempestu- 
ous ocean.  The  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  Portugal  denounced 
Prince  Henry  as  a  wild  dreamer,  and  uttered  the  usual  doleful 
prophecies  that  too  often  have  marred  the  prospects  of  geniu:?^ 
He  would  ruin  the  kingdom  and  drain  it  of  men ;  he  waa  bent 
on  a  wicked  and  useless  enterprise ;   Cape  Boyador  was  evi- 
dently marked  out  by  Providence  as  the  limit  of  navigation ; 
whoever  ventured  to  go  beyond  it  would  be  shipwrecked,  or 
certainly  perish  miserably  through  intolerable  heat  or  over- 
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whelming  storms.  But  confident^  self-contained^  and  patient^ 
the  royal  projector  toiled  on  ;  and  at  last  a  vista  of  hope  was 
to  open  through  what  seemed  an  impenetrable  maze  of  dark- 
ness. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Major,  we  think,  would  have  done  well 
if  he  had  described  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the'  age  and 
navigation  amongst  the  European  nations,  for  such  an  account 
would  have  set  the  labours  of  Prinze  Henry  in  their  true 
y^ht.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Venetian  Republic  was  the  carrier  of  the  world ;  its  galleys 
commanded  the  Mediterranean ;  its  pilots  and  sailors  were  un- 
rivalled in  skill ;  it  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
between  the  East  and  the  people  of  Europe.  In  the  north 
there  was  a  considerable  intercourse  between  England,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  Hanse  Towns ;  and  British  mer- 
chantmen made  their  way  regularly  to  the  coasts  of  France, 
and  even  as  far  as  Iceland.  But  the  open  seas  were  almost 
unvisited ;  the  mariner  shunned  the  Atlantic  main ;  and  the 
trade  which  from  the  first  dawn  of  history  had  flourished  be- 
tween the  West  and  Asia  went  on  steadily  in  its  ancient 
channels,  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  through  Persia  and  Syria. 
This  state  of  things  shows  how  grand  was  the  conception  of 
the  Portuguese  Prince,  and  how  immense  was  the  revolution 
he  contemplated  and  resolved  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Major, 
however,  in  order  to  prove  the  merits  of  the  Prince  as  an 
explorer  has  investigated  with  praiseworthy  diligence  from 
ancient  documents,  maps,  and  books,  the  extent  of  knowledge 
possessed  at  this  time  respecting  Africa  and  the  adjacent  ocean, 
and  has  reviewed  the  claims  put  forward  to  prior  discovery 
in  this  region.  This  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  his  Tfork ; 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  and  of  ingenious  and 
exact  criticism,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  a  future 
historian  of  the  period. 

As  regards  the  groups  of  the  Atlantic  islands  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  probable  that  the  vague 
traditions  of  the  ancients  were  never  wholly  forgotten;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  off  Cape  de  Verde,  they  seem  to  have 
been  partly  discovered  before  the  generation  of  Prince  Henry ; 
these  discoveries,  however,  having  been  made  in  a  great 
measure  by  accident  alone,  and  having  recently  fallen  out  of 
memory.  Thus  the  Azores  are  laid  down  with  distinctness  in 
a  map  of  1351,  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence ; 
though  no  record  exists  of  a  Eiu^opean  sail  having  at  this  period 
approached  their  shores,  and  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
unexplored  until  long  afterwards  in  the  following  century.     A 
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legend  exists  that  as  far  back  as  the  days  when  the  Modem 
were  supreme  in  the  Peninsula,  eight  exiles  landed  in  the  woods 
of  Madeira  and  even  returned  to  the  continent  safely ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  another  map  at  Florence  that  the  adjoin- 
ing islets  of  Porto  Santo  and  the  Desertas  were  touched  by 
a  Genoese  expedition  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Here  again,  however,  the  slight  thread  of  discovery 
appears  to  have  been  broken,  and  for  years  afterwards  the 
entire  group  remained  unknown  in  the  wastes  of  the  oceaiL 
As  regards  the  Canaries — the  Fortunate  Islands  of  classic 
lore  and  even  of  the  Roman  Empire — they  were  never  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  even  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
as  early  as  1405  they  were  colonised  by  a  Norman  adventurer 
— Jean  de  Bethencourt  of  Grainville  near  Dieppe ;  and  Mr. 
Major  has  shown  that  they  were  visited  sixty  years  previously 
by  Genoese  vessels  in  the  service,  probably,  of  the  King  oi 
Portugal.  The  account  of  this  voyage,  it  is  said,  was  written 
by  the  poet  Boccacio ;  it  is  very  curious  and  abounds  in  interest. 
We  quote  the  following  passage,  for  if  at  all  accurate  it  di^ 
proves  the  tradition,  of  &e  extraordinary  barbarism  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  Canaries  related  afterwards  by  the  Spaniards  :— 
<  On  the  northern  coasts  of  the  island  (the  Great  Canary),  which 
were  much  better  cultivated  than  the  southern,  there  were  a  grett 
number  of  little  houses,  fig  trees  and  other  trees,  palm  trees  which 
bore  no  fruit,  and  gardens  with  cabbages  and  other  vegetables. 
Hero  twenty-five  of  the  sailors  landed,  and  found  nearly  thirty  men 
quite  naked,  who  took  to  flight  when  they  saw  their  arms.  Thi.' 
buildings  were  made  with  much  skill  of  square  stones,  covered 
with  large  and  handsome  pieces  of  wood.  Finding  several  of  them 
closed,  the  sailors  broke  open  the  doors  with  stones,  which  enr«ge<i 
the  fugitives,  who  filled  the  air  with  their  cries.  The  houses  were 
found  to  contain  nothing  beyond  some  excellent  dried  figs  preserre^ 
in  palm  baskets,  like  those  made  at  Cesena ;  com  of  a  much  fio^ 
quality  than  the  Italian,  not  only  in  the  length  and  thickness  of  it« 
grain,  but  in  its  extreme  whiteness  ;  barley  and  other  grains.  The 
houses  were  all  very  handsome,  and  covered  witli  very  fine  wood,  and 
as  clean  inside  as  if  they  had  been  whitewashed.' 

This  was  the  aspect  of  the  group  to  those  early  navi- 
gators in  the  true  spirit  of  marvellous  exaggeration  :— 

'  On  leaving  the  island,  they  saw  several  others  at  the  distance  o^ 
five,  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  miles,  and  made  for  a  third,  in  which 
they  remarked  nothing  but  an  immense  number  of  beautiful  tree^ 
shooting  straight  up  to  the  skies  (most  probably  Ferro,  remarkable 
for  its  magnificent  pines).  Thence  to  another,  which  abounded  in 
streams  of  excellent  water  and  wood  (Gomera).  At  length  thej 
discovered  another  island,  the  rocky  mountains  of  which  were  w 
immense  height  and  almost  always  covered  with  clouds,  but  wb«< 
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thej  could  see  during  the  clear  weather  seemed  very  agreeable^  and 
it  appeared  to  be  inhabited  (Palma^.  A  phenomenon  which  thej 
witnessed  on  one  of  them  (Tenerifie)  deterred  them  from  landing. 
On  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  they  reckoned  to  be  more  than 
thirtjf  thousand  feet  high  they  observed  what,  from  its  whiteness, 
looked  like  a  fortress.  It  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  sharp  point 
of  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  mast  as  large  as  a  ship's  mast,  with 
a  jard  and  a  latteen  sail  set  upon  it.  The  sail,  when  blown  out  by 
the  wind,  took  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  soon  afterwards  it  would 
seem  to  be  lowered,  together  with  the  mast,  as  if  on  board  a  vessel ; 
then  again  it  was  raised,  and  again  would  sink.* 

As  regards  the  continent  beyond  which  Prince  Henry  pro- 
posed to  attain  the  East,  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge 
on  the  subject  was  of  a  vague  and  uncertain  character.  Men 
of  science,  arauing  from  geographical  analogies  and  from  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  believed  that  Africa  was 
circumnavigable,  and  traditions  survived  of  the  ancient  voyages 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginian  Hanno.  In  a  remark- 
able map  of  1351,  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library — a  fac- 
simile of  it  will  be  found  in  this  work— the  coast-lines  of  Africa 
are  laid  down  with  some  accuracy  as  far  east  and  west  as  Nubia 
and  Cape  Non ;  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the  Senegal  is 
indicated,  though  the  two  rivers  are  represented  as  forming 
one;  and  a  distinct  limit  is  not  only  assigned  to  the  continent 
to  the  south,  but  its  great  bend  eastward  by  Guinea  and  Benin 
is  delineated  with  sufficient  correctness.  As  this  map,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  outline  as  respects  everything  below  the  region 
included  between  the  Nile  and  the  Senegal,  Mr.  Major  con- 
tends, and  we  agree  with  him,  that  in  its  sketch  of  the  west  of 
Afiica  it  simply  expresses  a  learned  conjecture  based  on  theory 
and  historical  traditions,  and  that  it  in  no  wise  sets  forth  the 
results  of  actual  or  contemporary  discovery.  The  farthest 
bounds  of  positive  discovery  on  the  western  coast,  as  we  have 
already  said,  at  least  within  the  memory  of  man,  were  at  Cape 
Boyador ;  and  eastwards,  perhaps,  the  trade  with  India  by  sea, 
or  overland  through  Egypt,  had  made  Europeans  imperfectly 
acquainted  vnth  the  coasts  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  claims  have  been  urged  on  behalf  of 
certain  Moors  and  Genoese,  of  having  even  before  the  four- 
teeritti  century  rounded  Cape  Boyador,  and  run  as  far  as  Cape 
Blanco  in  a  southerly  direction ;  but  Mr.  Major  has  shown  that 
these  pretensions  are  groundless  or  slender.  The  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  at  this  period  was  hardly  more  than  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Vague  reports  were  heard  by 
the  Europeans,  who  traded  with  the  Moors  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  fertile  and  wealthy  regions  in  the  south-west ;  but 
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to  th6  mass  of  the  worid^  all  that  lay  beyond  the  seid)OflBd, 
Egypt,  and  the  Great  Desert,  was  a  dim,  awfiil,  and  mjsrterioiis 
blank,  peopled  with  savage  beasts  and  hideous  monsters,  and 
terminating  in  a  burning  wilderness.  On  the  whole,  when 
Prince  Henry  commenced  his  labours,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
even  the  configuration  of  Africa  was  not  really  known^  and 
that  the  route  he  chose  was  wholly  unexplored  except  for  the 
first  few  hundred  miles,  though  hints  or  the  truth  were  not 
wanthig  to  diligent  and  scientific  inquirers. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  against  this  conclusion,  worked 
out  ably  by  Mr.  Major,  that,  years  before  the  birth  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  had  been  visited  as  &r«3 
Guinea  by  French  adventurers,  and  that  some  colonies  w&% 
founded  by  them,  especially  one  upon  the  site  of  the  great 
Portuguese  station  of  Mina.  This  claim  rests  on  documents 
and  statements  that  appear  to  deserve  attention  and  eiiticitin. 
The  tale  seems  to  have  been  heard  for  the  first  time  in  1669, 
its  author  having  been  a  M.  de  Bellefond,  a  trader  to  Guinea, 
who  addressed  a  memorial  to  Colbert  upon  the  subject.  We 
quote  from  an  authoritative  summary  of  M.  Estancelin,  pub- 
lished in  1832  :— 

<  France,  so  long  and  so  cruelly  the  victim  of  the  folly  of  her 
masters,  began  to  breathe  again  under  Charles  V.  This  monarch 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  saw  the 
interest  of  encouraging  that  of  a  province  which  had  formed  his  own 
appanage.  The  Dieppese  took  advantage  of  these  favourable  incli- 
nations. In  the  month  of  November,  1364,  they  fitted  out  two  vessels 
of  a  hundred  tons  each,  which  set  sail  for  the  Canaries.  Aboat 
Christmas  they  reached  Cape  Verde,  and  anchored  before  Bio 
Fresco,  in  the  bay  that  still,  in  1669,  bore  the  name  of  the  Baie  de 
France.  Passing  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  thej  stopped  at  a  place 
named  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese  Rio  Sestos.  Struck  with  the 
resemblance  which  the  place  bore  to  their  native  city,  they  named  it 
Petit  Dieppe.  Their  trade  with  the  natives  procured  them,  for 
objects  of  Httle  value,  gold,  ivory,  and  pepper,  from  which,  on  their 
return  in  1365,  they  gained  immense  profit.  Encouraged  by  this 
first  success,  in  September  in  the  same  year  the  merchants  of  Booen 
joined  those  of  Dieppe,  and  the  Company  fitted  out  four  ships,  of 
which  two  were  to  trade  from  Cape  Verde  to  Petit  Dieppe,  and  the 
other  two  were  to  go  farther  to  explore  the  coast.  One  of  the  ships, 
destined  to  pass  on  farther,  stopped  at  the  Grand  Sestre,  on  the 
coast  of  Malaguette ;  for,  finding  a  great  quantity  of  pepper  in  this 
place,  it  took  in  a  cargo.  The  other  ship  traded  at  the  C6te  des 
Dents,  and  went  as  far  as  the  Gold  Coast.  It  returned  with  a  large 
quantity  of  ivory  and  a  little  gold.  .  .  .  These  expeditions  were  all 
made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Factories,  which  they  then 
called  loges,  were  established  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with 
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•iiie  natives.  .  .  .  The  abundance  of  spices  which  the  Normans 
brought  back  in  their  annual  T(>7ag^  produced  a  dimiQutipn  of 
their  value,  Thia  branch  of  commerce  no  longer  offering  $uch 
great  profits,  the  Companj  sent  out,  in  1 380,  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  called  the  "Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Voyage,"  which 
sailed  from  Rouen  in  the  month  of  September  to  trade  at  the  Gold 
Coast,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a  settlement  there.  This  expedition 
was  very  successful ;  the  "  Notre  Dame  "  returned  to  Dieppe,  seven 
months  after,  heavily  laden.  "  Thus  commenced,^  says  Bellefond, 
**  the  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  Rouen.  The  year  following 
(1382)  three  vessels,  «La  Yierge,' '  Le  Saint  Nicholas,'  and  'L'£sp6- 
rance,'  set  sail  on  the  28th  of  September.  *  La  Vierge '.  stopped  at 
the  first  place  which  had  been  discovered  on  the  Grold  Coast,  which 
had  been  named  La  Mine,  because  of  the  quantity  of  gold  found 
there.  '  Le  Saint  Nicholas '  traded  at  Cape  Corse  and  at  Moure, 
below  La  Mine ;  and  *  L'Esp^rance  *  went  as  far  as  Akara,  having 
traded  at  Fantin,  Sabou,  and  Carmentin.  .  ,  .  Three  vessels,  two 
large  and  one  small,  were  sent  out  in  1883.  The  small  one- was  to 
go  to  Akara  to  discover  the  sotithem  coasts;  the  two  large  ones 
were  ballasted  with  building  materials,  which  were  employed  in  con- 
structing a  station  at  La  Mine.  .  .  .  The  colony  soon  afterwards 
became  of  sufficient  importance  to  build  them  a  church,  which,"  says 
Bellcfond,  ^*  the  Dutch  now  make  use  of,  and  io  which  may  still  be 
seen  the  arms  of  France."  The  development  of  this  prosperity  was 
checked  by  the  frightful  calamities  which  burst  upon  France  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  VI.  The  decay  of  commerce  followed 
that  of  the  State,  and  when  its  sovereign  had  lost  his  reason, 
France,  delivered  over  to  party  contentions,  became  the  prey  of 
England.  At  this  unhappy  period  the  African  trade  began  to  de- 
crease from  year  to  year,  and  finally  disappeared.  The  station  of 
La  Mine  was  abandoned  before  1410.' 

In  support  of  this  extraordinary  claim  French  writers  have 
been  able  to  adduce  only  two  pieces  of  corroborative  evidence. 
A  M.  Braun,  a  native  of  Basle^  who  went  to  Guinea  in  1617, 
has  recorded  that  he  had  met  on  the  Gold  Coast  natives  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  who  informed  him  that 
Ltfi  Mina  had  been  built  many  years  previously  by  French 
merchants.  And  a  Dut^h  writer,  Dampier,  whose  book  is  well 
known,  has  stated  that  when,  in  the  decline  of  their  fame.  La 
Mina  was  captured  from  the  Portuguese,  his  countrymen 
found  there  a  ruined  battery,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Batterie 
Fran9ai0e,  and  marked  thus  13 — ;  the  rest  of  the  inscription 
being  efiPaced,  from  which  he  infers  that  it  bad  been  constructed 
at  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  have  no  space  to  examine  at  length  the  arguments  by 
which,  we  think  satisfactorily,  Mn  Major  disposes  of  these 
pretensions.  In  the  first  place,  he  convicts  M,  Bellefond  of 
several  errors  and  mistatements ;  and  he  contends  justly  that 
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little  credit  can  be  attached  to  a  tale  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury which  contradicts  the  entire  tenor  of  tradition  and  history 
on  the  subject.  As  regards  the  assertions  of  M.  Braun,  thej 
obviously  are  exceedingly  strange,  and  if  fairly  criticised  they 
amount  only  to  this— that  many  years  before  1617  the  Frendi 
had  occupi^  part  of  the  Gold  Coast — a  fact  that  does  not 
admit  of  dispute,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  La  Mina  wis 
built  by  Frenchmen  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  not 
possible  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  alleged  figures  on 
the  ruined  battery,  not  to  mention  that  Dampier  is  an  incorrect 
writer;  and  besides  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  rebutted 
by  considerations  and  proofs  that  leave  but  little  doubt  on 
the  question.  Every  contemporary  document  assigns  to  the 
Portuguese  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
does  not  refer  to  these  French  adventurers.  The  archives  of 
Dieppe  and.  Rouen  do  not  once  allude  to  a  series  of  ente^ 
prises  that,  if  they  ever  really  occurred,  would  inevitablj 
have  been  put  upon  record  and  treasured  as  the  proudest  of 
memories;  and  no  trace  of  the  colonies,  supposed  to  btve 
been  founded  by  these  early  explorers,  appears  m  the  beautifbl 
Dieppese  maps  which  commence  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
while,  as  we  should  have  expected,  their  names  are  seen  in 
the  Dieppese  maps  of  1626-1631,  when  the  French  had  become 
well  acquainted  with  Africa.  Besides,  if  these  discoveries  bad 
been  made,  they  could  hardly  have  been  unknown  in  1405-10 
to  Jean  de  Bethencourt  and  his  Norman  followers — his  estate 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe — and  yet  the  chroniclcn 
of  his  expedition,  the  chaplains  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
Canaries,  are  completely  silent  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Major 
further  refers  to  a  curious  diary  of  a  Dieppese  captain,  written 
in  1539,  as  affording  evidence  that  up  to  that  time,  a  centarj 
and  a  half  after  the  alleged  exploits,  no  claims  of  the  kind  bad 
been  preferred  by  the  mhabitants  of  Dieppe  or  of  any  otber 
part  of  France. 

It  is  fair,  nevertheless,  to  add  that  while  this  work  was 
going  through  the  press,  these  pretensions  have  been  reasserted 
with  emphasis  in  a  volume  lately  published  in  Paris,  Trbicli 
relies  upon  a  set  of  documents  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Major,  however,  has  satisfied  us  that 
these  papers  reached  their  compiler's  hands  from  a  question- 
able source,  and  that,  in  any  case,  they  deserve  little  credit 
We  transcribe,  however,  the  curious  narrative,  in  the  bope 
that  the  truth  may  be  elucidated : — 

'In^the  month  of  September   1364  of  the  Incarnation  of  oor 
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Lord,  those  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen  equipped  two  ships,  and  had  for 
admiral  or  captain,  Monsieur  Jehan  le  Rouenois,  a  man  of  great 
renown  in  the  land  of  Normandy,  and  sailed  a  long  time  on  the  sea 
till  Christmas,  to  a  place  called  Ovideg,  where  those  of  Normandy 
had  never  been  as  yet,  and  anchored  to  advance  their  affairs  at  a 
Terj  hot  place  which  is  called  now-a-days  Cape  Bugiador  which 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Guinea.     The  Gilofs  (as  the  people  of 
these  parts  are  called,  who  are  quite  black  in  their  faces  and  skins,  and 
quite  naked,  except  where  covering  is  necessary)  had  never  seen 
any  white  men,  so  that  those  who  saw  the  ships  were  frightened, 
and  all  turned  back  together  to  the  sea,  with  a  great  number  of  their 
companions,  to  see  these  Normans,  but  did  not  dare  to  get  into  their 
ships  till  they  were  assured  that  the  Normans  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
or  grieve  them.     The  good  sailors  who  were  all  generous,   gave 
them  a  profusion  of  little  toys  and  presents,  and  made  them  driok 
good  red  wine,  so  that  they  rejoiced  and  emboldened  them  much. 
Then  the  blacks  in  their  turn  gave  them  ivory,  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  things  of  their  country  very  strange  to  see.  .  .  .  Then 
Monsieur  Jehan  asked  permission  of  the  people  of  these  parts  to 
take  lands  and  build  several  houses  wherein  to  put  his  merchandise 
and  men  in  safety.     Which  the  chiefs  willingly  granted  him,  and 
helped  them  to  build  their  houses,  and  then  those  of  the  ships  drew 
up  their  vessels  on  the  coast.  The  chiefs  of  these  parts  much  desired 
the  alliance  of  Monsieur  Jehan,  and  from  this  time  began  the  com- 
merce between  the  sailors  of  Normandy  and  the  black  men.  ...  In 
the  year  1379,  Captain  Jehan  le  Rouenois  equipped  at  his  own  cost 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  ship,  which  he  called  *'  Notre  Dame  de 
"bon  Voyage,"  because  it  was  richly  carved  in  wood  and  beautifully^ 
punted.  But  he  launched  it  early  in  September,  for  he  knew,  as  has 
been  said,  that  the  tempestuous  rains  which  poured  down  on  these 
foreign  coasts,  three  months  before,  were  very  furious,  and  that, 
there  had  died  of  the  pestilence  and  illness  a  great  number  of 
men  in  their  houses,  as  the  water  and  the  air  at  this  season  have  a. 
had  smell  and  burn  with  continual  thunder.     Then  died  there  (may 
Ood  rest  their  souls)   Legier,  brother    to  the   captain,    Gervois, 
Bebille,   Haibiers,  Torcol,  Tiebau,  Doumare,  Odon,  Cambers,  all 
valiant  sailors  of  Normandy,  without  finding  a  single  physician  in 
the  country.    But  the  good  sire,  Jehan  the  captain,  returned  after 
^ter  in  his  ship,  with  the  fieet  that  remained  to  him,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  which  the  black  men  had  given  him.     The  King,^ 
who  was  at  Dieppe,  sent  the  Count  of  Ponticux  to  Monsieur  Jehan 
^d  his  companions,  and  desired  him  to  tell  them  that  he  wished  to* 
^  them  immediately.  .  .  .  And  the  King  prayed  Monsieur  Jehan^ 
the  captain,  to  relate  to  him  the  news,  aiid  the  marvels  of  the  country 
whence  he  came.     When  the  King  heard  of  his  great  prowess  he 
gave  him  gifts  and  bestowed  on  him  a  fine  estate  in  land.     He  also 
iiiade  him  admiral  of  his  navy.  .  •  .  Then  after  Monsieur  Jehan 
and  his  companions  were  well  feasted  they  turned  towards  Rouen  ; 
&nd  Monsieur  Jehan,  the  bold  sailor,  rode  with  his  shield  at  his 
^de,  on  a  palfrey  richly  harnessed  and  adorned,  and  the  rest  followed 
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as  they  could.  .  .  .  Then  at  Bouen  with  the  Archbishop,  came  (o 
meet  Monsieur  Jeban  and  his  companions,  a  grand  cavalcade  of 
lords  and  much  high  folks,  and  many  peasants  on  foot,  Serjeants,  and 
burghers  of  Dieppe,  Caen,  Cherbourg,  and  all  the  cities  of  Nor- 
mandy who  had  come  to  see  the  gentle  captain  and  his  bold  com- 
panions. .  .  .  The  following  year  Monsieur  Jehan  remained  wi& 
the  King's  agency,  but  sent  beyond  sea  his  ship  *'  Notre  Dame "  as 
before;  those  of  Dieppe  and  Bouen  their  ships  *'  St.  Nicholas"  aad 
*'  L'Esp^rance.^'     "  Notre  Dame  "  anchored  in  the  place  which  tiiey 
called  La  Mine,  because  of  the  quantity  of  gold  which  was  found 
round  about.     Here  is  that  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God 
which  Monsieur  Jehan  founded,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  little  strong 
castle  and  a  fortalice  and  a  square  house  which  he  had  made  on  a 
hill,  which  was  called  the  land  of  the  Prunans,  in  remembrance  of 
them  and  of  their  admiral,  as  abo  Petit  Dieppe,  Petit  Bouen,  Petit 
Grermentrueville,  and  Petit  Paris,   because  they  had  come  from 
Dieppe,  Bouen,  and  Paris.     Then  they  built  also  forts  and  castles  at 
the  places  called  Carmen  tin  and  Acra.     In  the  year  1410,  many  of 
the  Norman  sailors  went  away,  and  the  merchants  lost  their  wealth 
which  was  devoured  by  the  wars  which  then  were,  and  in  elevea 
years  only  two  ships  went  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  one  to  the  Great 
Siest;  and  a  little  while  afterwards,  as  the  wars  raged  at  sea  as 
well  as  inland,  the  mercantile  affairs  were  disturbed  and  destroyed.' 

On  a  general  review  of  the  evidence  therefore,  we  may  say, 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  that  when  Prince 
Henry  formed  his  design,  the  western  coasts  of  the  African 
continent  had  not  been  discovered  south  of  Cape  Boyador, 
which  had  long  been  considered  an  impassable  barrier ;  aad 
that,  although  the  adjoining  group  of  islands  may  have  been 
imperfectly  known,  but  little>  save  in  theory  and  speculationy 
had  been  accomplished  to  remove  the  veil  that  hung  over 
the  mysterious  Atlantic.  For  years,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Prince  were  baffled  by  Ae 
formidable  Cape ;  but  his  navigators^  though  almost  by  chance, 
were  more  successful  in  another  direction.  In  1418,  'two 
*  squires  in  his  household,  Zarco  and  Vaz,'  having  been  driven 
out  of  their  course  by  a  storm,  struck  the  desert  islet  of  Porto 
Santo ;  and  soon  afterwards  Portuguese  sails  were  seen  in  the 
beautiful  roads  of  Funchal,  and  gleamed  through  the  dien 
dense  woods  of  Madeira.  This  was  not,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  in  all  probability,  a  discovery  made  for  the  first  time  in 
the  strict  sense ;  and  Mr.  Major  shows  that  the  old  tale  of 
the  English  lovers  flying  from  Bristol  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  who  reached  the  shores  of  Madeira  and  there  died,  is 
not  only  in  substance  true,  but  that  Zarco  and  Vaz  were 
indebtea  to  a  person  accidentally  acquainted  with  it,  for  in- 
formation and  guidance  in   their  voyage.      This  expedition^ 
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nevertheless^  was  am  event  of  a  remarkable  kiad^  for  it  turned 
the  attention  of  the  learned  steadily  to  the  possible  results  of 
exploring  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
far-spreading  empire  founded  by  Portugal  beyond  Europe. 
Prince  Henry  took  possesion  of  the  islands  with  the  usual 
solemnities  on  behalf  of  the  Crown;  and  favourable  reports 
having  come  to  him  of  their  natural  fertility,  their  ports  and 
atreams,  and  their  excellent  position  as  a  station  in,  the  ocean^ 
he  resolved^  with  true  genius  and  forethought^  to  plant  in  them 
a  Portuguese  colony.  Madeira  was  divided  into  captaincies^ 
Zarco  and  Yaz  being  the  first  chief  governors ;  .allotments  of 
land  were  given  to  adventurers ;  the  Prince  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  and  to  encourage  trade  with. the  mother 
country ;  and  to  him  was  due  the  introduction  of  the  grape 
whose  celebrated  produce  for  centuries  formed  the  great  staple 
and  wealth  of  the  island.  One  of  the  first  colonists  was  Bar- 
tholomew Perestello,  father-in-law  of  the  illustrious  Columbus, 
who  himself  inhabited  Porto  Santo  for  a  time,  and,  on  the 
shores  of  that  speck  in  the  ocean,  found  fragments  of  the 
Gulf-stream  drift,  that  indicated  to  his  sagacious  mind  the 
existence  of  a  far  Western  Continent,  this  being  one  of  the 
many  links  that  associate  with  Prince  Henry's  labours  the 
exploit  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  infant  settlement 
throve  rapidly  and  soon  became  well-peopled  and  flourishing. 
One  of  the  most  graphic  of  the  old  chroniclers  who  wrote  in 
1455  declared  that  Madeira  at  that  time  could  muster  eight 
huadred  armed  men;  and  he  has  described  minutely  its 
churches  and  convents,  its  garden-like  fields  and  fragrant 
woods,  its  rich  stores  of  sugar-cane  and  wine,  and  its  busy 
trade  vrith  Oporto  and  Lisbon. 

The  settlement  of  Madeira,  however,  did  not  immediately 
promote  the  object  to  which  Prince  Henry  had  devoted  his 
life.  For  a  long  time  the  yearly  caravels  were  despatched  on 
their  appointed  mission,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  came  back  in 
vain,  with  glocnny  tales  of  the  terrors  of  the  Cape.  As  late  as 
USioneof  the  most  experienced  of  the  Prince's  navigators  put 
back  after  reaching  the  Uanaiies,  a  storm  and  the  angry  Atlantic 
waives  having  prevented  him  from  proceeding  on  an  errand 
considered  by  most  men  fruitless  or  impious.  His  master, 
however,  rebuked  his  cowardice ;  bade  him  ^  trust  the  needle 
^  ^md  saiUng  chart,'  and,  disregarding  the  ^  Flemish  sailors,  ac- 
^  customed  only  to  the  narrow  seas,  to  stand  out  boldly  and 
*  derive  great  honour.'  This  command  prevailed,  and  in  1434, 
Oil  Eannes— his  name  deserves  to  be. mentioned — beheld  far 
^  sea  from  his  masthead  the  dim  line  of  surge  on  the  distant 
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Cape;  and  keeping  away  from  its  angry  currents,  ran  down 
aloi^  an  unknown  shore  that  trended  league  afW  league 
southerly.  The  obstacle  of  years  was  overcome ;  and  the  Por- 
tuguese having  put  to  land  found  patches  of  roses  of  a  kind 
sacred  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  home,  a  sure  sign  of  their 
Lady's  fitvour,  and  a  fair  omen  for  a  future  enterprise.  Gil 
Eannes  and  lus  crew  were  splendidly  rewarded ;  and  Prince 
Henry,  *  giving  glory  to  God/  redoubled  his  efforts  to  improve 
the  great  discovery  that  had  been  accomplished.  In  1436  an 
expedition,  with  Gil  Eannes  on  board,  was  entrusted  to  a  noble- 
man of  his  household  with  orders  to  double  Cape  Boyador,  and 
to  explore  the  new-found  region  beyond  it.  The  clux>nicle8  of 
this  voyage  are  extremely  mea^e,  and  the  imagination  must 
picture  to  itself  how  the  amazed  adventurers  saw  point  after 
point  open  on  their  gaze  as  they  sailed  onward,  with  land  ever 
on  the  distant  horizon,  and  how,  contrary  to  their  fears  and 
traditions,  the  shores  became  more  green  and  fruitful,  as,  in 
their  progress,  they  left  behind  the  arid  verge  of  the  Great 
Desert  This  expedition  attained  a  spot  four  hundred  miles 
south  of  Cape  Boyador ;  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  mys- 
terious continent  extended  far  in  the  same  direction. 

The  course  of  discovery  thus  opened,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  would  have  run  smoothly ;  yet  it  was  to  be  interrupted 
by  events  that  brought  out  the  high  qualities  of  Prince  Henry 
in  another  sphere.  In  1433  John  I.  died  after  a  long  reign  thiut 
had  founded  the  prosjperity  of  his  subjects,  and  his  crown 
devolved  on  his  son  Edward,  so  named  from  his  Plantagenet 
descent  Some  disorders  having  broken  out  among  the  nobles, 
the  King  was  urged  to  bring  wem  to  an  end,  and  to  arouse 
popular  enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  by  directing  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors,  and  Tangier  was  indicated  as  the  object  of  attack. 
An  expedition  blessed  by  the  Pope  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Henry — he  had  been  one  of  its  chief 
promoters — and,  in  September  1437,  a  Portuguese  army  was 
disembarked  near  the  Moorish  fortress  which,  conmianding  the 
straits  at  their  outer  verge,  was  already  a  stronghold  of  much 
importance.  The  issue  was  unfortunately  different  from  the 
great  triumph  achieved  at  Ceuta.  Prince  Henry's  forces  were 
too  snudl  for  his  task ;  his  materials  for  a  siege  were  inade- 
quate ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  assault  in  whicn  he  displayed 
his  wonted  courage,  the  Portuguese  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  host  of  infidel  foes  poured  in  to  the 
relief  of  the  city  by  the  neighbouring  chie&  of  Fez  and 
Morocco.  Their  situation  appeared  desperate,  for  retreat  to 
their  ships  was  cut  off,  and,  like  the  Athenians  before  Syia- 
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cnse,  they  were  hemmed  in  in  a  narrow  camp  from  which 
escape  was  ahnost  impossible.  Their  leader^  however,  was  not 
a  Nicias ;  and  the  infuriated  assailants  were  repeatedly  driven 
back  discomfited  by  the  handful  of  men  whom  he  animated 
by  his  noble  example.  At  last  a  capitulation  enabled  the 
Portuguese  to  return  home;  but  Don  Fernando,  one  of  the 
Eang's  brothers,  was  retained  by  the  victors  as  a  hostage,  and 
they  even  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  the  great  prize  of  the 
last  war,  Ceuta.  If  in  this  affair  Prince  Henry  is  liable  in 
some  degree  to  the  charge  of  rashness,  he  proved  himself  an 
undaunted  soldier;  and  soon  afterwards  he  won  golden  opi- 
nions as  a  patriotic  and  able  statesman.  Don  Fernando  having 
died  in  a  captivity  made  horrible  by  his  barbarian  jaUera,  the 
Bang  followed  him  ere  long  to  the  grave,  leaving  the  throne  to 
an  infant  as  his  successor.  The  country  was  distracted  by 
factions,  and  revolution  appeared  imminent,  the  widowed 
Queen  having  declared  her  intention  of  governing  in  the  name 
of  her  son  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Cortes,  and  of  disre- 
garding the  Regency  they  had  favoured.  Prince  Henry  for- 
tunately put  an  end  to  a  quarrel  that  threatened  disastrous 
consequences.  Insisting  witib  all  the  weight  of  his  authority 
on  the  paramount  rights  of  the  National  Estates,  he  effected 
a  compromise  by  which  the  Queen  remained  the  guardian  of 
the  young  King,  and  the  Regency  devolved,  as  the  Cortes  had 
decreed,  on  Don  Pedro,  one  of  the  late  King's  brothers.  In  thia 
crisis  the  princely  arbiter  might,  perhaps,  have  acquired  a 
crown  for  himself;  but  he  preferred  the  path  of  duty,  and  his- 
country  gratefully  acknowledged  his  services. 

After  uie  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  Prince  Henry 
returned  to  his  self-imposed  task.  For  a  time  fortune  appeared 
pnpropitious,  and  his  navigation  made  but  Httle  progress.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  records  of  voyages  m  which  only 
a  few  leagues  are  discovered,  to  describe  how  Cape  Blanco 
was  doubled,  to  revive  the  forgotten  names  of  explorers  whose 
memories  have  faded  into  obuvion.  About  1442  one  of  the 
Prince's  captains  succeeded  in  taking  a  chief  of  the  Anazegue 
tribe,  the  southernmost  of  the  Moorish  races,  which,  spreading 
down  to  the  Senegal,  reaches  at  that  river  the  Land  of  the 
Negroes.  This  event  made  the  Portuguese  acquainted  with 
the  traffic  which  from  remote  ages  had  been  carried  on  through 
the  Great  Desert  overland  between  Guinea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  afforded  a  prospect  of  intercepting  it  by  the  easier 
route  that  had  been  just  discovered.  JBv  this  time  Prince 
Henry  had  obtained,  after  the  pious  fashion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  grant  from  the  Pope  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  of  all 
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lands  south  of  Cape  Bojador^  and  his  brother  Don  Pedro  had 
accorded  him  the  nK>nopol7  of  the  trade  with  those  regions.  Im 
1444  a  fleet  of  six  caravels  was  despatched  to  explore  more 
fiiUv  the  Anazegue  coast  This  expedition — which,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  old  chronicler,  had  for  its  main  object  the  cos* 
version  to  Christianity  of  the  natives — proved  the  forerunner 
of  the  slave-trade  by  sea,  the  reproach  of  Europe  during  four 
centuries.  Yet  documents  show  that  Prince  Henry  endeavoured 
to  arrest  or  mitigate  this  commerce,  until  its  increase  had  made 
it  the  condition  of  success  of  exploring  Africa  farther^  and  we 
may  believe  that  he  really  wished  to  win  over  souls^  to  a  better 
religion.  The  following  sketch  of  a  scene  witnessed  on  the 
return  of  the  Portuguese  betrays  a  sympathy  with  the  captives 
a  later  historian  would  not  have  shown : — 

*0n  the  8th  of  August,  1444,  early  in  the  morning,  on  account  of 
the  heat,  the  sailors  landed  the  captives.  When  they  were  all 
mastered  in  the  field  outside  the  town  they  presented  a  remarkaUa 
spectacle.  Some  among  them  were  tolerably  light  in  colour,  hand^ 
some  and  well  proportioned ;  some  slightly  darker ;  others  a  degree 
lighter  than  mulattoes,  while  several  were  as  black  as  moles,  and  so 
hideous  both  in  face  and  form  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
come  from  the  lower  regions.  But  what  heart  so  harii  as  not  to  be 
touched  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  them !  Some  with  down- 
cast heads  and  faces  bathed  in  tears  as  they  looked  at  each  other ; 
others  moaning  sorrowfully  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  heaven,  uttered 
plaintive  cries  as  if  appealing  for  help  to  the  Father  of  Nature. 
Others  struck  their  faces  with  their  hands  and  threw  thems^Tas 
flat  upon  the  ground.  Others  uttered  a  wailing  chant  after  the 
fashion  of  their  country,  and  although  their  words  were  unintel- 
ligible they  spoke  plainly  enough  the  excess  of  their  sorrow.  Bat 
their  anguish  was  at  its  height  when  the  moment  of  distribution 
came,  when  of  necessity  children  were  separated  from  their  parents^ 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  brothers  from  brothers.  Each  was 
compelled  to  go  wherever  fate  might  send  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  effect  this  separation  without  much  force.  Fathers  and  sons  who 
had  been  ranged  on  opposite  sides  would  rush  forward  again  towards 
each  other  with  all  their  might.  Mothers  would  clasp  their  infants 
in  their  arms,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  cover  tbem 
with  their  bodies  disregarding  any  injury  to  their  own  person^  to 
that  they  could  prevent  their  children  from  being  separated  from 
them.  The  Prince  was  there  on  a  powerful  horse  surrounded  )sj 
his  suite,  and  distributing  his  favours  with  the  bearing  of  one  who 
cared  but  little  for  amassing  booty  for  himself.  In  fact,  he  gave 
away  on  the  spot  the  forty-six  souls  which  fell  to  him  as  bis  fifth. 
It  was  evident  that  his  principal  booty  lay  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  work.  To  him  in  reality  it  was  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  to 
contemplate  the  salvation  of  these  souls  which  but  for  him  wonld 
have  been  for  ever  lost.    And  certainly  that  tbonght  was  not  a  vain 
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one,  for  as  soon  as  these  strangers  learned  our  language  they  readily 
became  Christians.' 

How  true  a  description  of  what  fdlowed^  not  merely  as  re- 
gards the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of  the  abominable 
doctrine  that  humanity  should  be  completely  set  at  nought  in 
order  to  gather  proselytes  to  the  Church  1 

After  this  time  the  march  of  discovery  along  the  coast  was 
considerably  quickened.  Those  who  had  denounced  the  pro- 
jects of  Prince  Henry  were  among  the  first  to  extol  their 
wiadom,  and  die  prospect  of  gain  a&ured  hundreds  to  obtain 
his  license  to  trade  with  Africa.  In  1445  a  fleet  of  not  less 
than  twenty-six  caravels  was  engaged  in  exploring  and  in 
the  new  commerce,  and  part  of  them  sailed  from  Madeira,  in  a 
course  due  south  towards  the  mainland — a  sign  of  increasing 
boldness  in  navigation.  Some  of  the  adventurers  did  not 
slacken  sail  till  they  reached  the  estuary  of  the  Senegal — the 
fabled  Arabian  Nile  of  the  West — and  had  made  their  way 
along  the  fertile  shore  which,  watered  with  a  multitude  of 
afiBuents,  and  rich  with  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  here 
breathes  fragrance  far  into  the  ocean.  The  Land  of  the  Blacks 
had  now  been  attained,  and  within  a  few  years  Cape  Verde 
was  doubled  ;  the  country  around  the  Gambia  was  visited,  and 
the  sails  of  Europe  had  been  furled  in  the  streams  that  col- 
lect into  the  Rio  Grande.  By  this  time  the  Portuguese  had 
organised  a  regular  trade  with  these  regions.  A  fort  had  been 
built  by  Prince  Henry's  orders  at  Arguin,  in  the  Anazegue 
country,  and  merchants  resorted  hither  who  dealt  with  the 
Moors  and  Arabs,  whose  caravans  had  for  centuries  penetrated 
into  Negroland  from  the  coast-line  of  Tunis  and  Morocco.  In 
this  way  the  still  unexplored  and  remote  interior  became  partly 
known;  reports  were  brought  of  the  mysterious  realms  of 
Timbuctoo,  Gogo,  and  MeUi ;  the  avarice  of  the  Portuguese 
was  excited  by  tales  of  gold;  and  notwithstanding  Prince 
Henry's  opposition,  troops  of  slaves  were  frequently  torn  from 
their  homes  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  Lagos  and  Lisbon. 
There  is  little  interesting  in  the  accounts  of  the  chroniclers 
toiiching  these  events,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  ex- 
ploits 01  Marco  Tristram,  of  Diniz  Diaz,  of  Gonsalvos,  Pir&, 
and  other  explorers ;  but  the  following  passage,  which  exactly 
bears  out  what  Herodotus  recorded  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  an  African  tribe  in  Libya,  outside  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  shows  how  unchanging  have  been  for  ages 
the  manners  of  these  regions : — 

*  The  salt  is  cturied  by  the  negroes,  who  go  in  a  long  procession, 
^ach  with  a  large  block  on  his  head,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  fork*. 
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on  which  he  rests  the  block  when  he  b  tired.  In  this  way  thej  reach 
a  piece  of  water,  and  here  a  singular  traffic  commences  with  another 
tribe  of  negroes.  When  the  first  party  reach  the  water,  they  pile 
the  salt  on  mounds,  each  marking  his  own  pile.  They  Uien  retire 
half  a  day's  journey  to  give  place  to  the  purchasers,  who  will  not  be 
seen  or  spoken  to ;  these  come  in  large  boats,  as  if  from  an  island ; 
they  examine  the  salt,  and  put  a  quantity  of  gold  by  the  side  of  it, 
and  then  retire,  leaving  the  gold  and  the  salt  together.  When  they 
have  left,  the  others  return,  and  take  the  gold  if  they  find  it  enough; 
if  not,  they  again  withdraw.  The  purchasers  come  back,  take  the 
salt  for  which  the  gold  has  been  accepted,  and  leave  more  gold  with 
the  remainder  if  they  think  it  worth  more.' 

A  graphic  account  of  these  old  expeditions  will  be  found  in 
the  narrative  of  Cadamosto,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who,  at 
Prince  Henry's  instance,  made  two  voyages  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  Cadamosto  set  sail  in  1455,  in  a  caravel  equipped 
by  the  Prince,  and  under  the  care  of  a  Portuguese  pilot; 
and  in  a  few  days  reached  the  colony  at  Madeira  now  settled 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  has  described  vividly  the 
fertile  appearance  and  flourishing  industry  of  the  island ;  it 
had  become  already  a  station  and  trading  place  of  importance. 
The  Canaries  were  the  next  land  visited ;  and  the  Venetian 
has  given  us  a  lively  sketch  of  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  abori* 

S'nes  who,  under  the  rule  of  De  Bethencourt,  seemed  to  have 
stthe  faint  traces  of  civilised  life  they  formerly  may  have 
acquired.  Cadamosto,  on  his  arrival  off  the  mainland,  touched 
at  the  Portuguese  port  at  Arguin ;  put  in  at  some  points  of 
the  Azanegue  country ;  and  has  sketched  clearly  the  character 
of  the  traffic  then  lately  established  in  these  regions.  The 
Azanegue — the  natives  of  a  land  which  for  ages  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  slave-trade  between  Guinea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— were,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  most  degraded  race: — 

'They  were  a  poor  race,  and  the  most  lying,  thievish,  and 
treacherous  people  in  the  world.  They  were  of  middle  height 
and  thin ;  they  wore  their  black  hair  flowing  down  their  shoulders, 
and  anointed  it  daily  with  fish  oil,  which  caused  a  most  offensive 
smell,  but  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  embellishment  They  had 
never  seen  any  Christians  but  the  Portuguese.  They  thought  the 
ships  were  great  birds,  with  white  wings  floating  on  the  sea ;  then, 
seeing  them  with  the  sails  furled,  they  took  them  for  fish;  some 
thought  they  were  phantoms  wandering  througli  the  night,  which 
caused  them  great  fear,  the  more  so  that  they  could  not  understand 
being  attacked  at  different  places  at  a  great  distance  within  so  short 
a  time.' 

The  adventurers  next  proceeded  southwards,  passed  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Senegal,  and  sailing  slowly  along  the 
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coast,  beheld  the  forests  upon  Cape  Verde,  and  penetrated  into 
the  mouths  of  the  Gambia.  Standing^  on  farther  they  reached 
a  point  not  far  probably  from  Cape  Koxo ;  and,  as  they  drew 
nearer  the  equatorial  line,  the  North  star  seemed  to  sink  into 
the  waves,  while  the  unknown  signs  of  the  Southern  Cross 
shone  lustrous  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In  this  voyage 
the  Portuguese  repeatedly  landed  upon  the  coast ;  and  Cfacb- 
mosto  has  described  faithfully  the  manners  and  life  of  the 
aborigines.  The  race,  wherever  it  has  been  found,  has  alwavs 
shown  the  same  characteristics ;  this  sketch  of  a  chief  in  tne 
fifteenth  century  might  stand  with  some  of  the  modem  por- 
traits of  Grant  and  Speke  or  Dr.  Livingstone : — 

^  The  negro  kings  and  nobles  had  neither  cities  nor  forts  ;  their 
richest  habitations  were  miserable  villages.  The  Prince  Budomers 
authority  depended  chiefly  on  the  respect  the  negroes  had  for  his 
riches.  Personal  merit,  strength,  terror,  justice,  courage,  and  good 
looks  also  produced  an  effect,  and  Budomel  possessed  these  advan- 
tages. He  had  assigned  to  him,  for  himself  and  his  wives,  a  certain 
number  of  villages  which  he  visited  in  succession.  The  one  in 
which  Cadamosto  stayed  contained  between  forty  and  fifty  houses 
covered  with  thatch,  built  close  to  each  other  in  a  round,  encom- 
passed by  a  ditch  and  screens  of  large  trees,  with  two  or  three 
passages  for  entrance ;  each  house  had  an  enclosed  court.  Budomel 
had  nine  wives  in  this  place,  and  more  or  less  in  his  other  villages. 
£ach  wife  had  five  or  six  young  girb  for  her  service  with  whom 
their  lord  was  permitted  to  live  as  with  his  wives,  who  did  not  con- 
sider this  an  injury.' 

The  slave-trade  had  exasperated  the  race  in  many  places 
against  the  Europeans,  and  had  given  them  a  courage  not  its 
own.     This  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  encounters : — 

*  The  canoes  surrounded  the  prow  of  Cadamosto*8  ship,  which  was 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  There  were  fifteen  of  them,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  all  tall,  well-made  men.  They 
had  on  shirts  of  white  cotton,  and  white  hats  with  a  plume  which 
gave  them  a  warlike  air.  At  the  prow  of  each  canoe  was  a  negro 
on  the  look-out,  with  a  round  shield  that  seemed  made  of  leather. 
When  close  to  the  caravel,  they  remained  with  their  oars  raised, 
looking  at  it  with  admiration,  till  the  other  caravels  came  hastening 
up  at  the  sight  of  danger.  As  soon  as  they  came  quite  near,  the 
negroes  laid  down  their  oars  and  took  to  their  bows,  from  which 
they  discharged  a  heavy  shower  of  arrows.  The  three  caravels 
remained  stationary,  but  fired  off  four  cannon,  which  astonished  the 
negroes  so  much  that  they  threw  down  their  bows,  and  looked  on 
all  sides  in  the  greatest  terror  for  the  cause  of  so  irightful  a  sound. 
When  the  noise  ceased  they  again  took  courage  and  resumed  their 
bows,  coming  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ships,  and  bearing  the 
fire  of  the  cross-bowmen  very  bravely.     One  of  them  was  killed  by 
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a  shot  from  the  son  of  the  Qenoese  gentleman,  but  thej  contiamd 
their  attack  till  a  great  number  had  been  slam,  wi^out  the  loss  jof  a 
single  man  on  board  die  carayels/ 

Cadamosto^  in  his  second  voyage^  went  some  distance  sonth 
of  Cape  Roxo ;  and  he  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  on  his  return  to  Portugal.  But  though  Mr. 
Helps  gives  him  a  high  character^  and  he  certainly  was  a 
graphic  writer,  Mr.  Major  has  proved  that  the  real  author  of 
this  discovery  was  Diego  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  in  Prince 
Henry's  service.  We  quote  this  passage  from  his  narrative, 
long  buried  in  a  public  library  at  Munich,  and  for  the  first 
time  now  translated  into  English : — 

*  I  and  Antonio  de  Noli  then  left  the  fort  of  Zaga,  and  sailed  two 
days  and  one  night  towards  Portugal,  and  we  saw  some  islands  in 
the  sea,  and  as  my  caravel  was  a  lighter  sailer  than  the  other,  I  came 
first  to  one  of  these  islands,  and  saw  white  sand,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  a  good  harbour,  and  I  cast  anchor  there,  and  so  also  did  Antonio. 
I  told  them  that  I  wished  to  be  the  first  to  land,  and  so  I  did.  We 
saw  no  sign  of  any  men  there,  and  we  called  the  island  Santiago ;  it 
is  so  called  to  this  day.' 

While  the  mysteries  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  of  the 
Atlantic  were  being  thus  unfolded,  Portugal  was  agitated  by 
revolutionary  troubles.  The  animosity  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
King  against  Don  Pedro  broke  out  afresh ;  and  a  marriage 
between  the  daughter  of  that  Prince  and  the  young  monarch, 
Alfonso  v.,  had  only  aggravated  the  domestic  quarrel.  Civil 
war  ensued ;  and  Don  Pedro  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  soldier  in 
his  nephew's  army.  Prince  Henry,  who  with  his  wonted 
patriotism  had  endeavoured  to  compose  these  dissensioiis, 
rallied  the  nation  around  Alfonso's  throne  when  the  contest 
had  been  finally  decided,  and  became  his  most  valued  and 
most  trusty  counsellor.  The  King,  afterwards  an  able  ruler, 
was  fired  with  zeal  against  the  Moslem  excited  by  the  recent 
fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to 
attack  the  infidels  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  An  expedition 
commanded  by  Prince  Henry  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Al9a9ar;  the  place  surrendered  after  a  short  delay,  and  by 
this  exploit  he  more  than  redeemed  whatever  loss  of  repu- 
tation he  had  incurred  by  his  unfortunate  misadventure  at 
Tangier. 

He  returned,  however,  at  once  to  Sagres,  to  resume  labours 
now  gladdened  by  success ;  for  ere  long  one  of  his  captains 
passed  the  most  westerly  point  of  Africa,  and  heard  the  roar  of 
the  distant  thunder  on  the  cloudy  summit  of  Sierra  Leone.  This 
voyage  attracted  very  great  attention ;  the  south-easterly  bend 
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of  liie  oontment  seemed  to  assure  an  easy  passage  to  the  East, 
and  the  Prince  t^lcomed  with  legitimate  p-ide  a  pledge  tiiat 
his  projects  would  be  realised.  The  work  of  his  me  had, 
indeed,  been  more  fortunate  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
those  who  endeavour  to  carry  out  conceptions  beyond  the  ideas 
of  ^eir  i^e.  On  his  lonely  promontory  upon  the  Atlantic 
he  had  kindled  a  light  which  already  streamed  far  over  an 
ocean  before  unknown;  he  had  dissipated  much  of  the  impene- 
trable gloom  that  over-shrouded  a  vast  continent,  and  seemed 
already  to  throw  out  images  of  lands,  still  hidden  in  remote 
seas,  of  more  than  oriental  wealth  and  magnificence.  Nor  had 
his  practical  industry  been  less  than*his  far-seeing  scientific 
genius.  He  had  formed  a  school  of  trained  navigators  who, 
tor  a  time,  were  the  foremost  in  Europe,  and  became  the  fore- 
runners of  the  illustrious  seamen  who  accomplished  the  marvels 
of  tlie  sixteenth  century ;  he  improved  so  greatly  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  that  Cadamosto  has  left  it  on  record  that  no  ships 
equalled  those  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  under  his  care  the 
nautical  appliances  and  geographical  knowledge  of  the  age 
made  rapid  and  astonishing  process.  The  noble  art  by  which 
the  manner  puts  out  boldly  in  the  most  open  seas  imquestion- 
ably  all  but  originated  with  him;  and  if  we  consider  the  gran- 
deur of  his  designs,  the  skill  with  which  he  assured  success, 
and  his  steady  and  persevering  enei^y,  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Helps  that  he  should  ran^  as  second  to  Columbus  alone 
among  the  great  explorers  of  the  ocean. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  come  when  this  illustrious  man 
was  to  end  his  career.  *  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator ' — so 
runs  the  phrase  of  the  chronicler — '  having  fallen  ill  m  his  own 

*  town  upon  Cape  St.  Vincent,  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
^  1460.  And  King  Alfonso,  who  was  then  at  Evora,  and  all 
*■  his  people  mourned  over  the  Prince,  and  he  was  buried  in 

*  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Lagos.'     One  of  his  faithful  *  cap- 

*  tains '  watched  over  the  remains,  ^  while  the  priests  were 
^occupied  in  services  and* vigils;'  and  he  told  how  decay 
spared  the  noble  corpse,  ^  so  well  has  it  been  sung  by  the 

*  Church  that  thy  Holy  One  should  not  see  corruption.'  The 
country  of  Prince  Henry  at  least  did  not  fail  to  do  honour  to 
him,  and  through  its  chequered  yet  not  inglorious  history  has 
always  dwelt  with  pride  on  his  name,  though  it  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected  elsewhere.  A  magnificent  tomb  was  raised 
over  the  Prince;  and  in  the  monastery  at  Bataiha,  built  by 
his  father,  his  sculptured  effigy  may  be  seen,  rich  with  the 
blazonry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  orders,  among  which  is 
conspicuous  the  Garter  bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  VI.     There 
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18,  alBOy  a  statue  of  him  at  Belem ;  and  as  lately  as  1840 1 
monument  was  erected  at  Sabres  by  the  pious  care  of  DoBi 
Maria  II.  that  fitly  records  the  great  deeds  of  her  aocestor. 
A  miniature  of  him  in  chromolithograph  taken  from  a  pctnie 
by  a  mediaeval  artist  appears  in  the  n-ontispiece  of  this  volume; 
but  though  there  is  thought  and  power  in  the  face,  the  work  b 
rude  and  probably  fails  to  convey  the  true  expression  of  the 
features.  The  character  of  the  great  originator  of  modem  dis- 
covery upon  the  ocean,  of  the  sagacious,  earnest,  and  patient 
genius  who  inaugurated  the  triumphs  of  modem  navigation,  of 
the  saintly  warrior  of  the  old  time  who  was  yet  fillea  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  newi,  has  been  thus  drawn  by  an  old  chio- 
nicter : — 

*  Stout  of  heart  and  keen  in  intellect,  he  was  extraordinarilj  id* 
bitious  of  achieving  great  deeds.  Neither  luxury  nor  avarice  eTer 
found  a  home  with  him.  In  the  former  respect  he  was  so  tempenUe 
that  after  his  early  youth  he  abstained  from  wine  altogether,  while 
the  whole  of  his  life  was  reputed  to  have  been  passed  in  inviolate 
chastity.  As  for  his  generosity  the  household  of  no  other  uncrowned 
prince  formed  so  large  and  excellent  a  training  school  for  theyoun^ 
nobility  of  the  country.  All  the  worthies  of  the  kingdom,  and  still 
more  foreigners  of  renown,  found  a  general  welcome  in  his  house, 
and  there  were  frequently  assembled  in  it  men  of  various  nations, 
the  diversity  of  whose  habits  presented  a  curious  spectacle.  None 
left  that  house  without  some  proof  of  the  Prince's  generosity.  His 
self-discipline  was  unsurpassed ;  all  his  days  were  spent  in  hard 
work,  and  it  would  not  be  readily  believed  how  often  he  passed  the 
night  without  sleep,  so  that  by  dint  of  unflagging  industry  he  ooo' 
quered  what  seemed  to  be  impossibilities  to  other  men.  His  wisdom 
and  thoughtfulness,  excellent  memory,  calm  bearing,  and  courteooi 
language  gave  great  dignity  to  his  address.  He  was  constaot  in 
adversity,  and  humble  in  prosperity,  and  very  obedient  to  all  the 
commands  of  Holy  Church,  and  attended  all  its  ofllces  with  great 
devotion.  His  heart  never  knew  what  fear  was  except  the  fear  of 
committing  sin.' 

Discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  may  be  imagined, 
flagged  for  a  time  after  the  decease  of  its  illustrious  projector. 
E^g  Alfonso,  though  an  eminent  sovereign,  devoted  himseli 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  to  expeditions  against  the  Moors, 
and  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Castile  involved  Portugal 
for  a  while  in  troubles.  The  movement,  however,  of  explor- 
ing went  on ;  and  in  1469  the  King  farmed  out  the  traffic  with 
Africa,  on  the  condition  that  a  hundred  leagues  at  least 
should  be  discovered  annually  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
Line  was  passed  in  1471 ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  celebrated 
station  of  St  George  La  Mina  was  built,  being  the  stronghold 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Guinea,  whose  bristling  ramparts  and 
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quaint  artillery  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  illustrations  of 
several  antiquated  books  of  voyages.  Alfonso  died  in  1481; 
and  his  son  John  II.  applied  himself  with  increased  energy  to 
carry  out  his  great-uncle*s  projects.  Having  assumed  the  title 
of  Lord  of  Giiineay  he  despatched  a  series  of  expeditions  to 
Africa  of  considerable  importance.  In  1484  Diogo  Cam 
reached  the  estuary  of  the  Zaire,  landed  on  the  barbarian  shore 
of  Congo,  and  having  fixed  a  stone  pillar  in  the  ground  in 
token  mat  he  had  t^en  possession  of  the  country,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  still  existing  at 
Angola.  Diogo  Cam  was  accompanied  in  this  voyage  by 
Martin  Behaim — the  inventor  of  the  astrolabe,  supposed  by 
many  to  have  anticipated  Columbus  in  his  grand  conception — 
and  to  his  presence  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  remarkable 
daring  of  the  adventurers  who  not  only  had  advanced  so  far 
south,  but  seem  to  have  stood  farther  out  to  sea  than  any  of 
their  rival  predecessors.  We  quote  from  a  scroll  on  an  ancient 
map  an  account  of  the  expedition  by  Martin  Behaim  himself: — 

'  In  the  year  1484,  King  John  of  Portugal  fitted  out  two  caravels 
well  provided  with  men,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  for  three 
years,  and  he  ordered  that  after  passing  the  Straits  they  should 
proceed  eastward  and  southward  as  far  as  they  possibly  could.  The 
vessels  were  laden  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise  for  barter.  There 
were  also  taken  out  eighteen  horses  with  them  for  presents  to  the 
several  kings,  one  for  each  as  we  might  find  it  expedient.  We  also 
took  all  sorts  of  spices  to  show  the  natives  what  we  went  in  search 
of.  We  sailed  from  Lisbon  straight  to  Madeira  where  the  Por- 
tuguese sugar  grows.  Passing  the  Canaries,  we  passed  some  Moorish 
ships,  with  whom  we  interchanged  presents,  and  afterwards  came  to 
the  kingdom  of  Gambia,  where  the  malaguette  grows  eight  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  Portugal.  Thence  we  passed  twelve  hundred 
leagues  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Finfar,  where  grows  the 
Portuguese  pepper.  Far  beyond  that  country  we  found  the  cinna- 
mon, when  having  then  sailed  a  distance  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  leagues,  we  turned  back  and  reached  Lisbon  in  the  nine- 
teenth month  from  our  departure.' 

In  1486  Diogo  Cam,  in  a  second  voyage,  reached  the  twenty- 
second  degree  of  latitude  not  far  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
having  thus  advanced  to  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
southernmost  verge  of  the  African  continent.  Cape  Cross  was 
the  point  he  attained ;  a  stone  pillar  erected  by  him  remains 
on  l£e  spot  to  mark  his  discovery,  and  has  outlasted  the  claims 
of  his  countrymen  to  domination  in  these  distant  regions.  In 
this  expedition  the  adventurers  carried  out  the  process  of  con- 
verting the  natives  which  became  afterwards   the   cause   or 
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pretext  of  atrocities  of  a  frightful  kind.     The  King  of  Congo 
was  introduced  to  Christianity  after  this  fashion : — 

'  The  king  sate  on  a  throDe  of  ivory,  raised  on  a  lofty  wooden 
platform,  so  that  he  could  he  seen  from  all  sides.  From  his  waist 
upwards  his  hlack  and  glittering  skin  was  uncovered.  Bek>w  that 
he  wore  a  piece  of  damask  which  had  heen  given  him  hj  Diogo 
Cam.  On  his  left  arm  was  a  bracelet  of  copper,  and  from  the 
shoulder  hung  a  dressed  horse's  tail  which  was  a  symbol  of  royalty. 
He  had  a  cap  on  his  head  resembling  a  mitre  made  of  palm  leares 
so  skilfully  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  stamped  velvet.  Suy  de 
Sousa  made  his  obeisance  to  him  in  the  Portuguese  fashion  ;  and  be 
not  only  gave  permission  to  build  a  church,  but  ordered  one  of  his 
chieftains  to  provide  materials.' 

Within  a  century  from  this  time  the  Portuguese  had  esta- 
blished colonies  in  Congo  and  the  adjoining  countries  which 
for  many  years  were  wealthy  and  flourishing.  Their  com- 
merce with  the  interior  was  considerable ;  and  they  acquired  a 
degree  of  knowledge  respecting  the  centre  of  Africa  that 
excites  surprise,  for,  when  their  prosperity  declined,  it  passed 
out  of  memory  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  curious  folio, 
written  from  an  account  of  a  Portuguese  in  1591,  and  found 
by  Mr.  Major  at  Rome,  contains  a  map— a  facsimile  of  it  on 
a  reduced  scale  is  given  in  this  volume — which  displays  an 
amount  of  general  information  respecting  Africa  that  may 
be  said  to  have  anticipated  several  brilliant  results  of  modem 
discovery.  In  this  map  the  Nile  is  made  incorrectly  to  unite 
with  the  Congo ;  but  it  is  represented  as  running  through  a 
lake  corresponding  with  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  issuing  from 
another  lake  to  the  south — Tanganyika — the  true  top-head  of 
the  great  river  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  more  than  one 
distinguished  geographer ;  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  also  in- 
dicated, though  inaccurately  and  in  too  small  proportions. 
Lake  Tchad,  moreover,  is  laid  down,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Uniamezi — well  known  to  the  readers  of  Grant  and  Speke — 
and  the  course  and  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi  are  delmeated 
with  an  approach  to  the  truth.  The  author  of  the  map  adds 
this  commentary : — 

'  The  Nile  does  not  rise  in  the  country  of  Prester  John,  nor  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  nor,  as  Ptolemy  writes,  from  two  lakes 
lying  east  and  west  of  each  other,  with  about  four  hundred  and  fiftj 
miles  between  them.  For  in  the  latitude  in  which  he  places  tbe^ 
two  lakes  lies  the  kingdom  of  Congo  and  Angola  on  the  west ;  and 
on  the  east  are  the  empire  of  Monomotapa  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sofala,  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea  being  twelve  hundred  miles.  In 
this  region  Lopes  stated  that  there  was  only  one  lake,  on  tlie  con- 
fines of  Angola  and  Monomotapa.   It  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
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miles  in  diameter,  as  be  learned  from  the  people  of  Angola  on  the 
west  and  those  of  Sofola  and  Monomotapa  on  the  east ;  and  while 
thej  give  us  a  full  account  of  this,  thej  mention  no  other  lakes, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no  other  in  that  latitude.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  two  lakes  not  lying  east  and  west,  but  north  and 
south  of  each  other  and  about  four  hundred  miles  apart.  Some  of 
the  natives  think  that  the  Nile  issuing  from  the  first  lake  flows 
underground  and  then  reappears,  but  Lopes  denies  this.  The  first 
kke  is  in  lat  12°  S.  and  IVie  a  shell  and  surrounded  by  very  lofty 
mountainsy  the  highest  of  which  on  the  east  are  caUed  Cafate,  and 
OQ  both  sides  are  mountains  from  which  saltpetre  and  silver  are  dug. 
The  Nile  flows  thence  four  hundred  miles  due  north  and  enters 
another  very  great  lake  which  the  natives  call  a  sea.  It  is  larger 
than  the  first,  for  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  across  and  lies 
under  the  equinoctial  line.  .  .  .  From  this  second  lake  the  ^'ilo 
flows  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  island  of  Meroe  and  receives  other 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  river  Colues,  so  named  because 
it  issues  from  a  lake  of  that  name  on  the  borders  of  Mellnda.' 

The  voyages  of  Diogo  Cam  incited  the  King  to  renewed 
exertions;  he  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  acquire* 
more  information  respecting  Africa,  By  this  time  the  Por- 
tnguese  had  established  a  number  of  stations  along  the  coast ; 
they  claimed  possession  of  the  entire  seaboard  from  Cape 
Boyador  to  the  Kiver  Nourse ;  they  had  entered  into  a  variety 
of  relations  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Benin  and  Congo. 
Having  heard  from  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  blacks  that  a  great 
potentate  lived  in  the  interior  who  received  the  homage  of  the 
races  by  the  sea,  the  King  was  convinced  that  this  was  no 
other  than  the  Prester  John  of  mediaeval  descriptions — rthe 
mysterious  Emperor  of  Abyssinia — and,  cdnnepting  the  tale 
with  what  had  been  already  discovered  by  exploring  the  coast, 
he  felt  more  and  more  assured  that  Africa  would  open  the 
expected  route  to  India.  Two  adventurers  named  Covilham 
and  Payva  were  despatched  with  orders  to  visit  Abyssinia,  and 
to  make  their  way  from  thence  to  the  East ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  and  entrusted  to  Bartho- 
lomew Diaz,  the  most  experienced  seaman  in  Portugal,  with 
the  object  of  advancing  still  farther  in  a  southerly  course  along 
the  continent.  Covilham  and  Payva  separated  at  Aden,  having 
sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Isthmus ;  and  Payva  died 
within  a  few  months,  after  landing  at  Suakim  and  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  penetrate  the  Abyssinian  ranges.  His  com- 
panion, however,  was  more  fortunate ;  he  embarked  boldly  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  reached  Calicut  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
being  the  first  Portuguese  ever  seen  in  these  lands ;  and 
touching  on  his  return  at  Sofala,  came  there  on  the  track  of 
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the  ancient  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Arabian  races.  The 
traditions  of  the  coast  were  not  lost  on  him ;  and  he  sent  mes- 
sengers from  Cairo  to  his  master  to  report  that  Africa  wis 
circumnavigable^  and  that  '  the  Guinea  ships  would  assuredlj 
*  succeed  if  they  held  steadily  a  course  southward.'  We  can 
readily  conceive  the  intense  excitement  caused  by  this  in- 
telligence at  Lisbon ;  what  had  seemed  a  distant  and  doubtful 
vision  was  now  thought  of  as  a  certain  fact ;  skill  and  daring 
only,  it  was  felt,  were  needed  to  roll  away  the  barrier  of  ages 
and  to  unite  Europe  and  Asia  by  the  ocean.  Prince  Hemys 
memory  was  lauded  to  the  skies;  and  Covilham  then,  and 
ever  since,  was  deemed  to  have  been  a  public  benefactor. 
This  bold,  sagacious,  and  brilliant  explorer  travelled  after  this 
into  Abyssinia,  and  was  detained  there  more  than  thirty  yeaxs, 
till  released  by  an  embassy  from  the  Crown  of  PortugaL 

Meanwhile  the  mighty  problem  on  which  Covimam   had 
thrown  unexpected  light,  had  been  solved  to  a  certain  extent 
•  by   accident,   without    any  information    from  him.     In   tl^ 
autumn  of  1486,  Bartholomew  Diaz  set  out  with  two  ships ; 
and,  making  straight  for  the  most  distant  point  attained  pre- 
viously by  other  navigators,  ran  down  the  coast,  and,  despite 
baffling  winds,  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Oranse  Kiver.     A 
violent  tempest  drove  the  little  squadron  due  soumward  during 
thirteen  days;   and  the  tropic  being  now  long  passed,   the 
astonished  mariners  felt  with  awe,  under  a  chsmged  sun  and 
unknown  stars,  the  air  grow  cool,  and  the  intolerable  fires  cxf 
the  Equator  disappear  in  the  heavens.     With  a  sagaeions 
daring  that  does  mm  honour,  Diaz  sailed  eastward  on   the 
return  of  fine  weather,  and  then,  shaping  his  course  to  the 
north,  at  last  struck  the  shore  of  Flesh  Bay  in  the   south- 
easterly limit  of  the  continent.     The  gallant  navigator,  over- 
joyed, advanced  to  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Great  Fish  Kiver ;  and 
he  would  have  entered  the  Indian  Ocean,  had  not  the  terrors 
and  complaints  of  his  crew  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.     The  great  end,  however,  had  been  jrained ;  the 
mystery  of  ages  had  been  made  clear ;  the  south  of  Africa  had 
been  reached ;  the  broad  waves  had  been  seen  rolling  towards 
the   distant  east  round  the  base  of  the  continent.     On  his 
return   Diaz  beheld  the  siunmits  of  the  Cape  rise  over  the 
angry   sea;    then   as   always  the  rocky  Titan  of  Camoens 
looked  awful  in  his  chains  of  the  deep ;  and  the  name  of  the 
*  Point  of  Tempests  '  expresses  the  perils  encountered  by  this 
illustrious  seaman.     The  King,  however,  gladdened  at  the 
result  of  a  voyage  which  promised  such  glorious  results^  be* 
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stowed  on  the  place  the  hopeful  appellation  it  has  retained 
for  nearly  four  centuries. 

Some  years,  however,  were  to  elapse  before  the  noble  dis- 
covery of  Diaz  was  to  bear  the  fruitful  consequences  foretold 
by  Prince  Henry  with  prophetic  wisdom.  The  King  fell  ill  in 
1490 ;  and  during  his  illness  no  expeditions  were  sent  out  to 
the  coasts  of  Africa.  There  were  rumours  too  of  a  change  in 
the  succession  which  kept  the  popular  mind  in  suspense  and 
discouraged  extraordinary  enterprises ;  and  probably  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  may  have  been  turned  in  some  degree 
from  exploring  the  eastern  route  to  India,  by  the  supposed 
results  of  the  magnificent  exploit  of  Columbus  in  1492  which 
promised  an  easier  way  by  the  west.  On  the  death,  however, 
of  John  II.,  his  successor  Emmanuel  resumed  a  task  which  for 
four  generations  had  now  become  an  hereditary  duty  of  the 
Kings  of  Portugal.  This  sovereign,  who,  like  so  many  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  an  able  ruler,  de- 
termined in  1495  that  an  expedition  should  be  fitted  out  to 
double  the  southern  boundary  of  Africa,  and  from  thence  to 
effect  its  passage  to  India.  Vasco  Da  Gama,  a  nobleman  of 
the  Court,  was  the  chief  selected  for  this  enterprise ;  and  a 
better  commander  could  not  have  been  found  although  the 
selection  was  made  by  accident.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1497, 
Da  Gama  and  his  companions  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  ^  having 
^  previously  confessed  and  taken  the  sacrament  at  the  chapel 

*  of  Rastello,'  where,  now,  graced  by  Prince  Henry's  statue, 
rise  the  noble  towers  and  pmnacles  of  Belem.  The  flotilla 
consisted  of  four  caravels,  equipped  and  armed  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  and  with  experienced  pilots  on  board,  the 
largest,  however,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  in 
burden,  so  weak  and  frail  were  the  barks  in  which  these  ancient 
navigators  braved  the  Atlantic.  By  the  4th  of  November, 
Da  Gama  had  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Helena  in  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Bushman  tribes ;  and  on  the  22nd,  the  for- 
niidable  Cape  was  passed  rapidly  with  a  favourable  wind,  and 
the  squadron's  course  was  directed  eastward.  Several  landings 
were  effected  on  the  coast ;  Algoa  Bay  and  Natal  were  suc- 
cessively visited ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1498,  the  Por- 
tuguese on  the  banks  of  the  Quillimane,  met  two  strangers 

*  in  a  rich  dress,'  who  informed  them  they  were  Arabian  mer- 
chants trading  between  India  and  the  Fi^ankish  countries. 
The  goal  of  so  many  efforts  and  hopes  seemed  at  last  attain- 
able though  in  the  far  distance ;  and  the  adventurous  navi- 
gators who,  as  it  were,  had  come  up  from  an  unknown  world, 
8^ed  northward  through  the  broad  channel  between  the  main- 
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land  and  Madagascar.  Their  way  was  along  the  far-reaching 
coast  still  occupied  by  their  descendants'  colonies ;  and  by  the 
15th  of  April  they  had  passed  Zanzibar  and  arrived  within  four 
degrees  of  the  line  somewhere  between  Mombaza  and  Melinda. 
They  were  now  within  the  bounds  of  the  traffic  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  many  ages  between  Africa,  the  £ast, 
and  Europe;  they  met  ships  of  ^Indian  Christians/  who 
welcomed  them  with  veneration  and  fear;  and  they  heard 
joyfully  from  the  *  King '  of  the  rqrion,  that  they  oonki 
obtain  a  pilot  to  take  them  to  India.  On  tiie  241h  of  April, 
Da  Gama  turned  his  prows  into  the  Indian  seas ;  Ihe  favour^ 
able  monsoon  filled  the  wanderers'  sails  and  wafted  them 
rapidly  over  the  waters  ploughed  by  Phoenician  and  Ghre^ 
keels,  by  Boman,  Arab,  and  Mohammedan  in  turn,  but  never 
aft  yet  approached  by  mariners  from  the  mighty  ocean  of  the 
Far  West;  and,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  shores  of  Calicut, 
with  the  swelling  ranges  of  hiUs  behind,  were  seen  beyond  the 
line  of  the  ocean. 

The  object  had  thus  been  triumphantly  gained  for  whidi 

fenius  had  long  toiled ;  a  way  to  India  by  sea  round  Africa 
ad  been  discovered  after  numberless  efforts.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  Portuguese,  on  landing  upon  the  welcome 
^ore,  blessed  with  enthusiasm  Prince  Henry's  name ;  and  that 
the  shade  of  the  illustrious  projector  seemed  to  point  them  on- 
ward to  further  enterprise.  Da  Gama  had  reached  a  principal 
emporium  of  mediaeval  commerce  with  the  East ;  Arab  vessels 
from  the  remote  islands  whose  spices  perfumed  the  narrow  seas 
beyond  the  fabulous  Golden  Chersonese  were  collected  in  the 
waters  of  Calicut,  and  the  strangers  heard  with  amazement 
the  tongues  of  Venice  and  Barbary  in  this  unknown  r^ion. 
They  were  received  with  hospitality  by  the  Kajah,  who,  en- 
riched by  the  commerce  with  Europe,  sent  a  gracious  message 
to  King  Emmanuel ;  and  a  factory  was  established  in  the  place 
— the  first  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  On  the 
29th  of  August  Da  Gama  set  sail  on  his  homeward  voya^, 
holding  a  course  to  the  north  along  the  coasts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Islands  were  discovered  and  solemnly  appropriated  ; 
and  on  its  entrance  into  the  Arabian  sea,  the  little  squadron 
was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  Da  Gama  heard  that  the  Kajah, 
yielding  to  the  instigations  of  jealous  traders,  had  despatdied 
hostile  flotillas  on  his  track.  Sail  at  once  was  made  for  the 
shores  of  Africa ;  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  in  which  the 
crew  suffered  extremely  from  scurvy,  land  was  seen  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1499.  One  of  the  caravels  having  been  de- 
stroyed, to  obtain  sufficient  hands  for  the  rest,  the  expedition 
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ran  back  through  the  Mozambique  Channely  and  thence  along 
the  coast  of  Kaffiraria,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  the  Cape 
was  doubled^  and  the  familiar  waves  of  the  Atlantic  were  seen 
rolling  in  their  lofty  and  interminable  swell.  The  surviving 
wanderers  had  been  comparatively  restored,  though  they  had 
felt  painfully  the  rapid  change  from  the  heat  of  ^e  Line  to  a 
colder  zone ;  and  the  hope  of  return  gladdened  every  spirit. 
For  seven-and-twenty  days  they  were  borne  before  the  favour- 
ing trades  without  shifting  a  sail ;  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
the  lead  touched  the  sand  at  the  estuary  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
Another  caravel  was  sacrificed,  and  Da  Gama,  after  losing  a 
brother  and  many  of  his  men  as  Portugal  was  neared,  at  last 
dropped  anchor  off  the  Bar  of  Lisbon  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1499.  The  King  and  Queen,  having  offered  up  thanks  in 
their  own  chapel,  went  down  to  greet  their  illustrious  subject 
and  his  companions :  the  whole  kingdom  broke  out  in  rejoicing, 
and  solenm  thanksgivings  and  splendid 'entertainments  marked 
the  exulting  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Da  Gama's  exploits 
were  deservedly  commemorated  by  his  countrymen  during 
many  years  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  for  Portugal. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  seeking  to  derive  advantage  from  this 
noble  discoveiy.  Within  a  few  months  after  Da  Gama's 
return,  Pedro  Cabral  set  out  with  thirteen  ships  to  follow  the 
new-found  way  to  the  East  and  to  open  a  regular  traffic  with 
India.  A  stray  vessel  of  this  expedition  was  driven  on  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  and  in  this  way  the  immense  regions 
of  Brazil  were  added  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Cabral  planted 
a  factory  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  came  home  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  his  accidental  achievement,  however,  having 
been  his  most  remarkable  exploit.  The  nation,  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  the  prospect  of  untold  wealth  and  exciting  enter- 
prise, hurried  eagerly  into  the  race  of  exploring ;  and  swarms 
of  adventurjers  poured  forth  to  the  land  of  promise  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Nor  were  the  Boyal  Family  slack  in  promoting 
this  enthusiastic  movement ;  fleets  were  continually  despatched 
to  India,  and  in  this  manner  the  Portuguese  navy  became  one 
of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe.  The  scope  of  this  work 
does  not  include  the  rise  and  glories  of  the  short-lived  Empire 
of  Portugal  in  the  southern  seas ;  and  we  need  not  dwell  on 
deeds  of  heroism  and  daring  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
The  strange  race  from  the  West  had  ere  long  supplanted  the 
Arabian  traders  with  India  and  Africa,  had  occupied  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bed  Sea,  endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
pour  into  the  channel  discovered  and  held  by  themselves  the 
commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe.  Portuguese  stations  on  the 
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coast  of  Africa  marked  the  stages  of  the  highway  to  the  East; 
on  the  immense  line  from  the  Zaire  to  the  Kovuma  their 
colonies  spread  along  the  seaboard ;  the  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  were  explored ;  the  names  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque 
were  heard  witii  awe  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  fortress  of  Goa 
maintained  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  to  t 
monopoly  of  traffic  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mouths  of  Ae 
Indus.  Before  many  years  the  tide  of  adventure  had  rolled 
across  the  Gulf  of  Bengal ;  Malacca,  the  mart  whence  from 
ancient  times  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  islands  were 
sent  far  away  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  conquered  and 
occupied  by  Sequeira ;  the  aromatic  wealth  of  Java  and  the 
Moluccas  was  harvested  by  Portuguese  handd;  Portuguese 
sails  were  seen  in  the  waters  of  Canton  in  the  half-fabolous 
Cathay.  Before  the  sixteenth  century  had  run  a  third  of 
its  extraordinary  course,  the  flag  of  Portugal  was  the  acknow- 
ledged emblem  of  supremacy  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  straits  on  the  verge  of  the  Malay  Pemnsula. 

It  is  most  probable,  indeed,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  Po^ 
tuguese  at  this  period  extended  farther  than  hitherto  has 
been  commonly  supposed.  The  first  Europeans  who  can  be 
proved  to  have  reached  Australia  were  the  crew  of  the 
'Duyphen,'  a  Dutch  sloop,  as  late  as  1605;  and  the  Dutch 
entering  after  this  date  repeatedly  visited  the  great  southern 
continent.  A  copy,  however,  of  an  ancient  map,  found  by 
Mr.  Major  in  the  British  Museum,  attributes  the  discovery  of 
Australia  to  a  Portuguese,  Godinho  de  Eredia,  in  1601 ;  an<l 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  scarce  pamphlet  disinterred  from  among 
the  archives  at  Lisbon.  Strange  to  say,  too,  Australia  is  W 
•down  with  some  correctness  in  French  MS.  maps  as  old  as 
1542  at  least;  and  the  Portuguese  names  of  the  outline  of  the 
coast  point  to  the  origin  of  its  first  explorers.  However  this 
may  be,  we  may  probably  conclude  that  Eredia  at  least  pre- 
-ceded  the  Dutchman :  we  give  the  words  of  a  scroll  on  the 
map,  and  a  few  lines  from  the  Lisbon  pamphlet,  premifflDg 
that  *  Nuca  Antara,'  is  evidently  Australia : — 

•Nuca  Antara  was  discovered,  in  the  year  1601,  by  Manoel 
Godinho  de  Eredia,  by  command  of  the  Viceroy,  Ayres  de  Saldanh^ 
This  is  the  land  dSscovered  by  the  Dutch  which  they  called 
Endrach  or  Concord  ...  (a  large  tract  in  West  Australia).  •  •  • 
It  seems  to  be  a  providential  act  of  Almighty  God  that  iA»>Tm 
Godinho  de  Eredia,  the  cosmographer,  has  received  a  commissioa 
from  the  Lord  Count  Admiral,  the  Viceroy  of  India  within  ftD<* 
beyond  the  Ganges,  that  the  said  Eredia  may  be  the  means  of  adding 
new  patrimonies  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  and  of  enriching  the 
said  Lord  Count  and  the  Fortnguese  nation.' 
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Long  before  this  time^  however,  the  ocean  had  disclosed 
even  a  mightier  secret;  the  world  had  heard  with  excited 
wonder  of  the  great  exploit  of  Columbus.  In  the  continual 
search  of  a  way  to  India  by  sea  America  had  been  discovered ; 
and  a  succession  of  daring  and  brilliant  navigators  had  explored 
the  coasts  of  the  huge  continent  and  penetrated  into  the  distant 
Pacific  From  Labrador  to  La  Plata's  mouths  the  sails  of 
Europe  visited  the  land,  which,  hidden  for  ages  in  the  Atlantic, 
seemed  a  new  and  portentous  birth  of  time,  and  opened  to  the 
heated  imagination  of  men  a  prospect  of  endless  riches  and 
glory.  Nor  had  the  whites  omitted  to  take  possession  of  the 
remote  hemisphere ;  the  shadow  of  the  domination  and  cruelty 
of  Spain  spread  ominously  over  great  kingdoms  and  provinces ; 
the  Portuguese  laid  claim  to  Brazil  in  virtue  of  the  adventure  of 
Cabral ;  and,  at  the  crisis  of  his  own  destiny,  the  spiritual  head 
of  Western  Christendom  had  made  a  partition  between  the  two 
Powers  of  the  ocean  and  the  new-found  lands,  just  when  the 
enei^etic  races  of  the  North  were  about  to  overcome  the  penin- 
sular nations  in  the  arduous  strife  of  maritime  enterprise.  Mr. 
Major  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  voyages  of  Columbus 
and  their  results,  but  we  shaU  not  reiterate  a  well-known  tale, 
especially  as  it  is  hardly  apposite  to  the  subject.  Nor  shall  we 
examine  the  careful  criticism  in  this  volume  on  the  title  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci  to  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the 
American  continent.  Even  though,  as  was  probably  not  the 
case,  Vespucci,  like  the  Scandinavian  Northmen,  reached  the 
mainland  before  Columbus,  the  real  glory  of  the  discovery 
belongs  to  the  great  genius  who  lighted  on  the  truth  by  an 
assiduous  study  of  the  mysteries  of  the  deep,  who  laid  down 
the  conditions  of  the  mighty  problem,  and,  notwithstanding 
neglect  and  ridicule,  worked  it  out  heroically  to  a  successful 
issue.  What  is  really  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  relation 
to  the  scope  of  this  work,  is  that  the  achievements  of  the 
illuBtrious  Genoese  are  closely  connected  with  the  previous 
labours  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  an  island,  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince, 
that  Columbus  detected  the  floating  evidences  that  satisfied 
him  that  unknown  lands  were  hidden  in  the  distant  Atlantic. 
Prince  Henry's  conviction  that  a  way  to  India  would  be  found 
by  exploring  the  seas  eastward,  suggested  to  his  successor  the 
notion  of  a  similar  route  in  a  contrary  direction.  Columbus, 
too,  was  trained  in  the  school  of  navigators  formed  by  the 
Royal  Portuguese ;  he  made  several  voyages  to  Guinea ;  and 
he  was  indebted  for  much  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  and  for 
the  improvements  in  nautical  instruments,  without  which  he 
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could  hardly  have  crossed  the  ocean,  to  Prince  Henry's  pr&- 
TiouB  exer^ong.  One  of  these  gre^t  men,  in  short,  wL  . 
worthy  forerunner  of  the  other ;  to  use  Mr.  Major's  quaint 
phrase^  ^  while  the  yast  achievement  of  Columbus  was  the  link 
'  that  united  the  Old  World  with  the  New,  the  explorations 

*  instituted  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  were  in  truth  the 

*  anyil  on  which  that  link  was  forged.' 

One  of  the  early  yoyages,  however^  that  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  America  has  been  properly  de- 
scribed in  the  book  in  detail^  for  it  not  only  illustrates  the 
heroism  of  the  breed  of  the  old  Portuguese  seamen,  but  it  unites, 
so  to  speak,  the  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1519,  Femam  de 
Magellan  set  sail  from  San  Lucar  with  an  imperial  commiftwion 
from  Charles  Y.  to  seek  out  a  passage  to  the  Molucca  Islaiids 
around  the  south  of  the  American  continent.  This  route  was 
chosen  because  all  the  new-found  lands  a  hundred  leagues 
west  of  the  Azores  had  been  assi^ed  to  Spain  by  the  Papal 
Bull ;  and  it  was  believed  that  by  explormg  westward  the 
magnificent  prize  of  the  spice  islands  would  be  found  to  be 
wimin  the  opanish  boundary.  Magellan  was  one  of  the 
famous  mariners  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Prince  Heniy ; 
he  had  made  several  voyages  to  Guinea ;  had  served  with 
Almeida  in  the  India  seas;  had  witnessed  the  capture  of 
Malacca;  and  was  well  known  as  a  bold  navigator.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  five  ships,  each  having  a  Portuguese  pilot, 
and  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men  on  board,  and  after 
a  prosperous  voyage  of  three  months,  it  reached  the  shore 
where  the  quays  and  churches  of  Rio  Janeiro  now  rise  from 
the  ocean.  Having  attempted  in  vain  to  ascend  the  La  Plata, 
Magellan  ran  down  the  south-eastern  coast,  until  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  he  entered  a  desolate  bay  within  hills  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  safe  anchorage.  This  was  Port  St.  Julian 
in  Patagonia ;  and  here  the  squadron  remained  five  months,  the 
crews,  pinched  by  hunger  and  cold,  having  repeatedly  broken 
out  into  mutiny.  Agfdn  setting  sail  and  partiaUy  exploring 
the  unknown  land  along  which  he  passed — ^m  this  service  one 
ship  was  lost — Magellan,  on  the  21st  of  October,  attained  a 
Cape  from  which  the  sea  rolled  in  westerly  in  lessening  waves, 
and  the  land  trended  in  the  same  direction.  Two  ships  were 
despatched  to  examine  this  inlet ;  and  the  passage  still  open- 
ing as  they  advanced,  the  four,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  had  ventured  to  make  off  homeward,  stood  into  the 
^aits  which  from  that  time  have  borne  the  name  of  their 
owned  disr  *rty-seven  days  were  spent  in  pene- 
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trating  the  dangerous  windings  of  the  strange  channel ;  and^ 
on  the  27th  of  Ifovember^  the  last  point  was  passed,  and  the 
broad  waters  of  llie  illimitable  Pacific  stretched  out  before  the> 
amazed  adventurers.  Cries  of  discontent  were  again  heard 
at  the  prospect  of  a  voyage  that  seemed  without  end ;  but 
Magellan,  rejoicing  at  his  marvellous  success,  bade  sail  be  set 
for  the  open  sea,  and  exclaimed  that  ^  though  they  should  eat 
'  the  leadieron  the  yards,  he  would  make  good  his  word  to  the 
'  £mperor4' 

The  three  ships  now  steered  a  north-westerly  course ;  after 
a  prosperous  run  the  Line  was  crossed  on  the  13  th  of  Feb* 
mary,  1521 ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  March,  the  squadron  touched 
at  a  group  of  islands,  the  Ladrones,  so  named  from  the 
thievish  character  of  l^e  aborigines.  The  Philippines — still 
the  heritage  of  Spain — were  discovered  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and  in  an  accidental  encounter  with  the  natives,  Magellan  was 
unhappily  slain,  the  great  navigator  having  perished  almost  at 
the  wished-for  goal  of  his  extraordinary  voyage.  A  part  of 
bis  crews  having  been  killed  with  him,  one  of  the  ships  was 
destroyed  here ;  and  tlie  remaining  two,  after  visiting  Borneo, 
Mindanao,  and  other  neighbouring  islands,  dropped  anchor 
at  Tidor  in  the  Moluccas  on  the  6th  of  November,  1521.  A 
known  country  had  been  reached  at  last,  and  a  seat  of  the 
recent  trade  of  the  East ;  and  the  wanderers  were  enchanted 
at  seeing  a  Portuguese  settler  who,  coming  on  board,  informed 
them  that  news  of  their  great  exploit  had  come  already  into 
dieir  latitudes.  The  ships  mrted  company  at  Tidor,  one,  the 
*  Trinidad,'  returning  to  Ae  Pacific,  in  order  to  make  her  way 
to  Panama ;  the  ol£er,  the  *  Vittoria,'  pointing  her  prow  to 
Europe  by  the  route  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Spaniards, 
dreading  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  who  claimed  supre- 
nuu^v  in  these  seas,  held  a  course  far  south  of  the  regular 
tnck ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1522,  the  ^  Yittoria,'  leaky  and 
tempest-worn,  with  difficulty  doubled  the  great  Cape  of 
Afrrca.  On  the  6th  of  September  this  single  relic  of  Magel- 
lan's fleet  arrived  at  San  Lucar ;  having  in  a  voyage  of  nearly 
three  years  discovered  a  passage  round  South  America,  and 
accomplished  the  extraordinary  feat  of  circiminavigating  the 
entire  globe.  The  survivors  of  her  crew  were  eighteen 
emaciated  and  scurvy-stricken  wretches,  whose  haggard  forms 
seemed  barely  alive,  still  less  capable  of  so  heroic  an  exploit. 
Charles  V.  ennobled  tlie  connnander  on  the  spot;  and  the 
famous  achievement  was  honourably  emblazoned  on  the  coat 
of  arms  bestowed  by  the  Emperor. 

And  thus,  to  use  Mr.  Major's  words,  ^  if  from  the  pinnacle 
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*  of  our  present  knowledge,  we  mark  on  the  world  of  waters 

*  those  light  tracks  which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  mighty 

*  continents,  we  shall  find  them  all  lead  back  to  that  same 

*  inhospitable  point  of  Sagres,  and  to  the  motive  which  gave 
'  it  a  royal  inhabitant.'  Within  two  generations  from  the  day 
when  the  affrighted  seaman  rounded  the  Cape  which  had 
seemed  the  limit  of  mediaeval  exploring,  ih%  mysteries  of  the 
Atlantic  had  been  fathomed,  the  southern  verge  of  Africa 
had  been  reached,  a  way  to  the  East  by  the  ocean  had  opened, 
the  commerce  of  Asia  had  changed  its  path,  a  veil  had  been 
lifted  from  the  awful  deep  and  vast  lands  explored  in  its  secret 
bosom,  the  feet  of  Europe  had  trodden  with  fear  and  rapture 
the  shores  of  the  far  western  continent.  One  of  the  chief 
pioneers  of  these  discoveries  had  been  the  Royal  thinker  whose 
genius  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  unknown  world  and  had 
sought  to  reach  it  by  noble  exertions ;  the  illustrious  projector 
who  had  devoted  a  life  of  earnest  toil  to  his  grand  purpose  ;  the 
scientific  workman  who  elaborated  or  perfected  the  appliances 
necessary  to  compass  his  end,  and  who  formed  and  sent  out 
the  hardy  mariners  who  first  adventured  on  the  distant  At- 
lantic. Few  traces  only  remain  of  the  Empire  which  his 
countrymen  owed  in  truth  to  him ;  the  decaying  settlements 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa  ill  represent  the  maritime  glory  of 
Portugal  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  names  of  Diaz^  Al- 
meida, Sequeira  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  Eastern  seas ;  a 
northern  race  holds  the  proud  dominion  that  once  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Aviz.  The  figure  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
stands  clear  nevertheless  in  the  light  of  history  over  thk 
wreck  of  the  past ;  or,  if  its  lustre  has  been  at  all  dimmed,  it 
will  be  restored  as  increasing  knowledge  brings  out  more  fully 
its  greatness  and  majesty.  We  have  been  led  to  notice  th» 
publication  chiefly  because  it  contributes  to  that  result,  and 
though  it  can  only  take  rank  as  a  laborious  compilation,  and 
its  style  is  neither  brilliant  nor  popular,  we  have  read  it  with 
very  great  interest,  and  we  think  it  avaluable  contribution  to 
literature. 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  Zur  Orientirung  im  neuen  Deutschland.  Hei* 
delberg:   1868. 

2.  PoUtUche  Skizzen  uber  die  Lage  Europasvom  Wiener  Con^ 
gress  his  zur  Gegenwart.  By  Count  Munster.  Leipzig: 
1867. 

nnwENTY  years  have  elapsed  since  the  German  nation  made 
"^  llie  first  attempt  to  regain  that  unitv*  which  it  had  lost 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  attempt  failed,  from  various 
causes,  but  principally  because  there  was  no  leading  Power 
seriously  fayourable  to  the  movement  and  able  to  conduct  it 
Austria  was  broken  up  by  the  Bevolution,  and  in  Prussia  an 
enthusiastic  but  unstable  Kins  was  entirely  unable  to  direct 
the  course  of  events.  Nor  had  the  popular  leaders  any  well- 
defined  plan.  They  followed  the  impulse  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  February,  1848  ;  and  the  upper  classes  were  soon 
disgusted  at  the  strong  socialist  element,  which  threatened  to 
overturn  the  very  basis  of  every  civilised  community.  The 
motley  Parliament  assembled  in  the  Frankfort  Paulskirche 
wasted  its  time  in  discussing  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
future  German  citizen ;  and  when  the  draft  of  the  new  consti- 
tution was  finished,  it  was  already  too  late.  Frederick  William 
was  no  sooner  elected  Emperor  than  he  refused  the  Crown, 
recalled  the  Prussian  Deputies  from  Frankfort,  and  left  the 
Bump  Parliament  at  Stuttgardt  to  be  dissolved  by  the  soldiery 
of  the  victorious  reaction. 

Prussia  subsequently  made  a  timid  attempt  to  realise  a  con- 
stitutional Confederation  by  the  so-called  ^  Union,'  but  gave 
way  before  the  warlike  threats  of  Austria  and  her  allies,  and, 
in  1851,  the  old  Diet  was  re-established  in  Frankfort  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  For  the  rest,  is  not  the  history  of 
these  failures  and  disappointments  written  at  large  in  the 
Book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Bunsen?  It  would,  however,  be  a 
mistake  to  suppK>se  that  these  struggles  from  1848-1850  were 
altogether  sterile  and  unprofitaUe.  Rarely  does  a  great 
national  movement  succeed  at  once,  and  it  is  only  through 
repeated  defeats  that  victory  is  won.  The  debates  of  me 
Frankfort  Parliament,  and  the  hard-bought  experience  which 
followed  its  dissolution,  had  cleared  away  much  of  the  theo- 
retical mist  with  which  the  idea  of  German  unity  had  been 
surrounded.  A  distinct  programme  was  at  last  formed  by  the 
liberal  party,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  Confederation, 
composed  of  all  the  German  States,  with  the  exclusion  of 
Austria,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.     An  attempt 
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was  made  in  this  direction  under  the  regency  of  the  present 
Kinff  of  Prussia ;  but  it  proved  a  fidlure.  T^e  weak  mini^^ 
of  Ae  ^New  Era'  remained  an  idle  spectatpr  when  the 
Italian  war  checkmate  Austria^  and  thus  gave  them,  a  free 
course  of  action  in  Germany.  Indeed^  at  tibat  time  Prussia 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  liie  assistance  of  her  .embar* 
rassed  rival.  The  Prussian  Ministers  declared  that  they  would 
only  proceed  by  moral  conquests,  and  with  lihe  consult  of  4li^ 
coi^ederates ;  and  the  consequence  w^  that,  when  at  last 
Prussia  came  forward  with  a  vagike  programme  of  Fedeiral  £e* 
form,  Austria  and  all  the  more  important  States  protested 
by  ^  Identical  notes '  against  thie  proposal,  which  at  once  feUito 
the  ground  and  was  soon  followed  by  its  authors. 

Count  Bismarok,  who  then  became  Prime  MmistOT,  took  a 
totally  different  line.  There  was  no  more  question  of  moral 
conquests,  winning  over  the  German  populations  by  a  Ubend 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  frankly  that  national 
unity  could  only  be  obtained  by  blood  and  iron,.suid  toU 
Austria  she  had  better  transfer  her  capital  to  Pesth^  He 
ruled  Prussia  for  three  years  with  an  utter  contempt  of  every 
constitutional  law,  levied  the  taxes  without  a  Budget,  and 
declared  the  Deputies  legally  responsible  for  their  speeches 
delivered  in  the  house.  He  first  made  an  alliance  with  RuBsia 
against  the  Polish  insurrection;  then  witli  Austria  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  affair ;  both  against  the  decided  will  of  the 
majority ;  and,  at  last,  he  engaged  in  the  decisive  struggle 
wi^  Austria  in  defiance  of  the  protest  of  the  whole  Grerman 
nation.  Success  decided  in  favoiir  of  that  daring  enterprise ; 
but  it  cannot  make  us  forget  how  nearly  the  fears  of  the^beft 
German  patriots  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  have  been 
justified  by  the  result.  They  objected  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
Austria  from  a  future  and  stronger  Confederation,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  acknowledged  this  as  the  condition  sine  qu&  tton  of 
national  consolidation.  The  existing  dualism  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  prevented  all  progress ;  it  was  in  fact  a  state  of  lateot 
war.  Sooner  or  later  the  question  was  to  be  settled,  which  of 
the  two  Powers  should  obtain  the  future  supremacy  over  Aie 
nation.  Nobody  thought  that  this  could  be  done  with  rose- 
water;  but  the  Liberal  party  opposed  the  ways  and  means 
through  which  Bismarck  tried  to  acccnnplish  this  result'  They 
thought  it  an  act  of  immense  audacity  to  wage  war  at  onoe 
against  Austria  and  the  Middle  States,  while  the  Prussiaxi 
commonwealth  was  violently  shaken  with  interior  strugglde* 
They  thought  the  odds  were  decidedly  against  Prussia  in  suoli 
a  struggle ;  and  feared  the  intervention  of  France.     Nor  can 
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it  even  now  be  said  that  this  belief  was  altogether  unfounded ; 
for  though  Count  Bismarck  knew  better  than  any  of  his  op- 
ponents the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  had  prepared  the  war 
with  immense  forethought,  he  was  also  favoured  by  circumr 
stances,  and  by  the  faults  of  his  adversaries,  to  a  degree  which 
no  human  prudence  could  have  anticipated.  What,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  been  the  position  of  Prussia,  if  Austria, 
instead  of  losing  her  temper  and  bringing  forward  the  ill- 
advised  motion  of  the  14th  of  June,  1866,  which  broke  up  the 
Diet,  had  systematicaUy  ignored  Bismarck's  decided  intention 
to  attack  her,  and  had  kept  simply  on  the  defensive ;  or,  at  the 
last  moment,  had  accepted  the  projected  Paris  Conference 
without  reserve,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  condition  that  no 
territorial  changes  should  be  proposed  at  it?  Nor,  further, 
admitting  that  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister  foresaw  the 
Uuilder  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  about  to  make  in 
allowing  the  war  to  begin  with  the  intention  of  stepping  in  as 
arbitrator,  when  both  parties  should  be  well-nigh  exhausted, 
could  he  anticipate  the  extraordinary  collapse  of  the  Imperial 
will,  resulting  from  illness  or  some  other  cause,  which  led 
the  mighty  Ruler  of  France  to  accept  unparalleled  changes 
in  Europe,  and  submit  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaties  of 
1815,  though  it  was  done  not  in  favour  of  France,  but  against 
her?  Had  France  been  prepared  and  resolved  to  act  in  July, 
1866,  the  result  on  the  policy  of  Prussia  must  have  been  very 
different. 

These  were  terrible  and  most  real  dangers  which  cannot  be 
effaced  from  memory  by  the  success  of  Bismarck's  policy, 
though  we  readily  admit  that  he  acted  in  all  the  negotiations 
before,  during,  and  after  the  war,  with  consummate  skill  and 
unscrupulous  boldness.  A^r  having  tried  to  make,  in 
Salzburg  1865,  an  alliance  with  Austria  against  the  revolution, 
the  price  of  which  was  to  be  the  abandonment  of  the  Duchies, 
he  brought  a  king,  who  boasted  of  his  Divine  Bight,  to  an 
alliance  not  only  with  Victor  Emanuel,  but  with  Kiapka;  at 
Nickolsburg  he  checkmated  France  by  Austria  and  Austria 
by  France;  and  he  quietly  signed  the  military  treaties  of 
alliance  with  the  Southern  States,  while  the  French  ambassador, 
M.  Benedetti,  was  flattering  himself  that  his  influence  had 
saved  these  states  from  great  territorial  sacrifices.  The  result 
of  this  highhanded  policy  was  the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  North-German  Confederation.  Let  us 
now  look  a  little  closer  into  the  condition  of  this  New  Germany, 
which  has  sprung  into  existence  like  Pallas  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter.     We  have  already  noticed  the  immense  advantage 
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of  the  exclusion  of  Auetria  from  the  League ;  and  we  think 
that  this  question  is  finally  settled.  In  reality  this  excliiffl(m 
is  in  the  well-understood  interest  of  Austria  herself.  She  w» 
always  wavering  between  Germany  and  the  East.  She  hu 
now  really  become  the  great  Danubian  Empire  whid 
Talleyrand  wished  to  establish  in  ISOQ,  against  the  threatening 
position  of  Kussia.  In  this  position  and  capacity  she  can 
render  immense  services  to  Europe ;  and  although  she  of  course 
stands  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  she  will  probably  be  little 
inclined  to  renounce  her  freedom  of  action  or  to  embark  again 
on  the  troubled  waters  of  German  politics.  Indeed,  the  well- 
meant,  but  misty  propositions  of  Prince  Hohenlobe  to  fonn  t 
new  and  wider  Confederation,  including  North  Germany,  tk 
Southern  States,  and  Austria,  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal 
from  Baron  Beust,  as  well  as  from  Count  Bismarck. 

Next  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria  the  greatest  fsict  of  the 
new  state  of  things  is,  that  North  Germany  is  now  united  to  a 
degree  which  it  never  attained  even  in  the  most  brilliant 
times  of  the  Saxon  or  Swabian  Emperors.  But,  on  the  otber 
hand,  this  advantage  is  bought  by  such  a  division  of  Germany 
as  has  not  been  seen  since  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine. 
The  German  provinces  of  Austria  are  wholly  severed  fern 
Germany.  The  states  south  of  the  Main  are  intemationallj 
as  independent  as  Belgium  or  Switzerland.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  signed  treaties  of  unconditional  alliance  with  ^Prussia,  and 
the  ZoUverein  has  been  re-established  between  them,  and  t 
Customs  Parliament  assembled  in  Berlin  this  spring,  cm- 
prising  the  representatives  of  all  Germany.  Nevertheless  the 
political  division  remains,  and  doubts  are  spreading  more  and 
more,  whether  the  line  of  the  Main  is  reaUy  only  '  a  halting 
^  place  to  take  in  water  and  coals,'  as  was  said  in  1867  bj 
M.  Miquel.  Yet  in  the  possibility  of  reuniting  North  and 
South  the  whole  German  question  is  concentrated;  and  in 
order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  we  must  first  exunine 
the  interior  state  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  country. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  North  German  Constitution  shows 
that  there  is  now  no  question  of  a  real  Confederation,  and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted,  whether  a  Confederate  State  composed  of  monarchical 
governments  is  really  feasible.  The  Federal  form  may  be 
adapted  to  republics  like  the  United  States  and  Switzerland, 
but  independent  dynasties  will  never  submit  to  the  control  oi 
real  federal  power.  Waiving  the  objection,  it  is  certainly 
necessary  that  the  members  of  a  Confederate  State  should  1>b 
relatively  co-equal  or  nearly  so.     But  North  Germany  now 
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ccmsists  of  one  great  Power,  swollen  by  the  last  annexations  to 
about  25  millions  of  souls,  and  a  number  of  small  states 
comprising  altogether  less  than  5  millions.  If  even  in  1849 
Prussia,  then  a  state  of  18  millions  only,  refused  to  submit  to 
the  central  power  of  the  Frankfort  Constitution,  how  much 
less  would  she  now  acknowledge  the  rule  of  an  independent 
central  government !  We  therefore  do  not  in  the  least  blame 
Count  Bismarck  for  having  abstained  from  artificial  combina- 
tions, and  for  having  simply  transferred  the  federal  Executive 
to  the  Prussian  Grovemment,  nominally  checked  by  a  federal 
Council.  This  oi^ganisation  is  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
fact,  that  Prussia  lorms  four-fifths  of  the  whole  Confederation, 
and  that  the  other  States  in  giving  up  to  King  William  the 
beat  part  of  their  sovereign  rights  have  become  simply  Prussian 
vassals,  and  their  subjects  second-class  Prussians.  To  prove 
this  a  few  words  will  suffice.  The  68th  article  oi  the 
Constitution  gives  to  the  federal  commander-in-chief,  ie.  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  power  of  declaring  martial  law  for  any 
length  of  time  in  any  part  of  the  federal  territory,  whenever 
he  thinks  that  the  public  safety  is  endangered.  Neither  the 
government  of  that  territory,  nor  the  Federal  Council,  nor  Par- 
liament need  be  asked  beforehand,  or  have  afterwards  to  ratify 
this  extreme  and  arbitrary  measure,  which  of  course  places 
all  the  lesser  governments  and  their  subjects  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  clause  is  the  more  re- 
inarkable;  as  Prussia  in  the  Federal  Council,  has  17  votes  out 
of  43,  so  that  she  only  requires  6  more  votes  to  have  the 
majority ;  and  these  five  votes  would  always  be  found  among 
the  small  States.  In  fact  the  whole  Federal  Council  can  give 
to  the  other  governments  only  a  deliberative  vote.  As  soon 
as  Prussia  is  really  decided  to  do  a  thing,  her  confederates 
must  give  way.  But  if  the  minor  princes  retain  only  a  sham 
independence,  their  subjects  are  still  worse  off.  They  have 
henceforth  to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  great  State,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  their  own  courts  and  governments; 
most  of  them  are  positively  unable  to  do  so ;  and  Prussia  has 
been  obliged  to  lessen  the  federal  contributions  in  their  favour 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  K  the  full  proportion  was 
asked,  they  would  be  simply  bankrupt. 

How  lon^  can  a  Constitution  based  upon  such  anomalous 
elements  and  combinations  last  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  it  can 
only  form  a  state  of  transition  to  the  absolute  unification  of  the 
whole  North  into  one  homogeneous  commonwealth  ?  Does  not 
historv  show,  that  whenever  a  great  State  reduces  its  weaker 
neighbour  to  vassalage,  tMs  change  always  leads,  by  degrees,  to 
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a  complete  amidganiation?  This  process  is  dictated  by  ilie  law 
of  political  dynamics ;  it  is  the  power  of  attraction  of  a  great  body 
on  stnall  ones^  which  are  not  selfnsufficient.  The  North  Oerman 
States  only  subsist  in  their  less  than  half  independence  bj  the 
goodwill  of  Prussia.  Count  Bismarck,  for  political  reo8<nffi, 
treats  them  for  the  present  with  great  forbearance ;  and  has 
even  refused  offers  of  complete  mediatisation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Waldeck,  because  this  would  upset  the  complicated  fabric  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  But  this  policy  cannot  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  federal  jurisdiction  rad  authority  in  the  sense 
of  concentrating  the  executive  powers  more  and  more  in  tbe 
hands  of  Prussia,  and  the  legislative  powers  in  the  North 
German  Parliament.  Everytning  relating  to  military  and 
commercial  affairs,  railways  and  roads,  navigation,  post  and 
telegraphs,  the  monetary  and  banking  system,  weights  and 
measures,  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  the  ri^ht  of  citizendiip, 
&c.,  belong  already  to  the  North  fedend  jurisdiction.  Ministen 
and  consuls  represent  the  Confederation  abroad.  Prussia  and 
the  Prussian  Government  are  in  all  these  respects  acting  » 
the  head  and  the  hand  of  North  Germany.  Is  it  not  dear 
that  the  car  once  launched  in  this  direction  must  go  on  to 
the  end,  and  that  this  state  of  things  can  only  end  in  the 
complete  unification? 

The  leading  men  in  the  North  German  Parliament  do  not 
e(mceal  their  conviction  that  this  must  be  the  result.  Coimt 
Miinster,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Conservative  party,  as 
well  as  the  anonymous  author  of  the  pamphlet  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  national  liberal  party,  declares  frankly  that 
the  present  state  of  things  cannot  last ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  Northern  Parliament,  the  Customs  Paruaraent, 
and  the  Prussian  Diet  work  together  for  any  length  of  time ;  and 
that  one  unified  State  under  the  House  of  Hohenzollem,  setti]^ 
aside  all  the  other  d3masties,  must  be  the  aim  of  the  naticMial 
policy.  The  same  feeling  pervades  the  populations  of  tbe 
minor  States.  The  town-council  of  Lubeck  lately  limited  a 
grant  to  five  years,  because,  as  a  member  said  in  the  debate, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  after  that  period  Lubeck  wotdd  still 
be  in  existence  as  a  free  town.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Council  who  attend  the  sittings  of  that  body  presided  over  by 
Count  Bismarck  have  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  the  com* 
panions  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyelops. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of  this  state  of  tilings  on  the 
question  of  ihe  accession  of  the  Southern  Stfttes  to  the 
Northern  Confederation  ?     Is  this  evident  tendency  to  abso- 
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htte  nnification  in  the  North  favourable  to  the  national  desire 
of  crossing  the  Main  ?    We  doubt  it  very  much.     For  what 
reason  should  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  make 
the  sacrifice  of  their  sovereign  rights^  which  an  accession  to 
the  Confederation  would  require  of  them  ?     Can  it  be  believed 
that  the  King  of  Saxony^  who  in  1862  protested  against  the 
idea  of  Prussian  ascendancy,  would  have  submitted  to  the  con-^ 
ditions  which  the  Confederation  imposed  upon  him,  if  they 
had  not  been  enforced  by  the  law  of  war  ?     The  Governments 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  signed  the  treaties  of  alliance 
because  that  too  was  an  absolute  condition  of  obtaining  peace 
from  their  conqueror.    They  submitted  to  the  new  organisation 
of  the  ZoUverein,  because  it  was  the  condition  of  maintaining 
the   Customs   Union.     But  they   at  once   declared  that  in 
accepting  these  treaties,  and  in  promising  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  them,  they  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  of  concession* 
Certainly  no  Bavarian  Minister  can  ever  be  more  friendly  to 
Prussia  than  Prince  Hohenlohe,  yet  that  statesman  has  re- 
peatedly declared  that  there  can  be  no  question  for  Bavaria  of 
ottering  the  Confederation ;  and  has  openly  stated  that  the 
impediment  lies  in  the  Unitarian  tendency  of  its  Constitution — 
a  tendency  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  not  decrease  but 
increase,  and  so  render  the  accession  of  the  Southern  States 
more  and  more  difficult     With  Wurtemberg  the  case  is  still 
worse :    at  the   elections   to  the  Customs  Parliament,  not  a 
single  candidate  of  the  national  party  was  returned,  and  as 
regards  the  Court,  it  is  notoriou^y  hostile.     Even  in  Baden, 
where  a  patriotic  prince  has  declared  himself  ready  for  any 
sacrifice,  the  weight  wh^ch  a  liberal  and  national  Ministry 
must  always  have  m  the  elections  could  not  prevent  the  return 
of  a  considerable  number  of  deputies  of  the  clerical  and  anti- 
Unitarian  party. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  first  Customs  Parliament  has 
not  realised  any  of  the  hopes  which  hailed  its  establishment 
by  the  treaties  of  1867.  When  these  treaties  were  concluded. 
Count  Bismarck,  it  is  reported,  answered  the  objections  of  the 
French  Ambassador  by  one  of  his  witticisms :  ^  La  ligne  du 
^  Main  est  comme  tme  grille  dans  un  ruisseau :  la  grille  reste, 
*  mais  elle  n'empSche  pas  I'eau  de  couler.'  This  repartee  was 
considered  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The  national  party  at 
first  felt  confident  that  the  treaties  were  equivalent  to  the  virtual 
accession  of  the  Southern  States.  But  hitherto  facts  have  not 
borne  out  this  sanguine  view ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  majority 
of  the  elections  for  the  Customs  Parliament  were  decidedly 
unfavourable.     On  its  meeting  the  national  party  moved  an 
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address  to  the  King  of  Prussia  destined,  to  give  expression  to 
their  political  hopes ;  but  the  Southern  deputies  protested,  and 
declared  that  in  case  of  the  motion  being  carried  thej  ^vrould 
secede  from  the  assembly  in  a  body.  The  result  was  that  not 
only  the  address,  but  even  a  very  tame  amendment  of  the  free 
Conservatives,  was  defeated;  and  after  a  short  debate  the 
previous  question  was  adopted.  The  Ministers  and  the  majoritr 
of  the  South  opposed  any  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Customs  Parliament ;  and  the  King  in  his  concluding  speech, 
evidently  in  order  to  soothe  Southern  susceptibilities,  declared 
that  he  would  use  his  power  only  in  strict  conformity  with 
existing  treaties.  Immediately  afterwards  the  fiftieth  annivei^ 
sary  of  the  Bavarian  Constitution  was  celebrated  all  through 
that  kingdom  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

These  are  grave  facts,  which  cannot  be  overborne  by  the 
patriotic  speeches  of  some  Southern  deputies,  who  have  long 
been  known  to  be  favourable  to  national  unity.  The  friendly 
reception  which  the  *  brethren  of  the  South'  met  with  at 
Berbn  doubtless  created  a  mutual  friendly  feeling,  and  de- 
stroyed many  prejudices;  but  politically  the  Customs  ParUi- 
ment  left  the  German  question  unaltered,  and  the  river  Main 
still  remains  the  Bubicon  of  Germany. 

What  then  are  the  reasons  of  this  opposition  not  only  of  the 
Governments  (we  have  seen  that  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted 
for),  but  of  the  populations  of  the  South? 

Diflferent  causes  combine  to  produce  this  result.  The  Ul- 
tramontane party  is  opposed  on  principle  to  Prussian  ascen- 
dancy ;  and  Count  Bismarck  was  labouring  under  a  strange 
delusion  when  in  the  last  autumnal  session  he  declared  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  win  over  that  party  by  concessions,  and 
afterwards  pleaded  on  that  ground  for  the  admission  of  a  Pi4)il 
Nuncio  at  Berlin.  The  Boman  Catholic  party  in  Prussia,  in 
Southern  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  never  deviates  from  its 
course.  They  take  every  concession  only  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
and  a  pledge  of  future  and  larger  sacrifices.  This  party  is 
undoubtedly  powerful  in  the  South,  particularly  in  Bavam, 
but  it  would  not  have  obtained  a  Parliamentary  majorit}*. 
The  result  of  the  elections  is  principally  due  to  the  exertions 
of  the  advanced  Liberals.  This  party,  in  Wurtemberg,  has 
strong  leanings  towards  republican  principles;  but  if  it  was 
able  to  get  a  majority,  the  reason  is  the  decided  opposition  of 
the  population  to  the  internal  Government  of  Prussia;  and  the 
arbitrary  forms  of  authority  which  still  prevail  at  Berlin  are 
the  most  serious,  nay,  the  only  real,  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  German  unity. 
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The  spirit  in  which  Count  Bismarck  ruled  before  the  war, 
his  conflict  with  the  Prussian  legislature  extending  over  three 
years,  is  well  known ;  but  he  has,  it  is  said,  broken  frankly 
with  his  past.  He  who  deposed  kin^s  governing  by  the  same 
right  as  his  master,  who  proclaimed  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
nation  and  introduced  universal  sufirage,  is  no  more  the  man 
of  the  Feudal  Party ;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
staunchest  of  his  old  friends  hate  him  bitterly,  and  that  the 
Conservatives  only  follow  him  with  reluctance.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this  decided  change.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  has  turned.  We  utterly  disbelieve  that 
Count  Bismarck  is  a  convert  to  liberal  principles.  On  the 
contrary  he  dislikes  them  just  as  much  as  ever,  though  he  knows 
that  the  establishment  of  a  naked  absolutism  is  impossible,  and 
probably  considers  Parliaments  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  But 
ne  follows  the  track  of  Bonapartism  in  trying  to  veil  absolute 
power  by  a  show  of  constitutional  safeguards.  He  is  empha- 
tically an  Imperialist.  He  threw  to  the  democracy  the  bait 
of  universal  suffrage,  knowing  well  that  the  masses,  who  are 
easily  led  by  the  influence  of  functionaries  and  ^eat  proprietors, 
will  swamp  the  middle  classes,  which  form  the  stronghold  of 
liberalism,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  this  electioneering  apK 
paratus  he  hopes  to  exaggerate  the  real  power  of  the  Parlia-- 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  power  is  indeed  smaller 
than  that  of  any  existing  legislative  assembly.  The  Beichstag 
can  reject  bills  which  are  presented  by  the  government,  but  it. 
has  no  virtual  control  over  the  Executive.  Art.  17  of  the 
Constitution  makes  the  Federal  Chancellor  nominally  respon- 
sible ;  but  this  responsibility  exists  merely  on  paper,  as  there 
is  neither  a  law  to  define  it,  nor  a  court  to  enforce  it.  This . 
species  of  responsibility  strongly  resembles  that  established  bj 
the  French  Constitution  of  1852,  which  declares  the  Emperor 
alone  responsible,  not  to  the  Legislature,  but  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  more  responsibility  is  extended,  the  more  unreal  it 
becomes. 

Kor  does  the  Constitution  give  any  guarantees  to  the 
personal  liberties  of  the  citizen.  When  this  subject  came  on. 
for  discussion,  Herr  Braun  moved  that  authority  should  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of 
civil  rights  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Confederation.  If  this 
motion  had  been  carried,  it  would  have  given  something  like  a 
tangible  basis  to  the  liberties  of  the  German  people. 

But  this  did  not  suit  Count  Bismarck.  He  meant  to  give- 
them  not  liberty,  but  military  and  territorial  power;  so  feC; 
gravely  asserted  that  this  motion  had  met  with  objections  on 
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the  part  of  the  Confederate  Govemmehts,  which  he  waa  iiiud)le 
to  overcome.  Federal  councillors  may  hardly  have  sappreesed 
the  smile  of  the  Roman  augurs,  when  they  heard  their  power 
thus  exalted,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  they  could  parevent 
nothing  which  Prussia  was  really  decided  to  do.  Bat  de 
Federal  Council  proved  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  a  eonvement 
screen  to  cover  the  Presiding  Power  against  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  motion  was  thrown  out  to  the  great  prejudice  d 
German  Unity. 

In  fact,  the  essence  of  the  Constitution  is  the  extension 
of  the  well-regulated  military  and  administrative  system  of 
Prussia  to  the  whole  of  North  Germany ;  combined  with  those 
elements  in  which,  according  to  some  of  our  modem  poiiticiaiB, 
lies  the  real  gist  of  a  State.  We  are  certainly  not  inclined  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  military  and  economical  unifi- 
cation of  the  North;  but  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
and  liberal  laws  on  the  rights  of  the  press,  of  public  meetingB, 
on  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  &c.,  would  have  acted 
in  Germany  in  support  of  the  new  form  of  government,  with 
scarcely  less  force  than  the  victory  of  Sadowa.  The  strongest 
argtunent  of  the  adversaries  of  Prussia  is,  that  accession  to 
the  Northern  Confederation  would  entail  upon  the  Southern 
States  only  increased  taxation  and  the  loss  of  their  hftrdwoa 
constitutional  UbertieB.  This  argument  is  the  more  forcihle* 
as  the  reconstitution  of  Austria  has  been  tmdertaken  in  the 
most  liberal  spirit,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  r» 
Continental  state  now  enjoys  so  much  freedom  as  that  JSmptre, 
which  was  formerly  considered  the  bulwark  of  absoiutiiiiL 
Baron  Beust  is  perhaps  personally  more  favourable  to  tiic 
practice  of  liberal  institutions  than  Count  Bismarok,  he  is  at 
least  in  this  respect  a  better  judc^e  of  the  real  sifrns  of  the 
time.  Count  BiLirck  thinks  helees  through  theniuaions cf 
the  ^  ideologues,'  but  one  of  his  most  signal  foibles  is  that  he 
has  the  same  contempt  for  real  ideas ;  he  overlooks  the  fiict, 
that  in  the  long  run  a  statesman  must  be  the  more  powerful 
the  more  he  is  responsible.  The  consciousness  of  this  principle 
was  the  secret  of  the  greatness  and  the  success  of  Cavoor,  who 
even  on  his  dying  bed  protested  against  irresponsibility-  when 
he  exclaimed :  '  No  martial  law !  anybody  can  govern  with 
^  that  I'  Cavour  be^an  by  firmly  establishing  liberty  in  Sardinia, 
so  that  all  the  Itahan  populations  should  long  to  dwell  under 
the  same  roof,' and  he  made  liberty  the  great  oi^an  for  natioiiAl 
unity.  How  much  of  Count  Bismarck's  blood  and  iron  might 
have  been  spared  if  the  same  process  had  been  followed  in 
Germany ! 
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In .  eTamiiiTng  the  difficnlties  which  beset  his  desimiSy  we 
have,  hitherto  oonfined  ourselves  to  the  internal  oondition  oi 
Germany ;  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
difficulties  from  without  are  still  more  threatening.  Let  us 
look  back  to  the  momentous  negotiations  of  Nickolsburg,  where 
die  fate  of  Germany  was  decided.  The  victory  of  Sadowa^ 
however  ocushing,  was  not  able  to  establish  one  united  German 
Empire*  When  Austria  was  lying  prostrate,  France  stepped 
in ;  and  illarmed  as  she  was,  Uount  Bismarck  did  not  dare  to 
push  things  to  extremities,  but  preferred  to  come  to  terms  with 
her.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  up  that  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme which  had  promised  to  maintain  Austria's  great 
position  in  Germany,  and  he  consented  to  her  exclusion.  The 
ground  was  cleared  for  a  new  structure.  For  that  purpose 
two  ways  were  open ;  the  one  was  to  unite  all  the  U-erman 
States  into  one  Confederation  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  territorial  a^randisement  \ 
the  other  was  to  incorporate  as  much  territory  as  France 
would  allow  him  to  take  without  going  to  war,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  to  the  future.  The  latter  course  was  that  which  Count 
Bismarck  adopted,  as  we  think,  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
Germany.  If  a  Confederation  of  all  the  remaining  States  had 
been  established,  this  Union,  supported  by  the  action  of  a  more 
prompt  Federal  Parliament,  would  have  become  more  and 
more  close,  and  would  have  prepared  gradually  but  safely  the 
imity  of  the  nation.  This  course  would  have  offered,  more- 
over, the  great  advantage  of  a  final  state  of  things,  which 
might  have  been  frankly  accepted  by  Austria  as  well  as  by 
f  ranee,  for  such  a  confederation  would  have  been  of  an 
eminently  peaceful  organisation. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Count  Bismarck  was  unable  to 
restore  the  conquered  thrones,  because  those  dynasties  were 
too  bitterly  hostile  to  Prussia.  We  say  nothing  in  defence  of 
the  Sovereigns,  who  by  their  follies  and  misgovemment  had 
provoked  the  fate  they  met,  but  such  personal  motives  ought 
not  to  bias  a  statesman's  policy.  The  case  was  different  with 
the  different  States.  The  war  had  shown  the  paramount  im- 
portance for  Prussia  of  obtaining  a  junction  of  the  two  discon- 
nected parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  annexation  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  and  Nassau  was  therefore  necessary,  and  not  unjus- 
tifiable, because  the  population  accepted  it.  But  with  Hanover 
(not  to  speak  of  Frankn>rt)  it  stood  otherwise.  Count  Bismarck 
himself  admitted  in  his  conversations  with  Count  Miinster,  that 
if  a  vote  was  to  be  taken,  the  immense  majority  of  the  people 
would  ask  for  the  maintenance  of  Hanover  as  an  independent 
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State.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  enforce  the  abdication  of 
King  George,  if  this  was  the  (mly  way  to  save  the  crown  for 
his  son,  who  certainly  could  not  be  more  opposed  to  the  new 
order  of  things  than  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  or 
the  King  of  Saxony.  The  truth  is  that  these  sovereigns  would 
have  been  expropriated  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  had  not 
found  powerful  friends,  who  interceded  in  their  favour ;  but 
no  great  sovereign  took  an  active  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
Guelphs.  The  real  cause  of  the  submersion  of  the  HanoTerian 
dynasty  is  its  severance  from  the  dynasty  of  England.  If 
Hanover  had  been  maintained  in  the  same  position  as  Saxony, 
the  Confederation  would  not  have  stopped  at  the  Main,  it 
would  have  embraced  all  the  German  States,  and  an  equipoise 
would  have  been  established,  which  might  have  given  a  fair 

{prospect  for  the  working  of  a  Federal  organisation  under  the 
eadership  of  Prussia. 

But  Count  Bismarck's  ideas  went  in  a  far  different  direction; 
his  aim  was,  above  all,  territorial  aggrandisement;  he  felt  hhn- 
self  not  strong  enough  to  risk  a  ruptiu'e  with  France,  nor 
would  the  deeply  roused  national  feeling  allow  him  to  buy  ha* 
good  will  with  concessions  on  the  western  frontier.  For  him 
the  question  was  therefore  principally  how  far  he  might  go 
without  overstraining  the  bow.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Bohemia  and  Saxony  uutouched ;  but  he  took  all  the  States 
north  of  the  Main  (Meiningen  excepted)  which  had  not 
declared  for  Prussia  during  the  war,  and  left  the  south  to 
itself. 

We  think  this  was  decidedly  a  fault.  He  created  for  him- 
self grave  difficulties  at  home.  He  incorporated  five  millions 
of  Germans  by  the  bare  right  of  conquest.  Spontaneous  an- 
nexations, voted  by  the  people  under  the  superintendence  of 
victorious  bayonets,  are  always  somewhat  questionable  mani- 
festations of  opinion.  But  how  great  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  annexation  of  Venetia,  where  everybody  welcomed 
the  change,  and  that  of  Hanover  or  the  Duchies,  where  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  were  adverse  to  it !  Nor  has  Prussia  hitherto 
succeeded  in  assimilating  her  conquests.  She  lacks  for  this 
purpose  the  vital  warmth  and  air  of  political  liberty  ;  and  her 
overbearing  bureaucracy  is  little  apt  to  conciliate  popular  sym- 
pathies. Even  in  Nassau  and  Hesse,  where  at  first  the 
annexation  was  popular,  much  dissatisfaction  prevails;  and 
the  wretched  Elector  of  Hesse  has  recovered  something  of  the 
regard  of  his  countrymen  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  his 
subjects.  Secondly,  by  the  annexations  the  disproportion  be* 
tween  Prussia  and  the  other  German  States  has  become  so  great, 
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that  even  the  accesfiion  of  the  South  could  scarcely  establish 
a  balance  sufficiently  equal  to  allow  of  the  working  of  a  federal 
organisation.  The  whole  mechanism  of  the  North  German 
Constitution  is  so  complicated  that  it  cannot  go  on  as  it  is.  They 
have  a  Federal  Commander-in-Chief,  a  Federal  Chancellor, 
a  Federal  Council,  a  Parliament  and  Federal  Ambassadors,  by 
the  side  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  the  Ministries  of  the  minor 
States,  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  the  provincial  Diets,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg. 

This  chaotic  state  of  things  is  not  tempting  for  the  accession 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  Count  Bismarck  appears  to  regard 
this  result  with  indifference,  for  an  obvioi;is  reason.  The 
accession  of  the  South  would  bring  into  the  Federal  Council, 
and  still  more  into  the  Northern  Parliament,  elements  which 
might  prove  not  quite  as  docile  as  those  proceeding  from  the 
Northern  States.  This,  however,  is  but  a  seconoary  argu- 
ment against  the  union.  The  Prussian  Premier  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  status  quo  cannot  last,  but  the  real  motive 
of  his  reserve  is  the  conviction  that  the  crossing  of  the  Main 
would  be  equivalent  to  war.  In  accepting  the  division  of 
Germany  he  probably  cherished  the  hope  of  finding  wavs  and 
means  for  an  arrangement  with  France,  perhaps  at  first  by  the 
surrender  of  Luxemburg — a  point  on  which  more  than  one  hint 
had  been  given  from  Berlin  to  the  Emperor — but  that  is  now 
out  of  the  question.  He  did  not  venture  to  push  things  to  the 
extreme  in  the  spring  of  1867,  even  when  he  was  backed  by  the 
general  sympathies  of  the  nation  and  when  France  was  badly 
prepared ;  much  less  will  he  do  so  now,  when  France  is  armed 
to  Ae  teeth,  nay,  perhaps  armed  as  she  never  was  before.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  Opposition 
reproaches  hun  with  having  compromised  the  interests  of 
France  by  a  policy  at  once  insidious  and  irresolute.  He  was 
obliged  to  let  things  go  on  as  long  as  he  was  not  prepared. 
He  even  now  does  not  wish  for  war.  But  he  is  decided  not 
to  accept  any  more  slights.  He  considers  himself  as  the  moral 
guarantor  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  of  which  he  was  the 
mediator;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  consider 
the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Confederation  as  a  casus  bellL 
Nor  would  Austria  be  inclined  to  accept  such  an  event  quietly. 
Before  Hanover  was  incorporated  she  might  have  acquiesced 
in  a  tolerably  balanced  Confederation,  comprising  all  the 
German  States.  But  in  the  present  Northern  Constitution 
the  tendency  of  complete  unification,  supported  principally  by 
*  powerful  army,  is  so  preponderant  that  Austria  must  ask 
herself  what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  the  accession  of  the  South 
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on  her  own  German  >  provinces  ?  Would  such  an  united  Ge^ 
man  State  not  act  upon  them  like  the  loadstone  mountain  on 
the  ships  in  Sindbad^s  tale,  and  so  break  up  the  Empire  ?  In- 
deed, after  the  treaties  of  military  alliance  were  puUished, 
Baron  Beust  stated,  as  his  view,  that  he  should  be  justified 
in  protesting  against  them  as  infractions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Prague,  and  he  has  since  repeatedly  declared  that  he  ^woold 
abide  by  that  treaty. 

Count  Bismarck,  then,  has  placed  Germany  by  his  pc^oy  in 
the  terrible  dilemma,  that  the  present  status  quo  cannot  be 
ma^tained  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  that  the  first  ilep 
southwards  would  be  war — a  war  whidi,  very  likely,  would 
become  general.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  the  uncertainty  and 
suspense  in  eyery  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  so  long  as  the  air  smeUs  of  powdff, 
*  la  grfive  du  milliard ' — the  strike  of  capital — will  last. 

We  therefore  cannot  view  the  future  of  Germany  in  the 
same  bright  and  hopeful  way  as  the  anonymous  autbi^  of  the 
pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  think  he 
underrates  the  dangers  and  di£Sculties  which  beset  the  path  </ 
German  unity ;  and  he  overrates  considerably  the  power  of  hk 
party — the  National  Liberals.  It  is  a  great  error  if  this  party 
believes  that  Coimt  Bismarck  is,  however  unwillingly,  doiig 
their  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  them  pretty  niuch  as  he 
likes,  since  ,  they  alone  have  not  the  majority ;  and  if  they 
believe  that  events  will  wait  till  their  opinions  have  prevailed 
in  the  South,  they  will  probably  be  grievously  deodived.  We 
¥rish  for  a  Germany  united  and  liberal,  but  we  cannot  sepante 
these  two  requisites ;  and  it  is  because  Count  Bismarck  hai 
separated  them,  that  we  fear  the  day  of  real  German  unity  is 
still  far  distant. 
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2.  The  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland.  A  Treatise  on  the  Legal 
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4.  The  Four  Experiments  in  Church  and  State  and  the  Con* 
flicts  of  Churches.      By  Lord  Egbert  Montagu,   M.P. 

London:   1864. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the  Opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By 
John  Stoughton.     London:  2  vols.  8vo. :  1867. 

The  great  contention  of  this  age  still  lies  between  the  rival 
forces  of  ecclesiastioal  and  civil  authority — of  spiritual  and 
tanporal  powa*.  No  other  controversy  has  borne  so  lar^e  a 
part  in  the  history  and  politics  of  modern  Europe ;  and  since 
the  era  of  the  Beformation  no  time  has  been  more  agitated  by 
these  questions  than  our  own.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  adjustm^iit  of  these  conflicting  elements  is  destined 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  men  with  extreme  intensity  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  century ;  and  that  in  this  country 
more  especially  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State  will  con- 
tmue  for  many  years  to  be  debated  with  the  deepest  interest* 
The  Church  of  England  as  estab&hed  bv  law  has  in  fact 
undergone  less  (diange  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries 
than  any  other  ecclesiastical  body  in  Christendom,  not  except* 
ing  even  the  Church  of  Borne.  She  still  rests  upon  the  great 
statutes  of  the  reign^of  Elizabeth.  Her  doctrines  were  fixed 
by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  sixteenth  century*  Her 
propertv  has  remained  inviolate.  Her  constitution,  her  spi- 
ritual ^eers,  her  Houses  of  Convocation,  her  forms  of  legal 
procedure,  her  relation  to  the  State,  and  her  discipline,  were 
suspended  for  a  l»rief  space  of  time  during  the  Commonwealth^ 
but  they  revived  at  the  Restoration  and  are  unaltered  at  this 
hour.  Even  now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  openly  or 
violently  assailed.  On  the  conl3rarv>  there  have  been  mai^ 
periods  in  our  history  when  the  intolerance  of  the  Churehand 
the  resentment  of  hostile  sectaries,  persecuted  by  unjust  laws^ 
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gave  rise  to  fierce  passions  which  have  now  happily  passed 
away.  But  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Established  Church  are  not  undermined.  The  conditions 
of  society  in  the  nation  have  undergone  great  change.  A 
large  section  of  the  population^  now  in  full  possession  of  eqail 
pohtical  rights,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Church  of  the  State 
into  the  dii^rent  forms  of  Dissent.  At  the  date  of  the  last  ceDsoi 
nearly  half  the  number  of  those  who  attended  divine  worship 
at  all,  did  not  attend  divine  worship  within  the  walls  of  the 
Church.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  KiDgdom 
presents  a  bold  front,  and  carries  on  its  uncompromising  war- 
fare in  the  plenitude  of  hierarchical  power.  Above  all,  in  the 
Church  of  England  itself  a  class  of  earnest  and  fervent  vota- 
ries has  sprung  up  who  regard  their  connexion  with  the  State 
as  dearly  purchased  by  their  forced  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Parliament;  and  who  claim  for  the  Church  (what  she  has 
never  claimed  for  herself)  a  spiritual  autocracy  independent 
of  all  civil  authority,  and  altogether  incompatible  with  her 
alliance  to  the  civil  power.  These  are  serious  dangers,  and 
they  are  dangers  which  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
diminish.  K  the  Church  of  England  is  to  hold  her  ground 
as  the  established  Church  of  the  nation  she  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  them ;  and  in  our  judgment  she  can  only  meet  them 
successfully,  not  by  relying  on  antiquated  enactments  or  obso- 
lete pretensions,  but  by  making  good  her  claim  to  be  the  pe^ 
petual  guardian  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  interests  of  the 
community  upon  enlarged  liberal  principles. 

It  is  on  these  liberal  principles,  and  in  defence  of  these  prin- 
ciples, that  we  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  devote  some 
attention  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Established  Church 
is  the  most  important  institution  of  the  realm  for  the  pu^ 
poses  of  education,  in  its  highest  sense.  The  legal  character 
of  the  Church  is  in  fact  the  voice  and  authority  of  the  laitr 
in  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  proper  restraint  uj)on  the 
pretensions  of  sacerdotal  power.  Parliament,  by  whidi  the 
Statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  passed, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  may  enlarge  those 
Statutes,  if  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  nation  should  seem  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to 
require  such  changes.  It  is,  we  think,  highly  beneficial  to 
the  community  at  large  that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  national  property — to  which  no  individual,  as  such,  and 
no  civil  corporation  has  any  claim — should  be  set  apart  and 
respected  as  the  national  reserve  dedicated  to  the  worship />• 
Qod  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.     Conceding 
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the  utmost  liberty  of  conscience  and  entire  freedom  of  action 
to  every  other  form  of  church  or  religious  association,  it  is 
a  high  national  privil^e  that  the  teaching  and  the  offices 
of  the  Church  should  be  placed  gratuitously  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes  of  the  community — that  the  poorest  peasant  in  the 
remotest  parish  of  England  should  have  the  right  and  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  divine  service,  of  partaking  in  her  sacra- 
ments, of  presenting  his  children  at  the  font,  and  of  claiming  her 
blessing  over  his  humble  grave.  To  the  rich  these  advantages 
are  easily  attainable  in  the  form  most  agreeable  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  poor  the  Church  is  a  common  asylum,  in  which  they 
have  the  same  rights  as  their  wealthier  neighbours.  William 
Cobbett,  no  friend  of  parsons  or  of  privileges,  emphatically  de- 
clared that  the  possessions  of  the  Church  are  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor,  and  that  they  ought  before  all  things  to  be  devoted 
to  the  spiritual  service  of  those  who  have  no  other  possessions. 
That  which  we  have  attempted  to  do,  witli  the  assistance  of 
the  State,  in  the  establishment  of  national  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  is  done  with  far  greater  complete- 
ness by  the  Church  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  make  public  education  compulsory,  but 
we  have  made  it  accessible ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  on  what 
grounds  those  who  contend  most  eagerly  for  the  difiusion  of 
secular  education  by  the  intervention  of  the  State,  should 
reject  the  educating  influence  of  an  established  Church,  which 
supplies  some  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  moral  training, 
and  may  hereafter  supply  them  in  greater  perfection. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  strongly  prejudices  exist  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  which  took  theur  origin  in  a  state  of 
things  which  has  long  entirely  passed  away.  The  Church  of 
England  was  the  child  of  the  Stat€,  and  of  a  despotic  State. 
She  was  identified  with  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  Tudors 
and  the  Stuarts,  heightened  by  the  theological  intolerance 
which  was  common  to  all  sects  and  churches  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Even  Cromwell  held  that  *the 
^  magistrate  hath  his  supremacy,  he  may  settle  religion  accord- 
*  ing  to  his  conscience.'  And  he  did  settle  it,  not  only  by 
legislating  for  his  own  Church,  in  clergy  and  laity,  but  by 
proscribing  all  other  forms  of  belief  and  inflicting  civil  penalties 
on  Dissent.  But  many  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day 
are  in  fact  protesting  against  abuses  of  power  which  have  been 
entirely  abandoned  or  removed  by  law.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  still  the  child  of  the  State,  but  of  a  free  State.  The 
very  same  power  which  made  her  the  instrument  of  tyranny  in 
one  age,  makes  her  an  instrument  of  liberty  in  another.     The 
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governing  power  of  ike  Church  is  no  longer  Tested  in  a  Bo?e* 
reign  imbued  with  high  prerogative  doctrines,  and  enforced 
hj  High  Courts  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission ;  but  in  a  mon- 
archy umited  by  the  will  of  the  people  in  a  free  ParHament 
That  governing  power  is  no  longer  exerted  for  the  persecu- 
tion 01  other  sects,  but  for  the  reformation  and  extension  of 
her  own  laws.  Its  avowed  object  is  no  longer  to  establish  and 
enforce  a  particular  system  of  theological  belief  by  penti 
enactments,  but  to  make  the  Church  the  instructre»  of  the 
nation  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  guardian  of 
public  morality  by  the  punctual  and  liberal  discharge  of  ber 
own  duties.  To  this  object  all  others  are  subordinate.  The 
religion  which  consists  in  determining  abstruse  points  of  belief 
may  not  improperly  be  said  to  lie  between  the  conscienoe  of 
man  and  his  Maker;  but  the  religion  which  is  the  basb  d 
social  obligations  and  of  human  duties  is  in  the  highest  degree 
a  matter  of  public  and  national  concern,  and  is  theref<H^  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  the  State. 

The  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Church  EstabliriuBents 
appear  to  us  to  derive  their  principal  force  &om  a  misooncq^ 
tion  of  the  true  nature  of  such  establishments,  and  from  the 
fallacies  which  have  been,  and  still  are  frequently,  put  forward 
in  support  of  them.  We  repudiate  the  diEkngerous  alliance  of 
Such  principles.  There  is  no  greater  error  than  to  suppose 
that  governments  are  bound  by  any  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
pagate and  support  by  the  civil  power  that  particular  form  of 
religious  truth  which  they  themselves  profess.  Our  readers 
will  not  have  forgotten  the  memorable  answer  given  in  these 
pages  by  Lord  Macaulay  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  attempted 
the  defence  of  that  untenable  theory  in  lus  celebrated  Essay 
on  *  Church  and  State.'  For  it  is  in  fact  the  theory  of  in- 
tolerance and  the  plea  of  persecution.  That  theory  made  the 
alliance  of  Church  and  State  odious  and  intolerable,  because 
the  State  became  the  instrument  of  clerical  bigotry  and  eccle- 
siastical dogmatism;  and  wherever  that  theory  prevails  a 
deadly  wrong  is  done  to  freedom  of  conscience,  infinitely 
more  grievous  than  any  benefit  that  can  result  from  apparent 
imiformity  of  belief.  The  real  value  of  a  national  Church 
should  in  our  opinion  be  judged  by  the  opposite  standard — not 
by  its  dogmatism  or  its  exclusiveness,  but  by  its  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness.  It  is  of  infinitely  less  consequence  that 
the  Church  should  enforce  on  all  its  members,  or  on  a  whole 
nation,  a  strict  conformity  to  certain  doctrinal  tenets  or  certain 
forms  of  religious  observance,  than  that  it  should  propagate  the 
fuudamental  truths  of  Christianity,  remind  men  of  their  eternal 
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obligations  to  the  Maker  of  all  tlungs,  and  cast  th^  supema* 
turai  light  of  revelation  on  the  dark  places  of  the  world  and  of 
the  hnman  soul.  To  the  question^  What  is  Truth  ?  a  myriad 
answers  will  be  given  as  conflicting  as  the  tongues  of  Babel 
and  as  vacant  as  the  doubt  of  Pilate.  But  to  the  questions. 
What  is  Duty?  What  is  Faith  ?  What  is  the  Law  of  God? 
happily  for  civilisation  and  for  mankind,  the  answers  are  &r 
more  plain,  easy,  and  consistent. 

We  dismiss  then  altogether  the  tlieological  argument,  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  esLtlj  life  the  most  uncompromiEk 
ing  champion,  resting  on  the  assumption  that  the  State, 
r^arded  as  a  personal  entity,  is  bound  by  its  duty  to  God  to 
make  a  confession  of  faith  and  to  assert  the  superiority  of  that 
parttcolar  confession  over  all  oilier  forms  of  belief  by  con- 
ferxing  peculiar  privileges  upon  it.  The  truth  is  ihsA  the 
Chiisoan  character  of  the  State,  as  such,  is  equally  compatible 
witii  a  dominant  religion,  with  co-equal  forms  of  faith,  and  with 
the  voluntary  principle.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the  United 
States  of  Ajnerica,  with  all  the  multiplicity  of  their  sects, 
have  retained  as  strong  a  collective  rdigious  feeling  as  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  that  on  all  suitable  occasions  they 
make  a  public  profession  of  it  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  be- 
cause it  is  deeply  seated  in  the  convictions  of  the  people. 

The  converse  of  this  theological  theory  is  that  of  Sir  George 
Lewis,  who  maintained  that  the  great  principle  of  all  legislation 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  is,  that  ^the  State  is  no  judge  of  the 
truth  of  creeds.  ...  In  fact  it  is  only  by  a  metaphor,  and  that 
not  a  very  luminous  one,  that  a  State  can  be  said  to  judge,  or 
have  opinions  on  any  subject,  whether  religious  or  not.  A 
community  is  no  really  existent  person ;  but  is  considered  as 
^  such  only  in  respect  of  its  institutions  and  public  acts.'*  It 
is  theref(H:e  perfectiy  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  con- 
nexicm  of  Church  and  State,  as  we  understand  it,  that  different 
forms  of  rdigion  should  be  recognised  and  supported  by  the 
same  State.  On  this  principle  uie  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Hebrew  Churches  are  all  paid  alike  by  the  State  in  Holland, 
in  France,  and  in  many  other  continental  countries.  We 
ourselves  recognise  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England  in 
the  southern  portion  of  this  island,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  o£  Scotland  in  the  northern  portion  of  it,  as  equally 
established,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Komish  Church  in  some  of 
the  conquered  possessions  of  the  Crown.  For  reasons  which 
will  more  fully  appear  as  we  proceed,  holding  that  the  principle 


♦  Lewis  on  Irish  Disturbances,  pp.  376,  377. 
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of  established  churches  is  beneficial  to  society,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  our  regret  that  the  religion  of  the  majority  d 
the  people  of  Ireland  was  not  long  ago  recognised  and  est** 
blished  in  that  island,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  Bomish  Church — that  is  to  say,  by  making  a  proYiston 
for  the  clergy,  and  by  determining  the  joint  nomination  d 
bishops  by  an  agreement  with  Rome.  And  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  tliis 
country  are  still  far  below  the  people  of  any  other  country 
north  of  the  Alps  in  point  of  Christian  toleration,  that  sudi  a 
proposal  would  at  the  present  time  be  scouted  by  almost  CTerj 
liberal  constituency  in  Britain,  and  can  scarcely  be  avowed 
with  impunity  byv  any  member  of  the  House  of  Cfommons.  It 
is  the  theological  fallacy — the  rooted  opinion  that  we  are  not 
only  bound  to  believe  in  our  own  creed,  but  also  to  condoim 
and  resist  the  creeds  of  others — which  inflicts  this  evil  and  in- 
justice on  society.  Far  from  aiding  the  broad  principle  of 
establishments  it  militates  against  them,  by  confining  what  was 
meant  for  the  nation  to  the  proportions  of  a  sect. 

'  Summus  utrimque 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credat  habendos 
Esse  decs  quos  ipse  colit'  {Juvenal^  xv.  32.) 

Nor  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  fall  back  on  the  grand  theory 
of  Hooker,  revived  in  our  own  days  by  Arnold,  of  the  mystical 
identity  of  Church  and  State  in  one  commonwealth,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissever  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  nation.  But  these  are  mere  words.  When 
we  speak  of  a  Church  we  mean  a  positive  institution,  such  as 
now  exists  under  the  laws  of  England  or  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  term,  no  doubt,  as  Coleridge  pointed  out  with  signal  ability 
long  ago,  may  have  a  much  wider  application ;  but  it  is  a  cooh 
mon  source  of  error  to  take  a  term  in  its  wider  sense  and  to 
bring  it  to  bear  on  the  narrower  uses  of  the  same  expression. 

But  if  we  deny  that  the  true  conception  of  an  Established 
Church  is  to  be  found  in  these  vague  and  mysterious  proposi- 
tions, neither  can  we  admit  with  Dr.  Chalmers  that  *  wherever 
^  we  have  a  certain  legal  provision  for  the  ministrations  of 
*  Christianity,  there  we  have  an  Establishment  in  the  land.' 
Throughout  his  celebrated  argument  against  the  voluntary 
principle,  Chalmers  was  in  truth  contendmg  for  no  more  than 
an  organised  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  he  confounded 
endowment  with  establishment.  These  two  things  are  not  only 
not  identical  '~"^  ^^^^  are  not  necessarily  connected,  and  each 
of  them  F  ut  the  o*^'^**     ^^  the  state  of  ecclesias- 
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tical  property  and  endowments  be  dispassionately  examined^  it 
will  be  found  that  although  they  may  be  divided  into  public  and 
private  endowments,  yet  in  fact  almost  all  ecclesiastical  bodies 
have  property  set  apart  for  the  ministrations  of  their  religion 
which  is  protected  and  controlled  by  the  law.  Public  endow- 
ments are  those  which  are  held  by  persons  whom  the  law  has 
invested  with  a  public  character,  and  who  hold  this  property  in 
the  capacity  of  a  corporation  sole  subject  to  certain  public 
duties  and  requirements  which  may  be  enforced  by  law. 
Private  endowments  are  those  which  are  vested  in  trustees 
for  the  religious  or  charitable  uses  of  particular  sects  in 
accordance  with  deeds  of  settlement,  wmch  are  under  the 
pecuHar  protection  and  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Par- 
liament has  occasionally  interfered,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chapels'  Bill,  to  settle  the  titles  of  estates  held 
under  these  trusts  ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  an  immense  num- 
ber of  edifices  and  trusts  are  thus  permanently  appropriated  to 
the  organised  support  of  religious  bodies.  We  presume  that  it 
will  scarcely  be  contended  by  the  most  determined  opponents 
of  the  Established  Church,  that  it  has  less  right  to  the  reten- 
tion of  its  property  than  any  voluntary  community.  It  is  stated 
on  credible  authority  that  the  funds  subscribed  for  and  by  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  invested  in  chapels,  &c.,  within 
the  last  forty  years,  exceed  five  millions  sterling.  No  sooner 
had  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  seceded  from  the  Established 
Kirk  than  a  very  large  sum  was  raised  by  the  Free  Church 
party  to  buy  sites,  to  build  churches,  to  found  schools,  and  to 
supply  a  Bustentation  grant  for  poor  ministers.  This  fund  has 
been  said  to  amount  to  three  millions;  but  however  this 
may  be,  it  constitutes  a  permanent  endowment,  over  which 
the  Court  of  Session  has  exercised,  and  must  exercise,  the 
same  species  of  control  which  it  possesses  over  all  private  and 
corporate  property,  as  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  has  abundantly  shown 
in  his  most  valuable  and  interesting  book. 

It  is  not  easy  in  any  given  country  to  define  strictly  what 
the  property  of  the  Church  is.  In  addition  to  real  estates  and 
rent-charges,  it  consists  of  ancient  structures,  handed  down 
from  immemorial  time,  which  have  witnessed  more  than  one 
change  of  religious  faith,  and  of  modem  edifices  raised  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  piety  of  individuals  or  the  zeal  of  a 
new  locality.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  asked  his  diocese  to 
subscribe  a  million  for  the  relief  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
the  metropolis :  about  300,000/.  has  already  been  contributed 
to  this  fund ;  and  the  actual  result  ought  to  be  much  greater. 
This  sum,  and  many  others  that  could  be  named,  is  of  course 
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added  to  the  endowments  and  possessions  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  that  is  the  avowed  purpose  and  desire  of  the  contri- 
butors. Similar  benefactions  have  not  been  infrequent  in  the 
Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  restoration  d 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  by  the  late  Sir  B.  Guinness,  at  a  cost 
of  150,000/.,  is  a  splendid  example.  Whatever  the  future  cha- 
racter of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Ireland  may  become,  we 
apprehend  that  funds  appropriated  to  particular  purposes  by 
grantors  or  donors,  are  protected  by  law  and  by  the  Court  rf 
Chancery ;  just  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England  recently 
had  to  adjudicate  upon  the  fund  provided  by  subscription  fur 
the  maintenance  of  certain  colonial  bishoprics.  The  same  legal 
principles  and  authority  which  determine  the  application  of  en- 
dowments to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  must, 
of  course,  be  applied  to  the  property  of  every  religious  body, 
whether  established  or  voluntary ;  and  if  the  State  interfered 
with  the  rights  of  property  in  one  case,  we  do  not  see  on  what 
ground  they  can  be  maintained  in  other  cases.  It  is  for  this 
rea^n  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  with  great  wisdom  reconmaended 
a  cautious  respect  for  all  existing  rights  of  property  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  If  the  Church  of  Ireland  ceases  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  State,  a  large  portion  of  its  property  derived 
from  private  donations  or  grants  will  nevertheless  appertain 
to  it ;  but  that  [X)rtion  would  assume  the  shape  of  a  private 
trust  instead  of  that  of  a  public  endowment.  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  upon  an  equitable  re- 
partition of  the  Church  property  of  Ireland  probably  th^e^ 
fifths  would  belong  to  Protestants.  Thus  five-sixths  of  the 
glebe  lands  of  Ireland  lie  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  were 
express  grants  made  by  James  I.  to  the  Episcopalian  Church 
at  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  The  title  to  such  grants  is  not, 
in  law,  distinguishable  from  the  title  to  the  estates  granted  at 
the  same  time  to  some  of  the  great  London  companies. 

We  have  gone  through  this  series  of  negative  propositions 
for  the  purpose  of  showmg  that  the  essential  idea  of  a  Church 
Establishment  is  not  reached  by  those  who  make  it  consist  in  a 
national  confession  of  faith  or  in  the  possession  of  national  en- 
dowments. Paley  says  that  the  notion  of  a  religious  establi^ 
ment  comprehends  three  things  :  a  clergy,  or  an  order  of  .men, 
secluded  from  other  professions,  to  attend  upon  the  offices  of 
religion;  a  legal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy: 
and  the  confining  of  that  provision  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular 
sect  of  Christianity.  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  somewhat  enlar^ 
this  definition.  He  asserts  that  '  by  the  establishment  of  a 
^  religion  we  understand  not  merely  that  it  is  endowed,  but  tliat 
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*it  has  received  from  the  State  certain  political  privileges; 

*  that  it  has  a  legal  precedence  of  othejr  persuasions^  and  that 

*  its  clergy  are  raised  above  the  clergy  of  any  other  denomina* 

*  tion,  not  only  by  their  endowment,  but  also  by  their  civil 

*  position.'  We  object  to  these  definitions  because  they  convey 
the  notion  of  the  superior  rights  and  possessions  of  an  esta- 
blished clergy,  without  adverting  to  their  obligations.  And 
this  consideration  brings  us  to  the  point  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  this  article  to  enforce.  What  is  an  Established 
Church  ?  We  answer,  an  Established  Church  is  a  Church  in 
which  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  congregation 
ere  determined  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  follows  of  course  that 
z  non-established  or  voluntary  Church  is  a  Church  in  which 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  congregation  are 
determined  either  by  some  authority  independent  of  the  law  of 
the  land  or  by  voluntary  compact. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a 
Church  claiming  an  independent  authority  by  virtue  of  an  ex- 
press divine  commission.  She  contends,  and  has  in  all  ages 
<Jontended,  that  the  power  of  the  Church  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  civil  and  political  powers  of  the  world ;  and  that  it 
is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind, 
superior  to  them.  She  not  only  rejects  all  allegiance  to  the 
civil  power,  but  she  claims  to  set  up  a  sovereignty  of  her  own 
which  constitutes  an  imperium  in  imperio  in  all  countries  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  held.  She  has  her  own  laws, 
framed  exclusively  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  She  has  her 
own  Head,  the  Pope,  to  whom  she  ascribes  a  supreme  and  in- 
fallible power,  as  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  wherever  her 
power  is  uncontrolled  by  civil  enactments  or  by  agreement  with 
the  State,  that  power  is  absolute  for  all  purposes  both  of  doctrine 
and  of  discipline :  it  extends  to  the  nomination  of  bishops,  the 
trial  of  causes,  and  even  to  the  limitation  of  personal  rights, 
whenever  they  touch  upon  spiritual  interests,  as  for  example  in 
dictating  the  conditions  of  marriage  and  prohibiting  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  opinions.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  therefore  the 
ideal  of  what  is  called  a  Free  Church — that  is  of  a  Church  freed 
from  the  control  of  national  law,  over  which  the  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  of  absolute  sovereigns  or  of  free  parliaments  is 
alike  inoperative.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  been,  and  still  is, 
in  many  countries  an  Established  Church  :  that  is  to  say,  that 
she  has  entered  into  compacts  or  concordats  with  the  State,  by 
which  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  clergy  are  secured 
to  them,  by  which  the  nomination  and  investiture  of  prelates 
are  divided  with  the  Crown,  and  certain  legal  restrictions  on 
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the  promulgation  of  Papal  edicts  and  the  operation  of  Ae 
Papdi  authority  have  been  accepted  by  Rome.  These  were 
once  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Grallican  Church,  ever 
heartily  resisted  by  Rome.  For  they  are  derogations  from  her 
essential  principle :  they  were  forced  upon  her  by  motiYes  of 
worldly  policy,  and  they  were  attended  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  spiritual  power.  If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  with  the  Catholics,  that  there  exists  on  earth  an  autho- 
rity of  divine  origin,  governed  by  an  infallible  Head,  and 
guided  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  an  authority  must  be  paramount  to  all  human  laws, 
and  might  well  exercise  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Pope. 

But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  English  Reformation  to  reject 
this  belief,  and  to  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  Popes,  councils, 
and  canonists  are  liable  to  err,  and  have  erred,  as  much  as  any 
other  human  institutions,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  exer- 
cise any  paramount  authority  over  the  regularly  constituted  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will,  represented  by  the  State.  '  The 
^  cler^  of  England,'  said  John  Selden,  ^  when  they  cast  off 
*  the  Pope,  submitted  themselves  to  the  civil  power.'  That  in 
fact  was  the  English  Reformation.  Everything  else  was  b- 
eluded  in  it.  The  Church  of  England  became  in  fact  a  lay- 
church,  as  regards  her  laws,  her  government,  her  patronage, 
and  her  jurisdiction.  The  spiritual  character  and  authority 
of  the  clergy  were  confined  by  law  to  their  religious  functioiiA. 
The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Anglican  Church  appears  to 
us  to  be  that  she  founded  a  broad  theological  system  on  a  strict 
legal  basis.  Her  laws  and  institutions  attest  tlie  workmanship 
of  statesmen  rather  than  of  priests,  as  may  be  seen  to  demon- 
stration by  contrasting  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  Statutes 
which  are  in  full  vigour,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Canons  of  1603 
and  1640,  which  are  inoperative,  because  they  are  not  the  law 
of  the  land  but  Church-made  law.*  This  paramount  assertion 
of  legal  rights,  as  opposed  to  clerical  privileges,  was  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  character  and  purport  of  the  Reformation  in 
England ;  and  the  first  principle  of  the  great  Statutes  by  whidi 
it  was  effected  was  to  declare  that  the  realm  was  subject  to  no 
such  clerical  authority  as  that  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Eling  was 

*  This  well-known  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  has  lately  been 
reasserted  with  consummate  learning,  force,  and  acuteness  by  Mr. 
Justice  Willes  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  the  opinions  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  those  learned  Judges  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  r.  Marshall,  which  is  reported  in  the  Law  Re- 
ports (Appellate  series)  for  May  last  They  well  deserre  a  carefal 
perusal. 
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alike  in  Church  and  State^  in  causes  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
supreme.  So  far  was  the  recognition  of  this  principle  carried^ 
that  even  when  Queen  Mary  restored  the  Catholic  religion^  as 
Hooker  remarks,  it  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  she  re- 
stored it.  In  truth,  that  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  power,  in 
its  or^n  and  in  its  effects,  which  is  designated  by  the  term 
*  the  Royal  Supremacy,'  was  the  basis  of  the  greatest  liberal 
movement  ever  witnessed  in  this  country,  because  it  emanci- 
pated England  from  the  pretensions  of  spiritual  power,  and 
placed  the  supreme  authority,  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State,  on 
the  common  basis  of  the  law  of  the  land.  To  borrow  the  words 
of  Archdeacon  Hale,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  living  divines 
in  the  history  of  his  own  Church : — 

*  So  complete  since  the  Reformation  has  been  the  Union  of  the 
Church  and  State  by  legal  enactments,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  truth  to 
88y,  that  the  historian,  who  would  record  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tional Religions,  need  scarcely  trouble  himself  to  consult  the  writings 
of  historians  or  divines  ;  in  the  Statutes  of  the  three  countries,  lie 
will  find  the  Articles  of  their  Faith,  as  well  as  their  authorized  forms 
of  worship  and  of  government  so  plainly  scft  forth,  that  from  them 
alone  a  correct  portraiture  of  the  religion,  which  the  Legislature  has 
accepted,  might  be  easily  drawn.' • 

The  Crown  exercises  this  authority  in  three  ways:  1.  By 
the  enactment  of  laws,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  de- 
teraiine  all  that  relates  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  licensing 
in  certain  cases  the  proceedings  of  Convocation.  2.  By  the 
appointment  of  bishops.  3.  By  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King 
over  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  last  resort.  To  attack  any 
one  of  these  established  principles  is,  pro  tantoy  to  abandon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  to 
make  a  step  backwards  by  surrendering  the  true  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Church  to  an  unfounded  and  fantastic 
theory  of  spiritual  power. 

The  theory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  at  least* 
consistent.  Admitting  her  premisses  and  her  pretensions,  it  is 
unpossible  to  dispute  her  conclusions.  But  on  what  grounds 
can  Protestants  maintain  that  there  is  a  spiritual  power  and  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of  the  State  ?  In  what 
does  it  consist  ?  The  institutions  of  all  Protestant  Churches 
*re  professedly  human  institutions,  framed  by  men,  not  wiser 
nor  other  than  the  men  who  have  laid  the  broad  basis  of  our 
civil  polity.    Such  laws  and  institutions  are,  however  venerable, 

*  Essay  on  the  Union  between  Church  and  State,  read  at  the 
Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  May  14th,  1868,  p.  10. 
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equally,  liable  to  be  changed  or  modified  by  the  supreme  legal 
authority  which  called  them  into  being. 

'  Whatever  is  the  motive  guiding  force,'  says  Dean  Stanley,  ^  thit 
rules  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole  country,  by 
whatever  means  that  force  is  called  forth,  that  is  the  lay  element 
which  in  our  age  corresponds  to  the  early  assembly  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  this,  in  its  highest  form,  is  what  we  call  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  State.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  clergy,  because 
drawing  into  itself  the  whole  community,  it  includes  the  clergy  is 
well  as  the  laity.  Like  everything  human  the  State  is  essentinllj 
imperfect ;  but  it  is  not  more  imperfect  than  the  purely  clerical 
governments  ....  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  that  is  of  the 
Law,  over  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  weH  as 
civil,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  nation  over  its  own  conoeroi, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  It  is  no  encroachment  on  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  It  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  laity  and 
the  clergy,  through  the  best  organs  which  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  a  thousand  years  have  been  able  to  contrive,  on  matters 
which  touch  them  more  immediately  than  any  other  interests  in  the 
world.  Cultivate  independence,  repress  servility,  check  centra- 
lisation, reform  the  representation,  amend  the  division  of  labour  in 
its  different  departments,  elevate  the  press,  purify  public  opinion ; 
but  it  is  by  improving  these,  not  by  creating  new  institutions  drawn 
from  small  sections  of  other  communities,  that  you  will  ever  get  a 
true  government  for  the  Church  of  this  great  nation.*  {Stanlq^s 
Discourse,  pp.  8,  9.) 

We  know  very  well  that  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
by  many  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of  England,  and  bv 
the  High  Church  party  everywhere  (which  is  at  one  with 
its  bitterest  enemies  on  this  essential  point),  these  opinions 
are  denounced  as  Erastian.  But  we  are  not  ashamed  of  them, 
for  they  are  the  opinions  whijh  have  been  defended  by  the 
greatest  champions  of  English  liberty  for  three  centuries.  It 
is  a  cardinal  principle  with  our  opponents  that  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  no  authority  in  spirituals,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  of  Church  government  ought  to  be 
conducted  exclusively  by  spiritual  authority.  But  what  is  spi- 
ritual authority  ?  Who  is  entitled  to  assume  that  prerogative, 
which  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  divine  ?  We  deny  it  in  the  JPope ; 
we  deny  it  to  the  Councils  of  the  Church  ;  we  deny  it  to  the 
Bomish  hierarchy,  and  rightly  so,  for  we  believe  that  their  laws 
and  rules  are  many  of  them  human  inventions  and  cunningly- 
devised  fables.  But  is  there  any  Protestant  Church  which 
can  set  up  a  better  claim  to  authentic  spiritual  gifts  ?  IVTiere 
Protestant  Churches  have  assumed  those  gifts,  as  among  the 
fanatics  of  the  Covenant  or  the  theocracy  of  New  England, 
have  they  been  one  whit  more  wise,  or  more  Christian,  than 
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their  neighbours?  The  first  article  in  the  present  Number 
of  this  Journal  relates  a  tremendous  example  of  the  oppres- 
sion oommitted  when  an  indefinite  law^  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  was  administered  by  irresponsible  judges.  In 
fact,  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  persecution  and  tyranny 
which  have  disgraced  and  afflicted  mankind,  originated  in  the 
vain  belief  that  they  were  justified  and  required  by  some 
supernatural  law,  interpreted  only  by  its  self-constituted  minis- 
ters. If  the  matter  be  pressed  home,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  any  Protestant  Christian  would  be  bold  enough  to 
claim  for  himself  a  divine  commission  for  the  government  of 
the  Church,  or  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that  such  a 
commission  really  exists  in  others,  however  appointed  or 
elected.  We  deny  then  in  toto  the  existence  of  spiritual 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  one  set  of  men  over  another  set  of 
men  in  virtue  of  any  mysterious  privileges  or  traditions.  The 
only  authority  which  we  can  understand,  because  we  know  its 
origin  and  its  nature,  is  the  authority  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
forms  and  observances  of  the  Church  are  regulated,  by  which 
even  its  doctrines  have  been  defined,  and  by  which  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  is  exercised.  These,  indeed,  are  but  outward 
forms,  for  outward  forms  can  alone  be  governed  by  human 
enactments.  Beyond  them,  in  the  recesses  of  the  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  authority,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  has  no  place. 

We  have  said  that  no  Protestant  can  be  bold  enough  to  assume 
for  himself  a  divine  commission ;  but  we  are  mistaken,  for  that 
is  precisely  what  the  Ritualist  and  High  Church  party  does  as- 
sume, and  in  assuming  it  they  cease  to  be  Protestants,  and  are 
in  feet  contending  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.*  Dr.  Gray,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  may  be  taken  as 

•  If  our  readers  are  curious  to  see  to  what  lengths  of  extravagance 
tlie  High  Church  party  have  arrived,  we  refer  them  to  the  *  Essays 
*on  Questions  of  the  Day*  (1868),  published  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Orby  Shipley.  In  this  volume,  amidst  much  vulgar  and  even 
scarrilouB  abuse  of  Bishops,  much  indecent  commentary  on  the  Law 
of  Marriage,  interspersed  with  a  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host,  the  Keal  Presence,  the  practice  of  Con- 
fession, and  prayers  for  the  Dead,  they  will  find  the  following 
naked  propositions  : — 

*  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Episcopal  office  is  that  it  is 
fundamental Ii/  anti- Protestant  ....  wherefore  every  Bishop  who 
acts  as  a  Protestant  is  a  traitor  to  his  Order,  either  from  ignorance 
or  wilful  disloyalty,  and  is  thoroughly  despised  by  those  who  are 
happy  to  use  him  as  a  tool  against  the  Church  he  has  sworn  to 
serve;   (p.  25.) 
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equally,  liable  to  be  changed  or  modified  by  the  supreme  legal 
authority  which  called  them  into  being. 

'  Whatever  is  the  motive  guiding  force,*  says  Dean  Stanley, '  thtt 
rules  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole  oonnUy,  bj 
whatever  means  that  force  is  called  forth,  that  is  the  lay  element 
which  in  our  age  corresponds  to  the  early  assembly  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  this,  in  its  highest  form,  is  what  we  call  the  Gorero- 
ment  or  the  State.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  clergy,  because 
drawing  into  itself  the  whole  community,  it  includes  the  clergy  as 
well  as  the  laity.  Like  everything  human  the  State  is  essenti^illr 
imperfect ;  but  it  is  not  more  imperfect  than  the  purely  clerical 
governments  ....  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  that  is  of  the 
Law,  over  all  causes  and  over  ail  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  weH  as 
civil,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  nation  over  its  own  coDoeroi, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  It  is  no  encroachment  on  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  It  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  laitj  and 
the  clergy,  through  the  best  organs  which  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  a  thousand  years  have  been  able  to  contrive,  on  matters 
which  touch  them  more  immediately  than  any  other  interests  in  the 
world.  Cultivate  independence,  repress  servility,  check  centra- 
lisation, reform  the  representation^  amend  the  division  of  laboar  in 
its  different  departments,  elevate  the  press,  purify  public  opinion; 
but  it  is  by  improving  these,  not  by  creating  new  institutions  drawn 
from  small  sections  of  other  communities,  that  you  will  ever  get  a 
true  government  for  the  Church  of  this  great  nation.'  (^StanUtf$ 
Discourse,  pp.  8,  9.) 

We  know  very  well  that  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
by  many  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of  England,  and  bv 
the  High  Church  party  everywhere  (which  is  at  one  with 
its  bitterest  enemies  on  this  essential  point),  these  opinions 
are  denounced  as  Erastian.  But  we  are  not  ashamed  of  them, 
for  they  are  the  opinions  whi:jh  have  been  defended  by  the 
greatest  champions  of  English  liberty  for  three  centuries.  It 
is  a  cardinal  principle  with  our  opponents  that  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  no  authority  in  spirituals,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  of  Church  government  ought  to  be 
conducted  exclusively  by  spiritual  authority.  But  what  is  spi- 
ritual authority  ?  Who  is  entitled  to  assume  that  prerogative, 
which  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  divine  ?  We  deny  it  in  the  Fope ; 
we  deny  it  to  the  Councils  of  the  Church  ;  we  deny  it  to  the 
Bomish  hierarchy,  and  rightly  so,  for  we  believe  that  their  laws 
and  rules  are  many  of  them  numan  inventions  and  cunningly- 
devised  fables.  But  is  there  any  Protestant  Church  which 
can  set  up  a  better  claim  to  authentic  spiritual  gifts  ?  lATiere 
Protestant  Churches  have  assumed  those  gifts,  as  among  the 
fanatics  of  the  Covenant  or  the  theocracy  of  New  EngUnd, 
have  they  been  one  whit  more  wise,  or  more  Christian^  than 
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their  Beighbours?  The  first  article  in  the  present  Number 
of  this  Journal  relates  a  tremendous  example  of  the  oppres- 
sion oommitted  when  an  indefinite  law^  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  was  administered  by  irresponsible  judges.  In 
fiict,  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  persecution  and  tyranny 
which  have  disgraced  and  afflicted  mankind,  originated  in  the 
vain  belief  that  they  were  justified  and  required  by  some 
supernatural  law,  interpreted  only  by  its  self-constituted  minis- 
ters. If  the  matter  be  pressed  home,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  any  Protestant  Christian  would  be  bold  enough  to 
claim  for  himself  a  divine  commission  for  the  government  of 
the  Church,  or  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that  such  a 
commission  really  exists  in  others,  however  appointed  or 
elected.  We  deny  then  in  toto  the  existence  of  spiritual 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  one  set  of  men  over  another  set  of 
men  in  virtue  of  any  mysterious  privileges  or  traditions.  The 
only  authority  which  we  can  understand,  because  we  know  its 
origin  and  its  nature,  is  the  authority  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
forms  and  observances  of  the  Church  are  regulated,  by  which 
even  its  doctrines  have  been  defined,  and  by  which  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  is  exercised.  These,  indeed,  are  but  outward 
forms,  for  outward  forms  can  alone  be  governed  by  human 
enactments.  Beyond  them,  in  the  recesses  of  the  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  authority,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  has  no  place. 

We  have  said  that  no  Protestant  can  be  bold  enough  to  assume 
for  himself  a  divine  commission ;  but  we  are  mistaken,  for  that 
is  precisely  what  the  Ritualist  and  High  Church  party  does  as- 
sume, and  in  assuming  it  they  cease  to  be  Protestants,  and  are 
in  fact  contending  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.*   Dr.  Gray,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  may  be  taken  as 

•  If  our  readers  are  curious  to  see  to  what  lengths  of  extravagance 
the  High  Church  party  have  arrived,  we  refer  them  to  the  *  Essays 
*on  Questions  of  the  Day*  (1868),  published  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Orby  Shipley.  In  this  volume,  amidst  much  vulgar  and  even 
scorrilous  abuse  of  Bishops,  much  indecent  commentary  on  the  Law 
of  Marriage,  interspersed  with  a  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host,  the  Keal  Presence,  the  practice  of  Con- 
fession, and  prayers  for  the  Dead,  they  will  find  the  following 
naked  propositions  : — 

*  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Episcopal  office  is  that  it  is 
fttndamentally  anti- Protestant  ....  wherefore  every  Bishop  who 
acts  as  a  Protestant  is  a  traitor  to  his  Order,  either  from  ignorance 
or  wilful  disloyalty,  and  is  thoroughly  despised  by  those  who  are 
happy  to  use  him  as  a  tool  against  the  Church  he  has  sworn  to 
serve.'   (p  25.) 
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equally,  liable  to  be  changed  or  modified  by  the  supreme  legal 
authority  which  called  them  into  being. 

'  Whatever  is  the  motive  guiding  force/  says  Dean  Stanley,  *  tbit 
rules  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole  country,  bj 
whatever  means  that  force  is  called  forth,  that  is  the  lay  element 
which  in  our  age  corresponds  to  the  early  assembly  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  this,  in  its  highest  form,  is  what  we  call  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  State.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  clergy,  because 
drawing  into  itself  the  whole  community,  it  includes  the  clergy  u 
well  as  the  laity.  Like  everything  human  the  State  is  esBentiHlly 
imperfect ;  but  it  is  not  more  imperfect  than  the  purely  clerical 
governments  ....  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  that  is  of  the 
Liaw,  over  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  weU  as 
civil,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  whole  nation  over  its  own  concemi, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  It  is  no  encroachment  on  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  It  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  laity  and 
the  clergy,  through  the  best  organs  which  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  a  thousand  years  have  been  able  to  contrive,  on  matters 
which  touch  them  more  immediately  than  any  other  interests  in  the 
world.  Cultivate  independence,  repress  servility,  check  centn- 
lisation,  reform  the  representation,  amend  the  division  of  labour  in 
its  different  departments,  elevate  the  press,  purify  public  opinion; 
but  it  is  by  improving  these,  not  by  creating  new  institutions  drawn 
from  small  sections  of  other  communities,  that  you  will  ever  get  a 
true  government  for  the  Church  of  this  great  nation.'  (^SianU^$ 
Discourse,  pp.  8,  9.) 

We  know  very  well  that  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
by  many  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of  England,  and  by 
the  High  Church  party  everywhere  (which  is  at  one  with 
its  bitterest  enemies  on  this  essential  point),  these  opinions 
are  denounced  as  Erastian.  But  we  are  not  ashamed  of  them, 
for  they  are  the  opinions  whi.;h  have  been  defended  by  the 
greatest  champions  of  English  liberty  for  three  centuries.  It 
IS  a  cardinal  principle  with  our  opponents  that  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  no  authority  in  spirituals,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  of  Church  government  ought  to  be 
conducted  exclusively  by  spiritual  authority.  But  what  is  spi- 
ritual authority  ?  Who  is  entitled  to  assume  that  prerogative, 
which  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  divine  ?  We  deny  it  in  the  I^ope ; 
we  deny  it  to  the  Councils  of  the  Church  ;  we  deny  it  to  the 
Komish  hierarchy,  and  rightly  so,  for  we  believe  that  their  laws 
and  rules  are  many  of  them  numan  inventions  and  cunningly- 
devised  fables.  But  is  there  any  Protestant  Church  which 
can  set  up  a  better  claim  to  authentic  spiritual  gifts  ?  Where 
Protestant  Churches  have  assumed  those  gifts,  as  among  the 
fanatics  of  the  Covenant  or  the  theocracy  of  New  England, 
have  they  been  one  whit  more  wise,  or  more  Christian,  than 
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their  neighbours  ?  The  first  article  in  the  present  Number 
of  this  Journal  relates  a  tremendous  example  of  the  oppres- 
sion oommitted  when  an  indefinite  law^  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  was  administered  by  irresponsible  judges.  In 
fact,  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  persecution  and  tyranny 
which  have  disgraced  and  afflicted  mankind,  originated  in  the 
vain  belief  that  they  were  justified  and  required  by  some 
supernatural  law,  interpreted  only  by  its  self-constituted  minis- 
ters. If  the  matter  be  pressed  home,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  any  Protestant  Christian  would  be  bold  enough  to 
claim  for  himself  a  divine  commission  for  the  government  of 
the  Church,  or  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that  such  a 
commission  really  exists  in  others,  however  appointed  or 
elected.  We  deny  then  in  toto  the  existence  of  spiritual 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  one  set  of  men  over  another  set  of 
men  in  virtue  of  any  mysterious  privileges  or  traditions.  The 
only  authority  which  we  can  understand,  because  we  know  its 
origin  and  its  nature,  is  the  authority  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
forms  and  observances  of  the  Church  are  regulated,  by  which 
even  its  doctrines  have  been  defined,  and  by  which  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  is  exercised.  These,  indeed,  are  but  outward 
forms,  for  outward  forms  can  alone  be  governed  by  human 
enactments.  Beyond  them,  in  the  recesses  of  the  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  authority,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  has  no  place. 

We  have  said  that  no  !r  rotestant  can  be  bold  enough  to  assume 
for  himself  a  divine  commission ;  but  we  are  mistaJcen,  for  that 
is  precisely  what  the  Ritualist  and  High  Church  party  does  as- 
sume, and  in  assuming  it  they  cease  to  be  Protestants,  and  are 
in  &ct  contending  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.*  Dr.  Gray,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  may  be  taken  as 

•  If  our  readers  are  curious  to  see  to  what  lengths  of  extravagance 
tbe  High  Church  party  liare  arrived,  we  refer  them  to  the  *  Essays 
*on  Questions  of  the  Day*  (1868),  published  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Orby  Shipley.  In  this  volume,  amidst  much  vulgar  and  even 
scurrilous  abu^e  of  Bishops,  much  indecent  commentary  on  the  Law 
of  Marriage,  intei*spersed  with  a  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host,  the  Keal  Presence,  the  practice  of  Con- 
fession, and  prayers  for  the  Dead,  they  will  find  the  following 
naked  propositions  : — 

*  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Episcopal  office  is  that  it  is 
ffindamentaHy  anti- Protestant  ....  wherefore  every  Bishop  who 
acts  as  a  Protestant  is  a  traitor  to  his  Order,  either  from  ignorance 
or  wilful  disloyalty,  and  is  thoroughly  despised  by  those  who  are 
happy  to  use  him  as  a  tool  against  the  Church  he  has  sworn  to 
serve.'   (p.  25.) 
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a  fair  representative  of  the  High  Church  theory.  In  an  official 
letter  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Long  he  used  these  words :  *  If  there 
'  be  such  a  thing  as  the  Christian  Church,  all  spiritual  pow« 

*  within  it  must  be  derived  from  Christ.     Neidier  kings,  nor 

*  parliaments,  nor  civil  courts  can  confer  it.    It  has  been  given  by 

*  Christ  to  the  BishopJ  Such  a  pretension  to  clerical  power 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  casuists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or 
the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition.  By  what  laws  is  this  stupen- 
dous authority  regulated  ?  If  one  bishop  be  clothed  with  it, 
is  another  bishop  less  secure  of  it  ?  Such  a  condition  of  things 
in  the  Church  would  be  not  law  but  total  anarchy — ^not 
authority  but  usurpation.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Gray's  preten- 
sions could  be  brought  to  the  test.  His  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Long,  his  proceedings  against  Dr.  Colenso,  were  declared 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
»mtten  on ;  and  whilst  he  was  blasphemously  boasting  of  a 
j)Ower  expressly  given  him  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Dr. 
^Gray  found  himself  precisely  in  the  position  of  a  lunatic  who 
jnay  fancy  that  he  is  the  monarch  of  the  universe,  but  who 
cannot  pluck  a  flower  or  fill  a  glass  of  water  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  keeper.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
bishops,  like  kin&;s,  or  any  other  ministers  of  government, 
however  exalted  in  rank,  are  simply  without  any  authority  at 

.all  except  what  the  law  gives  them.  The  spiritual  authority 
they  boast  of  is  no  better  than  a  child's  toy,  or  a  fool's  rattle, 
imtil  it  is  charged  by  the  ruling  force  of  society  and  armed 
with  the  sanction  of  civil  penalties.  The  prelates  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  are  armed  with  the  sanction  of  civil  penalties. 
The  prelates  of  the  English  Church  are  invested  by  the  kw 
with  real  and  important  powers.     But  the  moment  they  g»> 

'Protestantism,  from  its  uncertain  and  shifting  standard,  can 
never  be  a  safe  moral  guide  for  a  nation.*  John  Sterling  once  said, 
'  The  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial  is  better  than  the 
best  which  teaches  everything  else,  and  not  that.  That  is,  in  other 
words,  the  worst  form  of  Catholicism  is  a  better  religion  than  the  best 
form  of  Protestantism f  j-c'   (p.  63.) 

These  sentences  are  extracted  from  an  Essay  written  by  the  Rer. 
Bichard  Frederic  Littledale,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  who  appears  by  the 
Clergy  List  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  opi- 
nions may  consistently  be  taught  at  Maynooth  or  Oscott ;  but  it  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  breadth  of  our  National  Church  if  they  can 
be  professed  by  men  calling  themselves  members  and  ministers  of 
our  Protestant  Establishment,  and  claiming  all  the  rights  that 
Establishment  confers  upon  them,  whilst  they  repudiate  and  assail 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  '  as  tools  against  the  Charcb 
*  ihey  have  sworn  to  serve.* 
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one  step  beyond  those  specific  powers,  their  alWed  divine 
commission  is  totally  inoperative.  What  becomes  ofthe  sterile 
and  abortive  debates  of  Convocation,  which  is  only  rendered 
hannless  by  its  entire  impotence?  What  is  the  result  of  the 
prodigious  mystification  of  a  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  except  to 
prove  that  all  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church  may  as- 
semble at  Lambeth  without  the  slightest  ecclesiastical  result, 
when  they  diverge  from  the  known  conditions  of  their  legal 
existence,  and  stand  solely  upon  their  spiritual  authority,  in 
the  exercise  of  what  some  of  them  believe  to  be  an  express 
divine  conmiission  ?  Such  authority  as  that  is  precisely  the 
authority  of  King  Canute  over  the  waves.  We  say  a^n 
with  John    Selden,   spiritual   authority  is  like   prerogative; 

*  which  is  something  that  can  be  told  what  it  is,  not  something 
^  that  has  no  name.   The  King's  prerogative,  that  is,  the  King's 

*  law.'     Spiritual  authority  is  the  Church's  law. 

The  repugnance  and  aversion  of  members  of  Free  Churches 
to  the  prmciple  of  an  Establishment  arises  from  the  dread  of 
interference  of  the  authority  of  the  State  with  the  rights  of 
conscience.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  history  is  full  of 
such  instances.  But  they  arose  not  from  the  authority  of  the 
State,  but  from  the  influence  of  the  High  Church  party  over 
the  State,  under  the  mistaken  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  determine  theological  controversies  and  to  inflict 
civil  penalties  or  proscriptions  on  those  who  dissented  from  par- 
ticulw:  theological  opinions.  The  period  in  our  history  at 
which  these  pretensions  were  most  arrogantly  asserted  was  that 
ominous  time  which  preceded  the  great  convulsion  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  clergy,  led  on  and  stimulated  by 
Laud,  set  forth  the  Jure  Divino  doctrine  which  has  been  so 
strangely  resuscitated  in  the  present  age.  Laud  himself  as- 
pired to  be  the  Pontiff  rather  than  the  Primate  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  To  use  a  humorous  expression  of  Mr.  Hallam's, 
'  Like  Hector  in  the  armour  of  l^atroclus,  our  clergy  had 

*  assumed  to  themselves  the  celestial  armour  of  authority ;  but 

*  found  that,  however  it  might  intimidate   the  multitude,  it 

*  fitted  them  too  ill  to  repel  the  spear  that  had  been  wrought 

*  in  the  same  furnace.'  And  what  was  the  power  which 
arrested  this  sacerdotal  revolution  and  vindicated  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  English  people  ?  It  was,  said  Laud 
himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wentworth,  *  that  as  for  the 

*  Church,  it  is  so  bou7id  up  in  the  forms  of  the  common  law,  that 

*  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  or  for  any  man,  to  do  that  good  he 

*  would,  and  is  bound  to  do.     For  your  Lordship  sees,  no  man 

*  clearer,  that  they  which  have  gotten  so  much  power  in  and 
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*  over  the  Church,  will  not  let  go  their  hold.'  Westminster 
Hall  was  too  strong  for  the  civilians  and  canonists  of  LambetL 
The  authority  of  Parliament  remained  supreme  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Mr.  John  Stoughton  has  written  a  book  of  considerable 
value  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Unfortunately  it  is  composed  in  a  bitter  and  narrow  spirit, 
for  Mr.  Stoughton  is  a  Congregationalist,  extremely  opposed  to 
all  constituted  forms  of  Church  government,  and  especially  to 
those  connected  with  the  State.  But  the  evidence  he  produces 
is  the  more  valuable,  and  he  proves  to  demonstration  that 
whatever  else  perished  in  the  storm  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
was  not  the  Establishment.  Prelacy  perished.  Episcopacy 
was  abolished,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  prohibited, 
and  all  that  we  now  call  the  Church  of  England  was  proscribed, 
but  the  principle  of  a  Church  maintained  and  controlled  by 
law  was  rigorously  adhered  to.  Tithes  were  paid ;  churdi 
rates  were  enforced ;  indeed  the  entire  property  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  vested  in  Commissioners,  who  became  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  as  well  as  its  trustees.  In  July  1645, 
the  Westminster  Assembly  sent  up  to  the  two  Houses  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  Presbyterian  Government.  The  Westminster 
Assembly  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  National  Synod  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed.  It  consisted  of  120  clergymen, 
mostly  Presby  teriatis,  though  some  of  them  had  been,  and  some 
were  yet  to  be.  Bishops ;  it  boasted  of  the  illustrious  names  of 
Usher,  Lightfoot,  and  Hales ;  it  was  controlled  by  the  masterly 
erudition  and  sound  legal  principles  of  John  Selden,  Whit- 
locke,  St.  John,  Pym,  and  Vane,  for  thirty  laymen  were  added 
to  it.  In  consequence  of  this  scheme  an  ordinance  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  October  for  abolishing  the 
tithes,  sequestering  the  property,  and  extinguishing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  hierarchy  of  England;  but  even  this  ^disesta- 

*  blishment '  was  no  more  than  a  transformation.  Cromwell's 
Church  was  constructed  so  as  to  include  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists;  but  its  essential  condition  was  the 
strong  hold  retained  by  the  civil  magistrate  over  all  of  them, 
in  so  much  that  the  civil  power  in  the  Church  of  the  Common- 
wealth became  not  only  legislative,  but  administrative,  and 
even  swallowed  up  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  Ministry,  We 
only  quote  the  example  to  show  that  the  power  of  Parliament 
over  the  Church  was  never  more  absolutely  exerted.  The 
tenets,  the  whole  form  of  Church  Government,  the  jurisdiction, 
might  be  totally  altered,  and  altered  back  again  at  the  Restora- 
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tion  to  what  they  were  before ;  but  the  principle  of  th6  alliance 
of  the  Church  with  the  State,  remained  inviolate,  and  was  even 
corroborated  by  these  theological  transformations  in  obedience 
to  the  de  facto  law  of  the  land. 

So  again  at  the  period  which  followed  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  when  the  disputes  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  were 
earned  on  ^th  the  greatest  acrimony,  ss  has  been  well  de- 
scribed  by  Mr,  Herbert  Skeats,  when  the  High  Church,  or,  as 
they  would  now  be  called,  *  the  Free,'  principles  of  the  Non- 
jurors were  professed  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  when  the  intolerance  of  Atterbury  and  Sacheverell  gave 
intensity  to  Dissent  by  asserting  the  most  arbitrary  princ|>le8 
of  Church  Government.  By  whom  were  these  principles  re- 
sisted ?  By  the  Bishops  appointed  by  King  William  111.  By 
men  like  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  Hoadly.  ^  If,'  said  Hough,  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  *  a  source  of  danger  to  the 

*  Church  existed  anywhere,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  clergy  and 

*  the  clergy  only.'  And  on  that,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
this  cry  of  danger  to  the  Church  was  repudiated  by  the  wisdom 
and  toleration  of  Parliament.  No  doubt  much  remained  to  be 
done.  The  Dissenters  had  yet  to  be  relieved  in  another 
century  from  the  disabilities  unjustly  attached  to  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  great  principle  of  religious  equality  before 
the  law  had  yet  to  be  introduced  and  applied  in  its  integrity  to 
our  civil  constitution.  But  that  work  has  now  been  accom- 
plished. It  has  been  accomplished  without  the  smallest  loss  of 
power  or  consideration  to  the  Church.  It  has,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  weakened  the  principle  of  Dissent  by  removing  the 
evils  against  which  the  Free  Churches  protested ;  in  so  much 
that  whereas  in  the  last  century  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  middle  classes  was  arrayed  against  the 
higotry  of  the  Church,  allied  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  mob,  the 
Dissentera  of  our  times  subsist  chiefly  by  tradition  and  by  their 
useful  ministrations  among  the  lower  classes,  and  not  by  any 
fresh  cause  of  opposition  or  resistance  to  the  Establishment. 
And  by  whom  have  these  reforms  been  effected?  By  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  that  is  by  the  mixed  authority  of 
clergy  and  laity  in  the  State,  and  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Crown  in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Church.  To  quote  again 
from  Dean  Stanley : — 

*  The  changes  conducted  by  the  power  of  a  great  State  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  of  the  most  intelligent  part  of  it,  than  those  which  are 
proposed  and  carried  by  majorities  in  excited  clerical  or  quasi- 
clerical  meetings.     The  Reformation  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
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except  Holland,  was  carried  by  the  direct  interyention  and  aid  of 
the  Government.  The  beneficial  changes  which  have  been  made  io 
the  ecclesiastical  regulations  of  England — those  which  are  most 
precious  to  the  Nonconformists — and  which  are  clearij  recognised 
to  be  good,  even  by  those  who  at  the  time  most  resisted  them,  were 
all  effected  by  the  Legislature^ — that  is,  not  by  the  Clergy  alone,  or 
by  the  Dissenters  alone,  sometimes  against  the  advice  of  both  or  of 
each,  but  by  the  joint  effort  of  the  whole  Christian  Community— 
the  Toleration  Act,  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act^  the  Church  Refm 
Acts,  the  Relaxation  of  Subscription. 

^  The  interpretation  of  the  English  formularies  by  the  Jodiciil 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  not  only  been  almost  all 
favourable  to  freedom,  but  have  almost  all  been  acquiesced  in  sub- 
sequently even  by  those  who  at  the  time  regarded  them  with  the 
greatest  alarm.  Of  the  Gorham  decision  it  has  been  truly  said, 
that  so  far  from  its  having  been  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  con- 
nexion of  Church  and  State,  it  was  a  blessing  which  hardly  aoj 
price  would  have  been  too  heavy  to  purchase.  The  doctrine  whidi 
it  was  thought  to  disparage,  if  preached  less  constantly,  is  not  bdd 
less  strongly — the  doctrine  which  it  tolerated  is  held  without  its 
former  bitterness,  and  without  the  sense  of  irritation.  The  Ritoal 
judgments  are  the  only  acts  of  authority  which  have  had  the  slightest 
effect  in  tranquillisibg  the  fierce  passions  engendered  on  either  side. 
Of  the  '*  Essays  and  Reviews  "judgment,  even  High  Churchmen  are 
beginning  to  acknowledge  that  any  other  decision  would  have  been 
in  direct  contravention  of  those  General  Councils  which  High 
Churchmen  most  delight  to  honour.*  (Dean  Stanley's  Discourse, 
pp.  15,  16.) 

To  show  by  a  still  more  recent  example  how  the  civil 
authority  operates  in  the  Church  of  England,  let  us  take  ike 
case  of  the  Ritualists.  A  certain  portion  of  the  clergy,  hold- 
ing extreme  views  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  peculiar 
tenets  on  some  points  of  theological  doctrine,  have  introduced 
or  revived  practices  and  costumes,  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  which  they  allege  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  prac- 
tices are,  however,  regarded  with  great  dissatisfaction  by  the 
majority  of  Churchmen  and  by  the  nation  at  large,  as  savour- 
ing of  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  Rome.  A  Commission  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  Com- 
mission consists  of  eminent  prelates,  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
and  laymen.  They  make  their  report,  expressing  several 
dififerent  shades  of  opinion.  The  subject  is  then  ripe  for 
legislation,  and  while  the  Privy  Council  will  have  to  decide 
on  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Arches  whether  the  law  of 
the  Church  has  actually  been  violated  by  the  Ritualists,  Par- 
liament will  in  the  last  resort  determine  what  the  law  of  tiie 
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Church  ought  to  be  on  these  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  general  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  nation.  These  are  the  civil  barriers  which 
limit  and  control  the  excesses  or  extravagance  of  ecclesiastical 
factions. 

We  contend,  therefore,  not  onlj  that  the  connexion  of 
Church  and  State  is  not,  in  its  present  form  in  this  country, 
any  restraint  upon  public  liberty  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, but  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  For  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
fault  could  only  lie  in  the  nation  itself,  since  the  nation  can  by 
its  representatives  in  Parliament  control  and  modify  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Church.  The  Church  was  reformed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Church  was  re- 
stored by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
although  Parliament  has  shown  its  wisdom  by  not  intruding 
frequently  or  lightly  into  the  vexed  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  and  government,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  within  the  com- 
petency and  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  afford  remedies,  if  they 
are  required,  to  any  abuses.  But  that  very  power,  vested  in 
Parliament,  proves  our  argument.  All  Free  Churches  are  by 
their  nature  theocracies.  The  origin  of  the  power  they  claim 
is  mysterious ;  its  extent  is  undeBned ;  if  we  attempt  to  analyse 
and  examine  it,  it  takes  refuge  behind  a  dogma,  and  we  are 
told  that  to  inquire  further  is  to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  con- 
science. Consequently  their  authority  is  practically  unlimited, 
and  it  is  mainly  exercised  by  the  clergy,  or  the  expounders  of 
the  doctrine,  over  the  laity,  who  are  tne  receivers  of  the  doc- 
trine. Hence  all  religious  bodies  governed,  so  to  speak,  sub- 
jectively, tend  to  the  limitation  of  human  freedom,  and  they 
rest  upon  some  dogmatic  principle  against  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  Not  so  a  Church  founded  on  law.  Its  principles  are 
clear  and  definite,  for  they  are  expressed  in  the  same  form  as 
the  Statutes  which  regulate  all  the  relations  of  society.  If 
doubtful,  they  are  determined  by  courts  of  justice  and  by 
rules  of  strict  construction.  If  the  law  is  silent,  whatever  lies 
beyond  it,  is  as  free  as  the  domain  of  conscience.  The  support 
given  by  the  State  to  the  Church  is,  therefore,  precisely  equi- 
valent to  the  control  exercised  by  the  State  over  the  Church ; 
and  if  the  Church  is  to  be  a  great  national  institution  and  not 
a  mere  theological  sect,  this  is  the  basis  on  which  it  will  most 
securely  rest. 

^  The  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  State  is,  in  this  respect, 
merely  another  form  of  that  great  Christian  principle — that  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  which  is  at  the  same  time  truly  Catholic 
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and  truly  Apostolical — that  Christian  life  and  Chrifr^tn  theology 
thrive  the  most  vigorously,  not  by  separation,  and  isolation,  and 
secrecy,  but  by  intercommunion  with  the  domestic  and  social  re- 
lations of  man — in  the  world,  though  not  of  it.  What  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  what  the  religious  tone  of  the  laity,  what  the  free 
expressions  of  religious  opinion  in  literature,  are  in  common  life— 
that  the  control  of  the  State  and  the  connexion  with  the  State  is  to 
the  Christian  Church.  We  of  the  Established  Church  have,  doubt- 
less, much  to  learn  from  Nonconformists ;  but,  if  we  were  to  become 
Nonconformists,  even  for  the  sake  of  conforming  with  opinions 
most  like  our  own,  we  could  only  do  so  by  surrendering — I  do  not 
say  our  worldly  advantages,  but  what  I  trust  most  of  us  would 
value  far  more,  as  the  chief  privilege  of  our  position,  that  which 
binds  us  to  a  common  Christianity  apart  from  any  particular  sect^ 
that  which  unites  us  to  the  past  history  of  our  country,  to  the 
national  life  of  the  present,  to  the  possible  hopes  of  the  future.' 
{Dean  Stanley's  Discourse^  p.  20.) 

To  make  our  meaning  clearer  we  will  quote  another  example, 
and  we  will  take  it  from  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
entered  into  compacts  and  concordats  with  many  temporal 
governments,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  the  regulation 
of  matters  concerning  the  maintenance  and  discipline  of  the 
secular  clergy ;  and  in  as  far  as  these  compacts  extend  she 
recognises  a  national  authority  in  the  Churches  of  France, 
Spain,  or  even  of  Prussia  and  Holland.  A  bishop,  fo;r  example, 
can  be  brought  before  the  Conseil  d'£tat  in  France  on  an 
appel  pour  abuSy  for  exceeding  his  powers.  No  papal  Bull 
can  be  read  in  France  without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown. 
But  over  the  regulars  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  monastic 
orders,  and  the  great  congregations,  she  recognises  no  such 
authority.  They  are  her  militant  forces.  In  modem  times 
most  of  the  States  of  Europe  have  proscribed  these  Orders, 
confiscated  their  public  endowments,  and  placed  them  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  greater  has  their  power  be- 
come. The  Order  of  Jesuits  more  especially  is  the  very  type 
of  such  a  disembodied  Church.  Condemned,  banished,  and 
outlawed  by  national  enactments,  it  subsists  in  spite  of  them. 
It  abjures  all  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  even  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  except  in  so  far  as  they  centre  in  its  own 
secret  and  self-contained  form  of  government.  It  acknow- 
ledges no  superior  to  its  own  oflScers  but  the  Pope,  and  even 
the  Pope  is  more  the  subject  than  the  ruler  of  the  Company.* 


•  The  Bull  of  Paul  III.  of  the  15th  November  1.549,  which  en- 
larged the  privileges  of  the  Order,  expressly  provided  that  the 
Society  itself,  and  all  its  members  as  well  as  their  property,  should 
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The  consequence  is  that  the  Jesuits  are  at  once  the  type  of  a 
Free  Church  and  of  absolute  power.  It  is  by  their  influence 
that  Ultramontane  doctrines  have  flooded  the  Church  of  Kome 
and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Gallican  and  other 
national  churches.  Even  the  endowments  of  the  monastic 
orders  have  to  a  great  extent  been  won  back  by  their  secret 
agency  in  defiance  of  the  most  stringent  secular  enactments. 
In  France,  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  law,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Order,  its  control 
over  the  education  of  the  higher  orders  (more  especially  of 
women),  and  over  a  great  portion  of  the  clergy,  is  as  great 
as  it  had  been  at  any  former  period.  The  example  we  have 
chosen  may  surprise  the  Nonconformists  of  England  and  the 
Free  Churchmen  of  Scotland  who  abhor  the  Jesuits  as  the 
children  of  Satan ;  but  the  analogy  is  true  and  complete.  The 
Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  creating  and  maintaining  in  its 
highest  perfection  a  species  of  church  government  of  which 
our  Dissenting  sects  are  but  feeble  imitations.  They  are  the 
most  complete  expression  of  a  religious  corporation,  absolutely 
freed  from  the  control  of  law. 

The  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Anglican  system  of 
Church  Government  consist,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  legal  cha- 
racter of  the  Establishment.  The  proper  spiritual  functions  of 
the  clergy,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  are  matters  into  which  no  lay  authority 
intrudes  itself,  except  so  far  as  to  take  care  that  they  be  duly 
performed  by  those  to  whom  they  are  exclusively  entrusted. 
But  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  the  laws  of  Parliament.  The 
canons  are  not  binding  on  the  laity,  and  are  only  binding  on 
the  clergy  as  by-laws  regulating  their  spiritual  functions.  And 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crovni  is  directly  exercised  over  the 
Church  of  England  in  two  important  functions — the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops  and  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  spiritual  Peers  of  Parliament,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  ecclesiastical  system.  If  Parliament  can  make 
laws  for  the  Church,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  proposition  that 
the  Church  itself  should  not  be  represented  in  the  Legislature. 

be  wholly  withdrawn  from  all  superiority,  jurisdiction,  and  correc- 
tion of  the  Ordinary :  whence,  said  Clement  XIV.  in  the  Bull  of 
dissolution,  *  they  speedily  rose  against  the  other  religious  orders, 

*  against  the  secular  clergy,  the  academies,  universities,  colleges, 

*  public  schools,  and  even  against  the  Sovereigns  who  had  admitted 

*  them  into  their  dominions.*  {St,  Priest^  Chute  des  Jesuites,  p.  310.) 
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The  clergy  are  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  thdr 
orders,  and  we  think  wisely  so ;  but  they  are  represented  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where,  although  they  form  but  a  nume- 
rical minority  of  the  Upper  House,  they  naturally  and  properly 
exercise  an  important  mfluence  over  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
If  the  bishops  ceased  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  clergy 
would  have  a  fair  claim  to  admission  to  the  House  of  C<»b- 
mons,  on  the  plainest  principles  of  equal  justice  ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  Parliament  or  by 
the  Church  by  their  admission.  The  clerical  members  of  Par- 
liament (if  there  were  such)  would  be  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion, not  by  nomination.  Religious  disputes  would  be  CTen 
more  mixed  up  with  political  passions  than  they  are  at  pr^ent; 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Church  would  lose  that  dignified 
character,  as  the  heads  of  the  National  Church,  which  they  owe 
partly  to  their  spiritual  office  as  bishops,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  selected  by  the  government  of  the  nation,  that  is, 
by  the  Crown. 

As  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  not  only  pre- 
lates, but  public  officers  armed  by  the  law  with  administraiiTe 
powers  and  a  coercive  jurisdiction,  they  are,  like  all  other  public 
officers  in  this  country,  responsible  to  Parliament  for  their  mi- 
nisterial actions,  though  not  for  their  spiritual  functions.  An 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  armed  with  parliamentary  powers, 
regulates  their  property  with  their  consent ;  and  the  schemes 
of  this  Commission  are  approved  by  Orders  in  Council.  Here 
again  we  have  an  important  instance  of  the  control  exercised 
by  the  State  over  a  national  Church.  The  other  day  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  compel 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  institute  proceedings  against  the 
author  of  an  alleged  heretical  publication.  Tne  application 
was  probably  injudicious,  for  the  powers  of  bishops  in  such 
cases  are  discretionary.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it 
rested  with  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  determine  that 
question. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  this  guarantee  for 
the  right  exercise  of  power  which  consists  in  the  publicity  d 
proceedings,  is  entirely  wanting  with  reference  to  all  non- 
established  churches.  With  the  proceedings  of  Archbishop 
Manning,  Cardinal  CuUen,  the  President  of  the  Weslejan 
Conference,  or  the  authorities  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  public  and  the  nation  have  nothing  whatever  to  dOt 
unless  they  violate  the  laws.  They  are  private  persons,  exer- 
cising no  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  public  power,  but 
exercising  it  irresponsibly  as  far  as  the  nation,  and  even  those 
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over  whom  it  is  exercised^  are  concerned.  If  the  Church  of 
England  were  not  established,  that  would^  of  course,  also  be 
the  status  of  the  whole  Anglican  clei^.  Their  power  over 
their  own  flocks  might  not  be  diminished,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  uncontrolled* 

As  the  authority  of  the  English  bishops  is  based  on  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  appli- 
cation and  interpretation  of  those  statutes  devolves  upon  the 
courts  of  law ;  and  even  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  the  de- 
ciaion  rests  with  laymen  and  lawyers,  followed  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Queen  in  Council.  A  most  important  guarantee  of  the 
liberties  of  the  clergy  and  the  rights  of  the  laity,  for  it  has 
been  established  by  numerous  decisions  that  the  law  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  strained  by  ecclesiastical  authority  to  meet 
any  particular  class  of  theological  opinions,  but  that  the  articles 
of  the  Church  herself  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  strict  rules 
of  legal  construction,  that  offences  are  to  be  tried  and  proved 
bj  the  rules  of  legal  evidence,  and  that  whatever  is  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden  or  condenmed  by  the  written  law  is  left  to 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  faithful 
to  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  the  law  has  placed  a 
certain  number  of  prelates  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  so  that 
both  elements  are  fairly  represented  in  the  discussion  of  these 
questions. 

The  composition  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  of  late  been 
warmly  discussed,  and  the  structure  oi  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  has,  we  know  not  why,  been  con- 
trasted unfavourably,  by  the  High  Church  party,  with  that  of 
the  Court  of  Delegates.  It  results  from  a  most  elaborate  re- 
turn of  the  proceedings  of  the  Delegates  from  the  Reformation 
to  1832,  which  has  lately  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rothery,  Her  Majesty's  Registrar,  that  in  the  whole  re- 
cords of  the  Delegates  only  seven  cases  occur  which  involved 
points  of  doctrine.  In  the  five  earlier  cases,  between  1663  and 
1715,  the  Court  consisted  of  three  or  four  bishops,  with  the 
same  number  of  common  law  judges,  and  several  civilians.  In 
the  two  latest  cases,  the  Court  was  composed  wholly  of  com- 
mon law  judges  and  civilians,  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics 
being  altogether  omitted.  The  selection  of  the  Delegates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Since  the  establishment  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
the  prelates  who  are  privy  councillors  are  made  members  of 
Ae  Court  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act — 
Jio  case  under  that  Act  can  be  heard  without  them ;  and  in 
other  ecclesiastical  cases  they  have  sat  as  Privy  Councillors. 

VOL.  CXXVIII.   NO.  CCLXI.  T 
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The  change  therefore  has  been  rather  in  favour  of  the  deigf 
than  adverse  to  them. 

•The  recent,  history  of  the  Church  of  England  jn  diejColonies 
exemplifies  in  various  ways  the  results  of  a  depar^u];^  from 
these  principles  and  laws  of  the  mother  country,  Xbe  ADgljcan 
Chuidi  is  not,  properly  speaking,  endowed  in  any  of.  the  Co- 
lonies, except  ia  scMne  of.  the  older  W^9t  Indiai)  isliM^dsi  vA 
even  there  it  is  now  proposed  to  withdraw  the  endowment  Bat 
in  diem  and  in  those  colonies.. in  .which  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  ^  supreme,^ the  EjHscopal  Church. is  estabjisbedi  that  ix 
to  say,  that,  the  laws  by  which  the  Chutch  is  regulated  ;ar«  in 
force,  and  the  office-bearers  of  the  Chui^sh  ei^joy  a  legal  s^tui 
and  ^authority  over  their  clergy.     In  the.  colonies  iti  whic)ithe 
authority  of  the  Crown  is  limited  by  local  constituticfns,  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  voluntary  or  free  associatapn,  lAi^  obe- 
dience of  the  clergy  and  their  rights  rest  upon  consent,  and  the 
nomination  of  bishops  with  coercive  jurisdiction  is  now  adinitted 
to  have  been  ultra  vires,  unless  it  be  supported  by  some  enact- 
ment of  the  local  legislature.     The  consequence  has  been  that 
•Various  forms  of  Church  government  have  sprung  up,  differinf 
more  oi;  less  from  that  of  the  Mother  Church.     In  Canada  and 
'Australia  synods  have  been  formed  to  legislate  for  the  Church 
on  voluntary  principles ;  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  scan- 
dalous and  notorious  disputes  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to 
assert  an  extra-l^al  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction*     These  are  the 
unfortunate   consequences  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  i 
church  exists  independent  of  legal  authority,  and  reduced  to 
the  conditions  of  a  sect. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  on  the  various  benefits  of  ^ 

National  Church,  many  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious.    Bat 

there  is  one  point  which  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed.   The  legal 

character  of  the  Church  of  England  supplies  to  it  a  principle « 

unity^  which  is   compatible  with  a  considerable   latitude  of 

theological  opinion*     Undoubtedly  the  Church  does  compns* 

a  large  variety  of  opinion,  from  the  high-flying  ritualists  of 

St.  Albans'  to  the  Low-church  views  of  Mr.  Gorham  or  Mr* 

Ooode,  and  the  liberal  opinions  of  Mr.  Jowett  and  Deaa 

Stanley.     Far  from  regarding  this  as  a  proof  of  her  weakness 

and  inconsistency,  we  exult  m  it  as  a  proof  of  her  tolerance 

and  her  strength.     All  these  persons  unite  in  using  the  saox> 

forms  of  worship,  they  all  appeal  to  the  same  Bible  and  Bool 

of  Common  Prayer,  and  they  are  all  amenable  to  the  saint 

jurisdiction.     No  church  based  on  purely  ecclesiastical  prin* 

ciples  could  or  would  concede  the  same  amount  of  freedom  t^) 

its  members.     Take  away  the  principle  of  legal  authority  bj 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  present  state  of  religious  opinion,  would  instantly  break- 
up into  half-a-dozen  sects.  The  Bitualifits  would  invoke  the 
CfaiKms,  the  Cotincils,  and  the  Fathers,  and  would  indulge  in  a 
mock  Catholicism.  The  Low  Churchmen  would  merge  into 
the  ddvinistic  sects.  The  Broad  Churchmen  would  be  carried 
away  far  from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  and  tradition.  And 
by  the  loai  of  their  common  standing  ground,  all  of  them  would 
lose  an  immense  element  of  strength  against  their  common 
antagonists.  In  a  wotd,  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  legal  unity,  which  is  compatible  with  large  theologidfd  dif- 
ference and  a  vast  amount  of  personal  freedom  of  opinion. 

Ntxdoubt  such  a  result  as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Snglaiid  would  be  hailed  with  extreme  satisfaction  by  her 
encrniSj  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Cburch  of  Rome  has  always  held  that  the  human  element  in 
the  eonstitution  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  that  legal  authority  to  which  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence, will  sooner  or  later  prove  their  ruin,  because  it  is  by  its  na- 
ture transitory  and  perishable.  She  proudly  contrasts  her  own 
spiritual  pretensions  and  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  have 
outlived  so  many  of  the  political  revolutions  of  the  world,  with 
the  more  modest  and  definite  claims  of  a  Church  reformed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  liable  to  be 
modified  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  But 
if  the  foundations  of  the  National  Church  were  weakened,  not 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Nonconformists  or  by  the  zeal  of  Rome,  but 
by  the  dissensions  and  irresolution  of  her  own  children — if  the 
legal  character  of  the  Church  were  abandoned  to  make  way 
for  the  conflicts  of  religious  parties,  the  exigencies  of  sacerdotal 
power,  or  the  endless  warffere  of  hostile  creeds — if  the  richest, 
the  strongest,  and  the  oldest  of  the  Protestant  Churches  were 
in  an  hour  of  madness  to  throw  aside  the  grand  principle 
of  her  existence,  beyond  all  doubt  the  Romish  Church  would 
hail  it  as  the  greatest  triumph  which  has  been  achieved  since 
the  Reformation.  The  sons  of  Loyola  would  regard  it  as  the 
visible  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  three  hundred  years. 
And  many  minds  shaken  by  these  conflicts,  yet  anxious  to 
repose  under  the  shelter  of  authority,  would  relapse  into  the 
intellectual  slavery  which  our  forefathers  fondly  thought  they 
had  banished  from  this  island.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Church 
of  England,  with  all  her  defects  and  divisions,  for  she  lays  no 
claim  to  infallibility,  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Europe ;  and  though  under  any  circumstances  she 
naight  continue  to  exercise  her  spiritual  functions,  deprived  of 
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her  legal  character  she  would  cease  to  be  a  Power  in  the 
world. 

Yet  one  more  consideration.  The  Church  of  England  is  the 
basis  of  our  parochial  system.  The  minor  divisions  of  the 
country  are  ecclesiastical,  and  the  administration  of  the  lesser 
a&irs  of  human  life,  the  school,  the  dispensary,  the  poor-rate, 
the  way-rate,  the  vestry,  are  parochial  institutions.  The 
rector,  the  churchwardens,  and  even  the  parish  clerk  and  the 
sexton,  are  legal  persons,  with  definite  duties  and  powers,  on 
whom  the  adimnistration  of  the  rural  districts  mainly  devohes. 
If  their  legal  character  were  impaired,  entirely  new  institutions 
must  be  devised  to  perform  their  parochial  functions,  and  t 
revolution  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  complexity  would 
be  brought  down  to  the  door  of  every  farmer  and  labourer  in 
the  land.  It  is  the  union  of  Church  and  State  which  gives 
them  their  status  and  authority,  not  less  important  for  the 
civil  administration  of  the  parish  than  for  its  spiritual  welfare. 

K  these  views  of  the  nature  of  a  Churcn  Establishment 
are  correct,  we  may  arrive  without  diflSculty  at  a  more  cor- 
rect and  complete  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  a  term  recently 
imported  into  the  English  language.  What  is  meant  by 
Disestablishment  f  A  disestabl^hed  or  Free  Church  is  a 
church  disconnected  from  the  laws  of  the  land  and  oTer 
which  the  legislature  has  no  power.  Its  own  internal  regn- 
lations  or  government  are  fixed  either  by  voluntary  con- 
tract or  by  the  persuasion  entertained  by  its  members  of  a 
divine  authority  inherent  in  its  cler^  or  in  its  oonstitn- 
tion.*     It  owes  no  allegiance  to  the  State,  and  exists  for  no 

•  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  any  such  voluntary  con- 
tract ever  existed  or  was  framed,  and  probably  the  origin  of  aU 
Churches  founded  on  a  theological  principle,  may  be  traced  to  « 
belief  in  spiritual  authority.  On  this  point  the  following  remarks 
by  Mr.  Innes  in  the  Appendix  to  his  *  Legal  Theory  of  Nod- 
^  established  Churches  *  (p.  273)  are  exceedingly  important  :— 

'  The  doctrine  that  Churches  are  founded  on  contract  presents  many  adraotagt? 
and  facilities  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  ac^icf 
disadvantages.  Of  these  the  first  in  order,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  io- 
portant,  «  that  it  is  not  true.  Churches  do  not  spring  out  of  contract  any  n>*^ 
than  families  or  nations  do.  There  are  innumerable  religious  associations  in  thi« 
and  every  country ;  but  they  do  not  claim  to  be  Churches.  They  claim  to  ^ 
founded  on  contract ;  and  because  they  do  so,  they  are  not  Churches  accordiup  ^^ 
the  universal  use  of  language.  Churches  claim  to  be  founded  on  the  reUtion  'ii 
the  individuals  composing  them  to  God ;  and  they  arc  founded  on  the  belief  onii«: 
relation.  So  the  submission  of  each  member  to  their  so-called  jurisdiction  »^ 
rather  his  submission  to  God's  jurisdiction  asaiurud  to  be  exercised  in  roa'ti'T* 
ecclesiastical  through  church  rulers  as  in  matters  temporal  through  civil  r^^^ 
So  Churches  are  founded  not  on  divine  authority,  but  on  their  own  persuasion  o| 
divine  authority.     Church  authority  historically  rests,  and  permanently  rests,  i* 
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general  or  national  purpose^  Inasmuch  as  its  authority  and  its 
influence  are  confined  to  its  own  voluntary  members.  To 
maintain  this  authority,  however,  the  clergy  or  governing  body 
must  lay  claim  to  some  form  of  divine  authority,  which  they 
inculcate  as  matter  of  faith,  and  enforce  by  an  appeal  to  the 
supposed  will  of  God.  Courts  of  law  having  no  jurisdiction 
over  independent  religious  associations  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  protection  of  their  property  (in  common  with  that  of 
all  other  corporations),  the  judicial  proceedings  of  such  a 
Church  against  its  own  ministers  or  lay-members  are  wholly 
emancipated  from  legal  rules ;  they  are  generally  conducted 
by  the  clergy  themselves,  and  they  apply  a  law  which  is  the 
result  of  their  own  theological  or  ecclesiastical  convictions.  Such 
are,  in  fact,  the  prociedings  of  the  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
and  other  Church  assemblies  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at 
the  present  day.  The  Cardross  case  exemplifies  these  state- 
ments in  a  striking  manner.  Mr.  McMillan,  the  Free  Church 
minister  of  that  parish,  had  been  deposed  by  the  Church 
Courts  for  drunkenness.  He  applied  to  the  civil  court  for 
redress.  Upon  which  he  was  instantly  ejected  from  the  Free 
Church  summarily  and  without  any  process  or  admonition* 
It  was  urged  for  the  defenders,  that  as  a  Church  of  Christ  they 
were  entitled  in  all  matters  of  discipline  to  exercise  an  ind©-. 
pendent  jurisdiction,  apart  from  the  control  of  the  civfl 
courts;  that  the  government  of  the  Church  thus  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  hand  of  Church  officers^  is  dis-^ 
tinct  from  the  civil  magistrate  or  supreme  power  in  the 
State,  and  flows  directly  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  to 
the  office-bearers  thereof,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. That  is  precisely  the  same  blasphemous  and  arrogant 
doctrine  we  quoted  a  few  pages  back  from  Bishop  Gray. 
It  is  a  direct  claim  to  divine  inspiration.  To  this  the  Court 
of  Session  replied  by  the  mouth  of  Lord  Deas :  *  If  any  thing 

*  be  clear  in  the  case,  it  is  that  the  defenders  are  invested 

*  with  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  ecclesiastical   or  civil.     Alt 

not  upon  divine  right,  at  least  upon  a  persuasion  of  diyine  rights  i.e.  upon  con- 
icientiotu  obligation^  a  dififerent  category  from  contract,' 

This  defiDitioQ  is  fair,  and  this  distinction  ingenious.  It  brings 
before  us  in  another  light  the  argument  based  on  the  question,  what 
b  the  evidence  of  divine  right,  assumed  by  Church  rulers  ?  Thai 
was  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  answer  waft 
there  is  no  such  divine  right,  and  no  evidence  of  God's  jurisdictiou 
in  Church  matters  except  through  human  laws.  Therefore  we 
fifty,  that  the  Established  Church  of  England  is  founded,  and  rightly 
founded,  on  the  law,-  of  the  land. 
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'  jurisdiction  flows  from  tlie  supreme  power  of  the  State.  The 
^  BanctioQ  of  the  same  authority  which  enacted  the  laws  is 
^  necessary  to  the  erection  of  courts  and  the  appointment  of 
'  judges  and  magistrates  to  administer  the  laws.  The  Esta- 
^  blished  Church  of  Scotland  had  and  has  this  sanction.  Bat 
^  there   is  no  such  statute  law  applicable  to  the  associatio& 

*  called  the  Free  Church.  When  the  defenders  separated  from 
^  the  Establishment,  they  left  all  jurisdiction  behind  theni.  No 
^  voluntary  association  can,  by  any  agreement  amon^  its  mem- 
'  bers,  assume  a  jurisdiction  which  flows  only  &om  tne  legisU- 

*  tive  power  and  the  royal  prerogative.'  A  disestabli^ 
Church  is  therefore  a  Church  without  laws  and  without  juris- 
diction in  the  proper  sense  of  those  terms. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  disesta]^Ushed  Church  should 
lose  its  endowments,  or  be  without  endowments.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  absence  of  any  recognised  public  provision  for 
the  clergy  and  the  ministrations  of  religion,  strenuous  tSkx^ 
would  be  made  to  attract  as  much  property  as  possible  to  the 
Church,  under  the  form  of  trusts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes; 
and  as  we  have  seen  by  the  case  of  the  Jesuits  in  Franoe,  the 
Free  Chiux^h  of  Scotland,  and  the  large  sums  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Koman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  funds,  extracted  from  the  zeal  or  the  credulity  of  the 
faithful,  would  exceed  in  amount  the  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  National  Gleigy* 
But  these  trusts  would  be  essentially  of  a  private  natiurc 
They  would  be  protected  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
would  merely  require  that  they  should  be  permanently  devoted 
to  the  peculiar  purposes  to  which  they  were  respectivelj 
assigned.  These  trusts  would  have  no  public  character.  The 
l^islature  and  the  civil  administrative  power  would  hafo  no 
control  over  them ;  and  the  right  of  using  and  administering 
them  would  depend  on  the  acceptance  of  a  particular  creed  or 
on  particular  religious  practices.  They  would,  therefore,  of 
course  be  altogether  disconnected  from  the  administration  of 
the  parish,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  education  of  the 

iroung,  except  within  the  circle  of  a  particular  form  of  be- 
ief.  The  Roman  Catholic  endowments  now  existing  in  this 
country  are  doubtless  veir  large,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
erection  of  numerous  cathedrals,  churches,  monasteries,  and 
schools.  But  they  exist  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  same  might  probably  be  said  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  Baptist  foundations,  except  that  in  those  aaso^ 
ciations,  as  in  the  Churches  of  Scotland,  the  laity  have  flO©< 
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share  of  power.  But  the  nation.  Parliament,  the  Crown,  the 
State;  have  none  whatever.  In  a  Church  thus  diaestabliBhed, 
theological  tenets  would  take  the  place  of  statute-law;  the 
clei^  or  ministers  of  religion  would  exercbe  a  preponderating 
autboritj;  the  conscientious  intolerance  of  theologians  for 
opinions  at  all  at  variance  with  their  own  notions  of  divine 
truth,  would  fence  these  bodies  round;  the  only  escape  from 
th^e  restrictions  would  be  the  ofl&et  of  some  new  sect ;  and 
the  severance  of  religious  belief  and  observances  from  the 
authority  of  the  law  and  the  will  of  the  nation  is  complete. 

We  shall  be  told  perhaps  that  all  this  exists  in  America, 
where  the  voluntary  or  disestablished  system  prevails  in  all  its 
perfection.  We  do  not  profess  to  criticise  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  well  suited  to 
that  people.  But  Lord  Bobert  Montagu  has  demonstrated 
from  American  evidence  of  unimpeachable  authority,  in  his 
book  entitled  the  *Four  Experiments,'  that  the  supply  of 
churches  and  ministers  under  the  voluntary  system  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population. 
The  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Society  for  1860  declares 
that  not  above  one-half  of  the  population  ever  attend  the 
chtlrches,  and  not  above  one-fourth  regularly  even  in  New 
England,  and  that  ^  at  least  one-third  of  our  entire  population, 
'  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  souls,  are  unreached  by  the 

*  ordinary  means  of  grace.'     And  again :  '  Thus  wherever  we 

*  look,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we  are  met  by  the  outstand- 
'  ing  and  overshadowing  fact  that  multitudes  of  our  people, 
'perhaps  the  bulk  of  our  whole  population,  are  not  brought 

*  directly  tinder  the  influence   of   the  sanctuary  and  public 

*  worship.'  Dr.  Alonso  Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  writes 
ill  one  of  his  charges :  ^  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  some  of 
'  the  most  useful  clergymen,  who  have  left  us  during  the  past 

*  year,  have  been  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  entire  inadequacy 
'  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  I  have  much  fear  that  we 
'we  de&tined  to  suffer  still  severer  losses  from  the   same 

*  cause.' 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  these  results  of  the  voluntary 
fiystem  in  America.  The  voluntary  system  certainly  does  not 
BMiintain  the  common-schools  which  are  so  creditable  to  the 
United  States,  for  they  are  everywhere  supported  by  large 
mmudpal  grants.  And  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  adequately 
^ntain  the  churches.  But  when  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
manifest  decline  in  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  American  people 
— -tiat  the  marriage-tie  is  set  at  nought  by  thousands — that 
millions  hare  had  their  heada  turned  by  the  frantic  dreams  of 
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spiritualism,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  rational  faith  in  a  world 
unseen — we  must  say  that  the  example  of  America  is  a  warning 
more  than  a  model>  and  that  it  does  not  satisfy  us  that  a  great 
people  can  with  impunity  make  over  the  interests  of  national 
religion  to  contending  sects,  withdraw  the  moderating  contrd 
of  law  from  the  Church,  and  abandon  the  clergy  to  the  hap- 
hazard provision  they  may  succeed  in  extractmg  from  their 
congregations.  Lord  Aobert  Montagu  winds  up  his  able  and 
authentic  sketch  of  the  American  voluntary  system  with  a 
powerful  expression — ^  It  is  a  sand-hill  of  sects ;  and  each  sect 

*  is  a  crumbling  congeries  of  disconnected  atoms.' 

In  making  these  observations,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  apply 
them  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  place  the  proposal  recently  made  for  the  introduc* 
tion  of  the  voluntary  system  into  Ireland  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  connexion  of  the  Episcopalian  Protestant  Church  of 
that  country  with  the  State.  Much  more  is  at  stake  in  this 
controversy  than  the  present  state  of  Ireland  ;  and  no  cases, 
however  exceptional,  can  make  us  depart  from  the  general 
principles  which  we  believe  to  be  those  of  true  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  guarded  by  law.  One  of  the  chief  misfortunes 
of  Ireland  is,  that  as  regards  the  religious  faith  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  she  is  under  the  voluntary  system  already. 
There  does  not  exist  at  this  time  in  any  part  of  the  world  so 
complete  an  example  of  a  country  and  a  population  abandoned 
to  the  free  and  uncontrolled  action  of  Ultramontane  priestly 
government.  She  has  indeed  another  Church  established  by  its 
connexion  with  the  State  and  endowed  with  temporalities ;  but 
it  is  only  by  a  fiction  that  this  Church  can  be  termed  the 
National  Church  of  Ireland  (indeed  it  is  not  so  termed,  bat  the 

*  Church  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland '), 
and  this  fiction  becomes  an  insult  when  the  Church  of  a  small 
minority  is  opposed  by  law  to  the  traditions  and  the  faith  of  a 
people.  Indeed  we  may  go  further  and  say,  though  we  say  it 
witn  regret,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  National  and 
Established  Church  in  a  country  where  five-sixths  of  the  popu- 
lation are  devoted  in  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  authori^ 
of  Rome,  where  the  clergy  are  imbued  with  the  strongest 
Ultramontane  principles,  where  the  law  has  no  control  or  juris- 
diction at  all  over  the  exercise  of  spiritual  power,  and  where 
that  spiritual  power  is  in  fact  strong  enough  to  set  the  law  at 
defiance.  That  is,  according  to  our  views,  a  deplorable  state 
of  things,  but  it  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  alter  it.  There  was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been 
^ossible  to  moderate  the  action  of  these  rival  forces,  and  to  d# 
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wlutt  has  been  done  with  success  by  many  other  Protestant 
States^  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  Rome  and  making  a 
State  provision  for  the  churches  and  clergy  of  the  Irish  people. 
That  course. was  pointed  out  with  great  sense  and  ability  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  in  a  Minute  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  part  of  this  Number ;  and  it  is  an  everlastinf^ 
source  of  regret  that  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  fair  M 
arrangement  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  lost. 
We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
return.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  themselves  reject  it^ 
because  they  know  that  it  would  certainly  reduce  their  power, 
and  probably  reduce  their  present  emoluments.  Ireland  has 
been  practically  abandoned  to  the  voluntary  principle  with 
all  its  consequences,  except  that  instead  of  breaking  out  into 
Beets,  it  has  only  consolidated  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The 
existence  of  the  Established  Episcopalian  Church,  introduced 
by  the  English  settlers  of  the  Pale,  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  introduced  by  the  Scottish  settlers  in  the  nortli,  does 
not  essentially  alter  the  conditions  of  the  question.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  national  Church  which  does  not 
comprehend  the  bulk  or  majority  of  the  nation,  because  if  the 
Church  established  by  law  were  that  of  the  majority,  it  would 
assume  the  faith  of  the  majority. 

The  question  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
is  the  least  important  part  of  the  matter.  As  English  Pro- 
testants we  care  but  little  about  it.  The  whole  amount  of  Irish 
temporalities  would  scarcely  do  more  than  pay  (as  somebody 
said)  the  annual  vote  for  the  stationery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  if  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  were  reduced,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  to  share  these  temporalities  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen  of  other  persuasions,  the  residue  might  not  be  very 
much  more  than  the  present  vote  to  Maynooth  or  the  Regium 
Donum.  As  a  pecuniary  question  (the  vested  interests  of 
living  incumbents  being  protected),  the  dispute  hardly  deserves 
the  importance  attached  to  it.  But  the  legal  effect  of  the 
change  contemplated  is  quite  another  thin^. 

We  have  always  asserted  that  the  Irish  Church  cannot  be 
maintained  as  a  dominant  institution,  but  we  see  no  grounds 
for  depriving  it  of  that  legal  character  which  distinguishes  it 
from  Free  Churches,  and  is  of  the  very  essence  of  its  constitu- 
tion. The  Queen's  supremacy,  the  authority  of  the  great 
statutes  of  the,  Reformation,  the  nomination  of  bishops  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  matters  ecclesias- 
tical, is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Ireland 
as  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  a  part  of  Catholicism.     The 
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more  this  delicate  and  difficult  mibject  is  examined^  the  mm 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  essential  elements  cS  Chmti 
government  involved  in  it  to  which  the  Slate  is  a  partj  \  sod 
that  with  the  utmost  dispoisition  to  recognise  the;  independent 
rights  of  every  religious  body,  within  its  own  limits,  we  have 
no  right  to  sacrifice  the  constitution  of  one  Church  to  die 
exigencies  of  another.  To  cut  a  Church  adrid  which  his 
been  created  by  the  State,  and  to  abandon  to  voluntaryism  a 
Church  which  repudiates  voluntaryism  and  rests  expresal/  on 
law,  as  ^opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  direct  divine  commissi6&, 
is  not  to  solve  the  problem.  The  members  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  of  Ireland  have  no  right  to  be  styled  the  National 
Church  of  Ireland,  but  they  are  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  these  kingdoms ;  they  have  no  claim  to  retain  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  Ireland,  but 
only  to  a  proportionate  share  of  it ;  but  we  think  they  niay 
fairly  urge  that  the  legal  constitution  and  form  of  ChunA 
government  which  prevails  among  themselves  should  not  be 
annihilated — and  annihilated  not  because  they  are  anxious  to 

get  rid  of  it,  not  because  it  is  repugnant  to  our  own  principles, 
ut  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  hostility  of  their  irrecondkble 
enemies.  In  the  British  colonies  the  difficulties  attending  such 
a  change  in  the  form  of  our  system  of  Church  government 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  overcome.  The  authority  of  our 
bishops  is  based  upon  the  law.  The  colonial  bishops  are  still 
named  by  the  Crown,  but  the  law  fails  to  give  them  juris- 
diction.  What  then  becomes  of  Protestant  Episcopalian 
government?  It  has  been  said  that  the  Episcopalian  body 
will  give  itself  a  new  Constitution.  By  what  authority  and 
what  are  to  be  its  powers  ?  Without  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liament no  jurisdiction  can  be  constituted.  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  in  a  Bill  in  1852  to  confer  that  poVei*  on  the  Colonial 
Churches,  l)Ut  failed  to  carry  it.  But  if  Parliament  is  made 
to  intervene,  then  Parliament  only  constitutes  another  form  of 
legal  establishment,  in  place  of  that  now  in  existence.  Is  it 
possible  to  assimilate  the  government  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  of  Ireland,  with  its  700,000  members,  in  a  country 
torn  by  religious  dissensions,  to  a  Free  Church  in  a  colony, 
with  no  real  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever?  These  are 
questions  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  answered, 
before  a  complete  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church 
can  be  sanctioned  in  all  its  details  by  the  Legislature. 

Yet  one  more  remark.  Identity  of  treatment  applied  to 
things  essentially  dissimilar  is  not  equality ;  it  may  be  injus- 
tice.    A  man  may  be  anxious  to  preserve  a  rare  bird  and  a 
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eorioiis  fish ;  but  if  he  puts  them  both  under  water,  the  bird  is 
drowned ;  if  he  keeps  diem  both  in  air,  the  fish  perishes.  To 
plaice  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  footing  of  absolute 
independence  of  the  State,  by  erasing  from  the  Statute-book 
every  law,  whether  permissive  or  restrictive,  which  relates 
to  it,  is  to  concede  everything  that  Church  desires,  and  to 
fulfil  the  loftiest  ideal  of  her  existence,  because  her  laws  and 
constitution  centre  exclusively  in  Rome,  and  every  civil  or 
national  law  is  a  restraint  upon  her  power.  To  apply  precisely 
the  same  treatment  to  a  Church  whose  constitution  and  exis1>- 
enoe  are  based  upon  the  British  Statute-book,  is  to  deprive  that 
Church  of  the  essential  elements  of  her  being,  and  to  t]*ans- 
form  her  into  a  difierent  form  of  religious  association  which 
can  only  be  described  as  lawless  or  exlex.  The  rule  of  reli- 
gious equality,  indiscriminately  applied,  would  simply  be  to 
leave  to  each  Church  that  form  of  government  which  is  appro*- 

!riate  to  itself,  and  those  laws  on  ivhich  its  welfare  depends, 
'hat  is  what  we  understand  by  complete  toleration.  That 
toleration  is  extended  to  every  form  of  religion  in  the  British 
Empire,  &om  the  Brahmins  of  Benares  and  the  Jews  of 
Houndsditch  to  the  Oratorians  of  Brompton  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  and  we  see  no  reason  that  the  Irish 
Episcopalians  should  be  deprived  of  what  they  regard  as  their 
e(>slesiastical  rights,  though  they  are  based  on,  and  protected 
by,  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  But  in  making  this  remark 
we  mean,  of  course,  to  apply  it  solely  to  the  actually  existing 
Episcopalian  congregations,  without  reference  to  any  otheir 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  arguments  which  ought  in  our  judgment  to  prevail  in 
favour  of  Churches  established  and  controlled  by  law,  the  cuiv 
rent  of  public  opinion  has  set  strongly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, not  only  in  this  but  in  many  foreign  countries.  It  was  in 
the  hour,  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy  that  M.  de  Cavour  first 
raised  the  cry,  new  in  that  priests-ridden  country,  of  a  '  Free 

*  Chureh  in  a  Free  State' — not  apparently  perceiving  the  con- 
tradiction it  involves ;  for  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  Church 
13  freed  from  the  control  of  the  State,  the  State  and  the  body 
of  the  people  fall  under  the  control  of  a  Church,  without  the 
law.  In  France,  M.  de  Montalembert  exclaims,  *  Only  give 
'  us  the  trust  laws  of  England,  and  we  would  gladly  shake  off 

*  our  pittance  of  national  endowments,  which  will  probably,  at 
^  the  next  revolution,  be  wrested  from  us.'  Similar  manifesta- 
tions of  opinion  might  be  traced  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland, 
Bud  elsevmere.     In  Austria  alone  a  reaction  has  taken  place  in 
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the  opposite  direction.  There  a  Concordat  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  Pope  which  freed  the  Church  from  civil  legisla- 
tion and  made  it  yirtually  independent  and  supreme  in  the 
Imperial  dominions.  The  first  act  of  the  Imperial  Keichsrath 
was  to  demand  the  abrogation  of  that  compact,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  State  over  the  clergy. 

There  is  something  misleading  in  the  term  ^  free/  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  independent  Churches,  as  if  it  necessarily 
implied  an  extension  of  human  liberty.  But  no  man  in  any 
other  relation  of  life  claims  to  be  *  free '  from  the  law :  he  only 
requires  that  the  law  itself  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  his  personal  liberty  and  not  to  deal  with  him  unjustly. 
The  reason  that  a  more  extended  claim  is  raised  on  behalf 
of  religious  bodies  which  are  independent,  and  against  religious 
communities  which  are  established  by  law,  is  that  all  religious 
sects  have  pretensions  to  a  law  of  their  own,  and  that  many 
religious  sects  hold  this  peculiar  law  of  their  own  to  be  not  of 
human,  but  of  divine,  origin.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  clergy 
or  office-bearers  of  all  sects  to  encourage  this  belief.  It  gives 
them  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character ;  and  as  they  are  thon- 
selves  the  interpreters  of  their  own  mysterious  powers,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers  but  the  inexhaustible 
credulity  of  mankind.  They  therefore  decry  as  something  com- 
mon, vile,  and  mutable,  the  ordinances  of  a  Church  which  rests 
on  the  basis  of  national  legislation.  But  they  regard  with 
jealousy  the  political  advantages  enjoyed  by  an  Established 
Church,  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  its  spiritual  freedom. 
For,  not  to  speak  oi  Church  endowments  only,  the  same  con- 
stitutional arrangements  which  give  to  the  State  a  large  in- 
fluence in  the  aflairs  of  the  Chtirch,  give  also  to  the  Church  a 
certain  influence  in  many  affairs  of  the  State.  This,  therefore, 
is  regarded  by  the  non-established  Churches  as  a  \'iolation  of 
the  principle  of  religious  equality  ;  and  as  they  have  thought 
fit  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  obligations  and  advan- 
tages of  a  connexion  with  the  State,  they  argue  that  no  rival 
Church  ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of  thent 
In  a  country  like  this,  where  probably  nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation are  Koman  Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  at  a 
time  when  a  great  disruption  on  Free  Church  principles  has 
recently  severed  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  halves,  and  when  the 
voluntary  principle  is  proposed  for  adoption  in  Ireland — irhen, 
too,  the  members  of  all  these  churches  and  sects  are  armed  with 
the  same  amount  of  political  power  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  passions  and  opinions  adverse 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  Church  established  by  law  ^ay  make 
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themselves  more  and  more  strongly  felt,  and  may  before  the 
end  of  the  present  century  previol.  We  deprecate  such  a 
catastrophe,  not  only  because  it  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  a  formidable  convulsion  in  this  realm,  and  because  it 
would  probably  be  accompanied  with  acts  unjust  to  individuals 
and  adverse  to  the  rights  of  property,  but  far  more  because 
the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  institution  infinitely  more  potent  for  good  than  for 
evil;  and  because,  though  we  doubt  not  that  the  Church 
herself  would  survive,  ana  would  probably  be  supported  with 
increased  zeal  by  those  who  are  attached  to  her,  she  would 
then  of  right  assume  a  more  purely  sacerdotal  character,  she 
would  cease  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Nation,  she  would  throw 
oiF  the  restraint  of  law,  she  would  cling  with  increased  fervour 
to  theological  dogmatism,  she  would  employ  her  only  weapon, 
that  of  exconununication,  against  freedom  of  opinion,  and  if 
further  divisions  ensued,  she  would  be  less  able  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  scepticism  and  the  proselytising  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Home. 

The  practical  question,  therefore,  for  us,  who  are  the  sincere 
friends  of  a  Church  without  intolerance  and  without  super- 
natural  pretensions,  is,  how  this  danger,  if  danger  it  be,  is  to 
be  met?  We  answer  without  hesitation,  by  a  policy  tending 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  JN^ational  Church,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  essential  truths  of 
Christianity ;  by  endeavouring  to  make  her  more  and  more 
the  Church  of  the  people;  by  surrendering  those  trifling 
grounds  of  difference,  which,  however  inconsiderable  in  them- 
selves, and  in  no  degree  essential  to  our  own  faith,  are  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  faith  of  others,  when  they  are  uncondi- 
tionally enforced;  by  rendering  the  Church  more  comprehensive, 
more  tolerant,  and  therefore  more  natiogal^^  The*  wisdom  of 
the  founders  of  the  Church  of  EnglaBQ^ir  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  this,  that,  in  framing  her  articles  and  adapting 
her  rubrics  and  formularies,  they  did  not  seek  to  establish  a 
strict  and  narrow  system  of  theological  belief.  They  left 
many  obscure  points  of  theology  undefined,  and  many  of  the 
questions,  which  have  agitated  schools  and  divided  sects,  un- 
determined. Not  certainly  that  they  were  ignorant  of  these 
things,  or  indifferent  to  them,  but  that  they  did  not  consider 
a  strict  definition  of  all  disputed  dogmas  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  membership  in  the  national  Church.  Are  men  to 
surrender  all  the  benefits  which  attend  a  legal  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion,  because  they  differ  in  their  views 
of  the  efficacy  of  prevenient  Grace  or  on  the  Procession  of  the 
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Spirit  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  men  to  combine  in  defence  of 
the  best  interests  of  Christianity,  though  one  may  preadi  in  % 
cassock  and  anothet  in  a  snrfdice  ?  Is  it  not  the  fabt^  in  lU 
human  associations,  for  things  temporal  and  for  things  spiriUuJ, 
that  provided  men  amree  in  the  main  object  for  which  they 
combine,  they  must  be  content  to  diffi^  in  many  particnlan? 
Hie  main  object  of  the  Church  of  England  is  to  teadi  the 
nation  the  religious  truths  contained  in  t£e  Bible  and  to  iBcnl- 
cate  its  precepts.  Provided  that  can  be  done,  with  the  assent 
of  the  largest  possible  number  of  Englishmen,  we  are  content 
to  leave  open  to  the  alternative  of  this  or  tliat  modification  of  • 
private  belief  or  private  practice  here  and  there  a  few  words 
m  a  formulary,  herie  and  there  a  rubric.  If  'the  Chorch 
perished  at  all  as  an'  Establishment,  it  will  perish  because  an 
excessive  importance  is  attached  to 'the  outward  matters  of  the 
law,  and  too  little  to  its  fundamental  principle  and  fiaving 
import 

We  have  endeavoured  in  several  articles  previously  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal  on  Church  Extension,  on  the  BevisioD 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Bubriw, 
to  show  from  what  minute  changes  large  and  beneficial  results 
might  be  anticipated.  It  would  be  a  fatal  thing  for  the  Chnrdi 
of  England,  it,  when  such  reforms  are  needed,  and  seeli 
reforms  might  enable  her  to  rally  a  large  number  of  pious 
and  exceUent  Christians  to  her  services,  there  were  not  tbe 
power  to  effect  them  or  the  will  to  attempt  them.  But  the 
power  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Legislature  of  the  realm; 
and  although  the  matter  is  of  a  nature  to  be  sheltered  fros 
the  blasts  of  party  warfare  and  political  debate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tiiat  the  Ritualist  Commission,  or  a  similar  bodj, 
might  be  empowered  by  the  Crown  to  present  to  Parliament 
a  scheme,  which  would  only  be  opposed  (if  opposed  at  all)  bj 
the  direct  enemies  of  the  Church,  or  by  what  is  worse,  kex 
fanatical  adherents.  Recent  experience  strengthens  our  hopes 
that  these  views  are  not  either  fanciful  or  impracticable.  The 
terms  of  clerical  subscription  to  the  Prayer  JBook,  one  of  the 
fundamental  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  have  recently 
been  altered  by  Parliament,  in  a  liberal  sense,  on  the  unanimous 
recomchendation  of  such  a  Commission.  That  is  anotiier  in- 
stance of  the  wise  and  moderating  influence  of  the  State  over 
the  Church,  with  a  view  to  her  own  welfare  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  The  same  work  may  be  continued,  and 
we  have  ourselves  pointed  out  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  some  of 
the  modifications  of  Church  law  to  which  it  may  be  nM)6t  use- 
fully applied.     So  far  are  we  from  despairing  of  the  stability 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  that  we  are  convinced  that  if  this 
policy  be  steadily  ana  cautiously  pursued,  she  will  acquire  a 
greater  power  and  a  more  beneficial  influence  than  she  has 
ever  yet  enjoyed  in  this  country ;  and  it  will  be  more  and  more 
acknowledged  that  her  connexion  with  the  State  is  precisely 
the  condition  which  most  effectually  serves  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  enables  her  to  discharge  her 
spiritual  mission  in  the  world. 


Erratum  in  Vol.  CXXYII.  p.  835,  line  8. 

A  typo^rraphical  error  occurs  in  the  article  on  the  *  Philosophy  of 
*  M.  Auguste  Comte/  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  we  desire  to  correct,  as  it  renders  a  pa8sa«;e  quoted  from  Mr. 
Lewt-B's  work  inaccurate  and  unintelligible.  The  sentence  should 
stand  thus  : — 

*  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  understfuid  its  meaning,  or 
follow  Comte's  exemplification  of  it  throughout  history,  will  see 
how  the  superficial  ohjections  to  it  all  disappear,*  &c. 

But  the  words  *  how  ihe,*  though  correctly  transcribed  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  article,  were  printed  *  Mr.  MUTs  superficial  ob- 
jections,' &c. — ^a  meaning  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Lewes  in 
the  passage  quoted. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Hein- 
RiCH  VON  Sybel,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Bonn.     3  vols.  8vo.     1863-66. 

2.  The  same,  translated  by  Walter  C.  Perry,  Esq.,  Author 
of  *  The  Franks,'  &c.     4  vols.  (Vols  I.  and  II.)     1867. 

T'he  work  of  Herr  von  Sybel,  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
some  account  to  our  readers,  has  already  gone  through 
several  editions  in  Germany,  and  assumed  its  place  as  an  his- 
torical classic.  A  work  full  of  conscientious  research,  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  political  partisanship  which  more  or  less 
affects  every  French  authority  for  the  revolutionary  period, 
and  treating  of  its  events  as  other  less  exciting  events  are 
commonly  treated  of,  without  indulgence  in  airy  theories  or 
efforts  of  fancy,  deserves  to  receive  the  attention  due  to  merits 
80  very  unusual.  When  to  these  is  added  the  still  less  ordinary 
peculiarity  that  the  writer  looks,  as  it  were,  throughout  at  the 
other  side  of  the  tapestry,  instead  of  that  commonly  studied  by 
French  observers — that  his  examination  of  the  archives  of 
German  States  has  enabled  him  to  contemplate  the  progress 
and  tactics  of  the  Revolution  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
his  countrymen  at  the  time,  and  to  lay  before  us  the  judgments 
formed  of  it  by  the  contemporaries  of  Leopold  and  Frederic 
William — it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  valuable  an  accession  his 
labours  have  added  to  the  amount  of  our  previous  familiar 
knowledge.  Only  the  reader  must  not  expect  that  kind  of 
romantic  excitement  which  narratives  of  the  Revolution,  in 
skilful  literary  hands,  are  usually  made  to  afford.  The  calm 
and  somewhat  colourless  narrative  of  the  Professor  altogether 
disdains  such  achievements.     It  affords  materials  for  serious 
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historical  study,  and  must  be  read  simply  with  the  view  of 
quiring  knowledge  and  not  amusement. 

The  English  translation,  by  Dr,  Walter  Perry,  has  as  yet 
only  extended  to  two  volumes,  comprehending  about  half  the 
three  which  compose  the  German  work.  We  have  thought 
that  it  will  be  most  conyenient  for  the  purpose  of  our  readers 
to  make  our  extracts  from  the  translation,  as  far  as  it  extends; 
and  as  we  have  chiefly  concerned  ourselyes  with  the  translated 
part,  we  have  made  our  references  from  it  also,  distinguishing 
the  few  which  apply  to  the  latter  untranslated  portion.  Dr. 
Perry  is,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  on  terms  of  personal  in- 
timacy with  the  eminent  author,  and  has  executed  his  task 
with  much  industry  and  faithfulness.  We  have  scarcely  room 
to  discharge  our  usual  office  by  finding  any  fault  with  his 
version,  unless  it  be  that  he  too  sedulously  adheres,  here  and 
there,  to  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  German  words  of  his 
author,  in  passages  taken  from  the  French,  instead  of  recur- 
ring to  the  French  itself.  An  English  rendering  of  a  Gcr- 
*  man  rendering  from  the  French  is  apt  (unless  care  be  taken) 
to  diverge  a  little  too  widely  from  its  first  original.  The 
mechanical  faults  of  the  work — and  they  are  very  annojring — 
are  not,  we  must  inform  English  readers,  attributable  to  the 
translator.  He  has  only  followed  his  leader;  and  could  not 
do  otherwise.  It  is  passing  strange  that  the  most  literary 
people  in  the  world  should  be  the  very  most  unskilful  and 
awkward  of  all  in  what  may  be  termed  the  '  turning  out '  of  a 
literary  performance.  Our  Professor  carries  to  an  extreme 
the  ^  unbehiilflichkeit,'  the  helpless  awkwardness,  which  is  so 
often  exhibited  as  to  the  external  graces  of  literature  bj  his 
industrious  countrymen.  His  work  is  not  without  substantial 
method,  but  entirely  without  ostensible  method.  The  narrative 
toils  slowly  along  the  deadest  of  all  possible  levels,  witfaoot 
any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  arrangement,  without  numbered 
paragraphs,  marginal  notes,  or  head-lines,  or  index,  or  acooctt- 
panying  dates  (except  of  months),  or  helps  to  the  memory  of 
any  sort,  save  only  some  very  jejune  tables  of  contents  of 
chapters,  destitute  even  of  the  simple  aid  of  reference  to  pages. 
Every  chapter  must  be  read  through,  in  order  to  find  one's 
way  to  a  separate  event  or  an  insulated  passage.  And  the 
reader  who  loses  himself  for  a  moment  is  undone.  He  has  no 
help  for  it,  except  to  go  back  to  the  head  of  the  chapter  and 
begin  it  over  again.  There  are  scattered  references  to  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  foot  notes ;  but  they  are  so  sparse,  so 
general,  and  so  careless,  as  to  defy  most  efiectually  the  t%rif  of 
verification  and  comparison.     These  are  defects  which  woold 
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be  all  but  ruinous  to  the  most  valuable  work,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  or  English  public ;  not  so  with  our  patient  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Their  writers  seem  in 
a  general  way  to  assume  that  their  duty  extends  only  to  pre-* 
senting  the  reader  with  the  raw  material,  and  that  to  finish, 
polish,  and  adapt  it  for  use,  is  a  business  to  be  executed  by  each 
student  for  himself.  We  have  sometimes  fancied. that  the  rela« 
tion  between  writer  and  reader,  within  the  dominion  of  la  nation 
ecrivassiere,  resembles  that  which  subsists,  or  subsisted  until 
the  era  of  railways,  between  innkeeper  and  guest  in  the  same 
country.  The  former  was  simply  bound  to  afford  room  and 
necessaries ;  the  latter  to  make  himself  comfortable  therewith 
as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  absence  of  all  superfluous  appliances. 
When  a  young  French  officer  of  merit.  General  Bernard,  was 
sent  to  Cayenne,  to  offer  pardon,  on  conditions,  to  the  famous 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Billaud  Varennes, 
in  his  exile,  BiUaud  resolutely  refused  to  accept  it.  t.  In  the 
coiu^e  of  the  negotiation,  Bernard  having  attained  a .  certain 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  veteran  Terrorist,  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, to  him  how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  of  the 
22nd  Prairial  (which  armed  the  Revolutionaiy  Tribunal  with 
augmented  power)  had  left  its  ^  traces  of  blood '  on  the  ^  noble 
'  pages '  of  the  history  of  the  Convention.  *  Young  man,'  re- 
pUea  Billaud,  sternly,  *  when  the  bones  of  the  two  generations 

*  which  shall  succeed  yours  have  become  bleached  with  age, 
'  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  history  be  able  to  gra§p  that 
'  great  question.     Come  and  see  the  four  palm  trees  from 

*  Guadeloupe,  which  have  just  been  planted  in  my  .garden.' 
The  date  thus  fore-ordained  has  not  yet  arrived,  noje  is  Pro- 
fesssor  von  Sybel,  with  all  the  merit  which  we  jBreely  allow 
him,  qualified  by  his  insight  into  events  to  anticipate  the  final 
verdict.  That  portion  oi  his  task  in  which  the  better  plass  of 
French  historians  chiefly  shine,  is  precisely  that  in  wl^ch  he  is 
most  deficient.  He  lacks  comprehensive  and  masterly,  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  genius  of  those  times  in  France  "and  their 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  perspicacity  in  discerning  the  im- 
mediate springs  of  events,  and,  above  all,  the  characters  of, the 
personages  concerned.  His  excellences  and  defects  are.  emi- 
nently professorial.  He  can  lecture^  extremely  well  on  the 
general  causes  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  general  politics  of 
Europe  during  its  course,  and  its  economical  and  moral  results 
on  the  destimes  of  the  nation.  On  these  subjects  his  calm 
and  sensible  judgments  form  an  excellent  corrective  for  the 
exaggerated  stram  of  ^  sensational '  writers.  But  he  cannot 
make  the  Revolution  live  again  in  his  pages ;   there  is  no 
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dramatic  forcei  no  imagination,  no  sensibility.     And,  which  is 
a  still  more  serious  defect,  also  peculiarly  of  the  professorial 
class,  he  lacks  that  chastening  judgment  derived  from  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  which  teaches  to  avoid  overcharging  state- 
ments substantially  true.     He    has  no  discrimination.      He 
lays  on  perpetually  the  same  dark  colour :  grey  on  grey,  as 
his  countrymen  express  it.     All  political  parties  in  the  Revo- 
lution fall  alike  under  his  monotonous  censure :  its  governors, 
for  blindly  urging  it  on;  its  opponents,  for  not  understanding 
how  to  resist  it     The  mind  oi  the  reader  inevitably  revolts 
against  this  kind  of  portraiture.     We  appeal,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, from  generalisation  to  actual  results ;  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  appeal  which  the   professorial  mind,  judging  of  all 
things  h  priori^  never  foresees  or  guards  against.     When  we 
have  been  told  that  all  the  leading  agents  m  the  Revolution, 
one  after  the  other,  were  inferior  creatures,  mean  in   point 
of  abilities  and  actuated  by  selfish  motives  only;  that    the 
people  never,  were  in  favour  of  it  at  all,  but  driven  blindly 
through  terror  into  accepting   it ;    that  there  were  no  real 
revolutionists  except   a  few  ignorant  fanatics,  and  a  some- 
what  greater   number  who   hoped    to  make  their   fortunes 
through  political  change ;  that  the  effect  of  that  change  was 
simply  to  disorganise  society,  and  to  reduce  all  classes  in  a 
summary  way  to  general  beggary  and  ruin ;  the  inevitable 
question  suggests  itself.  How,  if  these  things  be  so,  came  the 
Bevolution  to  succeed  ?  How  came  it  that  a  few  contemptible 
individuals  subjugated  a  nation  which  loathed  them  and  was 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  them ;  reduced  to  insignificance  its  entire 
upper  classes,  altered  all  its  social  and  economical  arrange- 
ments, made  it  a  new  community,  and  changed  not  only  its 
face  but  that  of  Europe  also  ?     How  came  it  that  a  people 
reduced  to  beggary  furnished  military  resources  more  tnan  a 
match  for  those  of  the   three  great  military   monarchies   of 
Europe  ?     How  came  it  that  an  utterly  demoralised  army  and 
warlike  class  furnished  leaders,  and  troops,  and  discipline  also, 
which  vanquished  coalesced  Europe  and  one-third  of  France 
itself  in  insurrection?   Now  these  are  the  awkward  questions 
which  a  writer  of  what  we  have  ventured  to  term  the  profes- 
sorial class  never  seems  to  anticipate ;  he  simply  goes  on  with 
his  demonstration,  and  ignores  its  practical  failure.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  us  that  if  the  history  of  the  French  Bevolution 
(and  in  like  manner   of  the  Reformation,  or  any  other  vast 
and  comprehensive  series  of  events  which  we  class  together 
under  one  pregnant  name)  were  to  be  truly  written,  or  duly 
tidied,  the  process  should  be  analytical.  The  first  task  should 
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be  to  master  the  event  in  its  completeness  and  its  main  con- 
sequences ;  then^to  trace  the  details  of  those  minor  occurrences 
which  shaped  themselves  into  the  great  whole.  Beginning,  as 
we  usually  do,  on  the  synthetical  plan,  we  are  pretty  sure, 
unless  we  make  large  and  statesmanlike  allowance  for  the  un- 
foreseen results  of  what  seem  inadequate  causes,  to  arrive  at 
some  point  where  our  method  fails  us — where  the  series  of  small 
events  on  which  we  have  hitherto  dwelt,  seems  quite  unequal 
to  support  the  massive  superstructure. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  cite  a  passage  from  Professor 
SybePs  description  of  the  economical  condition  to  which  the 
population  of  France  had  been  reduced  about  the  time  of  the 
colmination  of  *  terror ' — the  spring  of  1794 :— • 

'France  bad  before  the  Revolution  four  millions  and  a  half  of  men 
capable  of  labour  ;*  of  these  more  than  100,000  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars  ;  a  not  smaller  number  had  emigrated ;  another, 
not  less  considerable,  was  in  prison  as  "  suspected."  More  than  a 
million  had  been  carried  oflT  to  the  armies,  and  therefore  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  state ;  another  million  were  employed  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration.f  For  every  two  citizens  at  home  there  was  one  official ;  for 
every  three,  one  soldier.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  168.) 

Of  course  the  uninstructed  reader  would  conclude,  a  com- 
munity thus  circumstanced,  being  at  war  with  all  Europe,  and 
engaged  in  fierce  civil  hostilities  into  the  bargain,  must  have 
broken  down  at  once.  Mere  anarchy  cannot  maintain  itself, 
much  less  conquer  others.  But  the  France  thus  dispeopled 
and  reduced  to  chaos  did  reorganise  itself  in  the  most  formidable 
manner,  did  defeat  all  its  enemies,  did  furnish  armies  for  all 
the  battle-fields  of  twenty  years  more.  How  was  this  ?  The 
Professor  has  not  a  word  of  explanation.  The  disparity  of 
premisses  and  conclusions  never  seems  to  strike  him  at  alL 

The  same  addiction  to  ex  catHedrd  judgments  on  general  pre- 
misses, without  being  led  to  correct  them  by  perception  of  the 
exaggerated  consequences  to  which  they  lead,  without  reflecting 
how  rarely  the  will  even  of  the  strongest  despot  or  the  most 
imperious  populace  ever  really  attains  its  end,  and  how  far 
short  men's  practice  of  political  life  falls  of  their  conceptions 
and  attempts,  makes  itself  visible  in  a  portion  of  M.  von  Sybel's 


•  How  the  Professor  would  define  *  arbeitsf ahig  *  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  generally  calculated  that  one  fourth  of  a  population  consists  of 
grown  men.     If  so,  France  in  1789  had  six  millions  of  such  at  least. 

t  This  extrflordinary  estimate  Herr  von  Sybel  seems  to  found  on 
another  equally -startling.  He  makes  the  members  of  the  local 
*  committees  *  560,000,  each  of  whom  was  to  have  three  livres  a  day 
by  the  kw  of  September  6,  1793. 
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dramatic  force^  no  imagmation^  no  sensibility.     And^  whidi  is 
a  still  more  serious  defect^  also  peculiarly  of  the  professorial 
class^  he  lacks  that  chastening  judgment  derived  nrom  know- 
ledge of  mankind^  which  teaches  to  avoid  overcharging  state* 
ments   substantially  true.     He    has   no   discrimination.     He 
lays  on  perpetually  the  same  dark  colour :  grey  on  grey,  as 
his  countrjonen  express  it.     All  political  parties  in  the  Revo- 
lution fall  alike  under  his  monotonous  censure :  its  governors, 
for  blindly  urging  it  on;  its  opponents,  for  not  understanding 
how  to  resist  it     The  mind  of  the  reader  inevitably  revolts 
against  this  kind  of  portraiture.     We  appeal,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, from  generalisation  to  actual  results ;  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  appeal  which  the  professorial   mind,  judging  of  all 
things  h  priori,  never  foresees  or  guards  against.     When  we 
have  been  told  that  all  the  leading  agents  m  the  Bevolution, 
one  after  the  other,  were  inferior  creatures,  mean  in  point 
of  abilities  and   actuated  by  selfish  motives  only;  that   the 
people  never,  were  in  favour  of  it  at  all,  but  driven  blindly 
through  terror  into  accepting   it ;   that  there  were  no  real 
revolutionists  except   a  few  ignorant  fanatics,  and  a  some- 
what  greater   number  who   hoped    to   make  their   fortunes 
through  political  change ;  that  the  effect  of  that  change  was 
simply  to  disorganise  society,  and  to  reduce  all  classes  in  a 
summary  way  to  general  beggary  and  ruin;  the  inevitable 
question  suggests  itself,  How,  ii  tnese  things  be  so,  came  the 
Bevolution  to  succeed  ?  How  came  it  that  a  few  contemptible 
individuals  subjugated  a  nation  which  loathed  them  and  was 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  them ;  reduced  to  insignificance  its  entire 
upper  classes,  altered  all  its  social  and  economical  arrange- 
ments, made  it  a  new  community,  and  changed  not  only  its 
face  but  that  of  Europe  also  ?     How  came  it  that  a  people 
reduced  to  beggary  furnished  military  resources  more  tnan  a 
match  for  those  of  the   three  great  military  monarchies    of 
Europe  9    How  came  it  that  an  utterly  demoralised  army  and 
warlike  class  furnished  leaders,  and  troops,  and  discipline  also, 
which  vanquished  coalesced  Europe  and  one-third  of  France 
itself  in  insurrection?   Now  these  are  the  awkward  questions 
which  a  writer  of  what  we  have  ventured  to  term  the  profes- 
sorial class  never  seems  to  anticipate ;  he  simply  goes  on  with 
his  demonstration,  and  ignores  its  practical  failure.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  us  that  if  the  history  of  the  French  Bevolution 
(and  in  like  manner   of  the  Beformation,  or  any  other  vast 
and  comprehensive  series  of  events  which  we  class  together 
under  one  pregnant  name)  were  to  be  truly  written,  or  duly 
studied,  the  process  should  be  analytical.  The  first  task  should 
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be  to  master  the  event  in  its  completeness  and  its  main  con- 
sequences ;  then^to  trace  the  details  of  those  minor  occurrences 
which  shaped  themselves  into  the  great  whole.  Beginning,  as 
we  usually  do,  on  the  synthetical  plan,  we  are  pretty  sure, 
unless  we  make  large  and  statesmanlike  allowance  for  the  un- 
foreseen results  of  what  seem  inadequate  causes,  to  arrive  at 
some  point  where  our  method  fails  us — where  the  series  of  small 
events  on  which  we  have  hitherto  dwelt,  seems  quite  unequal 
to  support  the  massive  superstructure. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  cite  a  passage  from  Professor 
Sybel's  description  of  the  economical  condition  to  which  the 
population  of  France  had  been  reduced  about  the  time  of  the 
culmination  of  *  terror ' — the  spring  of  1794  :-— 

'France  had  before  the  Revolution  four  millions  and  a  half  of  men 
capable  of  labour  ;*  of  these  more  than  100,000  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars  ;  a  not  smaller  number  had  emigrated ;  another, 
not  less  considerable,  was  in  prison  as  "  suspected."  More  than  a 
million  had  been  carried  off  to  the  armies,  and  therefore  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  state ;  another  million  were  employed  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration.f  For  every  two  citizens  at  home  there  was  one  official ;  for 
every  three,  one  soldier.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  168.) 

Of  coiurse  the  uninstructed  reader  would  conclude,  a  com- 
munity thus  circumstanced,  being  at  war  with  all  Europe,  and 
engaged  in  fierce  civil  hostilities  into  the  bargain,  must  have 
broken  down  at  once.  Mere  anarchy  cannot  maintain  itself, 
much  less  conquer  others.  But  the  France  thus  dispeopled 
and  reduced  to  chaos  did  reorganise  itself  in  the  most  formidable 
manner^  did  defeat  all  its  enemies,  did  furnish  armies  for  all 
the  battle-fields  of  twenty  years  more.  How  was  this  ?  The 
Professor  has  not  a  word  of  explanation.  The  disparity  of 
premisses  and  conclusions  never  seems  to  strike  him  at  all. 

The  same  addiction  to  ex  catfiedrd  judgments  on  general  pre- 
misses, without  being  led  to  correct  them  by  perception  of  the 
exaggerated  consequences  to  which  they  lead,  without  reflecting 
how  rarely  the  will  even  of  the  strongest  despot  or  the  most 
imperious  populace  ever  really  attains  its  end,  and  how  far 
short  men's  practice  of  political  life  falls  of  their  conceptions 
and  attempts,  makes  itself  visible  in  a  portion  of  M.  von  Sybel's 


♦  How  the  Professor  would  define  *  arbeitsf ahig '  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  generally  calculated  that  one  fourth  of  a  population  consists  of 
^rown  men.     If  so,  France  in  1789  had  six  millions  of  such  at  least. 

f  This  extraordinary  estimate  Herr  von  Sybel  seems  to  found  on 
jmother  equally  startling.  He  makes  the  members  of  the  local 
*  committees '  560,000,  each  of  whom  was  to  have  three  livres  a  day 
hj  the  law  of  September  5,  1793. 
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work,  which  we  nevertheless  cite  as  of  real  value,  and  deserving 
careful  study — that  in  which  he  describes  the  first  efiects  of  the 
Revolution  in  breaking  up  the  landed  property  of  the  country, 
and  traces  the  peculiar  features  of  the  social  change  which 
followed.  After  recounting  the  gaspilUige  of  the  national 
domains  which  took  place  in  the  first  years  of  revolutionary 
management,  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  municipalities, 
1791-1792,  he  proceeds:— 

*  Such  was  the  case  with  the  lands  which  the  state  had  kept  in  its 
own  hands.  In  the  domaiDS  which  had  been  sold '  (chiefly  the  lands 
of*  the  Church  and  the  Emigres),  *the  prospects  were  also  far  from 
encouraging.  Even  at  that  time  the  remarkable  fact  was  brought 
to  light,  that  the  democratic  plan  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of 
creating,  by  a  division  of  the  land,  a  number  of  small  proprietors, 
had  entirely  failed.  The  accumulation  of  landed  estates  in  1792  was 
not  less  than  in  1788.  The  great  properties  were  differently  grouped, 
and  the  owners  changed,  but  the  number  of  proprietors  was  not 
increased.  The  small  proprietors — the  poor  people  who  had  been 
eager  to  buy  land  in  1791 — had  for  the  most  part  been  ruined.  He 
who  had  not  already  succumbed  in  the  winter,  was  made  a  beggar 
by  the  disturbances  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war.  Speca« 
lation  and  stock-jobbing  did  the  rest ;  in  short,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Church  lands  was  now  in  the  hands  of  city  capitalists,  the  great 
majority  of  whom,  like  the  former  owners,  never  saw  their  posses- 
sions, allowed  the  same  mode  of  farming  to  continue,  and  collected 
their  rents  by  means  of  hard-hearted  agents. 

'  The  result  is  very  remarkable,  though  it  has  been  so  little 
noticed.  How  often  has  the  Revolution  been  praised  for  having 
thrown  the  large  estates  held  in  mortmain  into  the  energetic  manage- 
ment of  small  proprietors  j  or  complained  of,  by  the  opposite  party, 
as  having  commenced  that  crumbling  of  the  land  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Code  Napoleon.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark  diat  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  small  farms  was  just  as 
great  befoi^  the  Revolution  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  ;  and  we  now 
see  the  explanation  of  such  an  uniformity  even  amidst  the  revo- 
lutionary storms.  The  consideration  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  of  ail 
the  financial  convulsions  of  that  period,  carries  us  back  to  the 
general  principle,  which  is  even  now  frequently  mistaken.  The  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  follows,  in  the  long  run,  the  same  laws  as  its 
production.  Every  actual  increase  of  the  latter  leads  at  last  to  its 
ftiore  suitable  distribution ;  and  every  attempt  to  control  this  dis- 
tribution by  human  interference,  however  well  intended,  is  at  the 
best  impotent,  and  injtu*iously  affects  production  and  circulation,  and 
consequently  the  well-being  of  all  classes.  The  vicissitudes  of  the 
French  soil  since  1789  correspond  in  every  respect  to  this  pro- 
position. The  4th  of  August  (destruction  of  feudality)  enriched 
-agriculture  in  all  its  departments,  because  it  emancipated  labour  tad 
increirig^d  production.  Neither  the  division  of  the  Church  lands,  nor 
the  subsequent  sale  of  the^migr^s'  property,  increased  the  number  of 
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proprietors ;  but  amid  the  general  anarchy,  they  reduced  not  only  the 
rich  prelate,  but,  in  a  still  more  disastrous  manner,  the  small  farmer, 
to  beggary.  Similar  statements  might  be  maintained  respecting 
the  present  state  of  affairs  and  its  causes;  It  is  not  the  divisibility  of 
estates,  the  prohibition  of  which  would  be  a  limitation  of  the  rights 
of  property  and  of  freedom,  and  therefore  of  prosperity,  which  is  the 
source  of  existing  evils ;  for  the  alleged  breaking  up  of  estates  is 
much  older  than  the  Code  Napoleon.  But  it  is  the  obstacles  still 
thrown  in  the  way  of  credit,  production,  and  sale  ;  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  testators,  the  custom  of  paying  rent  in  kind,  the  pro- 
hibitive duties,  and  the  Bank  monopoly.  To  bring  about  a  4th 
of  August  for  these  things  is  the  proper  task  of  the  French  econo- 
mist, and  not  the  invention  of  new  schemes  for  the  division  of  land, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  feudalism  or  of  socialism.'  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  51 1-3.) 

*  As  early  as  1792,  France  bitterly  felt  the  consequences  of  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  create  small  proprietors.  Most 
alarming  reports  were  received  from  all  quarters  respecting  the 
deficiency  of  the  crop,  and  the  worst  accounts  of  all  came  once  more 
from  the  centre  and  south  of  the  kingdom.  The  condition  of  the 
tenants  at  fixed  money  rents  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  Belgium 
and  Germany  was  somewhat  better ;  but  these,  too,  could  not  con- 
ceal from  themselves  that  they  would  not  long  be  able  to  struggle 
against  the  general  ruin.  The  disordered  state  of  agriculture  neces- 
sarily caused  an  alarming  reaction  in  all  directions.  It  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  provide  the  towns  with  bread ;  for  the 
yield  of  the  land  diminished,  and  the  owners  themselves  abolished 
the  money  rents  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  assignats^ 
They  received  the  rent  in  com,  which  they  stored  up,  in  hope 
of  better  prices ;  and  often  did  not  even  thrash  it,  to  save  the  cost  of 
labour.  Then  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  produced  its 
effect.  The  breeding  of  sheep  came  to  an  end ;  and  in  the  autumn 
complaints  were  sent  up  from  all  quarters  that  there  was  an  utter 
deficiency  of  wool.  This,  of  course,  produced  in  turn  a  still  greater 
deterioration  of  the  land  under  plough ;  and  thus  one  evil  increased 
the  other. 

*"  Under  such  circumstances  the  condition  of  the  wealthier  classes 
was  necessarily  a  very  depressed  one,  while  that  of  the  working 
men  was  altogether  desperate.  Every  article  of  consumption  had 
become  dearer;  and  though  wages  were  also  high,  they  had  not 
risen  in  proportion.  The  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  was, 
indeed,  the  chief  cause  of  the  alteration  in  prices,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  one,  for  the  degree  in  which  the  price  of  each  article  rose 
was  modified  by  the  demand  for  it  and  the  rate  of  its  production. 
The  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  owing  to  the  paper 
money,  and  was  accelerated  by  the  export  of  the  precious  metals  to 
the  ^migr^s,  the  melting  down  of  coin,  and,  above  all,  the  operations 
of  the  Treasury,  which,  under  Narbonne  for  instance,  bought  up 
large  sums  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  whatever  might  be  the  cost. 
The  decrease  in  the  rate  of  pix)duction,  moreover,  combined  with 
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the  excessive  issues  of  paper  to  raise  the  price  of  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  course  of  things  was  just  the  reverse  in  respect 
to  wages.  While  the  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  tended  to 
raise  them,  the  annihilation  of  luxury  and  the  disastrous  condition 
of  the  manufactories,  had  an  equal  effect  in  keeping  them  down. 
This  was  most  felt  in  Paris,  where,  side  bj  side  with  greatly 
enhanced  prices  of  goods,  the  daily  wages  were  the  same  in  the 
autumn  of  1792  as  thej  had  been  four  years  before,  viz.,  fifteen 
sous  a  day. 

<  We  have  thus  ttaced  the  results  of  the  revolutionary  art  of 
finance  in  every  part  of  social  life.  Confiscations,  prohibitions,  and 
MsignaU,  combined  to  blight  the  fields,  to  desolate  the  pastures,  and 
to  condemn  the  hand  of  the  artificer  to  inaction.  The  state  saw  the 
booty  it  had  seized  quickly  vanish  from  its  grasp.  Was  it  still  to  go 
on  in  its  ruinous  course,  insatiable,  and  ever  condemned  to  the 
pangs  of  hunger?*  (Vol.  i.  pp.  511-6.) 

We  have  quoted  this  very  remarkable  passage  at  length, 
because  we  believe  that  Professor  von  Sybel  holds  an  estab- 
lished position  in  public  opinion  as  a  political  economist.  As 
for  ourselves^  we  must  venture  on  some  freedom  of  critician 
respecting  it,  because  the  questions  which  it  touches  are  of  the 
hignest  possible  importance,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  but  as  regards  the  immediate  interests  of 
society  at  the  present  day.  We  must  confess  that,  as  to  some 
of  the  alleged  facts,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
Professor  has  arrived  at  the  truth ;  while,  with  respect  to  some 
of  his  inferences  and  reasonings,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  follow  him. 

1.  That  the  ^  morcellement '  of  land  in  France  had  begun,  and 
made  considerable  progress,  long  before  the  Revolution,  we  are 
now  well  aware.  Recent  researches  on  this  subject  have  ex- 
tended our  knowledge  of  it  beyond  what  was  possessed  even  at 
BO  late  a  period  as  that  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mill's  treatise 
on  Political  Economy ;  and  we  ascribe  this  great  phenomenon 
more  to  social  causes  of  long  growth,  and  less  to  the  violent 
changes  of  the  revolutionary  period,  than  was  commonly  done 
a  few  years  a^o.  But  to  say  that  the  French  Revolution  had 
little  or  no  effect  in  accelerating  the  process  is  to  express  very 
confidently  an  opinion  which  rests  on  doubtful  premisses.  Those 
who  have  really  studied  the  subject  well  know  how  extremely 
difiicult  it  is  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  subdivision  which  land  in  various  parts  of  France 
has  undergone  in  the  last  two  generations.  The  number  of 
registered  parcels  of  land  is  an  insuflScient  indicator ;  so  is  the 
number  of  separate  proprietors;  and  to  construct  anyUiing 
like  an  accurate  table  by  comparison  of  the  two  would  be  an 
achievement  which  the  best  French  economical  vmters  have 
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certamly  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  In  his  general 
assertion  that  *  morcellement '  was  not  increased  by  the  Bevolu- 
tioD,  Herr  von  Sybel  no  doubt  follows  L^once  de  Lavergne,  and 
a  better  authority  could  not  be  named.  But  authorities  nearly 
or  quite  as  competent  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion ;  and^ 
if  figures  could  prove  the  Professor's  assertion  (which  they  do 
not),  we  own  that  we  should  be  apt  to  discredit  the  figures.  The 
total  destruction  of  noble  tenures  and  ^  coutumes '  must  alone 
have  effected  the  subdivision  of  a  great  extent  of  land,  even  if 
no  Church  or  *  emigrant '  property  had  ever  been  seized  or  sold 
at  all.  Nor  can  we  bv  any  means  agree  with  Herr  von  Sybel 
in  considering  it  established  that  the  latter  spoil  fell  substan- 
tially into  the  hands  of  capitalists.  L^on  Faucher,  who  had 
looked  into  this  question  (thirty  years  ago)  with  more  keenness 
as  well  as  industry  than  most  people,  was  of  an  entirely  con- 
trary opinion : — 

*The  revolutionary  period,*  he  says,  ^  was  nothing  else  than  the 
inTasion»  the  conquest,  and  the  partition  of  the  territory  among  the 
conquerors.  The  Tiers  fitat  laid  hands  on  the  property  of  the 
Church,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  corporations.  Estates  held  in  mort- 
mniD  or  tied  up  by  entails  were  restored  to  the  market,  into  which 
they  brought  a  capital  of  more  than  .two  milliards  of  francs.  Yet 
the  subdivision  of  land,  which  began  in  1792  and  1793,  was  not 
accomplished  and  completed  until  forty  years  later,  under  the  Re- 
storation. When  the  estates  of  the  emigres  were  sold,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  divide  them  into  452,000  lots,  representing  an  average 
value  of  3,000  francs  each.  These  lots  have  since  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  are  now  probably  reduced  to  four  or  five  millions  of  hold- 
ings.* {Faucher  on  the  State  and  Tendency  of  Property  in  France, 
1836.) 

Even  M.  de  Tocqueville,  though  his  preconceived  views  on 
French  history  led  him  more  towards  the  side  of  M.  von  Sybel, 
expressed  his  opinions  on  the  subject  with  his  usual  mode- 
ration : — 

'It  is  to  adopt  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  subdivision  of 
landed  property  in  France  dates  from  the  Revolution :  the  fact  is  of 
a  much  older  date.  The  Revolution,  it  is  true,  sold  all  the  lands  of 
the  Church  and  a  great  part  of  those  of  the  aristocracy :  but  if  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  registers  of  those  sales,  as 
I  have  myself  sometimes  had  the  patience  to  do,  he  will  find  that 
most  of  those  lands  were  bought  by  persons  who  already  held  other 
lands :  so  that,  although  the  property  changed  hands,  the  number 
of  proprietors  was  less  augmented  than  is  commonly  supposed.  .  •  • 
The  effect  of  the  Revolution  (he  adds,  in  this  point  agreeing  with 
our  author)  was  not  to  divide  the  soil  but  to  liberate  it  for  a  moment.' 
{Tocqueville,  De  FAncien  Regime.) 
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Even  if  M.  Tocqueville's  numerical  statement  is  founded  on 
BuflSciendy  large  generalisation  to  be  of  any  value,  it  proves 
but  little.  Many  parcels  of  public  land  might  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  same  individual,  but  they  remained  parcels  all 
the  same,  and  probably  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  all 
the  evil,  or  good,  of  *  morcellement '  was  practically  effected  by 
the  process.  Probably,  in  the  first  instance,  the  purchases  were 
chiefly  made  by  speculators,  with  a  view  to  resale.  But  money 
did  not  prosper  just  then  in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  Few 
monied  men  were  strong  enough  to  hold  on  for  a  rise ;   they 

Earted  with  and  subdivided  their  purchases,  and  Jacques  Bon- 
omme  became  the  eventual  owner.*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  revolutionary  dealings  with  this  property, 
such  as  Bourdon  de  TOise's  strange  measure  for  selling  tfaem — 
not  by  auction,  but  by  a  fixed  price  in  assi^ats  far  below 
their  real  value  in  that  paper — to  the  first  apphcant,  must  have 
tended  to  accelerate  this  consummation.  ^  Vous  ne  pouvez 
^  pas  vendre  toutes  ces  terres  ^  la  fois,'  said  some  one  to  Mira- 
beau  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.     *  Eh  bien,  nous 

*  les  donnerons.' 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  plunder  went,  therefore,  to  the 
benefit,  finally,  of  Jacques  Bonhomme.  But  how  came  the 
peasantry  to  be  able  to  procure  it  or  to  enjoy  it  if  their  con- 
dition was  such  as  Von  Sybel  describes — ^if  they  were  reduced 
en  masse  ^  to  beggary '  by  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  *  their 

*  stock  of  cattle  ruined,  their  implements  grown  dearer,  their 
'  market  carts  plundered,  and  their  gains,  at  the  best,  paid  in 

*  falling  paper  money  '  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  Professor, 
with  ail  respect  be  it  said,  has  misunderstood  the  case.  His 
sketch  of  the  state  of  France  in  1793  is  altogether  wanting  in 
discrimination.  It  is  like  the  pictures  which  were  drawn  at  the 
time  by  Sir  Francis  Divemois  and  other  politicians  of  that  day, 
and  which  contributed  largely  to  stimulate  our  English  credu- 
lity and  anticipations  of  easy  victory  when  we  first  engaged  in 
war  against  the  Revolution.  The  French  state,  they  urged, 
was  bankrupt,  the  possessors  of  property  robbed,  credit  ex- 
tinct, the  very  peasantry  brought  down  from  poverty  to  beggary. 
Consequently,  serious  or  at  all  events  protracted  resistance  to 

*  According  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  De  TocqueviUe's 
conversations  with  Mr.  Senior  (with  which  some  of  our  readers  have 
doubtless  been  made  familiar  in  manuscript),  the  great  object  of  tbe 
peasant  proprietor  in  thrifty  Normandy  was  to  get  together  (by 
mortgage  or  otherwise)  as  much  land  as  he  and  his  family  could 
cultivate.  A  very  different  amount,  it  need  not  be  observed,  £rom 
'^e  quantity  which  would  suffice  to  feed  them. 
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the  armies  of  Europe  was  impossible.  So  preached  the  Boyalist 
prophets,  and  so  believed  their  listeners.  Men  were  only  con- 
verted by  witnessing  the  disagreeable  spectacle  of  a  nation  in 
arms,  putting  forth  such  resources  as  had  never  been  devoted 
in  any  country  to  warlike  purposes  before,  and  baffling 
coalition  after  coalition  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe. 
And  in  the  same  way  our  author,  in  his  one-sided  zeal,  over- 
states his  case,  by  describing  France  as  reduced  to  a  condition 
in  which  the  performance  of  such  efforts  as  she  really  did  per- 
form would  have  been  merely  impossible.  For  modem  war 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  superfluous  wealth ;  that  super- 
fluous wealth  must  therefore  have  existed  abundantly  in  France, 
and  the  Convention  had  the  art  (whether  through  applying 
tyranny  or  stimulating  enthusiasm)  of  drawing  it  forth.  The 
rich  were  brought  very  low ;  but  the  process  of  impoverish- 
ment did  not  extend  permanently,  if  at  all,  to  the  productive 
classes,  or  at  all  events  to  the  chief  productive  class,  that 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  during 
those  years  of  violent  internal  movement  was  of  course  subject^ 
like  that  of  other  classes,  to  strange  fluctuations.  At  one  time 
nearly  ruined  by  the  depreciation  of  paper,  at  another  enriched 
beyond  measure  by  the  extravagant  rise  in  price  of  the  articles 
of  necessity  in  which  he  dealt,  he,  hitherto  the  steadiest  and 
least  enterprising  of  men,  led  the  life  of  a  gambler,  but,  on  the 
whole,  a  successful  one.  The  immense  requisitions  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  maintenance  of  its  armies  put,  for  the 
time,  much  more  money  into  his  purse  than  they  took  out  of  it. 
'  Twelve  hundred  thousand  men  eating  good  bread  at  the 
*  same  public  manger,  of  whom  the  greater  number,  before  the 
^  war,  lived  in  the  country  on  rye,  potatoes,  beans,  and  turnips,* 
to  use  the  description  of  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  furnished  no 
contemptible  addition  to  the  demand  for  subsistence  which  he 
supplied.  They  tried  to  bridle  him  with  a  law  of  *  maximum^ 
and  he  merely  laughed  at  it  and  evaded  it.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  his  circumstances  about  this  time  is  curious 
enough.  The  so-called  *  famine '  of  the  spring  of  1795,  follow- 
ing a  very  good  harvest,  was  in  truth  nothing  but  a  temporary 
and  artificial  scarcity,  occasioned  by  the  entire  derangement  of 
the  monetary  system,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  money  prices 
which  for  a  time  the  farmers  were  able  to  demand  for  their 
conunodities.  On  some  occasions  they  had  so  completely  the 
command  of  the  market  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  demand  gold 
for  their  wheat,  and  refuse  assignats — a  piece  of  *  incivism  for 
which  they  were  roundly  denounced  in  the  Convention.  It  was 
declared  in  the  same  assembly  (by  Tallien,  May  13, 1795)  that 
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the  price  of  four  sacks  of  wheat  was  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
good-sized  farm. 

Thus  did  Jacques  Bonhomme  become  for  the  time  rich,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  only  luxury  dear  to  his 
frugal  heart,  and  grown  dearer  than  ever  in  consequence  of  his 
experience  of  the  instability  of  all  but  landed  property.  He 
added  parcel  to  parcel  of  land  in  his  vicinity,  from  the  demesnes 
of  the  Church  or  the  ci-devants ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  enabled 
to  support  what  in  reality  fell  on  him — the  charge  of  the  great 
armaments  of  the  period  of  war,  so  far  as  these  were  not  borne 
by  the  conquered  nations.  And  he  acquired  by  and  bye  a  pro- 
found affection  for  the  name  and  family  of  the  Emperor,  who 
kept  the  priests  and  the  ci-devants  out  of  their  property  with 
one  hand,  kept  the  monetary  system  steady  with  die  other,  and 
made  foreign  war  pay  itself.  And  along  with  these  sentiments 
he  cherished  for  many  years  a  deep  distrust  of  the  Restoration, 
which  might  at  any  moment,  as  he  deemed,  bring  the  ancient 
proprietors  on  his  back.  But  to  the  new  generation — since 
1848 — ^jealousy  of  Socialism  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
jealousy  of  Boyalism.  The  traditional  remembrance  of  the  old 
revolutionary  times  entertained  by  the  less  educated  peasantry 
is  now  chiefly  one  of  terror.  Near  the  little  town  of  Saint 
Emilion,  in  the  department  of  La  Gironde,  there  is  a  large 
£eld,  famous  in  history  as  the  spot  where  several  leaders  of  the 
proscribed  Girondin  party  were  tracked  and  arrested  by  the 
Jacobin  detectives.  It  is  now  commonly  called  the  '  Champ 
^  des  Emigres ;'  such  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  presides 
over  popular  legends  of  the  past.  Some  literary  visitors  a  short 
time  ago  were  exploring  it  with  interest,  and  asking  questions 
of  the  country  people.  The  suspicions  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  excited.  *  What  do  they  want  here  ?  Are  they  come 
'  among  us  to  bring  back  the  bad  old  times,  les  temps  du 
^  mauvais  papier  et  de  la  grande  ^pouvante  ? ' 

3.  But  if  M.  von  Sybel's  facts,  in  this  passage,  do  not  meet 
with  our  entire  concurrence,  some  of  his  speculations  on  it,  as 
we  have  said,  are  simply  perplexing  to  us.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mysterious  dictum  that  ^  the  distribution  of  wealth 
*  follows,  in  die  long  run,  the  same  laws  as  its  production'? 
If  only  what  is  called  ^  distribution '  by  scientific  economists — 
the  analysis  of  price  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits — this,  we 
apprehend,  depends,  permanently,  on  laws  of  its  own,  which 
are  certainly  not  those  which  ^regulate  production.'  If,  as 
we  rather  suppose,  the  ^  distribution  '  meant  is  that  of  wealth 
between  different  classes,  this  is  a  creature  of  positive  law  and 
usage  only.     ^  Attempts  to  control  it  by  human  interference ' 
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are  made  every  day^  and  it  is  controlled  in  no  other  manner. 
It  is  merely  the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their  own  habits 
which  makes  them  regard  one  mode  of  distribution  as  more 
'  natural '  than  another.  A  man  dies  intestate^  and  his  land 
goes  to  his  eldest  son^  and  this  appears  the  ^  most  suitable  dis- 
'  tribution '  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen.  But  in  Kent^  it 
goes  (by  usage  of  the  land,  unless  barred)  between  all  his  sons ; 
in  lands  under  the  London  custom  of  borough  English,  to  his 
youngest  son.  No  doubt  the  public  opinion  of  those  districts 
respectively  would,  in  the  old  days  of  fixed  notions,  have  pro- 
nounced those  methods  the  most  ^  suitable.'  To  prohibit  the 
division  of  intestate  estates  would  be,  in  Herr  von  SybePs 
opinion,  a  *  limitation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  freedom.* 
But  the  restraint  placed  in  France  on  the  powers  of  testators  to 
obviate  that  division,  by  leaving  the  whole  estate  to  one  devisee, 
is  one  of  the  ^  sources  of  existing  evils.'  As  both  laws  seem 
to  have  the  same  object  and  tendency — ^namely,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  land — we  cannot  conceive  why  he  regards  one 
as  reasonable,  the  other  as  mischievous.  Nor  have  we  any 
distinct  notion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  the  mischief  done  to 
landed  property  in  France  by  the  *  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
*  way  of  credit,  protection,  and  sale '  and  the  *  bank  monopoly.* 
Is  it  possible  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  disguised  Birming- 
ham currency-monger,  under  the  semblance  of  a  Prussian  pnv 
fessor  of  history  ? 

It  is  as  well,  in  dealing  with  this  all-important  question  of 
landed  tenures,  to  keep  m  mind  a  distinction  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  steadily  present  to  that  of  our  author.  Small 
properties  are  one  thing :  small  farms  another.  They  do  not 
necessarily  go  together  in  national  economy.  That  very  large 
estates  are  consistent  with  very  small  farming,  the  example  of 
Ireland  teaches  us  only  too  well.  The  opposite  combination, 
of  small  properties  with  large  farming,  is,  of  course,  far  less 
practicable ;  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  not  im- 
possible. Ldon  Faucher,  in  the  essay  which  we  have  quoted, 
shows  how  the  inordinate  passion  of  the  French  peasant  class 
for  the  subdivision  of  estates  has  (or  had  in  1837,  when  he 
wrote)  in  some  ways  counteracted  itself.  He  speaks  of  in- 
stances as  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  France,  where  the 
owner  of  a  parcel  of  land  had  let  it  for  a  rent  to  an  adjoining 
large  proprietor,  and  then  worked  on  it  himself  as  a  day- 
labourer,  earning  out  of  the  same  field  at  once  rent  and  wages. 
So,  in  other  districts,  the  voluntary  association  of  landowners 
to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  as  described  by 
M.  de  Lavergne,  acts  in  the  same  direction.  So  does  the  common 
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practice  (in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  France,  we  believe, 
as  well  as  among  ourselves)  of  hiring  machines.  But  far  more 
important  changes  in  the  way  of  consolidation  will  probably  be 
wrought  by  co-operative  systems,  long  before  the  passion  for 
small  proprietorship  has  exhausted  itself  in  continental  Europe. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  wlule 
political  science  may  be  deeply  interested  about  the  tendencies 
of  large  and  small  proprietorship,  political  economy  is  entirely 
indifferent  to  them,  save  in  one  respect  only — as  they  affect 
the  mode  of  farming,  and  its  general  result  in  the  gross  and 
net  produce  of  the  soiL  On  this  issue  the  battle  is  still  fought 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  systems,  and  no  soluticm, 
which  should  affect  to  be  uniformly  applicable,  would  probably 
be  true.  But  one  thing  is  to  our  apprehension  certain — the 
tendency  of  events,  in  our  advanced  day,  is  mainly  towards  the 
large  system  and  against  the  small.  On  the  side  of  the  latter 
is  inveterate  habit  only.  Every  step  in  national  development 
acts — whether  we  like  it  or  not — in  favour  of  the  former. 
Almost  every  improvement  in  machinery  facilitates  and  invites 
the  consolidation  of  holdings  by  diminishing  the  need  of  manual 
labour.  Every  improvement  in  transit  and  communication 
renders  extended  farming  operations  easier,  and  diminishes  the 
required  superintendence ;  but  the  saving  thus  effected  is  ap- 
plicable to  large  farms  only.  The  tendency  of  money  to  accu- 
mulate in  few  hands  in  peaceful  times  is  equivalent  to  t 
tendency  to  the  amalgamation  of  estates,  for  land  has  in  the 
long  run  an  invincible  attraction  towards  money.  Every  im- 
provement in  jurisprudence  which  sets  land  free  by  dissolving 
the  remaining  ties  of  feudality,  such  as  entails  and  settlements, 
only  renders  the  power  of  the  purse  in  acquiring  and  con- 
solidating estates  more  available.  If  any  legislator,  therefore, 
were  to  attempt  to  stay  the  subdivision  of  land  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  would  perhaps  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
feeling,  but  certainly  in'  accordance  with  the  material  tendencies 
of  the  age.  If  any  legislator  here  were  to  take  the  contrary 
line,  and  attempt  morcellement  perforce,  he  might  seek  a  justi- 
fication in  political  necessity,  but  he  could  certainly  find  none 
in  the  laws  of  economy. 

Herr  von  Sybel  exhibits  throughout  a  very  orthodox  horror 
of  ^communism  and  socialism,'  and  believes  those  forms  of 
political  heresy  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution : — 

'  All  the  other  phases  of  modem  socialism  (besides  the  extravagant 

Communism  of  Baboeuf)  had  their  representatives  in  the  last  cen- 

*7 :  and  besides  the  Communists  proper — who  desired  to  transfer 
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every  kind  of  property  to  the  State — ^we  find  another  party  of  equal 
importance  who,  while  they  recognised  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty, wished  to  give  the  State  the  actual  disposal  of  it  by  indirect 
means.  We  might  even  assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  proposition 
of  the  modern  communistic  and  socialistic  schools  which  was  over- 
looked in  the  year  1790 ;  all  that  is  new  in  the  last  ten  years  consists 
in  the  theoretical  proofs  and  embellishments  of  the  system.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  249.) 

His  principal  proofs  however^  of  this  assertion  consists  in 
demonstrating  the  tendencies,  such  as  he  considers  them,  of  the 
revolutionary  system  of  taxation ;  which  he  describes  in  a  pas- 
sage worthy  of  quotation,  although,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
warranting  the  sweeping  conclusions  which  he  appends  to  it : — 

'  The  old  system  was  one  in  which  the  lower  classes  were  drained 
for  the  advantage  of  their  privileged  rulers.  The  means  employed 
were  a  very  complicated  administration,  which  gave  room  for  the 
most  arbitrary  caprice  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes ;  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  direct  taxes,  which  consisted  mainly  in  a  heavy 
poll-tax  on  the  poor ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  heavy  impost  on  the  most 
simple  and  necessary  articles  of  consumption. 

*'  The  principles  of  the  4th  of  August  required  that  all  classes 
should  be  called  on  to  contribute,  according  to  a  fair  estimate,  to 
the  necessities  of  the  State.  All  experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  judicious  union  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation ;  for  the  estimate  and  collection  of  each  can  only  be  carried 
out  with  tolerable  completeness  in  particular  classes  of  the  people, 
and  particular  departments  of  business.  Directly  therefore  we  seek 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  State  from  the  one  or  the  other 
exclusively,  we  necessarily  deal  unequally  and  unfairly  with  the 
different  sources  of  the  national  income.  Direct  taxes  ai'e  naturally 
hest  adapted  to  easily  recognised  capital,  and  therefore  to  land- 
owners, officials,  and  men  of  independent  income.  The  poor  man, 
on  the  contrary,  cannot  escape  taxes  on  consumption,  and  these, 
therefore,  are  best  suited  to  the  populations  of  towns,  in  which 
surveillance  may  be  most  easily  and  safely  exercised.  In  any  poli- 
tical commotion,  when  a  cry  is  raised  for  the  reduction  of  taxes 
on  consumption,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  working  classes  of  the 
towns— or  the  demagogues  who  make  use  of  them — are  at  the  head 
of  it;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  rule  of  landowners  is  sure  to 
lead  to  a  system  of  indirect  taxation.  Thus  England,  in  the  last 
century,  gradually  reduced  the  land  tax  to  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  State ;  but  has  subsequently  seen  herself  compelled, 
by  the  daily  increasing  influence  of  her  working  classes,  to  give  up 
&  large  portion  of  the  taxes  on  consumption,  and  to  substitute  an 
income-tax.  It  is  therefore  thoroughly  consistent  when  the  modem 
democratic  systems — which  look  exclusively  to  the  mass  of  city 
workmen — will  hear  of  nothing  else  but  an  income-tax,  and  entirely 
reject  all  indirect  taxation.     They  are,  indeed,  entirely  justified  in 
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their  opposition  to  certain  portions  of  existing  systems  of  taxation, 
more  especiallj  to  protective  duties,  which  are  an  abuse  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  indirect  taxation  to  the  injury  of  the  State  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  few  privileged  persons.  But  the  halo  of  philanthropy 
which  has  been  thrown  around  them  is  unreal  and  deceitful.  1% 
sounds  well  to  saj  that  the  expenses  of  the  State  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  superfluities  of  the  rich,  and  not  from  the  neceesaries  of 
the  poor;  but  as  long  as  superfluity  and  necessity  are  relative 
notions,  the  State  must  be  just  before  it  can  comj^l  third  persons 
to  be  charitable.  It  is  consistent  with  justice,  that  the  small  artisan 
should  pay  as  much  as  the  peasant  owner  of  land,  and  that  botii 
should  be  taxed  according  to  their  means,  as  the  millionnaire  to 
his;  but  not  that  hoth  the  rich  man  and  the  peasant  should  be 
ordered  to  provide  and  keep  in  order  the  whole  State  machinery 
for  the  workman  of  the  city,  who  contributes  nothing  to  its  support 
This  can  never  become  lawful,  until  the  State  denies  entirely  the 
right  of  private  property — assumes  the  management  of  every  kind 
of  possession — and  then  bestows  upon  its  darlings  as  much  as  their 
hearts  desire.' 

The  lecture  may  be  sounds  but  is  scarcely  appropriate. 
Theories  of  communism  made  their  way  to  the  surface^  along 
with  every  other  wild  speculation  respecting  the  future  of  hu- 
manity, during  the  fermentation  of  the  times  of  which  Herr 
von  Sybel  writes.  But  they  never  had  any  real  success,  ex- 
cept among  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  town  population.  No 
leader  of  any  influence  exhibited  the  slightest  tendency  to 
them,  or  the  power  of  appreciating  them,  except  Hobes- 
pierre ;  and  he  early  ceased  to  encourage  views  which  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  would  only  endanger  his  popularity. 
Far  from  tending  towards  communism,  the  Revolution  roused 
the  instincts  of  property  to  an  almost  £uiatical  amount ;  as 
we  have  seen  in  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  ^ 
tendencies  of  opinion  among  the  French  peasantry,  and  as 
was  clearly  demonstrated  ex  post  facto  when  the  new  Revo- 
lution of  the  Epigoni  broke  out  and  collapsed  in  1848.  As 
for  the  arrament,  that  to  impose  the  stress  of  taxation  on 
the  rich  ana  press  lightly  on  the  poor,  in  times  of  crisis,  is  to 
encourage  the  principle  of  sociidism,  it  contains  no  doubt  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  but  of  the  most  unpractical  character. 
The  same  reasoning  would  condemn  the  reforms  of  Stein  in 
Prussia,  which  our  author,  doubtless,  like  all  true  Prussians, 
regards  as  having  furnished  a  solid  foundation  to  the  State. 
The  same  argument  is  always  ready  on  the  imposition  of  an 
income-tax,  or  a  war-contribution,  or  a  poor-law.  The  answer 
is,  that  these  sacrifices  must  be  submitted  to  by  property  when 
Dublic  necessities  require  that  the  most  available  fund  shall  be 
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taxed  for  great  purposes^  and  that  they  constitute  in  fact  the 
price  which  property  pays  for  its  maintenance.  Were  it  to 
entrench  itself  behind  inflexible  rules  of  proportionate  assess*- 
ment  in  times  of  emergency,  its  very  principle  would  break 
down,  as  that  of  feudality  has  broken  down  before. 

We  have  said  that  this  closet-formed  style  of  judgment,  of 
which  we  complain,  is  especially  conspicuous  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  dramatic  portion  of  our  author's  labours ;  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  men  who  were  chiefly  distinguished  as  promoters  of 
the  Revolution  or  leaders  in  it  These  are  destitute  of  any- 
thing like  discriminative  power.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
deUneate  these  personages :  he  simply  rails  at  them.  Mirabeau 
and  Dnmouriez  alone,  among  the  early  heroes  of  the  time,  seem 
to  receive  anything  like  considerate  notice  from  him,  and  that 
only  after  the  one  had  sold  himself  to  the  Court,  the  other  ^ne 
over  to  the  enemy';  among  the  later,  only  Camot,  to  whose 
great  powers  of  organisation,  as  well  as  his  honesty  and  self- 
denial,  he  does  fair  justice  (iii.  p.  17).  The  rest  are  merely 
treated  with  very  impartial  abuse,  or  contempt. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  commonplace,  featureless  portrait 
which  is  given  of  Danton. 

'  He  was  not  an  insignificant  man,  but  coarse  and  vulgar,  endowed 
with  various  gifts,  which  were  however  only  to  be  set  to  work  by 
his  nnbridled  sensuality.  As  long  as  his  thirst  for  enjoyment  was 
unslaked,  he  was  indefatigable,  full  of  activity  and  energy ;  ready 
to  undertake  the  most  difficult  and  disagreeable  tasks,  to  undergo 
anj  exertion,  and  to  commit  any  crime.  But  when  his  appetites 
were  satisfied,  he  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse.  At  such 
times,  an  immovable  sluggishness  and  apathetic  good  humour  took 
possession  of  him ;  be  was  comfortable,  and  did  not  choose  to  be 
disturbed.  He  performed  all  that  animal  energy  and  passion  could 
do,  but  there  was  no  vein  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  either  in  his 
character  or  education.  He  possessed  neither  moral  nor  physical 
courage;  for  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause  can 
inspire  the  former,  and  the  latter  he  had  lost  in  sensual  indulgences!' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  472.) 

He  wanted  above  all  things,  we  are  told,  money,  wine,  and 
I  women ;  '  and  had  not  the  least  sense  of  assthetic  refinement  in 
r  his  pleasures  I'  His  venality  is  of  course  assumed  as  matter 
of  notoriety,  scarcely  needing  proof.  If  he  relaxed  his  political 
activity  after  1792,  it  was  because  *he  had  in  reality  no  other 
'  wish  than  to  enjoy  the  booty  he  had  already  secured,  and  to 
r  derive  all  possible  advantage  from  the  movement  for  the 
'  future.'  If  he  was  reluctant  to  bring  Louis  XVI.  to  trial,  it 
Iras  because  *  he  had  received  money  enough  from  the  King  to 
^  allay  his  animosity  against  him.'     Did  it  never  occur  to  our 

VOL.  CXXVIII.   NO.  CCLXII.  X 
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Professor  to  ask  himself,  how  it  Came  about  that  such  a  gros 
animal  as  he  depicts,  deficient  even  in  the  common  quality  of 
courage,  could  h^ive  exercised  almost  the  sway  of  an  impro- 
vised dictator  in  the  last  tumultuous  hour  of  the  monsirchy  of 
'  France ;  could  have  stood  in  the  van  of  that  determined  body 
of  men  who  broke  down  the  opposition  of  Constitutionalffim 
in  1791  and  of  Girondism  in  1792;  could  have,  by  his  own 
mere  energy  and  eloquence,  rendered  the  stru^le  lor  life  and 
death  between  himself  and  all  the  force  of  the  Mountain 
uncertain  for  a  few  days,  within  the  very  waUs  of  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  Tribunal,  and  have  compelled  his  enemies,  all  de- 
feated and  friendless  as  he  seemed,  to  silence  him  by  brutal 
force,  lest  Paris  should  shake  off  its  stupe&ction  and  ruse  to 
rescue  him? 

We  are  no  apologists  of  Danton ;  the  blood  of  September 
clings  to  him  ineffaceably,  and  defies  all  the  efforts  of  his 
modem  defenders,  as  it  did  that  of  his  contemporary  partisans, 
to  wash  it  out.  But  with  all  his  sins,  his  life  affords  a  curioos 
instance,  when  fairly  examined,  of  the  manner  in  which  calum- 
nies obtain  the  force  of  demonstrated  truths  by  mere  dint  of 
repetition.  No  two  propositions  are  more  universaUy  received 
than  that  Danton  took  bribes,  and  that  he  was  profligate  in 
private  life:  KoyaUst  historians,  Girondist  historians,  Bobespier- 
rist  historians,  all  complacentiy  repeat  the  same  set  of  chiurges 
against  him :  and  yet  these,  like  so  many  other  ^  notorioas ' 
imputations,  melt  into  all  but  impalpable  air  on  the  slightest 
effort  at  real  investigation.  Danton  may  have  been  all  that  is 
said  of  him  in  these  respects ;  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  n^a- 
tive ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  approach  to  proof  of  the 
aflirmative.  The  Comtian  phuosopher  Dr.  Robinet  has  really 
done  some  service  to  history,  by  the  very  simple  and  unrhetorical 
narrative  of  his  *  M6moire  sur  la  Vie  Priv^e  de  Danton,'*  in 
which  the  private  life  of  the  great  demagogue,  during  his  short 
and  agitated  career  of  greatness,  is  brought  before  the  reader 
with  the  help  of  plain  documentary  evidence.  He  exhibits 
Danton,  before  the  Revolution,  as  a  man  of  very  industrious 
habits,  moderate  means  and  moderate  tastes,  spending  the  Uttie 
money  of  which  he  could  dispose  in  the  gratification  of  tm> 
propensities — the  ordinary  passion  of  the  middle-class  French- 
man for  buying  up  parceb  of  land,  and  his  own  special  faa^ 
for  a  good  library.  As  to  his  conduct  during  the  Revolutioo, 
the  demonstration  is  chiefly  negative.     Popular  writers  speak  of 

♦  He  dates  it  in  his  Preface  *  Paris,  le  28  C^sar,  77*  ann^e  de  la 
*  RevolutioD,  19  Mai,  1865.*     Comtists  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with 
'«  mode  of  dating,  which  is  inscnitable  to  us. 
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Danton's  *  orgies ' — and  no  single  instance  is  credibly  described 
in  the  pages  of  the  gossiping  journalists  and  anecdotists  of 
the  day,  of  an  *  orgy '  (whatever  the  exact  meaning  of  that 
fayourite  French  term  may  be)  in  which  he  ever  took  part. 
They  declaim  against  Danton  and  his  ^  mistresses ; '  and  no 
^  mistress '  of  Danton  has  ever  been  named,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware>  even  in  the  loosest  slander  of  the  time.     There  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence,  that  we  are  aware  of,  either  for  or  against 
his  morals,  except  this :  that  his  lixoriousness  was  excessive ; 
insomuch  that,  although  he  had  his  first  adored  wife  disinterred 
after  her  decease  (which  occurred  during  his^absence)  in  order  to 
have  a  cast  taken  from  her  face,  yet  in  a  very  few  months  after- 
wards he  married  a  second,  equally  adored ;  a  pretty,  fortune- 
less girl  of  his  native  town.     As  to  his  venality,  there  exists, 
no  doubt,  one  distinct  contemporary  assertion  of  it — that  of 
Mirabeau,  who  declares  (in  his  correspondence  with  Lamarck, 
March  10,  1791),  that  *  Danton  received  yesterday  (from  the 
*  Court)  30,000  livres.'     And  Mirabeau  may  well  have  known 
the  fact ;   but  on  the  other  band,  Mirabeau,  who  had  taken 
himself  the  money  of  the  Court,  was  reckless  enough  in  his 
denunciation  of  others ;  and  his  correspondent  Lamarck,  who 
was  much  more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  he  was,  in  no 
way  confirms  his  assertion.    Other  evidence  there  is  absolutely 
none :  each  accuser,  as  M.  Bobinet  shows,  merely  repeats  the 
story  of  the  other,  with  such  variations  as  take  away  credit 
fix)m  all.     But  the  favourite   charge   against  him,  told  by 
Lafayette  and  by  Robespierre,  repeated  without  any  hesitation 
by  Von  Sybel,  (i.  619)  is,  that  he  was  bribed  by  a  *  compensa- 
tion' of  100,000  firancs,  given  him  for  his  place  of  *  Avocat 
^  aox  conseils  du  Roi '  when  abolished,  that  place  being  in 
truth  worth  only  10,000.     All  mere  fabrication.     M.  Robinet 
shows  that  Danton  paid  78,000  francs  for  his  '  charge ;'  that  it 
was  worth  20,000  francs  a  year  to  him  (disposing  incidentally  of 
Louis  Blanc's  picturesque  description  of  him  as  an  idle,  loafing 
'  avocat  sans  causes^), and  that  he  got  either  80,000  or  100,000 
in  compensation  for  it.     Those  familiar  with  the  rate  at  which 
Chancery  and  Ecclesiastical  court  officers  have  been  ^  compen- 
sated '  in  our  own  country,  will  think  Danton  an  extremely  ill- 
used  professional  man.     A&  for  his  extravagance,  M.  Robinet, 
by  tlie    help  of  the  papers  of  the  family,  is   able  to  show 
precisely   how  the  compensation  money  was  disposed  of — 
namely,  in  the  purchase  of  small  lots  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  birthplace,  Arcis-sur^Aube.     Of  subsequent  pecu- 
lation— during  the  time  of  his  greataiess — ^there  is  no  more 
proof  than  of  original  bribery.     Our  author  himself  can  only 
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say  on  the  subject^  ^  We  shall  not  inquire  how  mach  Bekiao 
'  money  he  and  his  colleagues^'  (the  commissioners  of  the  Odd- 
vention)  *  put  in  their  pockets^  since  there  is  no  proof  of  thefts 
^  and  yet  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  disinterestedness  of 

*  Danton.'  *  In  truth,  had  there  been  any  such  proof  what^ 
ever,  the  researches  of  his  enemies,  in  the  long  deoates  of  his 
trial,  would  assuredly  have  brought  it  fortL  But  none  such 
was  advanced.  Danton  was  cynical  and  coarse  in  his  language; 
he  despised  the  affected  civic  puritanism  of  Robespierre  and 
his  like,  and  made  no  similar  profession  of  exquisite  virtue  on 
his  own  part ;  but  proof  against  him,*  as  we  have  said,  there  is 
absolutely  none ;  and,  for  all  the  evil  which  stains  his  memory, 
we  must  protest  against  the  measure  thus  taken  of  a  '  Titan  of 

*  democracy '  by  a  Bonn  professor. 

The  few  lines  devoted  to  the  personal  character  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  and  his  share  in  the  Revolution,  seem  to  us  not  les 
wanting  in  discrimination.  He  appears  merely  as  the  common- 
place monster  of  a  thousand  trivial  descriptions.  The  acooont 
of  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic 
— the  special  subject  of  M.  von  Sybel's  work — is  singularlr 
disfigured. 

*  Though  no  friend  of  that  aggressive  policy  which  deb'ghts  io 
the  din  of  war,  he  was  the  more  easily  reconciled'  (January,  1793) 

*  to  the  extension  of  the  field  of  operations,  because  £^l«nd  wis 
the  new  enemy.  For  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  English 
were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  aversion :  partly,  perhaps,  becto^e 
they  were  regarded  with  favour  by  the  Gironde,  but  principailj 
because  they  were  so  self-dependent,  and  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure 
of  personal  freedom.' 

We  have  not  the  least  notion  where  M.  von  Sybel  fonnd 
his  authority  for  this  statement,  except  that  part  of  it  which 
asserts,  very  truly,  that  Robespierre  opposed  a  war  policy  on  the 
part  of  revolutionary  France  as  long  as  he  could.  But  when 
it  could  be  averted  no  longer,  he  addressed  himself,  honestlr 
to  all  appearance,  to  the  unpopular  task  of  repressing  the 
tendency  to  make  the  war  one  of  propaganda.  His  prindpk 
was,  that  the  conquered  communities  should  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  moderation  as  regarded  their  internal  politics,  and 
allowed  freedom  of  deliberation  on  the  choice  of  their  consti- 
tution, while  all  respect  should  be  paid  to  their  religious  pre* 
judices.  This  doctrine  he  took  special  care  to  repeat  when 
the  Convention  was  just  about  to  brave  two  new  enemies 
in  the  field,  England  and  Holland,  in  addition  to  the  cf^' 

♦  VoL  ii.  p.  298. 
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whelming  power  already  arrayed  against  it.  It  is  true  that  he, 
like  other  orators,  often  gave  in  to  the  exaggerated  rhetorical 
fashions  of  the  day,  and  that  some  months  after,  in  January 
1794,  he  took  occasion  to  declare  in  a  theatrical  manner,  ^  En 
^  ma  quality  de  reprdsentant  du  peuple,  je  declare  que  je  hais 
^  le  peuple  anglais.'  But  the  reason  which  he  gave  for  his 
hatred  was  only  the  obvious  one  of  the  hostility  shown  by  that 
people  to  his  own  country,  and  their  enslavement  by  the 
odious  Pitt,  *  the  imbecile  minister  of  a  mad  king;'  certainly 
not  that  they  enjoyed  *  too  much  internal  freedom : '  a  propo- 
sition which,  whatever  its  general  truth,  was  hardly  to  the 
purpose  in  1794. 

We  have,  however,  detained  our  readers,  perhaps  too  long, 
over  that  portion  of  Von  Sybel's  work  in  which  he  only  goes 
over  ground  already  traversed  by  others,  and  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, always  successfully  traversed  by  himself.  The  really 
valuable  part  of  it  consists  in  his  detailed  synopsis  of  the 
relations  between  France,  the  German  States,  and  the  other 
European  Powers,  during  the  six  years  comprised  in  his  three 
volumes  (1789 — 1795).  These  have  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  treated  with  so  much  fulness,  so  much  acuteness,  such 
conscientious  endeavour  at  impartialitv.  At  the  same  time, 
this  is  the  division  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  least  possible  for 
us  to  do  justice  in  the  pages  of  a  review.  The  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  defies  analysis,  and  insulated  passages 
would  give  no  fair  idea  of  its  general  scope.  We  can  only 
recommend  the  careful  study  of  it,  very  sincerely,  to  the  many 
who  are  still  interested  in  those  ever-attractive  problems  which 
are  presented  to  us  by  the  phenomena  of  the  great  Revolution. 
French  historians  are,  one  and  all,  singularly  deficient  as  to 
this  side  of  the  subject.  The  materials  collected,  and  the  rea- 
sonings grounded  on  them,  by  Herr  von  Sybel,  are  of  most 
essential  service  in  filling  up  the  gap,  and  render  his  book 
almost  indispensable  to  the  scholar,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  the  picture  which  he 
draws  is,  however,  nothing  new.  He  does  but  confirm  the 
ordinary  conclusions  at  which  less  accurate  knowledge  had  led 
former  students  to  arrive.  He  shows,  that  the  utter  failure 
of  successive  coalitions  to  deal  with  the  common  enemy,  revo- 
lutionary France,  did  not  arise,  to  any  material  extent,  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  leading  agents.  Leopold,  at  all  events, 
Pitt,  the  Empress  Catharine,  Thugut,  were  qualified  to  con- 
duct a  great  European  movement.  rTor  from  faintheartedness. 
The  population  of  Germany,  if  slow  to  move,  was  never  Jaco- 
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binised:  the  armies  of  Grermany  were  brave,  and,  at  least 
until  the  advent  of  Napoleon,  led  by  generals  not  inadequate 
to  deal  with  those  of  the  Bepublic.  That  failure  was  mainly 
owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  utter  miscalculation  of  the  power 
and  &e  purpose  of  the  enemy  with  which  the  sovereigns  had  to 
fight  One  and  all,  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  from  the  beginning  with  the  conviction  that 
the  Revolution  would  break  down;  and  the  greater  the  energy 
which  it  displayed,  the  more  violent  its  exertions,  the  more 
boastful  its  language,  the  more  they  were  convinced  that  the 
end  was  near  at  hand.  It  is  easy  to  triumph  over  their  mis- 
take. It  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  we — or  any  other 
impartial  judges — with  no  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
human  foresight,  should  not  have  shared  it  The  Revolution 
did  succeed  against  all  probabilities,  all  predictions,  all  in- 
dications perceptible  to  common  sa^aci^.  A  few  seers,  sudi 
as  Burke,  might  indeed  forecast  the  luture  aright  A  few 
zealous  monarchists,  like  Mallet  du  Pan,  might  wonder  that 

*  cabinets  accustomed  to  observe  with  watcMulness  the  dis- 

*  placement  of  a  few  battalions,  or  the  departure  of  a  firigate, 

*  could  not  see  in  the  armaments  of  Revolutionary  France  any 
^  subject  for  fear ;  in  the  middle  of  the  chaos  and  enibarrasB^ 

*  ments  which  prevailed  in  France,  they  jwrobably  could  not 

*  believe  in  the  possibility  of  war ;  and  it  was  precisely  that 

*  chaos  and.  those  embarrassments  which  forced  on  the  war.** 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  great  majority,  who  saw  things 
less  seriouslv  than  they  did,  are  to  be  condemned  as  imbecile 
because  their  anticipations  did  not  come  up  to  the  reality. 

*  Events,'  as  Sir  Philip  Francis  phrased  it  in  1793,  *  have 

*  hitherto  given  the  lie  to  speculations ;  because  sufficient  al- 
^  lowance,  I  suppose,  has  not  been  made  for  the  unconquerable 

*  powers  of  enthusiasm,   and   the  inexhaustible  resources  of 

*  despair.'  When  we  judge  of  the  mistakes  of  our  grandfath^s 
respecting  the  events  of  their  marvellous  period,  we  ought  to 
remember  the  fallibility  of  our  own  judgments  in  a  somewhat 
similar  case — ^those,  namely,  which  were  passed  on  the  great 
political  phenomenon  of  our  day,  the  American  civil  war.  We 
are  not  yet  so  far  removed  from  the  time  when  everyone,  who 
pretended  to  political  forethought,  except  a  few  fanatics,  as 
they  were  deoned,  had  arrived  at  the  ui^esitating  conclusion 
that  the  Union  could  never  be  re-established.  We  cannot  forget 
how  these  unpopular  recalcitrants  against  the  received  creed 
were   termed,  in   our  leading  newspapers,  the  *  few  foolish 


♦  See  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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'  people  who  are  still  allowed  to  shake  their  bells -in  our 

*  streets.'  Nor  must  we  neglect  the  feet,  that  this  prevailing 
delusion,  as  we  now  know  it  to  haveTbeen,  was  shared  by  the 
most  temperate  and  most  reasonable  among  us.  There  were 
few  judgments  so  able  at  once  and  so  impartial  as  that  of  Sir 
ComewsJl  Lewis.  There  were  few  more  modest  and  calm 
-dimkers  than  one  whose  loss  is  still  fresh  among  us,  the  late 
SAr  Bdmuud  Head — hesitating,  almost  to  a  fault,  and  well 
versed  in  America  and  things  American.  And  yet  Sir  E. 
Head  was  unlucky  enough,  in  the  few  pages  of  graceful  pane- 
gyric which  he  prefixed  to  his  publication  of  his  friend  Lewis's 

*  Administrations  of  Great  Britain  '  (in  1864)  to  cite  as  proofs 
of  his  sagacity  his  predictions  of  the  separation  of  North  and 
South.  More  ample  justification  coidd  scarcely  be  given,  by 
ft  parallel  case  of  the  great  European  mistake  of  1789 — 1795. 
The  accepted  odds  were  immeasurably  against  what  proved  to 
be  the  winning  side. 

The  obvious  residt  of  this  persuasion  of  the  weakness  of 
their  adversary  was,  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  great  Powers  of 
£uiope,  the  suspicion  tiiat  to  employ  its  strength  in  earnest 
against  such  an  adversary  was  to  waste  that  strength  for  the 
benefit  of  its  allies.  It  seemed  better  to  each  to  exhibit  a  mere 
ostentation  of  purpose  on  the  side  towards  France ;  the  real 
power  of  each  was  to  be  reserved  for  its  own  special  and  favourite 
object,  aggrandisement  elsewhere,  then  called  ^  rectification  of 
^  frontier ; '  or,  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  preventing,  at  all 
events,  the  aggrandisement  of  a  neighbour.  Policy  more  abso- 
lutely selfish  was  seldom  acted  on,  never  perhaps  so  cynically 
avowed ;  and  yet  the  fear  of  being  the  hindmost  was  probably, 
with  most  of  these  sovereigns  and  ministers,  a  still  more  urgent 
stimulus  than  hope  of  being  the  foremost.  From  this  general 
condemnation,  however,  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Leopold 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  exempted.  There  is  much  sign  of 
weakness  in  his  dealings  with  France,  much  which  (after  all 
the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Herr  von  Sybel)  defies 
or  eludes  explanation ;  but  no  proof  of  vulgar  selfishness.  It 
was  his  early  death  (in  March  1791)  which  threw  Austria,  under 
the  incapable  Francis  and  the  unprincipled  Thugut,  into  the  ca- 
reer already  so  shamelessly  commenced  by  Prussia  and  Russia^ 

*  And  thus'  (exclaims  our  author,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Prussian) 

*  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  conflict,  tlie 
shock  of  which  was  to  sever  two  eras  of  the  world  from  each  other, 
without  the  slightest  foreboding  of  the  importance  of  the  task  before 
them,  and  without  any  other  feeling,  than  that  of  selfish  anxiety,  and 
bitter  jealousy  towards  their  associates.     What  a  change  had  taken 
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place  in  Prassian  policj,  from  the  clearness,  sagacity,  and  firmneas 
of  Frederic  the  Great!  .  .  .  They  fell,  not  before  the  arms  of  the 
Revolution,  but  by  their  own  flagrant  sin.  *'  Quos  Deus  valt  per* 
"  dere,  pri^s  demon  tat."  *  (VoL  ii.  p.  42.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  homily  is  orthodox :  but  what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  consistency  of  the  preacher  ?     To  us,  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  impossible  not  to  trace,  in  the  evils  which  fell  on  these 
several  States  throueh  French  conquest,  and  notably  on  Prussia^ 
the  Nemesis  of  that  line  of  conduct  which  they  had  learnt  in  the 
school  of  Frederic  the  Great  himself.     Never  was  so  much  mis* 
chief  done  to  international  morality  as  by  the  preachings  and 
too  successful  practice  of  that  distinguished  idol  of  modem 
hero-worshippers.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  brought 
down  to  a  lower  level  the  moral  principle  of  a  century.     'Mese 
aggrandisement  became,  after  his  triumphs,  the  recognised^ 
laudable  purpose  of  a  model  sovereign.     We  do  not  want  to 
profess  prudery  in  this  matter,  or  to  set  up  the  ordinary  com- 
parison of  school  rhetoric  between  conquerors  and  robbers. 
It  is  not  practically  true.     The  captive  pirate  boldly  told  Alex- 
ander that  they  two  were  on  a  level;  but  Alexander  w^it 
on  his  way  conquering  and  to  conquer,  while  tiie  pirate  waa 
hanged ;  and,  on  the  whole^  the  distinction  was  ratified  as  a 
just  one,  regard  being  had  to  public  expediency  as  the  real 
sanction  of  criminal  law.     But  ii  the  sins  of  sovereigns  be  not 
technically  of  the  same  order  with  those  of  vulgar  criminals, 
they  are  far  more  sweeping  and  disastrous  in  their  conse^ 
quences.     The  success  of  Frederic,  in  his  flagrant  disregard  of 
intematioual  justice,  was  most  productive  of  evil  by  example  ; 
just  as  the  exploits  of  a  very  fortunate  gambler  will  for  a  time 
disorganise  society  in  ihe  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as 
the  fame  of  Dick  Turpin  and  of  Cartouche  produced  very  dele- 
terious eflTects  on  theirs.     Royal  philosophers,  excited  by  his 
success,  ranked  the  independent  rights  of  States  and  the  do- 
mestic rights  of  subjects  under  the  same  cat^ory,  as  mere 
feudal  incumbrances,  in  the  way  of  beneficent  despotism.     Al- 
liances ihej  equally  regarded  as  simple  matters  of  convenience 
to  break  or  to  keep.    ^  JDans  ma  premiere  guerre  avec  la  Reine 
*  d'Hongrie,'  says  the  clever  forger  of  the  *  Matin6es  Royales,' 
speaking  in  the  character  of  Frederic  the  Great, '  j'abandonnai 
'  les  Fran9ais  k  Prague,  parceque  je  ga^ais  la  Silesie  an 
'  march^.     Quand  je  les  aurais  conduits  cl  Vienne,  ils  ne  ni*aa- 
'  raient  jamais  donn^  autant.'     Kead  Basle  for  Prague  and 
Western  Poland  for  Silesia,  and  we  shall  see  that  history  in  this 
instance  only  repeats  itself.    The  first  and  last  dismemberments 
"  '^"land  proved,  morally,  the  complement,  as  it  were,  of  the 
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conquest  of  Silesia.  And,  when  the  French  Revolution  arrived, 
the  sovereigns  concerned  were,  unfortunately  for  themselves  as 
it  turned  out,  under  the  full  sway  of  tiiis  evil  tradition.  Prussia 
saw  nothing,  in  her  reluctant  exertions  against  France,  but  a 
plea  for  ^compensation'  on  the  Khine,  or  else  in  Poland. 
Austria,  under  the  successor  of  Leopold,  finding  the  Nether^- 
lands  an  insecure  possession,  abandoned  them  altogether  after 
the  victory  of  Neerwinden — an  abandonment  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  turning-point  of  the  struggle — in  hopes  of  swallowing 
up  Bavaria  instead.  And  all  the  three  Powers  combined, 
under  the  influence  of  a  mutual  jealousy  far  stronger  than  their 
hostility  to  the  common  enemy,  to  make  up  for  defeat  in  the 
West  by  the  final  partition  oi  Poland  in  1795.  Then — un- 
happily, not  until  the  sin  had  been  accomplished — came  the 
punislunent.  One  by  one  their  ill-gotten  acquisitions  were 
torn  from  them  by  a  hand  mightier  than  theirs,  directed  by  a 
will  quite  as  unscrupulous. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  the  Coalition  and  its 
proceedings,  it  is  to  us  surprising  that  Herr  von  Sybel  should 
give  himself  a  good  deal  of  what  we  must  term  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  establish  the  thesis  that  in  the  first  Revolu- 
tionary war  France  was  the  aggressor;  that  she  was  not 
justified  by  any  step  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or 
by  Austria,  in  her  declaration  of  war  against  Leopold,  in 
November,  1792  :— 

*'  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  *  (are  his  words)  '  that  the  war 
which  France  began  against  the  Powers  of  Europe  was  simply  an 
act  of  defence  against  the  hostility  with  which  these  Powers,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Catholic  clergy,  threatened  the  freedom  of  1789  and  the 
constitution  of  1791  :  whereas  few  facts  in  history  are  more  indis- 
putable than  the  very  opposite  of  this  proposition.  The  war  wa» 
begun  by  the  Gironde  to  do  away  with  the  monarchical  constitution 
of  1789  ;  and  Louis  XYL,  the  Feuillants,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold,, 
were  attacked  by  them,  because  they  endeavoured  to  defend  this  last 
bulwark  against  the  Republic*   (Vol.  i.  p.  380.) 

To  us,  generally  speaking,  few  discussions  seem  less  impor- 
tant or  less  interesting  than  that  concerning  the  exact  appor- 
tionment of  praise  and  blame  in  the  international  wranglings 
which  precede  a  war ;  though  it  is  a  topic  which  seems  to  have 
a  peculiar  attraction  for  historians  of  the  diplomatic  and  of 
the  professorial  class.  If,  however,  the  question  must  in  this 
instance  be  seriously  discussed  over  again,  we  are  compelled 
to  avow  our  own  conviction,  in  accordance  with  that  of  French 
writers  in  general,  that  strict  right  was  on  the  side  of  their 
country.     What  had  Leopold  to  do  with  '  defending '  this  or 
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ihat  French  constitution  ?  And  though' fais  language  was  stn* 
diously  moderate,  his  hostile  intentions  seem  demonstrated  by  a 
whole  series  of  the  most  undeniable  manifestations.  It  may  in- 
deed be  questioned  how  far  these  manifestations  were  serioos; 
the  real  character  and  real  meaning  of  the  Emperor  aire  Vf 
no  means  clear  to  us,  any  more  than  they  were  to  his  im- 
mediate opponents.  He  exhibited  a  curious  mixture  of  (n- 
volity,  the  result  of  a  life  of  self-indulgence,  with  a  fertttn 
amount  of  statesmanlike  good  sense.  His  early  death,  amidst 
incomplete  schemes  and  undefined  resolutions,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  events  which  immediately  followed  it,  have  taken  aw»y 
firom  the  historical  interest  of  a  character  otherwise  wortfc 
studying.  It  must  remain  uncertain,  whether  the  indecisioii 
of  his  policy  was  owing  to  weakness  of  will,  or  to  cahnness 
and  foresight;    whether  he  was  (as  Malouet  termed  him)* 

*  almost  a  **  ConstitutionaUst,"'  whether  he  had  a  deliberate 
purpose  of  giving  the  Revolution  rope  enough  and  waiting  fe 
events,  or  whether  he  was  (as  the  Royalist  party  declared)  in- 
capable of  forming  a  resolution  at  all,  and  ready  to  change  his 
plans,  and  countermand  his  warlike  directions,   after  a  few 

Slimpses  of  the  pretty  and  audacious  countenance  of  Th6roig« 
e  M^ricourt.  But  the  justification  of  the  French  initiative  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  what  Leopold  really  meant,  but  what  kc 
ostensibly  threatened.  He  had  done  quite  enough  in  the  earlj 
stages  of  the  Revolution  to  justify  the  hostility  of  its  leaders, 
if  the  Revolution  was  to  be  defended  at  all.  Those  who  jaige 
otherwise,  must  assuredly  forget  the  encouragement  given  bf 
him  to  the  Coimt  d'Artois  in  the  famous  Declaration  of  Pavii 
(May  18, 1791),  his  circular  letter  to  the  sovereigns  of  Enn^ 
inviting  them  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Louis  XVI.  in  common 
(July  6,  1791),  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Court  of  BerEn 
(July  27),  in  which  Leopold  ^  grounded  the  right  of  intcrven- 

*  tion  on  the  infectious  nature  of  the  revolutionary  malady, 
the  Convention  of  Pilnitz  in  the  following  month,  at  which,  in 
truth,  war  was  all  but  declared. 

*  See  a  very  carious  conversation  between  him  and  tiie  King  » 
Naples  reported  in  a  letter  from  Vienna  to  Paris  preserved  io  the 
Memoirs  of  Malouet,  voL  ii.  p.  62.  •  Cast  le  terns,'  the  Emperor 
said,  '  qui  murira  tout.     L'Assemblee  Nationale  6*affoiblira  par  eiie- 

*  meme et  par  ses  divisions:  et  il  viendra  un  terns  oii  le  Roi  repren* 

*  dra  assez  d'autorit^  pour  etre  plus  heureux.'  M.  Malouet  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  National  As«eni* 
bly,  afterwards  well  known  and  much  esteemed  in  this  countiy. 
His  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  and  perfectly  authentic,  hftv€ 
recently  been  published  by  his  grandson. 
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Th^  must  also  forget — what  we  know  but  too  well  now, 
and  the  leaders  ^  the  Kevolution  must  have  suspected  then — 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  official  correspondence  between  the 
Governments,  an  active  secret  correspondence  between  the 
soverdgns  was  carried  on,  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  vehe* 
mently  urged  her  brother  for  military  aid,  while  Leopold  al- 
ternately encouraged  and  threw  cold  water  on  her  schemes. 
Herr  von  Sybel  seems  to  argue,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
French  Ministry  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
quarrel,  because  they  should  have  been  aware  that  Leopold 
was  not  really  in  earnest  all  the  time,  that  he  never  meant 
Suiting,  and  only  aimed  at  exercising  a  vague  kind  of  restraint 
over  revolutionary  excesses  by  the  threat  of  it.  It  seems  to  us 
that  they  would  have  been  exceedingly  wanting  in  firmness  and 
duty  to  their  cause  had  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  any  such  considerations,  and  neglected  to  draw  the  sword  as 
soon  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity.  We  suspect  that 
Leopold  was  deterred  from  pursuing  the  line  which  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  at  Pilnitz,  not  so  much  by  infirmity  of 
purpose  as  by  three  considerations — of  the  high-flying  un- 
reason of  the  princes  and  ^migrfis,  the  obstinate  neutrality  of 
England,  and  the  monstrous  selfishness  of  Prussia. 

*  The  Prussians,  on  their  part,  were  ready  to  declare  that  the 
renunciation  of  all  private  advantage  should  hold  good,  if  the  Powers 
sncceeded  in  completely  restoring  the  government  of  Louis  XVT. 
But  how  would  it  be,  they  asked,  if  the  war  should  terminate  other- 
wise ?  if  the  attempt  at  restoration  failed,  but  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
for  example,  were  conquered  by  their  arms  ?  what  motive  would 
there  be  for  giving  them  back  again  ?  and  if  they  were  not  restored, 
to  whom  should  they  fall  ?  was  Austria  to  keep  them  ?  and  what 
corresponding  acquisition  was  Prussia  in  that  case  to  make  ?  .  .  . 
Leopold  regarded  the  Prussian  answer  as  a  virtual  refusal,  and  it 
confirmed  his  wish  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  breach  with  France.* 
(Vol.  L  p.  357.) 

After  that  time,  adds  our  author,  Leopold  *  formally  with- 
*  drew  from  the  Count  d'Artois  his  previous  promises,'  ad- 
mitting thereby  that  he  had  given  promises  quite  sufficient,  if 
known,  to  have  constituted  of  themselves  a  casus  belli  for 
France.  Nor  was  Leopold's  conduct  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  Convention  of  Pilnitz  consistently  inoffensive.  It  is 
true  that  he  thenceforth  sought  to  avoid  open  quarrel  with  the 
Revolution  as  such,  and  wanted  to  rest  his  grounds,  if  forced 
to  war,  rather  on  trumpery  diplomatic  quarrels  between  the 
Empire  and  France,  such  as  the  ousting  of  certain  German 
princes  from  their  territorial  rights  in  Alsace — a  measure  best 
remembered  now  among  us  as  having  been  the  origin  of  the 
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famous  ^  08436  of  the  Baron  de  Bode ' — ^than  on  the  wrongs  d 
Louis  or  the  insolence  of  republicanism.  But  even  then  he 
never  could  make  up  his  mind  frankly  to  the  principle  of  non- 
interference. He  always  held  the  possibility  of  invasion,  in 
order  to  set  matters  right  at  Paris^  in  terrorem  over  the  head  of 
the  Jacobins. 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
Queen  and  lier  brother  Leopold,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1791, 
contained  nothing  beyond  the  wish  to  avoid  a  war  between  Frtnce 
and  Germany,  and  to  deter  the  Jacobins  by  an  imposing  coaHtm 
of  the  European  Powers  from  destroying  the  constitution  and  tk« 
monarchy.  The  correspondence  between  the  Queen  and  Mercjls 
exactly  to  the  same  effect ;  and  there  is  not  one  line  in  it  which 
aims  at  the  betrayal  of  French  intei-ests  to  Austria.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  when  the  Gironde  had  attained  their  object,  and  commeneed 
the  war,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  monarchical 
constitution,  the  Queen  did  send  a  note  to  Mercy,  in  which  she  re- 
vealed to  him  the  warlike  decree  of  the  ministerial  council  (coancil 
of  ministers)  that  the  German  Powers  might  tahe  their  meawm  ht' 
times.  But  however  blameable  such  an  act  would  be  in  the  ordinuT 
and  normal  condition  of  a  State,  no  unprejudiced  person  can  in  this 
instance  deny  the  Queen  the  right  of  self-defence  against  the  atterlj 
illegal  attacks  of  the  Gironde.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  462.) 

•  I  will  not '  (Leopold  writes  to  the  Queen  as  late  as  February 
1792,  just  before  his  death)  '  oblige  the  faction  who  now  carry  the 
French  people  with  them  by  declaring  openly  for  the  counter-revo- 
lution, and  thereby  delivering  over  the  moderate  party  into  their 
hands.  I  have  come  to  an  understanding  on  this  point  withProssu: 
nor  will  I,  in  treating  with  any  Power,  swerve  from  these  principles, 
that  we  are  not  to  assist  the  ^migr^s,  nor  interfere  by  act  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  France,  except  in  case  of  danger  to  the  Rop 
Family :  and  that  in  no  case  are  we  to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution,  h\xt  only  to  favour  its  improvement  by  conciliating  imo*^* 
Our  measures  have  no  other  object  than  the  encouragement  of  tfae 
moderate  party,  and  the  furtherance  of  a  just  and  reasonable  settle* 
ment,  which,  by  reconciling  the  interests  of  all  parties,  shall  secure 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  France.' 

But  while  holding  the  Girondins  fully  justified  on  ordiiiaiy 
international  principles  in  treating  the  conduct  of  a  Prince 
who  so  conducted  and  expressed  himself  as  hostile,  we  are  very 
far  from  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  French  authors 
and  condemning  Europe  as  the  unprovoked  aggressor  in  her 
crusade  against  France.  The  French  Revolution,  in  the 
hands  of  its  leaders,  had  become  an  organised  defiance  of  th^ 
Powers  of  Europe,  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  September  1791,  which  practically  destroyed  monar- 
chical authority.     No  sovereign,  whose  frontier  was  open  to 
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summary  attacks^  or  whose  subjects  were  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  revolutionary  propagandism/ could  be  bound  to  sit  quiet 
in  the  face  of  such  dangers,  and  shut  his  ears  with  resolute 
prudery  to  all  invitations  to  join  in  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  a  nation  whose  internal  troubles  were  so  omi- 
nously interwoven  with  its  external  relations.  The  forced  in- 
corporation of  Avignon  with  France  was  alone  sufBcient  to 
indicate  that  a  new  code  of  international  morality  was  pro- 
claimed ;  that  the  rights  of  nations  were  henceforth  to  be  no 
more  regarded  than  those  of  individuals  as  barriers  against  the 
popular  will.  The  quarrel  between  France  and  Europe  was 
one  on  which  both  sides  are  to  be  blamed,  or  neither.  It  was 
inevitable  destiny,  no  unrequited  injury  on  either  side,  which 
armed  the  representatives  of  ancient  order  and  modem  license 
against  each  other. 

*  So  meet  the  bands  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along.' 

In  the  hands  of  so  stout  a  Prussian  as  Herr  von  Sybel  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  policy  of  his  own  country  would 
receive  as  much  justice,  at  the  least,  as  the  case  will  really 
admit  of.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  never  allows  his 
patriotic  tendencies  to  pervert  the  truth,  although  he  may  some- 
times lean  too  much  to  the  apologetic  side  in  making  the  best 
of  it.  The  royal  race  of  Prussia,  by  far  the  most  gifted,  in  point 
of  abilities,  of  old  European  sovereign  families,  have  always 
displayed  a  full  share  both  of  the  power  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  North-German  character.  Generation  after  generation, 
that  House  has  produced  its  share  of  men  of  strong  and  prac- 
tical intellect,  and  also  of  dreamers — men  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity likewise,  but  in  whom  the  tendency,  so  eminently 
national,  towards  the  ^  schwarmerisch,*  enthusiastic,  and  ne- 
bulous, largely  predominated.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Prussia 
that  just  at  tliis  crisis  of  her  destinies  her  monarch  was  one 
who  belonged  to  this  fantastic  class.  Frederic  William  (to 
borrow  some  features,  at  least,  from  Herr  von  Sybel's  not  very 
clear  portraiture  of  him) 

^  However  active  his  benevolence,  and  lively  bis  intellect,  was 
by  no  means  fond  of  labour,  and  was  only  too  much  inclined  to 
moods  and  impulses.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  State 
like  Prussia,  in  which  the  resolute  will  and  business-like  habits  of 
two  such  kings  as  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  father  had  left  no 
guiding  authority  whatever  except  the  Crown,  fell  soon  into  mere 
disorder.  Indecision  and  confusion  spread  widely  on  every  side.  .  .  . 
In  home  affairs  it  was  remarked  that  the  wholesome  separation  of 
one  department  of  business  from  another  disappeared  with  the  al)- 
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controlliog  and  uniting  spirit  whidi  had  formerly  pervaded  them; 
and  that  everybody  concerned  himself  about  everything,  as  it  suited 
his  personal  interest  or  his  favourite  theories.  The  officers  interfered 
in  Church  matters,  and  the  theologians  in  political  affairs ;  the 
diplomatists  lectured  the  generals,  and  the  generals  felt  themselves 
caUed  upon  to  give  their  opinion  on  foreign  affairs:  a  state  of  things 
by  which  each  and  all  were  necessarily  injured,  and  which  gave  the 
country  an  administration  affecting  piety,  a  bureaucratic  Charch, 
and  a  political  army.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 

A  mind  like  that  of  Frederic  William  is  apt  to  deceive  itself, 
as  well  as  to  deceive  others.  No  one  could  trust  him,  not 
exactly  because  he  had  no  conscience^  but  because  he  had 
on  all  occasions,  to  adopt  one  of  Talleyrand's  famous  mots,  two 
or  three  consciences  at  least.  His  chief  favourite,  at  this 
time,  was  one  Colonel  Manstein,  *  who  belonged  to  a  clique  of 

*  Pietists  which  exercised  an  influence  over  the  King  chieflf 

*  throuffh  his  need  of  ever  fresh  excitement.    Without  entirely 

*  despismg  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  he  assumed  an  ei- 

*  temal  mien,  aU  the  more  reserved  because,  in  Edition  to  his 
'  sanctimoniousness,  he  had  a  still  stronger  spice  of  atrabi- 

*  lious  ambition.'  Yet  this  Pietist-ridden  monarch,  who,  mcwe- 
over,  endeavoured  seriously  to  establish  a  standturd  of  orthih 
doxy  in  his  dominions  by  royal  decree,  was,  perhaps,  the  last,  is 
modern  Europe,  who  lived  under  the  recognised  dominion  of  a 
mistress  en  titre,  the  famous  Countess  von  Lichtenau.  He  had, 
according  to  Herr  von  Sybel,  a  *  devoted  and  generous  cha- 

*  racter.'  He  certainly  showed  himself  strongly  affected  by  the 
sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  French  royal  family,  and  suc- 
ceeded m  persuading  poor  Marie  Antoinette  that  he  was  a  £tf 
more  sympathising  mend  to  her  and  hers  than  her  undemon- 
strative brother  Leopold.  And  yet,  after  raising  the  hopes  of 
royalty  in  France  by  the  invasion  under  the  Duke  of  Bniifr 
wick — a  measure  which  nothing  could  justify  except  a  resolu- 
tion to  carry  it  through  to  the  uttermost — he  abandoned  the 
cause  without  ground  or  excuse,  except  the  pressing  desire  to 
gratify  the  Prussian  *  earth-hunger'  in  another  du-ection.  The 
last  humiliating  chapter  of  the  negotiations  of  the  autumn  of 
1792  is  but  too  graphically  described  by  our  author : — 

*  A  very  lively  discussion  took  place  in  Luxemburg  betwefli 
Spielmann  (for  Austria)  and  Haugwitz  (the  Prussian  minister). .  •  • 
Prussia,  said  the  latter,  "  was  justified  in  demanding  an  indemnifi- 
cation corresponding  to  her  exertions,  and  in  leaving  Austria  to 
seek  compensation  from  the  aggressor — France."  ''This,"  cried 
Spielmann,  **  is  something  new :  this  is  the  grave  of  all  alliances. 
"  I  am  convinced,"  answered  Haugwitz,  '*  that  the  Emperor  will 
acknowledge  the  evident  fairness  of  these  principles."    He  tbec 
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spread  oat  a  map  of  Poland,  on  which  the  King  had  drawn  with  his 
own  hand  the  boundary  line  of  his  own  future  province^  which  was 
nearly  double  in  extent  of  that  which  had  been  claimed  in  Majence* 
"  When,''  he  said,  "  we  have  taken  possession  of  this  district,  we 
will  continue  to  co-operate  against  France  with  all  our  powers.  But 
if  obstacles  are  thrown  in  our  way,  we  will  only  furnish  the  20,000 
men,  as  we  i^e  bound  to  do  by  the  Treaty  of  February :  in  which 
case  we  shall  indemnify  ourselves  with  a  smaUer  province  of  Poland." 
•  •  •  It  was  in  vain  that  Spielmann  summoned  Prince  Reuss  to  his 
aid.  They  disputed  for  three  hours :  but  Haugwitz  adhered  to  his 
original  proposition,  and  called  upon  them  to  send  the  note  to 
Vienna.  "  I  must  do  it,"  said  Spielmann  at  last :  <'  I  am  a  rained 
man!"'  (Vol.  ii. p.  187.) 

This  was  at  the  end  of  October  1792.  Thus  disengaged 
from  all  fear  of  external  pressure,  the  Convention  pursued  its 
career  of  fanaticism  and  revenge ;  and,  in  the  January  follow- 
ing, the  head  of  Louis  fell  under  the  guillotine.  Another 
bnef  period^  and  this  ^  devoted  and  generous '  monarch  liad 
deserted  the  Coalition  and  made  separate  peace  at  Basle,  had 
aided  in  the  overthrow  of  that  Polish  constitution  which  he 
had  ^iraffed  to  maintain,  and  accepted,  in  lieu  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  ^at  engagement,  a  huge  slice  of  Poland  as  booty  for 
himself. 

From  demoralisation  such  as  this,  we  may  proudly  affirm,  in 
the  face  of  all  our  continental  critics,  that  we,  as  a  State,  were 
free,  at  this  crisis  of  European  history.  The  charges  brought 
against  us  in  this  respect,  by  French  public  writers,  are  eimer 
so  trifling  as  to  deservie  notice  merely  as  exceptions,  or  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  designs  on  Holland  of  which  Louis  Blanc 
accuses  us)  they  are  absolutely  futile.  And  it  is  satisfactory, 
moreover,  to  the  English  reader  of  these  volumes  to  find  a 
thoroughly  impartial  writer,  neither  French  nor  English,  by 
no  means  addicted  to  mildness  of  criticism,  and  sympathising 
with  neither  nation,  deliver  his  judgment  so  frankly,  and  wil£ 
such  ample  argument  to  support  it,  on  the  subject  of  our 
rupture  with  France  in  1793.  It  is  one  on  which  we  have 
done  ourselves  some  injustice,  and  have,  in  truth,  ourselves  to 
thank  for  most  of  the  unfavourable  judgments  passed  upon  us 
by  foreign  publicists.  Our  Tories  were  determined  to  see,  in 
our  hostile  proceedings  against  France,  a  national  movement 
to  defend  the  rights  of  Church  and  State  throughout  Europe* 
Oar  Whigs  were  equally  determined  to  see  in  them  an  un- 
called-for and  wanton  endeavour  to  oppress  a  nation  struggling 
into  libertv.  While  writers  of  the  diplomatic  cast,  always  en- 
gaged in  tne  pedantic  search  after  small  causes  for  great  events, 
Mcnbed  it  all  to  the  exigencies  of  old  treaties,  which  made  the 
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opening  of  the  Scheldt  a  casus  belli.  Professor  von  Sybd  dis- 
misses all  such  by-considerations  with  something  like  contempt 
He  has  mastered  the  real  character  and  motives  of  Pitt  with 
far  more  than  the  usual  insight  of  a  foreigner  into  our  domestic 
affairs^  and  shows  from  undeniable  authority  that  there  was  no 
man  in  either  nation  to  whom  war  was  more  thoroughly  unwel- 
come. The  real  cause  of  that  war  was  undoubtedly  what  Herr 
von  Sybel  demonstrates — the  resolution  of  the  Convention  to 
incorporate  Belgium  with  its  dominions;  a  resolution  vdled 
under  disguises  so  flimsy  that  no  one  cotdd  have  been  really 
deceived  by  them^  and  that  it  would  have  taxed  the  boldnes 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  advocates  of  democracy  to  pretend 
to  be  deceived  by  them. 

<  In  short '  (he  says,  after  describing  the  manosnvres  of  DantOD 
and  Pache  after  the  decree  of  December  16tb},  '  the  incorporatioaof 
Belgium  was  a  settled  matter.  This  determination  most  injuriooslj 
affected  the  good  understanding  hitherto  kept  up  with  England.  It 
may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  one-sided  aggrandisement  of  one  Power  wis 
never  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  . . . 
In  the  present  case,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  England  woold 
interpose,  both  by  word  and  deed,  directly  France  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  Belgium.  .  .  •  England  had  guaranteed  the  possesdoo 
of  Belgium  to  the  Emperor  in  1790,  and  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Dutch,  and  its  political  position  in  Holland  to  the  Hoaseof 
Oi'ange,  in  1788.  Under  an  imperative  sense  of  her  own  interests, 
she  had  struggled  for  centuries  to  prevent  the  French  from  gaioiog 
a  footing  in  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  Prudence,  fidelity  to  treaties, 
the  retrospect  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  all  called 
loudly  upon  her  not  to  allow  the  balance  of  Europe  to  be  disturbed, 
and  least  of  all  in  Belgium.  A  French  expedition  to  Brussels  migl^ 
be  borne  with,  and  even  the  establishment  and  further  developmeot 
of  a  Belgian  republic  might  be  patiently  observed  and  watched;  bot 
a  permanent  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  French  was  sufficient  to 
rouse  any  English  government  to  take  up  arms.' 

And  no  doubt  the  French  Republic  had,  for  a  moment,  tbe 
opportunity  of  conjuring,  away  tihe  threatening  power  of  Eng- 
land, wielded  by  so  reluctant  a  hand  as  that  of  Pitt.  If  8h« 
had  been  content  with  extending  her  influence  over  Belgian 
instead  of  annexing  it,  she  would  probably  have  been  allowed 
substantially  to  work  her  will.  This  was  what  its  more  mode- 
rate counsellors  urged  on  the  Convention,  and  what  Dumouric^ 
passionately  insisted  on.  But  it  was  impossible.  The  reil 
leaders  of  me  French  democracy  wanted  the  wealth  of  Belgium 
to  maintain  their  armies.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  whollj 
bent  on  the  extension  of  its  frontiers,  not,  to  do  it  justice,  in 
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the  way  of  conquest  properly  so  called^  but  by  receiving  into 
its  fraternal  arms  neighbouring  communities  which  were  as- 
sumed to  be  longing  for  the  embrace : — 

'The  state  of  things  in  Paris  was,  therefore,  that  the  ministers 
did  not  exactly  wish  for  war  with  England,  but  were  determined  to 
keep  Belgium  and  the  Scheldt,  and  therefore  endeavoured,  in  the 
£r8t  instance,  to  intimidate  England  by  a  harsh  demeanour.' 

But,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  execution  of  the  King  had  so 
far  roused  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  France  in  the  minds  of  our 
upper  and  middle  classes,  that  the  '  harsh  demeanour '  in  ques- 
tion, of  which  Chauvelin  was  the  chosen  exhibitor,  only  roused 
a  fu^ous  indignation,  instead  of  intimidating : — 

*'  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  Pache,  Dan  ton,  and  Robespierre,  united  and 
foil  of  courage,  felt  themselves  masters  of  France.  Some  of  these 
were  the  originators  of  the  system  of  plunder  pursued  in  Belgium; 
and  they  were  all  alike  convinced,  that  either  they  themselves,  or 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  must  be  drowned  in  the  blood  of  Louis. 
When  these  men  had  attained  to  power  by  the  desertion  of  the 
F^der&  and  the  humiliation  of  the  Convention,  it  was  a  matter  of 
coarse  that  they  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  Belgium,  becaiisc 
she  was  rich,  because  she  had  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the 
Revolution,  and  more  especially  because  a  king  of  England  protested 
against  her  incorporation  with  France.  In  this  chain  of  events,  the 
sentence  of  death  against  Louis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  war.* 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.) 

But  amongst  the  crowd  of  inferior  personages  on  whom  Fate 
threw  the  task  of  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Revolution,  one 
character  of  colossal  dimensions  at  least  developes  itself.  We 
are  glad  that  our  Professor  has  for  once  the  courage  to  depart 
from,  that  narrow  limit  of  respectability  within  which  he  gene- 
rally confines  his  admiration,  and  to  do  something  like  justice — 
moral  criticism  for  the  moment  laid  aside — to  the  extraordinary 
power  of  one  of  those  bold  bad  characters,  to  which,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  ordinary  human  hypocrisy.  Providence  commits  at 
times  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  world : — 

'  Never  did  an  intricate  course  of  life  conduct  a  human  beino: 
more  exactly  to  the  position  he  was  calculated  to  fill,  than  that 
which  led  Catharine  to  the  Russian  throne.  Her  inward  conscious- 
ness corresponded  fully  to  her  imperial  power ;  the  vigour  of  her 
ideas  enabled  her  to  range  through  the  whole  of  her  empire,  and  its 
moral  corruption  was  exactly  suited  to  the  violence  of  her  passions. 
Her  whole  character  was  made  up  of  contrasts:  benevolent  and 
pitiless,  dissolute  and  industrious,  circumspect  and  impetuous :  but 
all  these  contradictory  qualities  were  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  a 
colossal,  world-embracing  ambition.  Almost  everyone  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  her  personal  influence  was  irresistibly  attracted 

VOL.   CXXVIII.   NO.  CCLXII.  Y 
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by  her.     Her  external  appearance  was  extremely  engaging;  her 
figure  was  of  middle  heiglit,  and  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life 
inclined  to  corpulence  :  her  manner  was  at  once  graceful  and  digni- 
fied.    In  the  pleasures  of  the  table  she  was  extremely  moderate, 
and  in  private  intercourse  full  of  the  most  winning  cordiality.    It  is 
a  singular  trait  in  one  who  murdered  her  husband  and  snpplanted 
her  son,  that  she  could  not  live  without  a  troop  of  little  children  in 
her  apartments,  who  called  her  mother,  and  whom  she  herself  clothed 
and  taught,  and  loaded  with  presents.     From  the  very  beginning  of 
her  career  she  showed  herself  indefatigable  in  business,  sharp -sighted, 
and  well-informed.     It  was  observed  that  she  united  the  carefulness 
of  a  woman  with  the  comprehensive  glance  of  a  statesman :  that  she 
judged  of  men  and  circumstances,  with  the  most  accurate  penetra* 
tion,  and  continually  furnished  her  ministers  with  their  gnidiog 
principles  of  action  and  their  most  successful  projects.     But  two 
pernicious  impulses — the  very  worst  which  can  possess  the  heart  of 
a  woman — the  love  of  fame,  and  an  inordinate  passion  for  the  other 
sex — poisoned  her  whole  existence.  ...  There  is  no  doabt  that  a^ 
was  saved  from  perishing  in  the  depths  of  sensuality  by  an  excess  of 
a  more  refined  and  intellectual  voluptuousness,  by  the  delight  with 
which  she  revelled  in  ambition  and  the  lust  of  power.'  (VoL  iL 
pp.  342,  343.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  the  sincerity  of  Catharine^s 
hostility  to  France  and  French  principles ;  but  then,  unforta- 
nately,  the  success  of  those  principles,  and  the  fears  with 
which  they  inspired  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  the  con- 
servative Powers  throughout  Europe,  served  her  turn  admirably 
by  enabling  her  to  accomplish  her  own  designs  on  Poland 
without  interference  from  any  quarter.  And  she  was  enabled 
by  the  blind  terror  of  the  time  to  impose  so  far  on  the  moral 
perception  of  the  European  public,  that  the  defeat  of  the  last 
righteous  struggle  of  that  unhappy  country  for  independence 
was  received  almost  everywhere  in  courts  and  cabinets  as  a 
blow  to  Jacobinism.  The  least  familiar  part  of  the  contents 
of  this  work  to  English  readers,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable, 
will  be  found  in  its  account  of  the  I^olish  partition,  the  diplo- 
macy which  led  to  it,  and  their  bearing  on  contemporary  events 
in  France.  We  regret  that  we  can  do  no  more  on  the  present 
occasion  than  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it.  Herr 
von  Sybel  writes,  on  the  whole,  as  an  apologist  for  the  German 
courts ;  but  without  sophistry  and  without  misrepresentation* 
His  defence  is,  in  fact,  only  the  expression  of  what  he  comr 
presses  into  one  short  note  (ii.  p.  347): — *The  first  official 
^  suggestion  (of  partition)  came  no  doubt  from  Germany  ;  but 
^  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Poland^^ 
^  fall.  If  that  suggestion  had  not  been  made  Poland  woiiId> 
^  it  is  true,  have  remained  imdivided ;  but  would  have  fallen 
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*  as  a  whole  into  Russia's  hands.'     Undoubtedly  so :   if  the    ' 
German  Powers  had  not  only  abstained  from  spoiling  Poland, 
but  had  also  abstained  from  defending  her.     But  the  slightest 
united  demonstration  on  their  parts  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  stay  the  march  of  the  legions  of  Catharine,  to  preserve  to     ^ 
Poland  her  independence,  and  to  Europe   her  solid  barrier 
against  ih»  westward  pressure  of  die  Muscovite.    For  Austria 
there  is  really  no  excuse  ta  be  found  in  history  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  transactions.  •  For  Pno^sia  there  is  simply  this 
drfence  to  be  inade — of  which  our  Prussian  '{>rofbssor  can 
hardly  bei  blamed  for  making  the  most — ^  U  faut  que  je  vire/ 
'  Je  n'en  vok  pas  la  n&^essit^'  is  an  answer  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  most  impaptial  Prussian.    The  map  of  Europe 
is  the.  apolc^  of  Pmssia-^we  do  not  say  her  justification. 
Herr  von  Sybel,  indeed,  daringly  lays  down  the  principle  Aftt, 
'  ht  the  imfion  which  possesses  Breslau,  Posen^  and  Konigs^ 
^  b^,  there  is  only  one  safe  frontier,  and  this  nature  has 
'  marked  out  with  the  dearest  features ;  it  is  the  line  of  the 
'  Niemen,  the.Narew,   and  the  Vistula' — a  doctrine  which, 
as  his  French  critics  justly  remark,  has  as  much  of  efirontery 
as  the  most  reckless  aspirations  after  ^  natural  frontiers '  ever 
given  vent  to  by  the  politicians  of  their  country.    But  it  must 
at  all  events  be  conceded  that  the  intrusion  of  the  western 
provinces. of  old  Poland,  in  wedge-like  fashion,  between  the 
twQ  maia  portions  of  die  kingdom  of  Prussia,  must  have 
reduced  tiial  kingdom  to  utter  insignificance,  either  if  Poland 
had  been  a  reality,  or  if  Poland  became  a  substantial  portion 
of  Russia^    The  words  with  which  Von  Sybel  sums  up  the  case 
against  the  spoilers  at  the  end  of  hi»  third  volume,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  tiiree  of  them : — 

*  Thus  did  Poland  come  to  her  end ;  rendered  through  her  own 
sins  powerless  to  cope  with  her  armed  neighbonrs.  But  as  regards 
those  neighbours  themselves,  they  were  destined  to  learn  without 
del^  what  mortal  men  have  to  experience,  when  they  assume  the 
part  of  instruments  of  an  avenging  Providence.  They  now  saw 
themselves  at  the  goal  of  their  enterprise,  each  in  possession  of 
spacious  provinces  of  the  sacrificed  kingdom.  But  to  their  booty 
clang  inextricably  the  poison  both  of  their  own  sin  and  that  of 
others,  and  with  the  conquest,  when  they  were  in  the  act  to  seize  it, 
came  the  retribution.  It  came  through  the  bitter,  implacable  con- 
flict which  broke  out  between  them  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  which 
I  in  the  ooorse  of  it  became  deeper  and  more  violent  every  day,  and 
Aovr,  by  iiSB  sudden  outbreak,  was  destined  to  bring  the  crisis,  im- 
ipendiog  ^uooe^sive  years  over,  Europe,  to  an  unhappy  termination.' 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  260.) 


I ' 
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Art.  II. — Journals,  Conversations^  and  Essays  relating  to 
Ireland.  By  Nassau  William  Senior.  In  Two  Volumes, 
London:  1868. 

rpHESE  volumes^  which  we  may  briefly  describe  as  the  ^  Be- 
-^  ^  mains '  of  their  distinguished  auUior,  fall  properly  into 
two  Parts,  in  character  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  yet 
associated  by  a  common  subject.  The  first  Part  consists  of 
articles  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  kindred  questions,  con- 
tributed by  the  late  Mr.  Senior  on  different  occasions  to  tiiis 
Journal;  the  second,  of  papers,  hitherto  unpublished,  that 
record  his  individual  experiences  of  Ireland,  and  his  conver- 
sations with  a  variety  of  persons  on  subjects  relating  to  that 
country.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  read  the  Essays  without 
a  sentiment  of  legitimate  pride,  and  of  hopeful  though  not  vam- 
glorious  confidence.  Embracing,  as  they  do,  the  Irish  Question 
in  most  of  its  phases,  anticipating  many  of  the  l^islative  re- 
forms which  have  been  carried  out  in  Ireland  in  our  day, 
exposing  popular  fallacies  and  nostrums,  when  conflicting  with 
just  economic  views,  and,  on  other  points,  foreshadowing  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  broad  equity,  unhappily  not  accom- 
plished as  yet,  and  now  perhaps  incapable  of  accomplishment^ 
they  are  not  only  a  lasting  monument  of  Mr.  Senior's  sterling 
ability  and  wisdom,  but  prove  conclusively  that  the  Eidinburgh 
Review  has  been  faithful  to  its  mission  as  an  interpreter  of 
enlightened  opinion,  and  an  advocate  of  really  Liberal  doc- 
trines. If  the  material  and  social  progress  of  Ireland  has  been 
great  in  our  generation,  we  rejoice  to  think  that  Senior  laid 
down  its  conditions  in  these  pages ;  if  in  many  respects  die 
amending  hand  is  still  wanting  in  that  ill-fated  land,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  here  an  opportunitr 
of  indicating  the  want  and  of  pointing  out  the  remedy.  Yet 
regret,  not  the  less  genuine  because  not  without  consoling 
reflections,  is  mingled  with  our  self-gratulatory  feelings.  In 
Senior  we  mourned  a  valued  friend  as  well  as  an  honoured 
contributor;  and  this  book  reminds  us  with  sad  distinctness 
how  time,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  matured  the  general 
principles  which  this  Review  has  never  ceased  to  defend  fca 
two-thirds  of  a  century,  has  removed  from  us  those  who  first 
gave  these  principles  their  earnest  support,  and  advocated  them 
with  conspicuous  talent  With  Lord  Brougham  the  first  gene- 
ration of  our  fellow-labourers  has  passed  away ;  the  second,  in 
which  Senior  held  a  high  place,  has,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
disappeared ;  and,  as  we  contrast  the  enduring  lustre  shed  bj 
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many  of  them  on  the  domain  of  letters  with  the  short  span  of 
their  lives,  we  think  of  them  as  of  the  Lucretian  race,  where 
the  light  continued  though  its  bearers  vanished — 

'  Quasi  cursores  vitai'  lampada  tradunt/ 

The  second  part  of  these  volumes,  however,  may  be  more 
intereiting  to  the  general  reader  than  the  Essays,  wise  and 
valuable  as  they  are.  The  experiences  and  conversations  we 
have  referred  to  give  us  a  striking  picture  of  Ireland  and  her 
condition  during  the  critical  period  of  the  last  sixteen  years, 
and  yield  an  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  almost  un- 
equalled for  its  rich  variety.  They  contain  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Senior  himself  with  respect  to  the  social  state  of  the  coun- 
try, to  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  to  the 
tendencies  and  character  of  the  people,  made  during  long  and 
frequent  visits ;  and  they  record  the  sentiments  of  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  expressed  unreservedly  on  the  same  matters. 
The  facts  and  opinions  thus  obtained  have  a  peculiar  value 
owing  to  the  acuteness  of  their  collector,  and  the  intelligence 
and  the  knowledge  of  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact :  and  this  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  views  of 
Ireland  in  our  day  presented  in  a  number  of  different  aspects. 
We  find  in  it  what  the  author  thought  worthy  of  note  as  he 
travelled  through  the  island,  and  the  reflections  of  such  emi- 
nent men  as  the  late  Archbishop  Whately,  Lords  Rosse  and 
Monteagle,  on  the  general  progress,  the  material  condition, 
the  religious  discords,  the  agrarian  disorders,  the  educational 
want5,  and  the  political  requirements  of  Ireland  during  the 
last  few  years ;  and  we  see,  moreover,  collected  from  the  lips 
of  eye-witnesses,  a  complete  account  of  the  working  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  in  their  most  practical  and  minute 
details,  of  the  mutual  relations  of  its  diiferent  classes,  and  of 
the  results  of  the  memorable  changes  which  have  passed  over 
it  in  our  generation.  On  the  whole,  while  we  can  refer  to  the 
Essays  as  a  mine  of  sound  thought  on  Irish  afiairs,  the  Jour- 
nals and  Conversations  form  a  repository  of  attractive  research 
and  keen  observation  in  the  same  field,  more  vivid  and  ani- 
mated, and  not  less  valuable.  One  circumstance,  however, 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  regard  these  discussions 
as  the  materials  of  a  full  description  of  Ireland  in  our  time. 
Unhappily,  as  is  too  well  known,  Ireland  is  separated  into  two 
nations,  the  one  Protestant  and  half- Anglicised,  the  other  Ca- 
tholic and  half  Celtic ;  the  one  that  of  the  noble  and  squire,  of 
the  Church  Establishment  and  of  Castle  dependents,  the  other 
that  of  the  peasantry  and  their  priesthood  ;  and  the  ideas,  the 
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aspirations^  and  the  traditions  of  each  are  diffiar^it  and  era 
antagonistic.  The  society  into  which  Mr.  Senior  was  thrown  be- 
longed ahnost  entirely  to  the  upper  nation ;  few  only  of  tfaoee 
with  whom  he  conyersed  understood  the  real  character  of  the 
lower,  or  could  enter  into  its  feelings  thoroughly ;  and  fais 
book  accordingly  in  this  respect  betrays  some  traces  of  a  want 
of  insight  and  here  and  there  is  deficient  in  sympathy.  , 

The  period  comprised  in  these  volumes  extenas  over  the  last 
twenty-five  years.     For  Ireland  it  has  been  a  memorable  era, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  her  chequered  history.    It  wit- 
nessed the  close  of  the  O'Connell  a^^tation,  the  great  famme(^ 
1846-7,  the  short-lived  rebellion  of  1848,  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  country  in   wealth   concurring  with  the  exodus  of  tbe 
people,  the  gradual  cessation  of  much  social  disorder,  the  wi- 
cessful  efforts  of  Imperial  legislation  to  promote  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  yet,  synchronising  with. this,  tie 
marked  development  of  certain  forms  of  popular  discontent, 
and  of  ill-defined  but  widespread  disaffection.      Considered 
broadly,  it  was  a  period  of  material  progress  in  whidi  ^ 
relations  of  the  agricultural  classes  improved  greatly,  with 
happy  economic  and  social  results,  and  yet  a  period  of  moni 
disturbance,  in  which  the  antipathy  of  the  mass  of  Irishmen  t» 
British  rule  was  not  lessened,  and  in  which  local  and  elafi 
hatreds  deepened  sometimes  into  national  animosity.    These 
volumes  notice  this  revolution  fully,  and  form  a  most  yalo- 
able   commentary  on  it.      More  clearly,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  writer.  Senior  perceived  and  indicated  the  vices  of  the 
former  landed  system  of  Ireland,  the  existence  of  which  wtf 
ruinous  to  the  country,  and  the  great  change  in  which  since 
1846  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  her  progress.      In  the 
Essays  he  pointed  out  ably  how,  when  the  soil  of  Ireland  had 
come  to  be  shared  between  a  large  proprietary  on  the  one 
hand — in  many  instances  improvident  and  embarrassed— and 
a  pauper  peasantry  upon  the  other,  struggling  with  each  other 
for  the  means  of  subsistence^  the  results  inevitably  were  that 
rent  was  forced  up  by  competition  to  a  starvation  point;  that 
landowners  were  neither  under  the  necessity  of  laying  oat 
capital  on  their  estates,  nor  often  had  an  opportunity  to  do  floi 
that  most  of  the  improvements  added  to  the  soil  were,  in  this 
state  of  things,  effected  by  the  tenantry,  and  were  continually 
liable  to  confiscation ;  that  agrarian  crime  and  social  disorder 
were  the  natural  accompaniments  of  these  relations ;  and  that 
these  evils  would  continue  and  increase  until  the  proportioo 
between  peculation  and  capital  should  be  more  safely  adjusted. 
And  with  true  wisdom  he  said  beforehand  that  the  chiff 
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renedj  was  to  be  found,  not  in  sehemoB  for  tampering  with 
the  righte  of  ^Nxyperty,  or  of  wastmg-  millions  in  planting  the 
bogs  of  Ireland  with  a  cottier  peasantry,  but  in  large  and  widely 
dinused  emigration : — 

*U  the  agricultaral  population  of  the  ^greater  part  of  Ireland  is 
three  times  as  large  as  can  be  profitably  employed  in  cultiyating, 
with  the  existing  amount  of  capital,  the  quantity  of  land  now  in 
cultivation, — if,  in  the  districts  where  that  surplus  population  is 
found,  no  one,  except  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  so  rare 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  nonexistent,  can  profitably  or  even 
safely  reclaim  land  now  waste,  or  apply  fresh  capital  to  the  land 
already  in  cultivation, — if  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  by 
the  Government  would  afford  only  a  slow  and  very  partial  relief, 
and  by  rendering  possible  a  still  further  increase  of  population 
night  in  its  ultimate  results  act  as  a  poison  instead  of  a  medicine, — 
if,  under  the  pressure  of  poor-rates,  every  month  more  and  more 
tenancies  are  abandoned  and  more  and  more  fields  lie  waste,  leaving 
tlje  burden  more  and  more  concentrated  on  the  occupiers  and  the 
landlords  who  still  stand  their  ground, — if,  under  the  double  oper.v 
tion  of  increased  pauperism  and  diminished  employment,  the  popu- 
lation which  last  year  was  only  three  times,  may  next  year  be  four 
times,  and  the  year  after  be  five  times,  as  great  as  is  wanted, — what 
possible  resource  can  there  be  except  to  diminish  the  number  of 
people  ;  since,  while  that  number  continues  to  increase,  the  demand 
for  their  labour  is  impossible  ? ' 

Irish  landlords,  from  their  historical  antecedents — ^in  some 
instances  owing  to  their  abuse  of  the  power  incident  to  their 
position,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  society 
into  which  Ireland  had  fallen — were  formerly  exposed  to  a 
great  deal  of  obloquy,  and  still  are  so  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Mr.  Senior  always  set  himself  against  clamour,  most  unjust 
when  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  class.  This  passage,  written 
4n  1846)  deserves  attention  at  this  moment,  when  the  rights  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland  are  assailed  by  the  most  absurd  and 
•dangerous  theories : — 

^  '^The  English  public  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  an 
Irish -landlord  that  the  tenants  and  cottiers  on  his  estate  are  not  as 
comfortable  as  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  Yorkshire.  They  forget 
the  capital  of  the  Torkshireman.  It  is  not  so  much  the  material 
capital — the  money  and  live  and  dead  stock  of  the  tenant,  as  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capital — the  skill  and  industry  and  submission 
to  law,  both  of  farmers  and  labourers — which  produce  the  com- 
fort of  the  unpauperised  districts  of  England.  Take  away  these 
elements  of  prosperity — cut  up  Yorkshire  into  holdings  of  from  six 
to  twelve  acres, — let  its  population,  instead  of  being  collected  in 
towns,  be  spread  over  the  country,  deprive  them  of  diligence  and  of 
skill,  let  neither  property  nor  life  be  secure — and  then  see  whether 
the  landlord  can  make  them  comfortable.* 
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The  events  of  1846-8  broke  up  the  old  landed  system  of 
Ireland,  uprooted  immense  masses  of  the  cottier  peasantry 
from  the  soil  on  which  thej  had  fastened,  and  threw  them 
upon  the  State  for  support,  deranged  the  relations  of  the 
landed  classes,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  pro- 
prietors already  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  During  that 
crisis  of  a  nation's  agony,  when  statesmen  beheld  with  awe 
the  up-rising  of  legions  of  paupers  who  threatened  to  absorb 
the  wealth  and  whole  resources  of  the  country ;  and  when^ 
splendid  as  was  the  charity  of  the  Empire,  selfish  dies  were 
heard  that,  whatever  the  burden,  the  land  of  Ireland  should 
be  made  to  bear  it.  Senior  gave  counsel  which,  as  we  look 
back,  strikes  us  forcibly  for  its  farsighted  wisdom.  He  showed 
plainly  that  emigration  was  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  <^ 
things ;  that  a  system  of  general  relief  without  a  check  would 
destroy  the  country  and  corrupt  society ;  that  while  provision 
must  be  made  for  want,  the  claims  of  property  should  be 
respected ;  and  that  plans  of  confiscating  the  estates  of  the 
landlords  and  converting  the  tenantry  into  freeholders  could 
only  end  in  lamentable  failure.  This  passage  is  to  the  point 
now,  when  we  are  told  that  the  panacea  for  Ireland  is  to  take 
away  from  the  owners  their  lands  and  to  give  them  to  the 
occupiers  at  a  quit  rent,  or  when  plausible  schemes  are  pot 
forward  to  force  the  growth  of  a  peasant  proprietary  :— 

'  We  admit  most  fully  the  beneficial  moral  influence  of  property, 
especially  of  landed  property.  We  believe  that  if  we  could  rec^ 
into  existence  the  English  yeoman,  we  should  add  to  our  social 
system  a  most  valuable  member.  We  believe  that  the  remnaots 
of  that  race,  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  statesmen,  are  the 
best  agricultural  population  in  Great  Britain.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  such  a  peasantry  will  not  multiply  and  subdivide,  we 
must  consider  the  means  by  which  such  results  are  to  be  pro* 
moted  .  .  .  Will  such  a  people  as  the  Irish,  having  by  their  si^ 
the  priest  living  on  marriage  dues  and  christenings,  defer  marriage^ 
or  restrict  the  number  of  children  in  their  families  ?  Will  thej  save^ 
to  set  up  their  children  in  other  farms  or  in  other  businesses?  •  •  • 
Keep  them  in  Ireland,  and  in  a  generation  or  two,  probably  much 
sooner,  they  will  be  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now,  only  doubled 
in  numbers.  As  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  subdivision  it  would  be 
a  nullity.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  leaseholder  or  tenant-at-will  .  .  . 
we  •  see  that  it  goes  on  in  spite  of  a  repression  which  is  often 
complained  of  as  too  severe.  How  is  a  proprietor  to  be  checked  ? 
By  whom  is  the  law  to  be  enforced  ?  By  public  officers  we  sop- 
pose.  And  will  men  performing  a  mere  public  duty  exercise 
a  vigilance  and  seventy  which  his  own  interest  and  that  of  hi» 
descendants  will  not  tempt  the  reversioner  to  exert  and  undergo?' 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  is  attested  by  a  number  of 
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instances  in  these  volumes  in  which  lands  let  for  very  long 
terms  at  nominal  rents — that  is^  in  which  the  tenant  was  almost 
absolute  owner — became^  under  the  old  system  in  Ireland,  the 
crowded  warrens  of  a  pauper  population.  It  will  not  be 
doubted  by  those  acquainted  with  uie  Crown  lands  of  Ireland 
in  former  times,  the  refuge  of  squatters  who  paid  nothings 
but  multiplied  in  masses  of  wretchedness  on  the  soil. 

Senior  vindicated  on  economic  grounds  the  value  of  land- 
owners as  a  class ;  and,  where  a  judicious  Poor-law  exists  con- 
trolling but  not  consuming  property,  we  think  his  arguments 
perfectly  correct.     He  put  them  to  Lord  Monteagle  thus : — 

'If  there  was  no  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  limit  the  number  of 
the  occupants  of  land,  it  would  be  tenanted  by  all  whom  it  coald 
maintain,  just  as  a  warren  is  tenanted  by  all  the  rabbits  that  it  can 
feed.  Competition  would  force  them  to  use  the  food  that  was  most 
abundant,  every  failure  of  a  crop  would  produce  a  famine;  they 
would  have  no  surplus  produce,  and  therefore  no  division  of  labour, 
DO  manufactures,  except  the  coarse  clothing  and  furniture  which 
each  family  must  produce  for  itself,  no  separation  of  ranks,  no  lite- 
rature, in  short,  no  civilisation.  ...  To  prevent  all  this,  Providence 
created  landlords — a  class  of  persons  whose  interest  it  is  that  the 
land  should  produce  as  large  as  possible  an  amount  of  surplus  pro« 
duce,  and  for  that  purpose  should  be  occupied  by  only  the  number 
of  persons  necessary  to  enable  it  to  produce  the  largest  possible 
amount  beyond  their  own  subsistence.* 

The  former  landed  system  of  Ireland  has  been  wonderfully 
changed  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  swarms  of  the 
pauper  peasantry  have  vanished ;  the  land  has  been  opened  to 
a  better  husbandry ;  a  new  race  of  prosperous  i^riculturists 
has  taken  possession  of  considerable  tracts ;  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  has  swept  away  a  large  number  of  insolvent 
proprietors.  The  effects  of  the  change  have  not  been  doubt- 
mi  ;  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  immensely ;  the 
economic  basis  of  society  is  more  safe ;  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  are  placed  in  less  unfortunate  relations  to  each 
<^er ;  and  agranan  crimes,  in  their  various  forms,  have  in  a 
remarkable  degree  diminished.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
too  many  traces  of  the  old  mischiefe  are  still  apparent ;  nor  is 
tne  landed  system  of  Ireland,  on  the  sound  state  of  which  the 
^ell  being  of  the  nation  in  a  great  measure  depends,  in  an 
altogether  healthy  condition.  The  land  is  still,  over  a  large 
extent,  held  by  small  farmers  under  precarious  tenures ;  the 
competition  for  it  is  still  excessive.  In  these  circumstances 
Joe  rate  of  rent  is  still  sometimes  '  too  high  to  let  live ; '  the 
«adlords  are  usually  able  to  throw  on  the  tenantry  the  charge 
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of  improving  the  soil ;  the  tenantiT'  have  nfo  setjiirity  for  tSiese 
improvements ;  and  the  local  customs  do  ndt  6iikt  T^piiiob  in 
this  country  lussure  a  tenant  a  return  for  a  reitoonable  outlay 
on  his  farm.  The  result  is  that  the  relations  betwecm  the 
landlord  classes,  though  better  than  they  were^  are,  ixi  too  nuiny 
instances,  still  unkindly ;  and  that  ire  hear  too  often  of  radi 
rents,  of  arbitrary  evictions,  of  tJie  appropriation  of  the  fimitB 
of  the  industry  of  tenants  at  will  by  landlords  not  ashamed  to 
despoil  diem.  And  if  we  add  to  all  this  that  old  animosities, 
the  consequences  of  the  ascendancy  of  race  and  sect,  stBl 
rankle  in  society  in  Ireland,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  sonw 
ill-will,  some  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion,  still 
divide  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  though,  as  the 
returns  of  crime  prove,  these  sentiments  are  without  doubt 
declining.  We  must  not  be  surprised  if  one  cites  is  somewhat 
disposed  to  domineer,  and  to  strain  too.  far  its  proprietarj 
rights,  and  that  the  other  is  still  inclined  to  consider  itself 
aggrieved  and  oppressed,  to  remember  the  teaching  of  Itibbcm 
Societies,  to  resent  unduly  acts  of  injustice,  to  listen  to  agi- 
tators who  flatter  its  passions,  to  'sympathise  with  a  cry  again&t 
property. 

Evidences  of  this  state  of  things  are  to  be  found  abundantly 
in  these  volumes,  and  are  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  theooL 
Though  perhaps  some  of  the  witnesses  quoted  by  Mr.  Senior 
exaggerated  the  vindictive  passions  of  tiie  Irish  peasantry,  at 
least  as  they  have  been  displayed  of  late,  as  is  not  unnatural 
amongst  a  «lass  of  men  continually  exposed  to  a  bullet  frtm 
behind  a  hedge  or  a  nocturnal  attack  on  a  dwelling-h^uae.  1^ 
instance,  even  in  1862,  Lord  Rosse  thought  that  the  SibboB 
Code  was  prevalent  in  the  Bang's  County,  a  notion  we  belkfve 
to  be  incorrect. 

*  *The  Ribbon  Code  (said  one  of  his  friends  with  his  fall  approval) 
reoognises  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  pay  rent^  6ttt 
no  other  obligation.  It  resents  all  interference  by  the  landlord  la 
the  use  of  the  land.  To  throw  farms  together  is  an  offence ;  t^ 
prevent  subletting  is  an  offence ;  to  prevent  the  admisaion  of  lodgan 
is  an  offence.  In  fact  every  act  of  ownership  is  an  offeno^  aai 
consequently  all  improvement ;  and  it  treats  all  accomplices  as  prink 
cipals.  The  man  who  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  or  who  buys  a  cow  which  has  been  distrained,  is  held  as 
guilty  as  the  evictor,  or  the  distrainer.* 

A  fairer  account  of  the  ill-will  which,  to  a  certain  extent 
and  in  some  places,  still  incites  the  Irish  tenant  against  his 
landlord,  and  of  the  true  character  of  agrarian  crimes,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  remarks  of  a  most  intelligent  country 
gentleman : — 
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^I  deny  that  the  Iriah  are  a  BaQguinarj  people*  ...  The  English 
ruffian  murders  for  money.  .  .  The  IrUhmaa  murders  patriotically. 
He  murders  to  assert  and  to  enforce  a  principle-^that  the  land  which 
the  peasant  has  reclaimed  from  the  hog,  the  cahin  which  he  has 
built,  and  the  trees  which  he  has  planted  are  his  own,  subject  to  the 
landlord's  right,  hy  law,  to  exact  a  rent  for  the  results  of  another 
man's  labour.  In  general,  he  pays  that  rent,  generally  he  exerts 
himself  to  pay  it,  even  when  payment  is  difficult  to  him.  But  he 
resoWes  not  to  be  dispossessed.  He  joins  a  Ribbon  lodge,  and  opposes 
to  the  combination  of  the  rich  the  combination  of  the  poor.  .  .  • 
If  I  had  been  born  an  Irish  peasant,  and  had  been  brought  upln  the 
ignorance  and  in  the  prejudices  of  an  Irish  peasant,  or  taught  as  he 
has  been,  I  should  {Probably  have  been  a  Bibbon-man  myself.' 

The  sympathy  of  the  Irish  with  agrarian  crime  has  been 
often  condemned  as  especially  atrocious.  But  the  fact  is, 
though  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  it,  that  men  are  apt 
to  deal  very  lightly  with  the  value  of  human  life,  under  a  sense 
of  wrong  or  under  the  influence  of  a  ruling  idea.  The  whole- 
sale murders  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  not  the  result  of 
sanguinary  passions,  but  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  Church. 
The  bloodthirsty  acts  of  the  French  Bevolution  were  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  their  authors,  and  are  justified  by  some  of  their 
bistorians,  by  a  theory.  The  brutal  assassinations  at  Sheffield 
and  elsewhere  of  workmen*  by  their  fellow-workmen  are  re- 
garded by  those  who  conmdt  them  as  the  penalty  due  to  a 
breach  of  Trades  Unionism.  These  are  detestable  doctrines 
and  very  fatal  errors.  Murder  is  murder,  however  it  be  dis- 
guised ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  aberration  of  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  a  people  when  crimes  can  be  oonunitted  with  impunity. 
An  attempt  is  made  by  one  of  Mr.  Senior's  friends  to  explain 
away  this  dreadful  propensity  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  the 
following  terms,  but  we  retain  the  conviction  that  respect  for 
life  and  respect  for  property  arc  inseparable  from  the  weU-being 
and  honour  of  a  nation. 

^What  is  called  sympathy  for  crime  (said  De  Yere)  has  been 
mnch  misrepresented.  The  heart  of  the  people  is  sound — ^there  is 
no  general  agrarian  conspiracy.  I  am  no  believer  in  a  general 
Ribbon  conspiracy.  There  is,  indeed,  a  moral  infection  in  crime. 
One  begets  another  similar  to  itself,  and  the  most  atrocious  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  imitated.  There  is  little  sympathy  for  crime, 
hot  much  sympathy  for  the  criminal.  The  Catliolic  peasantry 
•  .  .  .  abhor  the  crime,  but  feel  the  strongest  compassion  for 
the  criminal.  They  have  little  sympathy  for  "the  law."  This 
is  not  surprising.  The  law,  for  centuries,  has  persecuted  and 
oppressed  them.  There  is,  now,  little  to  complain  of  in  the  state 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  justly  and  humanely  administered;  but  the 
change  is  too  recent  to  earn  the  instant  gratitude  of  the  people.' 
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Mr.  Senior  himself  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  excuse  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Too  often,  owing  to 
ignorance  or  tradition,  they  oppose  improvement,  and  are  sus- 
picious of  their  landlords ;  they  cling  with  the  tenacity  of  a  tribe 
to  the  soil ;  they  irritate  those  who  would  better  their  condition. 
The  following  description  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
managing  landed  property  in  Ireland,  even  at  the  present  time, 
may  be  overcoloured,  but  it  is  not  without  some  d^ree  d 
truth: — 

'  There  are  three  ways  of  dealing  with  land  in  Ireland.  One  is 
the  laissez  aUer  system — to  take  the  old  rents,  submit  to  the  dd 
arrears^  and  leave  the  tenants  to  themselves.  It  ruins  the  |Rt>- 
perty,  and  it  degrades  the  people,  but  it  is  the  only  popular  ooe. 
Another  is  to  exact  as  high  rents  as  you  can,  and  to  require  them 
to  be  punctually  paid ;  but,  subject  thereto,  to  let  the  people  treat 
the  land  as  they  like.  This  conduct  is  not  popular,  but  it  is 
tolerated  ;  it  is  in  fact  expected.  The  third  course  is  to  stimoUte 
the  tenants  by  exacting  the  full  value  of  the  land,  but  to  retam  to 
the  land  a  large  part  of  those  rents  in  the  form  of  road-making, 
drainage,  lime-burning,  consolidation  offarm$^  building  houses,  aini 
the  introduction  of  good  breeding  stock — in  short,  to  be  an  improver. 
This  is  not  tolerated.* 

But  there  are  faults,  too,  on  the  side  of  the  landlords. 
They  are  in  general  averse  to  granting  leases ;  they  are  prcme 
to  consider  their  estates  as  ^  their  own,'  veithout  regard  to  the 
human  beings  upon  them ;  they  sometimes  treat  the  peasantry 
as  serfs  and  advocate  repression  and  severity ;  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  harshness  in  their  sentiments  we  should  not  find  in 
the  same  class  in  England.  Even  an  enlightened  thinker  like 
Lord  Rosse  could  see  nothing  at  fault  in  Ireland  but  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  coercion ;  his  only  policy  was  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  authority  : — 

'  **  In  the  first  place  I  would  disarm  the  people.  ...  I  would  then 
reform  the  stipendiary  magistracy.  ...  I  would  endeavour  to  ex- 
tend the  field  of  summary  convictions ;  juries  are  only  fit  for  coun- 
tries in  which  the  people  are  the  friends  of  the  law."  <'  All  joiff 
measures,"  I  said,  '*  are  measures  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  crime.'' . . .  '*  The  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,'*  answered 
Lord  Rosse,  "  are  all  that  we  want" ' 

• 

The  landlords,  moreover,  in  some  instances,  disregard  duties 
they  should  certainly  perform.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  die  following: — 

*The  country  gentlemen  are  all  Tories,  and  an  Irish  Tory  n 
much  more  under  the  influence  of  the  heads  of  his  party  than  aa 
English  one.  Their  neglect  of  education  is  absolutely  monstrous ; 
they  establish   no   schools,   they  assist  no   schools,  they  visit  do 
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schools.  Thej  act  as  if  the  education,  and  therefore  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  their  own  tenants  and 
labourers,  were  matters  utterly  indifferent  to  them.  .  .  .  They  have 
little  sympathy  with  their  people,  little  sense  of  responsibility  to  them. 
They  wonder  at  the  hostility  of  the  priests  ....  and  yet  in  the 
struggle  the  landlords  take  not  the  slightest  pains  to  get  the  support 
of  the  third  party,  and  the  most  important  one — the  peasants.' 

What  is  to  be  done  then  to  remove  the  evils  still  affecting 
the  landed  system  of  Ireland  ?  What  is  to  be  done  to  miti- 
gate the  ill-will  still  lingering  between  the  owner  and  oc- 
cupier of  the  soil,  to  lessen  the  mischief  of  precarious  tenures, 
to  prevent  improvements  done  by  the  tenant  from  being  con- 
fiscated by  his  landlord,  to  quicken  the  industry  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  ?  We  lay  aside  ^  heroical  remedies,' — schemes  of 
forming  a  vast  peasant  proprietary  by  despoiling  landowners 
of  their  possessions,  or  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  State. 
We  must  rely  much  on  indirect  means,  on  the  removal  of  the 
sectarian  ascendancy  which  injures  all  social  relations  in  Ire- 
land, but  especially  that  of  the  landed  classes,  on  education, 
on  the  increase  of  capital,  on  the  gradual  diffusion  of  new 
ideas.  But  improvements  effected  by  the  tenantry  in  Ireland 
might,  we  think,  be  protected  by  positive  enactment ;  and  an 
attempt,  perhaps,  might  be  wisely  made  to  discourage  the 
system  of  precarious  tenures  by  facilitating  legal  remedies 
where  leases  exist  and  impeding  them  in  the  case  of  tenancies 
at  will  Such  measures  would  only  satisfy  justice ;  they  would 
interfere  with  no  right  of  property ;  and  they  would  give  the 
Irish  tenajtt  a  security  to  which  he  has  an  equitable  claim,  not 
yet,  unhappily,  recognised  by  law.  A  Bill,  with  the  first 
object  in  view,  was  introduced  by  Lord  Russell's  Government, 
but  met  the  fate  of  his  Administration ;  the  second  object  is 
in  part  aimed  at  in  a  well-considered  BUI  proposed  by  Lord 
Clanricarde.  Senior,  rigid  economist  as  he  was,  saw  that  some 
legislation  of  the  kind  was  advisable : — 

*  I  suggested  to  L.  Y.  the  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by  me 
of  creating  a  tribunal  which,  on  the  eviction  of  a  tenant  for  any 
cause,  except  breach  of  covenant  or  nonpayment  of  rent,  should  be 
empowered  to  judge  what,  if  any,  compensation  should  be  paid  to 
him.  .  .  .  The  Irish  landlords  (I  said),  partly  politically,  and  partly 
to  obtain  additional  rent  by  means  of  the  potato,  encouraged,  or 
(what  was  enough  without  active  encouragement)  permitted,  sub- 
division and  the  increase  of  population.  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
from  4,088,226  in  1792,  rose  to  8,175,124  in  1841.  The  landlords 
were  anable,  or  unwilling,  to  expend  money  on  their  estates.  They 
allowed  the  tenants  themselves  to  make  the  provision — by  building 
'ftnd  reclaiming  land,  from  its  original  state  of  bog,  or  heather,  or 
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stony  field — necessary  to  lodge  and  feed  this  increased  popnlatioii. 
It  is  thus  that  many  estates  have  been  created,  and  almoet  all  faft?e 
been  enlarged,  by  generation  after  generation  of  tenants  without 
assistance.  It  was  the  tenants  who  made  the  barony  of  Femej, 
originally  worth  3,000/.  a  year,  worth  50,000/.  a  year.  .  .  .  It  is  to 
meet  cases  like  these  that  I  propose  my  tribunaL' 

If,  however,  the  wealth  of  Ireland  has  increased  in  a  re- 
markable degree  of  late  years,  and  if,  though  not  what  we 
might  have  hoped,  her  socual  progress  has  been  considerable,  t 
corresponding  improvement  has  not  taken  place  in  the  potitical 
condition  and  feelings  of  the  nation.  All  classes,  especiaUy 
the  lower  classes,  are  decidedly  better  off  than  they  were ;  hot 
disaffection,  and  a  blind  dislike  of  the  Imperial  role,  has  hanUj 
diminished ;  the  agrarian  war  against  the  landed  proprietary 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  succeeded  by  discontent,  vagM 
and  aimless,  but  general ;  and  the  religious  discord,  which  at 
all  times  has  been  the  peculiar  curse  of  the  country,  is  po- 
bably  as  fierce  and  deep  as  ever.  As  we  look  back  at  the  last 
twenty  years  we  see  material  prosperity  grow,  but  nKoil 
disorder  not  decline,  nay,  in  some  respects,  it  has  become  moi^ 
threatening,  because  more  widely  difRised  and  national.  This 
sketch  of  Ireland  in  1858  is,  we  beheve,  accurate  in  the  main 
at  this  hour : — 

^  Materially  (he  said)  the  country  is  much  improved  since  y<» 
were  here  in  1852.  The  people  are  better  lodged,  better  clothed, 
and  better  educated.  Wages  have  risen  twenty  per  cent.  .  .  .  The 
poor-rate  is  ten  pence  in  the  pound.  .  .  .  Agriculture  is  improved 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  potato ;  land  rises  in  )>rice  eveij 
year.  And  yet  the  moral  improvement  is  not  obvious.  DisaffectioB 
to  the  English  Government  is  as  deep  and  wide  as  ever  it  wa& 
The  mass  of  the  people  sympathised  with  the  French,  sympathised 
with  the  Americans,  sympathised  with  the  Russians,  sympathised 
even  with  the  Sepoys.  .  .  .  The  anti -English' feeling  is  such  UuU 
no  one  who  has  held  office  has  any  chance  with  a  popular  Irish  con- 
stituency. .  .  .  Religious  animosity  rages  more  fierce  than  ever.' 

Notwithstanding  Emancipation  too,  and  the  policy  of  conci- 
liation ever  since  pursued  by  Liberal  Governments  to  the 
Irish  Catholics,  the  distinction  between  the  religious  coth 
munioDS,  at  least  in  the  social  relations  of  life,  is  almost  as 
strongly  marked  as  of  old : — 

'  '*  I  see  as  much  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  (he  answered)  as  I 
can,  but  still  it  is  so  little  that  I  can  scarcely  answer  you.  The 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  appear  to  wish  to  mix  much  with  tlie 
Protestants,  and  the  Protestants  rather  avoid  them.  The  presence 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  is  felt  by  many  as  a  gme.  Some  topics  most 
be  avoided,  some  opinions  suppressed.     The  host  whispers  to  bit 
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Protestant  friends  tliat  there  is  a  Boman  Catholic  present."  <'  Has 
this  mutual  dislike  (I  asked)  increased  or  diminished  during  the 
sixteen  years  that  you  have  inhabited  Ireland  ?"  "I  am  inclined  to 
think  "  (he  replied)  that  it  has  increased." ' 

The  following,  however,  is  certainly  true  : — 

<  **  Do  you  consider  (I  asked)  the  state  of  the  country  more  or  less 
dangerous  than  it  was  ?  Have  the  chances  of  rebellion,  or  of  exten- 
sive disturbance  increased  or  diminished  ?  "  **1  think  (he  answered) 
they  have  diminished,  and  are  diminishing.  I  think  that  the  ma- 
terial improvement  more  than  counterbalances  the  moral  deterlora-' 
tion." ' 

Disaffection  in  Ireland  has,  no  doubt,  been  stimulated  by 
thq  passions  engendered  through  the  great  emigration  from 
1847  to  the   present  time,  and  by  contact  wiSi  Amerioan 
sentiment,  the  immediate  origin   of  the  Fenian  conspiracy.) 
Religious  animosities,  too,  have  been  quickened  by  the  un-^ 
happy  results  of  the  Papal  aggression,  and  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Ronum  Caliiolic  hierarchy  in  Ireland,   never  so  de* 
spotic,  baughty,  and  uncompromising  as  it  has  beeu  during 
the  last  twenty  years.     Something,  also,  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality  all  over  Europe 
more  or  less  affecting  Irish  opinion,  and  something  to   the 
marked  divergence  of  popular  feeling  in  England  and  Ireland 
upon  the  Papal  and  Italian  questions.     But  the  main  and 
enduring  causes,  we  believe,  of  the  discontent  and  religious 
dissensions  still  a^tating  society  in  Ireland  to  its  depths,  are 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  the  train 
of  mischiefs  inevitably  resulting  from  it.     The  Established 
Church  still   recalls  the  memories  of   ancient  conquest  and 
confiscation,  still  creates  a  false  and  grievous  ascendancy,  is 
still  from  its  position   aggressive;    and  continues  to  alienate 
from  the   State,  and  to  irritate  the  mass  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  who  feel  the  wr6ng  only  the  more  keenly  as  they 
increase  in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  power.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  strong  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  resents  bitterly  its  leg£j  inferiority ;  it  is  hostUe  to 
every  Imperial  influence ;   it  is  at  least  as  aggressive   as  its 
rival;  and  its  priesthood,  from  sentiment  and  interest  alike, 
in  disaccord  vnth  the  order  of  things  and  institutions  amidst 
which  they  live,  at  once  powerfiiUy  influence  their  flocks,  and 
in  turn  are  powerfully  influenced  by  them,  whatever  may  be 
their  passions  or  tendencies.     Hence  the  deep  discontent  and 
sectc^ian  strife  continuing  in  full  force  in  Ireland,  springing 
from  sources  clearly  defined,  and  perhaps  only  increased  by 
material  progress  and  soci^  improvement. 
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This  state  of  thin^  has  been  so  often  described  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Mr.  Senior  thus  pointed  out 
how  the  Established  Church  provoked  general  disaffection 
and  ill-will:  — 

'  We  have  said  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Ireland  is  both  id 
injury  and  an  insult  As  an  insult  it  has  no  parallel  in  histonr. 
Oppression  and  robbery  in  matters  eonnected  with  religion  luTe 
been  unhappily  frequent,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  oppressed  aod 
robbed  have  been  the  minority.  That  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  a  gi*eat  country  ahould  appropriate  to  themselves  the  endowment 
originally  provided  for  all  their  countrymen ;  that,  without  eTeo 
condescending  to  inquire  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  congregs- 
tion  of  their  own  persuasion  to  profit  by  them,  they  should  seize  the 
revenues  of  every  benefice,  should  divert  them  from  their  prerioos 
application,  and  should  band  them  over  to  an  incumbent  of  their 
own,  to  be  wasted  as  a  sinecure,  if  they  were  not  wanted  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty — this  is  a  treatment  of  which  the  contamelj 
stings  more  sharply  even  than  the  injustice.' 

Contrast  with  this  the  position  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
with  their  immense  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  nation : — 

'  They  belong  to  the  peasants  by  birth  ;  they  are  connected  witli 
them  by  social  intercourse ;  and  they  come  little  in  contact  with 
any  others,  either  during  their  education  or  during  their  ministry. 
The  only  public  opinion  which  they  fear  is  that  of  their  own  coo- 
gregations  and  of  their  own  body ;  and  there  certainly  is  nothing 
in  their  position  to  make  them  less  hostile  than  those  around  thoa 
to  the  institutions  of  their  country.  They  owe  nothing  to  the 
existing  law.  The  theory  of  that  law  is  that  there  is  in  IreUnd 
neither  a  Catholic  laity  nor  a  Catholic  priesthood.  It  does  do( 
secure  them  in  their  revenues  or  in  their  benefices ;  they  have  lo 
property  for  it  to  protect;  they  have  no  families  whom  its  sab- 
division  might  ruin ;  it  ofiers  no  prizes  to  their  vanity  or  their 
ambition.  They  feel  more  deeply  than  any  other  portion  of  tbe 
people  the  recollections  of  old  and  the  presence  of  existing  wrongs. 
Their  predecessors  were  legally  murdered,  and  they  see  every  dsj 
the  churches  and  cathedrals  from  which  their  predecessors  were 
expelled.  While  they  are  forced  to  wring  their  subsistence  from  a 
half-starved  peasantry,  they  see  in  every  benefice  an  Anglican  in- 
cumbent  enjoying,  often  for  doing  nothing,  or  what  they  believe  to 
be  worse  than  nothing,  the  parsonage,  the  glebe,  and  the  revennt: 
which  they  think  ought  to  belong  to  themselves.' 

The  consequences  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical settlement  of  Ireland  appear  in  numerous  passages  of 
these  volumes.  We  must  remarK^  however,  that  most  of  tbe 
witnesses  cited  by  Mr.  Senior  were  of  the  dominant  Church;  anJ 
the  evidence  on  one  side  is  excessive.  The  following  is  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Protestant  ascendancy^  the  genuine  fruit  of  the 
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Irish  Establishment ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  believe  not  unnaturally  that  the  State  is  animated 
by  the  same  spirit : — 

'Look  at  Maynooth.  The  priests  have  become  worse  and  worse, 
more  and  more  disalTected,  ever  since  its  institution.  Nothing  is  to 
be  done  by  trying  to  conciliate  Roman  Catholics;  they  attribute 
every  concession  to  fear.  It  inflames  their  hatred  by  exciting  their 
hopes ;  the  only  mode  of  governing  them  is  to  put  them  down  and 
to  keep  them  down.  You  kept  flattering  and  bribing  O^Connell,  not 
indeed  with  money,  but  with  what  he  valued  more,  patronage  and 
inflaence  ;  and  what  did  you  get  by  it  ?  He  went  nearer  and 
nearer  to  rebellion  every  day.  At  last  you  had  the  courage  to  turn 
on  him,  you  prosecuted  and  convicted  him ;  and  though  the  Whig 
party  Lords  set  aside  the  verdict,  he  never  recovered  it.' 

The  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  rival  Churches  and  the 
results  are  well  described  as  follows :  the  proselytism  of  the 
Protestants,  we  believe,  is  more  conspicuous  for  meddling  and 
arrogance,  that  of  the  Catholics  for  violence  and  terrorism : — 

*The  misery  of  this  country,'  he  continued,  *  is  the  proselytising 
sjstem.  If  the  difierent  sects  would  let  one  another  alone,  or  if 
each  would  rather  look  at  what  was  good  than  at  what  was  bad 
in  other  denominations,  they  would  find  that  Roman  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists  may  all  he  good  men, 
good  subjects,  and  good  friends.  But  in  Ireland  every  sect  is 
polemical;  every  sect  attaches  more  importance  to  the  doctrines 
in  which  it  diflers  from  the  others  than  to  those  in  which  it  agrees. 
Every  sect  does  all  that  it  can  to  oppose,  to  insult,  and  to  revile  the 
opinions  and  the  members  of  every  other  sect.  ....  Of  the  two 
great  hostile  sects,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  perhaps  the  more  active, 
the  Protestants  the  more  aggressive.  Their  abuse  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  more  insolent  and  more  contemptuous.  This  may  arise 
partly  from  their  old  habits  of  tyranny,  or  at  least  of  domination, 
and  partly  from  the  difierent  nature  of  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  two  sects.' 

The  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  priesthood  alienate 
their  flocks  from  the  State,  oppose  the  influence  of  law  and 
Government,  and  condemn  the  social  arrangements  around 
them,  unhappily  is  but  too  conclusive.  We  quote  from  a 
speech  made  by  a  Catholic  priest  in  1852 : — 

^  The  Irish  people  are  the  most  hard-working  in  the  world,  and 
they  must  not  and  shall  not  be  exterminated  from  the  soiL  They 
must  not  be  hunted  ofi*  like  vermin.  The  exterminators  are  banded 
together,  but  I  tell  you  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  system.  I  tell 
you  (pointing  to  the  Conservative  party)  there  is  danger  in  it.  I 
have  before  now  been  threatened  to  have  a  shot  in  my  head  for 
endeavouring  to  saVe  the  blood  of  the  landlords.  I  will  not  'be  so 
active  hereafter.     You  have  for  your  protection   the  army,  the 
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police,  and  the  law  ;  but  these  are  fnsafficient  to  sustain  70a.  It 
has  occurred  that,  in  mj  own  parish,  iDurder  has  taken  place  witk 
the  police  before,  behind,  and  at  the  side  of  the  victim.  The  ablest 
roan  of  the  daj  designated  these  occurrences  as  *'  wild  justice.''  I 
now  tell  t/ouy  the  People,  to  assert  your  rights,  and  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  oligarchy  to  crush  you.  They  must  leave  you  on 
your  land.  They  must  not  assail  your  title  to  it.  It  must  not  be 
given  up  to  black  cattle  and  sheep.' 

The  following  is  even  more  significant ;  it  shows  hov?  com- 
pletely the  Irish  priesthood  believe  that  their  flocks  oonader 
their  advice  superior  to  every  other  obligation : — 

*  Stephen  Spring  Rice  put  into  my  hands  this  morning  a  printed 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdeacon  of 
Rathkeale,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  addressed  to  the  jurors  of 
Rathkeale.  **  There  are,"  it  said,  "  for  trial  at  the  quarter  sessions 
this  week  some  persons  charged  with  breaking  the  peace  towards 

the  spiritual   traders  who   have   made  K the  scene  of  their 

attempts  at  religious  ruin — I  may  say,  spiritual  murder  ;  for  every 
sincere  Catholic  must  and  does  hold  that,  without  faith,  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God  :  and  this  saving  faith,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
escspe  from  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an^la,  be 
believes,  with  St.  Athanasius  and  the  Universal  Church  of  all  ages, 
to  be  that  of  the  ^  true  Catholic  Faith '  without  which  no  one  can 

be  saved.     In  the  eyes  of  every  Catholic,  these  K mountebanks 

are  persons  who  seek  to  poison  to  death  (the  second  death  in  the 
Lake  of  Fire)  the  souls  of  all  whom  they  can  induce  to  swallow 
their  dose.  If  a  person  were  indicted  for  an  assault  on  a  spiritntl 
poisoner,  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I  would,  without  leaving  the  booL, 
acquit  the  prisoner.  If  the  intruder  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing,  no  jury  would  condemn  his  slayer;  and  in  the  eyes  of 
every  Catholic,  life  ought  to  be  of  less  value  than  the  eternal  salva- 
tion of  his  soul,  and  the  faith  without  which  that  salvation  is 
impossible  to  be  obtained.  Some  years  ago  I  happened,  on  climbing 
an  ascent  near  Coolrus,  being  on  foot  at  the  time,  to  come  upon  a 
party  employed  (in  crowbar  fashion)  demolishing  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Patrick  Lacy.  He  held  a  farm  of  about  thirteen  Iri^ 
acres,  and  had  two  stalwart  Irish  hard-working  sons,  who  would 
have  made  as  much  of  the  land  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  make. 
but  not  such  a  rent  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  demand.  The  house 
was  built  by  that  man  ;  it  was  ruthlessly  levelled  before  bis  face, 
without,  of  course,  a  shilling  compensation.  If  that  man.  or  his  next 
neighbour,  had,  at  that  moment,  with  the  weapon  next  at  band  (1 
pebble  from  the  brook,  or  rather  from  the  road)  slain  the  demolisfaer 
of  his  dwelling,  he  would  no  doubt  have  violated  the  laws«     But  I 

would  venture  to  ask  Mr. in  what  respect  would  that  man*s 

act  have  differed  from  that  of  Moses  four  thousand  years  ago? 
Moses  smote  one  that  he  saw  oppressing  an  Israelite.  Does  the 
Scripture  condemn  him  ?  Does  not  St  Paul  praise  Moses,  aad  by 
implication  praise  the  very  deed  which  caused  him  to  Hj  finom 
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Egjpt  ?  Can  what  was  worthy  of  commendation  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  then  be  the  very  extreme  of  guilt  in  the  present  day  ?  Pharaoh 
was  a  lawfal  monarch.  He  had  made  laws  with  all  due  formality 
and  deliberation ;  yet  Moses  laughs  at  the  law,  smites  the  oppressor, 
and  is  praised,  not  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  who  spake 

by  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul.     Leaving  Mr. and  his  Bible  readers 

to  unravel  this  knotty  point,  I  say  in  conclusion,  that  no  matter 
what  laws  or  lawyers  may  say,  no  matter  what  old  gouty  judges, 
with  great  horsehair  wigs,  may  have  said  on  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  that  sori  of  thing — no  honest  juryman  will  ever  say  guilty  on 
his  oath,  unless  he  believes  that  the  man  on  his  trial  violated  the  law 
of  God,  and  incurred  guilt  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  by  the  act  charged 
or  found  against  him.  If  the  juryman  act  on  any  other  principle, 
he  will  break  his  oath  as  a  juryman,  and  bear  false  witness  against 
his  neighbour.    He  will  be  sure  to  obey  man  rather  than  Grod.** 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  diat  the  Irish  priesthood  are 
wholly  opposed  to  the  cause  of  order,  nor  yet  forget  that, 
upon  a  lau*  account,  the  State  owes  them  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude.  They  have  little  regard  for  Protestant  England ; 
they  feel  keenly  the  wrong  of  the  Irish  Establishment ;  they 
are  alive  to  the  memories  of  the  Penal  Code ;  they  are  not  the 
fiiends  of  the  Protestant  landlords,  who  return  tiieir  hostility 
with  contumely  and  fear;  they  have  created  in  Ireland  an 
imperium  in  imperio  in  which  their  authority  is  paramount. 
Yet  on  many  occasions  they  have  condemned  rebellious  move- 
ments with  real  sincerity;  they  have  been  excellent  peace 
officers  against  the  Fenians ;  above  all,  during  ages  of  dark 
oppression,  they  have  kept  the  masses  of  the  people  Christian, 
and  have  prevented  them  from  becoming  brutalised.  There  is 
but  little  testimony  in  their  favour  in  these  volumes,  but 
Mr.  Senior  did  them  comparative  justice;  and  Dr.  Whately, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  concurred : — 

'  I  am  frequently,'  he  said,  ^  led  into  an  argument  by  hearing  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  called  the  priests  of  a  false  religion.  There 
is  much  in  their  religion  that  I  think  false,  but  much  more  that  I 
believe  to  be  true.  There  is  much  in  their  teaching  that  is  mis- 
chievous, but  much  more  that  is  useful.  There  is  really  not  much 
crime  in  Ireland.  A  few  crimes  of  a  frightful  nature  are  committed ; 
they  fill  us  with  horror  and  terror,  and  their  peculiarly  mischievous 
tendency — directed  as  they  are    against  the  improvement  of  the 


♦  In  justice,  however,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  compelled  the  priest  to  recant*  from 
the  altar — as  severe  a  censure  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Nor,  so  far 
as  the  bishop  is  concerned,  did  it  matter,  though,  as  is  related,  '  the 

*  recantation  was  in  so  low  a  voice  that  scarce  anyone  knew  what 

*  it  was.' 
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conntrj — force  them  on  our  attention.  But  burglarj  seems  to  be 
almost  unknown.  Colonel  Senior  never  bars  his  doors  or  hU  win- 
dows. There  is  little  theft,  no  poisoning,  little  unchastitj.  One  of 
the  evils  most  common  in  a  disturbed  country  is  the  insecurity  of 
the  roads.  Though  Ireland  has  been  disturbed  for  centuries,  the 
roads  have  always  been  safe.  The  domestic  affections  of  the  Irish 
are  notoriously  warm  and  constant.  All  this  shows  that  the  teaching 
of  the  priests  has  been  in  the  main  good.* 

We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  the  following,  but  it  is  in  some 
respects  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  produced  in 
Ireland  by  the  relations  of  the  State  to  her  Churches : — 

*I  believe  that  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
higher  classes*  has  rather  increased  than  diminished.  The  nature 
of  their  education  gives  the  priest  great  influence  over  them,  much 
greater  than  he  possesses  on  the  Continent.  The  priests  are  of 
course  disaffected.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  compare  the  state  of 
their  Church  and  that  of  the  Anglican  Church  without  shame,  indigna- 
tion, and  deep  resentment.  They  influence  the  laity,  and  the  laity — 
mixing  little  with  Protestants,  looked  down  upon  by  them,f  excluded 
from  all  posts  of  honour  or  emolument — are  scarcely  less  bitter  or 
narrow-minded  than  the  priests.' 

No  person  was  more  alive  than  Mr.  Senior  to  the  injustice  of 
the  relations  in  which  the  State  stands  to  the  Churches  in  Ire- 
land, or  to  the  widespread  resulting  evils.  He  pointed  out  ably 
how  the  existence  of  the  Established  Church  divides  Irehmd 
into  a  favoured  caste  and  a  nation  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  discountenanced  by  the  law ;  how  pride  and  resent- 
ment thus  combine  to  embitter  sectarian  passion  and  ill-will; 
and  how  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  and  hostile  to  it — with  its  undoubted 
wrongs  and  its  vast  power,  with  its  Tribunate  of  priests  and  its 
devoted  millions — impair  the  influence  of  Government  and  law, 
and  create  general  and  angry  discontent,  with  a  train  of  mis- 
chievous social  consequences.  The  Reform  he  proposed  may 
be  impossible  now,  but  it  bore  the  stamp  of  statesmanlike 
wisdom.  Perceiving  that  the  sectarian  feuos  of  Ireland  never 
could  be  appeased  while  a  trace  of  Protestant  ascendancy  re- 
mained, he  advocated  the  principle  of  Religious  Equality,  and 

*  This  we  believe  to  be  erroneous.  If  the  speaker  had  said 
*  lower '  instead  of  '  higher,*  we  should  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
ao^reed  with  him.  The  general  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Romaa 
Catholics  have  nowhere,  we  think,  been  so  well  described  as  in  a 
charge  of  Bishop  Moriarty,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry, 
delivered  in  1867. 

f  Lord  Derby's  Grovernment  was  at  this  time  in  office. 
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insisted  that  the  rival  Communions  and  Churches  should  be 
placed  on  a  strictly  equal  footing.    With  this  object,  he  thought 
the  status  of  the  Established  Church  should  be  wholly  changed; 
being  the  Church  of  a  class  and  not  of  the  people,  it  should  be 
deprived  of  its  territorial  rank— offensive,  wasteful,  and  absurd 
alilce — and  should  become  Congregational  in  character;  it  should 
be  detached  altogether  from  the  land,  its  revenues,  justly  con- 
sidered a  grievance  when  affecting  generally  all  estates  whether 
in  Protestant  or  Catholic  ownership,  being  commuted  into  a 
fund  of  money  at  interest ;  and  it  should  lose  its  peculiar  badge 
of  supremacy — an  Episcopate  forming  a  part  of  the  Legislature 
— though  it  might  retain  its  connexion  with  the  State,  as  re- 
gards its  polity  and  internal  management     In  this  way  all 
that  is  obnoxious  in  the  Establishment  would,  he  believed,  be 
removed;   it  would  fall  into   its   legitimate   position   as   the 
Church  of  a  minority  without  privileges  or  endowments  odious 
to  the  mass  of  the  nation ;  it  would  cease  to  challenge  popular 
hatred ;  and  it  would  properly  exercise  its  spiritual  functions 
without  holding  up  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  spectacle  of 
a  State  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  creed  by  gross  ecclesiastical 
injustice.     But  not  only  was  the  Established  Church  to  be 
deprived  of  every  mark  of  domination,  and  to  acquire  a  new 
and  different  chantcter ;  in  Senior's  scheme  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  was  to  be  honourably  recognised  by  the  State,  and 
to  be  brought  into  close  relation  to  it.     For  this  purpose  a 
perpetual  annuity  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  was  to  be  set 
apart,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  priesthood,  and  to 
add  to  the  incomes  of  its  dignitaries ;  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  the  acquisition  of  glebes  and  of  endowments  for  Catholic 
places  of  worship ;  and  facilities  were  to  be  given  for  the  incor- 
poration of  a  Board  qualified  by  law  to  administer  bequests 
and  donations  for  its  benefit    In  a  word,  the  rival  Churches  in 
Ireland^  with  some  differences  of  no  great  importance,  were  to 
bave  an  equality  of  rank,  and  proportionate  emoluments,  in 
dependence,  however,  upon  the  State ;  and  religious  equality 
having  been  thus  attained,  sectarian  passions.  Senior  thought, 
would  diminish,  the  main  cause  of  bitterness  being  removed, 
and  there  would  be  grounds  to  hope  that  as  justice  would  have 
been  done  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  it  would  co-operate 
harmoniously  with  the  Government,  and  would  cease  to  be  an 
opposing  influence.      It  might  also  be  fairly  expected  that, 
without  being  less  really  pious,  the  social  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  be  improved  m  a  variety  of 
ways;  and  that,  as  ^ey  acquired  education  and  independ- 
ence^  they  would  no  longer  feel  their  present  antipathy  to  the 
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existing  order  of  things  in  Ireland,  nor  be  inclined  or  compeOfid 
to  trade  on  the  blind  passions  of  an  ignorant  peasantry. 

Such  was  Senior's  plan  for  a  complete  reform  of  our  ea^leai- 
astical  arrangements  in  Ireland ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  saj 
that,  if  the  Legislature  had  carried  it  out  when  it  was  firi 
proposed^  it  might  have  solved  a  most  difficult  problem  in  the 
interest  of  religion  and  of  the  Empire.  We  must  not,  however, 
conceal  from  ourselves,  that  this  and  every  analogous  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  Church  Question  in  Ireland  appear  now 
to  be  things  of  the  past;  and  that  the  religious  equality  to 
which  she  has  a  right,  and  without  which  she  will  nev^ 
prosper,  will  be  probably  vindicated  in  a  diflferent  manner. 
How  deeply  rooted  in  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  sentimeat 
of  religious  equality  is,  and  how  steady  has  been  its  grow^ 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  remarks  of  a  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  no  ordinary  gifts,  made  as  long  ago  as  1852  : — 

*  We  spoke  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  "  WheneTcr  the 
next  agitation  on  that  question  arises,''  said  De  Yere,  *'  it  will  take 
the  form  of  a  demand,  not  for  a  provision,  but  for  equality.  We  shall 
require  the  clergy  of  each  religion  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing. 
We  shall  not  accept  a  Parliamentary  grant,  while  the  Protestant 
Church  holds  a  charge  on  the  land."  "Of  course,"  I  aoswerei 
"  you  would  not  accept  an  annual  grant ;  but  would  you  refo^  a 
portion  of  the  National  Debt  transferred  to  your  own  trustees?" 
**  We  should,"  he  answered,  "  if  the  Protestant  Church  retained  her 
tythe-rent  charge."  "On  what  ground?"  "As  less  secure  ani 
less  dignified."  "  Nay,"  I  answered,  *'  I  think  it  would  be  iDOfe 
secure.  Nothing  can  be  less  secure  than  the  tythe-rent  chsige.** 
.  .  .  .  "  The  Protectant  Church,"  he  said,  "  cannot  remain  a  terri- 
torial Church.  We  shall  not  long  tolerate  the  fiction  that  Irelaai 
is  a  Protestant  country  and  requires  a  Protestant  clergyman  for 
every  parish."  *• 

The  same  speaker,  four  years  afterwards,  expressed  himself  id 
this  remarkable  language : — 

* "  The  clergy,"  he  paid,  ''  of  the  different  religions  in  Irda«^ 
ought  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  State.  Tiiere  ought  to 
be  religious  equality  ;  and  as  the  present  state  of  feeling  among  tbe 
English  constituencies,  and  the  natural  repugnance  of  the  CaUiolic 
clergy  to  accept  endowment  from  the  State,  make  it  impossible  to 
endow  the  Catholic  Church,  the  only  resource  seems  to  be  to  applj 
to  public  purposes  the  endowments  of  the  Protestant  Church,  aad 
to  trust  to  the  voluntary  principle  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  o^ 
each  denomination."  "  I  believe,"  I  answered,  "  that  the  Englisl^ 
constituencies  would  resent  the  spoliation  of  the  Protestant  Cboreb 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  Senior's  plan  would  have  met  these 
olyecUons. 
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more  than  they  would  the  endowment  of  the  Catholics.  But  the 
decisive  objection  to  that  plan  is,  that  it  would  spread  over 
Ireland  a  mischief  now  confined  to  a  portion,  though  the  largest, 
portion  of  the  people,  namely  a  clergy  dependent  on  their  fiock." 
**  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  serious  evils  arising  from  the 
voluntary  principle.  A  clergy  maintained  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple is  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  preaching  doctrines  palatable 
to  the  prejudices,  and  even  to  the  passions,  of  their  congrega- 
tions. They  are  tempted  to  take  a  strong  part  in  local  politics  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  local  influence.  They  are  induced 
to  wield  their  ecclesiastical  authority  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
contributions.  All  these  evils  and  many  others,  I  see  clearly ;  but 
I  have  to  make  a  choice  between  difficulties ;  and  I  see  no  way  of 
escaping  from  the  existing  anomaly  and  injustice,  save  through  the 

voluntary  principle Taking  into  account  the  state  of  parties 

in  England,  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland,  I  see  no  possibility 
of  establishing  the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  Ireland,  except 
on  the  basis  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  and  the  time  when  that 
would  be  politically  possible  has  not  yet  arrived.'*' 

It  is  characteristic  of  English  Conservativism,  and  of  the 
vague  ideas  prevalent  on  the  subject,  that  the  *  property  '  argun 
naent  has  been  put  forward  prominently  in  deience  of  the 
Irish  Establishment.  In  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords^  Lord  Derby  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  maintained  that 
there  was  no  essential  distinction  between  the  title  of  the 
Church  to  her  temporalities,  and  that  of  a  given  individual  to 
his  estate,  and  that  to  change  the  application  of  ecclesiastical 
revenue  is  equivalent  to  confiscating  private  property.  It 
might  be  enough  to  reply  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
legislation  of  civilised  Europe  has  marked  a  difference  by  a 
broad  line ;  that,  in  Englana,  Parliament  has  always  asserted 
a  paramount  authority  over  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
while  it  has  extended  the  proprietary  rights  of  individuals  to 
the  very  verge  of  absolute  dominion;  and  that,  nowadays, 
^Bvhat  is  called  ecclesiastical  property,  is  in  point  of  fact  par- 
liamentary property,  vested  in  the  Church  for  certain  uses, 
but  subject  wholly  to  the  control  of  the  State,  .while  individual 
property  is  not  only  hereditary,  but  its  ownership  is  almost 
unrestricted.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous, 
regard  being  had  to  our  historical  precedents,  than  to  contend 
that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  her  temporalities  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  freeholder  to  his  lands ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
those  who  have  undertaken  the  desperate  case  of  the  Irish 
Establishment  rest  their  defence  here  on  arguments  drawn 
from  the  most  extreme  Ultramontane  principles.  Mr.  Senior 
exposed  this  fallacy  very  clearly  in  a  short  tract  on  National 
Property : — 
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'  Some  denj  the  rigbt  of  the  State  to  deal  with  the  income  of 
property  held  in  mortmain,  on  the  ground  that  what  thej  call  the 
Church  as  distinct  from  existing  clergymen  is  the  owner  of  what 
they  call  Church  property ;  that  the  episcopal  lands  belong  to  the 
Bench  of  Bishops,  not  for  the  lives  of  the  existing  bishops,  but  for 
ever ;  and  that  to  declare  that  no  bishop  shall  in  future  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  revenues  of  the  sees,  as  they  become  vacant,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  hospitals,  would  be  an  act  of  spoliation, 
even  although  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  such  an  applicatioii 
would  be  more  useful,  not  only  at  present,  but  permanently,  than 
the  present  one.  The  answer  to  these  reasoners  is,  that  to  every 
spoliation  there  must  be  two  parties— the  spoiler,  and  the  person 
despoiled.  And  who,  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  the 
persons  despoiled  ?  Our  posterity*?  No ;  for  the  argument  assumes 
that  they  would  be  benefited.  The  existing  bishops  ?  No  ;  for 
they  are  untouched.  The  persons  who  now  have  the  power 
to  appoint  bishops  ?  Their  consent  must,  of  course,  be  obtained. 
....  The  persons  who  might  hope  to  be  made  bishops  ?  Thej 
have  no  vested  interest  susceptible  of  valuation.' 

These  volumes  abound  in  interesting  details  respecting  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  similar  questions  touch- 
ing that  country.  Mr.  Senior  always  advocat^  the  abolition 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  as  a  bad  institution ;  and  nearly  all  the 
witnesses  in  these  volumes,  whatever  their  differences  in  other 
points,  support  him  in  his  view  of  this  subject  Archbishop 
Whately  enumerated  the  following  reasons  for  not  continuing 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy: — 

*  The  Lord-Lieutenancy  does  harm,  as  keeping  up  in  people's 
minds  the  notion  of  a  separate  kingdom ;  as  affording  a  hotbed  of 
faction  and  intrigue  ;  as  presenting  an  image  of  majesty  so  faint, 
and  so  feeble,  as  to  be  laughed  at  or  scorned.  Disaffection  to  the 
English  Lord-Lieutenant   is  cheaply  shown,  aild  it  paves  the  way 

towards  disaffection  towards  the  English  Crown England 

has  no  experience  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  L'eland.  There  is  no 
party  there  against  the  Queen,  no  party  opposed  to  the  Executive 
as  the  Executive.  Here,  in  Ireland,  with  every  change  of  Ministry 
we  have  a  change  of  sovereign,  and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  does  everything  to  make  his  administration  unpopular 
and  unsuccessful.' 

Those  who  witnessed  the  late  enthusiastic  reception  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  Dublin  will  regret  that 
Koyalty  has  so  seldom  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
Irishmen.     The  Archbishop  said : — *  My  hope  is  that  one  day 

*  the  Great  Absentee  will  return — that   the  Queen  will  be 

*  an  Irish  resident  The  short  visits  of  Her  Majesty,  for 
^  less  than  a  week  at  a  time,  only  excite  the  people  of  Dublin, 
'  make  them  mad  for  two  or  three  days,  ana  leave  no  results. 
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^  I  wish  her  to  live  among  us  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  a  time, 

*  to  know  us  and  be  known.     I  really  believe  this  would  make 

*  the  people  loyal.' 

Mr.  Senior  knew  well  the  difference  of  the  relations  of  the 
English  and  Irish  magistracy  to  the  people,  and  how  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Ireland  consequently  suffered.  In  this 
respect  a  great  improvement  has  t^en  place  in  Ireland  of 
late ;  and  we  do  not  concur  with  an  opinion  of  his  that  a 
stipendiary  magistracy  should  be  substituted  for  a  local  in  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  But  the  stipendiary  magistracy 
should  be  reformed ;  they  have  very  important  duties  to  per- 
form,  and  they  are,  in  many  instances,  incompetent  men ;  and 
we  will  add  that  the  candidates  should  be  chosen  more  care- 
fully than  they  are  now,  and  that  the  income  of  the  office 
should  be  largely  increased.  Lord  Bosse  describes  these 
officials  in  these  words : — 

'No  function  requires  more  zeal,  vigour,  and  intelligence.  The 
men  selected  for  it  are  generally  elderly  rou^s,  with  broken  fortunes 
and  damaged  reputations,  who  are  made  stipendiaries  because  their 
patrons  do  not  venture  to  make  them  anything  else.* 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  these  remarks  of  Archbishop 
Whately  on  Irish  appointments : — 

*  What  Lord  Rosse  says  of  the  stipendiary  magistracy  is  true  of 
every  other  Irish  appointment.  Fitness  is  the  only  claim  that  is 
disregarded.  This  would  be  bad  enough  anywhere,  but  it  is  pecu- 
liarly mischievous  in  a  highly  centralised  country.' 

The  practice  of  purchasing  evidence  in  Ireland  by  offering 
Government  rewards  to  informers — an  expedient  occasionally 
necessary,  perhaps,  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
but  odious,  and  liable  to  frightful  abuse — is  thus  censured  by 
Mr.  De  Vere : — 

^I  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  the  system  of  attempting  to 
repress  crime  by  public  rewards.  .  .  .  The  reward  appeals  to  all 
the  lowest  and  the  most  sordid  feelings  of  man,  and  brands  for  ever, 
as  a  recipient  of  blood  money,  even  the  honest  man,  who  may  have 
denounced  the  criminal  from  the  purest  motives.  I  need  say  nothing 
of  the  frightful  consequences  of  peijured  accusations  and  mistaken 
convictions.' 

These  volumes  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  national  education 
in  Ireland.  Even  if  it  has  failed  in  some  of  its  objects,  the 
system,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  vehement 
and  steady  opposition.  In  the  Catholic  provinces  of  Ireland, 
no  doubt,  the  national  schools  are,  in  one  sense,  denomina- 
tional; the  pupils  are  almost  all  Catholics;  it  is  only  in 
the  North,  and  there  imperfectly,  that  anything  like  mixed 
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education  exists.  But  the  Commissioners  control  the  nadofoal 
schools  and  direct  the  course  of  instruction  in  them  ;  eyen  in 
tl\e  Catholic  schools  the  Catholic  priesthood  have  not  absolute 
and  exclusive  power ;  the  schools  are  everywhere  and  the  edu- 
cation is  excellent.  Nevertheless  a  large  body  of  Irish  opinion 
deserving  respect  opposes  the  system ;  the  following  renmrks 
made  in  1858  foreshadow  what  has  been  since  witnessed : — 

*The  rise  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (he  contiDued)  will  produce 
one  consequence  which  I  should  regret.  It  will  destroy  oar  system 
of  United  Education.  They  accepted  that  system  twenty-five  years 
ago,  because  it  was  a  step  towards  equality.  The  inferior  caste 
was  proud  to  see  its  children  put  upon  a  level  with  those  of  the 
superior  caste.  .  .  .  When  they  are  strong  enough,  ihej  wOl 
clamour  for  a  grant  for  Roman  Catholic  education,  even  at  die 
expense  of  consenting  to  one  for  Protestant  education.' 

Our  own  observation  confirms  this  statement  of  Archbishcp 
Af\Tiately  as  to  the  results  of  the  opposition  given  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  to  the  national  system : — 

*  The  unhappy  rejection  of  these  schools  by  the  majority  of  die 
members  of  our  Church,  has  produced  the  effect  which  I  predicted 
They  are  worse  educated  than  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  hare 
sown  the  wind,  and  have  reaped  the  whirlwind.  If  you  find  a  waiter 
at  an  inn  peculiarly  intelligent  and  well-informed,  he  is  a  Bomia 
Catholic* 

The  following  conversation  of  the  Archbishop  witb  Mr.  Senior 
on  the  establi^ment  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin, 
and  on  the  probable  results  of  giving  it  a  Charter,  is  interest- 
ing at  the  present  juncture.  Be  it  not  forgotten  that  the 
Administration^  now  trying  to  stir  up  a  Protestant  cry  in  Hug- 
land  for  its  own  selfish  ends,  deliberately  resolved  a  few  n[u>Dtks 
ago  to  charter  and  endow  the  Catholic  University,  and  to 
initiate  a  policy  which,  in  its  consequences,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  national  system,  and  have  ultimately  given  the 
Catholic  priesthood  the  education  of  tiie  mass  of  the  youtk 
of  Ireland.  AVe  are  far,  however,  firmn  being  of  opinion  that 
Trinity  CoU^r^,  as  now  constitated,  meets  'Uie  jost  require- 
ments of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland : — 

^I  talked  with  the  Archbishop  about  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
UuiT«r$ity,  **  It  is  a  retrograde  step  (he  said)  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  For  the  last  seventy  years  thej  have  received 
their  lay  education  at  Trinity  College.  They  never  whispered  a 
complaint  as  to  their  treatment  there.*  ...  I  hear  that  the  expe- 

*  This  Is  not  striclly  correct.  As  far  \mA  as  1846  Mr.  Wyse 
wa*  de«irou$  of  reforming  Ti^~-*-  '^^"'*^  in  the  interest  of  tfcc 
Catholic  students. 
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diencj  of  giving  them  a  charter  is  mooted.  If  it  is  done,  it  will  be 
the  first  instance  of  such  a  charter  since  the  Reformation.  ...  I 
hear  also  that  it  has  been  thought  that  giving  this  charter  may  be 
an  excuse  for  a  grant  to  the  Church  Education  Schools."*  ''Are 
they  prepared,  then  (I  said)  to  give  up  the  National  system  ?  For 
a  grant  to  exclusively  Protestant  schools  implies,  of  course,  a  grant 
to  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  ones."  ''  Some  persons  (he  answered) 
are  insane  enough  not  to  see  this.  They  must  suppose  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  indifferent  to  Roman  Catholic  education,  or 
that  they  have  no  one  to  plead  their  cause  in  Parliament. . . .  Others^ 
not  insane,  but  misjudging,  see  plainly  that  a  grant  for  separate 
education  to  one  body  implies  one  to  the  other,  and  rejoice  at  it" ' 

Many  anecdotes  in  these  volumes  illustrate  the  social  pecu- 
liarities of  Ireland.  The  following,  narrated  by  Lord  Monteagle^ 
shows  how  lawless  the  spirit  of  the  country  was  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation :  - 

*  The  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
against  Scanlon  and  Sullivan,  and  warrants  for  their  apprehension 
were  issued.  But  no  one  seemed,  for  a  time,  disposed  to  arrest  a 
man  so  well  born  and  highly  connected  as  Scanlon ;  he  not  only 
vralked  about  at  liberty,  but  even  appeared  in  shooting  parties  un- 
molested. I  wrote  to  the  Castle,  urging  that  they  should  take 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  scandal  as  this  impunity  of  crime. 
I  was  answered  that  the  scandal  was  no  more  theirs  than  mine,  as 
J,  being  a  magistrate,  ought  to  enforce  my  own  warrant  I  felt  the 
truth  of  this,  and  acted  on  it  ...  I  posted  sentinels  all  round  the 
house,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  the  18th  Hussars, 
knocked  at  the  door.  ...  I  said  that  I  was  come  on  a  painful  duty 
— to  execute  a  warrant  against  their  son.  "  You  I  (screamed  out 
the  mother),  you  a  Rice  come  to  arrest  a  Scanlon !  There  is  equally 
pure  blood  in  both  oar  veins." ' 

The  scene  of  the  following  is  now  the  retreat  of  a  great 
historian  in  the  summer  months;  steam  has  changed  the 
character  of  the  tenant : — 


•  We  have  reason  to  know  that  these  very  hopes  were  enter- 
tained this  year,  when  the  policy  of  endowing  the  Catholic  Univer- 
si^  was  announced  by  the  Grovemment.  In  fact^  that  policy  was 
viewed,  and  viewed  justly,  as  the  precursor  of  a  system  of  separate 
denominational  education  in  Ireland.  Nay,  Mr.  Hardy,  who  *■  would 
^  xiot  quench  the  light  of  the  Reformation '  in  that  country,  almost 
&vowed  as  much.  It  may  be  observed  here,  too,  that  during  their 
lAte  visit  to  Dublin,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  doubtless 
onder  ministerial  advice,  went  to  places  of  denominational,  and 
ttlMtained  from  going  to  places  of  national  educations-conduct  that 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  comment,  as  it  was  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dents  set  by  the  Queen. 
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* "  That  hut  *•  (said  Trench  to  me),  "  was  built  hj  one  of  the 
MacFinnons  as  a  fishing  lodge.  About  twentj-five  years  ago,  Mac- 
Finnon  lent  it  to  a  friend,  a  Captain  Nott,  who  was  pursued  bj 
his  creditors.  Nott  established  himself  there  with  a  single  senrant 
and  a  little  armoury  of  guns  and  pistols.  •  .  .  He  and  his  servant 
gave  out  that  they  kept  constant  watch,  and  that  anyone  attempting 
to  land  would  be  shot  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
shot  anyone  who  attempted  to  arrest  him.**  ^*  And  would  he  have 
been  hanged  ?*•  I  asked.  "Certainly  not,"  said  Trench.  **  A  bailiff 
at  that  time  was  hosHs  humani  generis.  The  body  would  have  been 
buried  with  the  remark,  ^  What  business  had  he  to  trouble  the 
gentleman  ?*  **  * 

The  conversations  of  Archbishop  Whately  are  excellent 
specimens  of  his  wit  and  wisdom.  They  abound  in  keen  obser- 
Tation  and  thought^  expressed  often  in  the  happiest  language. 
Yet  even  Whately  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  the  Irsh 
Establishment ;  he  is  patronising  and  arrogant  towards  Iridi 
Catholics ;  and  he  encouraged  the  Protestant  conversion  move- 
ment, an  imposition  and  mere  failure.  Yet,  after  making 
every  deduction,  his  remarks  in  these  volumes  are  extremely 
interesting,  Johnsonian  in  their  strong  sense  and  force,  and 
occasionally  enriched  by  happy  illustrations.  We  quote  some 
of  these  pregnant  sayings : — 

'  One  of  the  commonly  received  maxims,  which  has  the  sanction 
of  La  Rochefoucauld,  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue.  Il 
is  not  a  homage  to  virtue,  but  to  opinion.  A  hypocrite  affects  tbe 
qualities,  the  reputation  for  which  he  thinks  will  be  useful  to  him. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  fashionable  to  be  supposed  to  be  a 
rake — to  be  supposed  to  drink,  to  game,  to  be  profligate,  and  to  be 
extravagant.  The  same  men  who  were  then, /an/aroni  de  vtecs, 
would,  under  a  different  state  of  public  opinion,  have  been  ascetics.* 

'In  a  dark  mind,  as  in  a  dark  room,  enemies  may  lie  down  ia 
•different  corners  without  its  being  known.  Bring  in  a  light,  and 
they  instantly  rise  and  flght,  until  one  expels  the  other;  the  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  which  arises  from  the  coexistence  in  the  mind 
of  opposite  opinions  is  not  a  moral  but  an  intellectual  defect.  It  is 
to  be  cured  only  by  bringing  in  the  light.' 

'  Paley  confounded  an  innate  moral  faculty  with  innate  moral 
maxims ;  which  is  like  denying  an  instinctive  palate  because  there  is 
no  instinctive  cookery.' 

'  I  am  much  of  the  opinion  of  the  naval  officer,  who  said  that  the 
service  would  never  be  in  a  good  state  until  all  the  well-meaning 
people  in  it  are  shot.  Well  meaning  is  the  excuse  for  ill  doing^. 
Such  people  are  said  to  be  good  at  bottom.  A  friend  of  mine, 
riding  in  a  Devonshire  lane,  came  to  a  suspicious  place.  He  asked 
a  passerby  if  there  was  a  good  bottom.  *'  Oh  yes,"  said  the  man,  **'  a 
^ery  good  bottom."  So  he  went  on  and  sank  in  a  bog  up  to  his 
girths.     **  Why  you  rascal,"  he  said,  *'  you  told  me  that  there  was  a 
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good  bottom.**  *'  So  there  be,'*  said  the  countryman,  "  a  very  good 
hard  bottom,  but  you  b'ant  half  come  to  it  yet !  "* 

'  The  frequent  repetition  of  any  act  is  a  custom.  The  state  of 
mind  or  of  body  thereby  produced  is  a  habit.  The  custom  forms 
the  habit,  and  the  habit  keeps  up  the  custom.  So  a  river  is  produced 
by  a  constant  flow  of  water,  which  scrapes  for  itself  the  bed  which, 
confines  it.* 

^  Though  each  separate  opinion  appears  to  the  holder  of  it  true, 
yet  everyone  is  aware  that,  of  the  mass  of  his  opinions,  some  must 
be  wholly  or  partially  false — just  as  a  bad  arithmetician,  in  adding 
up  a  long  column  of  figures,  is  perfectly  confident  as  to  the  truth 
of  each  separate  addition,  but  may  know  from  experience  that  it  i& 
highly  probable  that  the  total  may  be  wrong.* 

It  has  been  said  that  these  Yolumes  convey  a  melancholy 
impression  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
solving  the  Irish  Question.  We  wholly  dissent  from  that 
opinion,  and  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  it.  They  show» 
indeed,  that  political  wisdom  has  much  to  accomplish  before 
Ireland  shall  be  happy  and  loyal,  one  in  heart  and  feeling  with 
the  remaining  parts  of  this  great  Empire.  They  show  that 
large  concessions  to  justice  have  not,  withm  a  short  space  of 
time,  effaced  the  wrongs  of  protracted  misgovemment  from  the 
memory  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  so  long  as  the  chief  of 
those  wrongs  exists  disaffection  will  inevitably  continue.  They 
show  that  a  high-spirited  nation  may  hold  cheap  the  gift  of 
political  equaUty,  if  its  religious  sentiments  are  outraged; 
and  that  until  the  Church  Question  shall  be  settled  on  broad 
principles  of  plain  Kight,  the  pacification  of  Ireland  is  hopeless.. 
They  attest,  moreover,  what  was  well  known,  that  the  ani- 
mosities of  class,  inveterate  in  Ireland,  have  not  yet  altogether 
disappeared ;  that  a  single  generation  cannot  at  once  put  off 
deep-rooted  habits  of  social  disorder.  But  they  bear  witness 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  in  a  variety  of  ways  ; 
to  increasing  respect  for  authority  and  law ;  to  the  cessation  of 
agrarian  feuds  and  crimes ;  to  the  marked  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion through  enlightened  legislation  and  government.  And 
vee  still  think  that  the  great  work  of  conciliating  and  uniting 
Ireland  to  England  may  be  accomplished  by  carrying  out 
towards  the  weaker  nation  a  policy  of  justice,  looking  at  Irish 
questions  in  an  Irish  spirit,  considering  local  opinions  and 
feelings,  and  above  all  by  doing  to  others  as  you  would  others 
should  do  to  you. 
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Art.  III. —  Old  Deccan  Days ;  or  Hindoo  Fairy  Legends 
current  in  Southern  India.  Collected  from  oral  tradition  by 
M.  Frere.     London :  1868. 

Tf,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  story  of  Achilles  as  told  in  the 
Iliad  is  only  another  form  of  the  legend  which  relates  the 
career  of  the  Ithakan  chief  in  the  Odyssey ;  if  it  be  granted 
that  this  tale  reappears  in  the  Saga  of  the  Yolsungs  and  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  in  the  epical  cycles  of  Arthur  and  of  Char- 
lemagne, in  the  lay  of  Beowulf  and  the  Shah-nameh  of  Firdusi, 
and  if  further  it  be  conceded  that  all  these  streams  of  popular 
poetry  can  be  traced  back  to  a  common  source  in  my^cal 
phrases  which  described  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  worid, 
the  resemblances  thus  traced  are  nevertheless  not  so  astonish- 
ing as  the  likeness  which  runs  through  a  vast  number  of  the 
popular  tales  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  of  Ghreece  and 
Kome,  of  Persia  and  Hindostan.  The  wonder  becomes  greater 
when  from  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  certain  conditions  of 
thought  and  speech  we  turn  to  popular  stories  which,  so  far  is 
we  have  the  means  of  judging,  cannot  be  brought  within  tins 
class  of  epical  legends,  and  yet  exhibit,  in  spite  of  all  differ- 
ences of  detail  and  of  local  colouring,  a  closeness  of  resemblance 
which  sufficiently  establishes  their  substantial  identity.  If 
among  the  stories  which  Hindoo,  Persian,  Greek,  or  Teutonic 
mothers  recounted  to  their  children  we  find  tales  which  turn 
on  the  same  incidents,  and  in  their  most  delicate  touches  betray 
the  influence  of  precisely  the  same  feelings,  we  must  condude 
either  that  these  legends  were  passed  from  ^e  one  tribe  or  clan 
to  the  other,  or  that  before  these  tribes  separated  from  their 
•common  home,  they  not  only  possessed  the  germs  of  the  future 
epics  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  had  framed  a  number  of  stories 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  hypothesis  of  conscious 
borrowing  by  one  distinct  people  from  another.  How  far  such 
an  hypothesis  may  be  fairly  urged  Professor  Max  Mtiller  has 
endeavoured  to  determine  in  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Dasent's 
Norse  Tales  :  *  but  if  the  story  of  the  Master  Thief  may  have 
found  its  way  into  Northern  Europe  from  the  Indian  tale  as 
told  in  the  Kalila  and  Dimna,  the  idea  of  any  such  lat»«I 
transmission  becomes  inadmissible  when  we  deal  with  stories 
found  in  writers  of  different  nations  who  never  could  have  pos- 
sessed any  means  of  communication.  The  Hindoo  and  the 
Teuton  assuredly  lost  sight  of  each  other  frx>m  the  day  when 

*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  &c. 
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they  parted,  the  one  to  journey  to  the  land  of  the  five  streams^ 
the  other  to  find  his  way  beyond  the  Caspian  and  the  Ural  to 
the  forests  and  marshes  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

If  then  any  such  stories  are  still  preserved,  we  are  apparently 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  before  the  several  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race  separated  from  their  common  home,  they  had  in 
their  language  the  germs  of  all  future  mjrthological  systems, 
and  in  their  folk-lore  or  nursery  tales  a  number  of  tales,  the 
ideas  of  which  were  impressed  on  their  minds  scarcely  less 
firmly  than  certain  mythical  words  and  expressions  were  im- 
pressed on  their  memories.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
even  in  the  tales  which  exhibit  the  closest  likeness,  the  points 
of  difference  in  detail  and  colouring  are  so  striking  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Aryan 
nations  carried  away  with  them  for  these  stories  no  fixed  type 
to  which  they  were  compelled  to  adhere  with  Egyptian  slavisn- 
ness,  but  living  ideas  wtuch  each  tribe  might  from  time  to  time 
clothe  in  a  different  garb. 

It  becomes  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  an 
inquiry  as  this  to  bring  together  and  compare  the  popular  tra- 
ditions of  nations  whose  geographical  positions  show  that 
their  parting  when  they  left  the  conmion  home  was  for  them  a 
final  separation.  No  one  could  have  the  hardihood  to  maintain 
that  the  countrymen  of  Herman  had  access  to  the  pages  of 
Pausanias,  or  tlutt  the  soldiers  of  Varus  had  in  their  childhood 
listened  to  stories  borrowed  from  the  epic  of  Wainamoinen. 
Tet  the  children's  tales  gathered  by  the  brothers  Grimm  estab- 
ished  the  general  affinity  between  the  mythical  systems  of 
[jreeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians ;  and  the  same 
istounding  agreement  between  the  popular  tales  of  these  races 
tnd  those  of  the  Hindoo  is  displayed  in  Miss  Frere's  volume  of 
[)eccan  legends  which  will  take  their  place  by  the  side  of 
he  *  Arabian  Nights,'  the  '  Kinder-und  Haus-Mahrchen '  of 
jfrimm,  and  the  collections  of  Scottish,  Norse,  and  Icelandic 
egends  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  ALsbjomsen  and  Moe,  to 
yampbell  and  Dasent,  Magnussen  and  PowelL 

If  at  first  sight  the  harvest  thus  reaped  from  lands  so  distant 
rom  each,  other  seems  a  goodly  one,  it  must  be  remembered 
bat  the  grain  is  falling  from  the  stalk,  and  the  time  for 
athering  it  fast  passing  away.  Steam  and  telegraphs,  the 
urry  and  whirl,  the  prosaic  cares  and  selfish  toil  of  modern 
fe  will  soon  leave  little  to  be  gleaned  in  fields  which  fifty 
ears  ago  were  laden  with  crops  of  indescribable  richness  ;  and 
Etch  labourer  in  his  turn  as,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  he  goes 
irough  his  self-imposed  task,  mourns  that  if  much  has  been 
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gathered  much  more  has  been  lost  irretrievably.  The  readers 
of  Miss  Frere's  Deccan  Tales  will  feel  that  nowhere  perhaps 
may  so  much  of  popular  folk-lore  be  still  recovered  as  in  that 
vast  country  in  which  Englishmen  have  special  facilities  for 
rescuing  these  memorials  of  the  far  past  from  the  changes 
and  chances  of  oral  tradition.  We  rejoice  that  a  golden  oppw- 
tunity  has  not  been  lost.  Many  an  English  child  has  past  its 
early  years  in  parts  of  India  without  hearing  from  native 
servants  any  one  of  the  picturesque  legends  here  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  Anna  Liberata  de  Souza.  If  this  woman  still  lives, 
it  may  convey  to  her  a  true  pleasure,  in  the  evening  of  a  life 
which  has  had  sore  troubles,  to  know  that  she  has  made 
thousands  of  English  children  happy,  and  that  here,  if  not  in 
her  own  land,  her  name  will  be  remembered  with  feelings  of 
lively  gratitude.  The  story  of  her  life  is  prefixed  to  uiese 
tales,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  imperfect  English.  It 
can  scarcely  fail  to  make  the  reader  anxious  that  not  a  frt^ 
ment  should  be  lost  of  the  crumbs  which  may  still  Se 
gathered  among  the  genuine  country  folk  of  Hindostan.  A 
temper  critical  as  to  facts  gives  the  deathblow  to  the  growth 
of  mythology,  and  is  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  preservation  of 
legends  which  have  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  With  the 
rise  of  a  sceptical  spirit  the  myth  loses  some  portion  of  its 
charm,  and,  with  this,  of  its  hold  on  the  narrator's  heart;  and 
the  beautiful  cows  which  the  glistening  Dawn  drives  every 
morning  to  their  pastures,  the  gleaming  Harits  who  bear  aloft 
the  chariot  of  the  Lord  of  light,  the  lovely  Charites  who  play 
with  AphroditS  as  she  rises  from  the  white  sea-foam,  the 
nymph  who  leaves  her  coral  caves  with  invincible  armour  for 
her  son,  the  Gorgon  face  which  can  turn  every  living  thing  to 
stone,  all  fade  and  must  at  last  vanish  away  as  the  cold  ques- 
tion is  repeated  ^  How  can  these  things  be  ? '  That  this  spirit 
is  growing  in  every  part  of  India,  the  ayah's  narrative  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt ;  and,  were  it  not  for  precious  relics  of 
Aryan  tradition  still  to  be  rescued,  we  have  no  reason  to  r^ret 
it.  Still  it  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  old  life  of  all  the 
Aryan  nations,  when  we  learn  that  hearing  stories  from  the  old 
people  was  the  pleasant  substitute  for  going  to  school.  The 
freezing  winters  of  Northern  Europe,  we  may  be  sure,  were 
spent  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  Hindoo  children 
got  through  their  scorching  monsoons. 

'  <* '  Come  here,  children,  out  of  the  sun,  and  Fll  tell  you  a  story. 
Come  in  ;  youll  all  get  headaches.'  So  my  grandmother  used  to 
get  us  together,"  says  the  ayah,  "  (there  were  nine  of  us,  and  great 
little  fidgets  like  all  children)  into  the  house,  and  there  she'd  sit  on 
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the  floor,  and  tell  us  one  of  the  stories  I  tell  you.  But  then  she  used 
to  make  them  last  much  longer,  the  different  people  telling  their  own 
stories  from  the  beginning  as  often  as  possible ;  so  that  by  the  time 
she'd  got  to  the  end,  she  had  told  the  beginning  over  ^vq  or  six 
times.  And  so  she  went  on,  talk,  talk,  talk,  Mera  Bap  reh !  Such 
a  long  time  she'd  go  on  for,  till  idl  the  children  got  quite  tired  and 
fell  asleep.  Now  there  are  plenty  of  schools  to  which  to  send  the 
children,  but  there  were  no  schools  when  I  was  a  young  girl ;  and 
the  old  women  who  could  do  nothing  else  used  to  tell  them  stories  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.^ ' 

We  shrink  from  doing  anything  to  weaken  the  props  of 
so  excellent  an  institution ;  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  old 
women,  who  doubtless  thought  themselves  fit  for  nothing,  have 
preserved  to  us  a  series  of  exquisite  legends  which  pour  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  human  mind.     We 
see  that  the  Hindoo  child  was  at  once  roused  and  soothed  by 
the  stories  of  the  sweet  Star-Lady,  and  the  lovely  Queen  of 
the  Five  Flowers,  just  as  the  young  German  and  Norseman 
listened  to   the  tale  of  the  beautiful  Briar-rose  sleeping  in 
death-like  stillness  until  the  kiss  of  the  pure  knight  roused 
her  from   her  slumber.     When  we   add   that  not   only  this 
ayah,  but  even  her  grandmother,  was  a  Christian,  we  may 
well  feel  a  further  satisfaction  in  the  little  mischief  which 
change  of  religion  has  inflicted  on  their  folk-lore.     We  cannot 
regard  it  as  a  genuine  or  wholesome  result  of  Christianity  that 
the  convert,  because  he  deposes  Zeus,  Brahma,  or  Odin  from 
their  ancient  throne,  should  transform   all  the  beings  of  his 
pantheon  into  malignant  and  loathsome  devils.    If  the  Hindoo 
Christian  still  bows  her  head  before  the  shrine  of  the  old  god 
of  wisdom,  thinking  that  after  all  the  rite  may  not  be  without 
its  meaning,  this  is  surely  better  than  that  she  should  tremble 
like  the  Norseman  at  the  approach  of  the  wild  huntsman,  or 
regard  the  graceful  creations  of  mythical  speech  and  fancy  as 
beings  who  would  do  her  harm  if  they  could.     Such  a  condi- 
tion of  thought  (which  must  be  necessarily  transitional)  may 
lead  the  convert  finally  to  see  that  these  old  myths  form  a  vast 
storehouse  of  the  highest  and  truest  poetry.     Still  it  is  curious 
to  contrast  the  different  degrees  of  scepticism  in  the  old  gran- 
iame  and  her  young  listeners. 

*  **  We  used  sometimes  to  ask  my  grandmother,  *  Are  those  stories 
^ou  tell  us  really  true?  Were  there  ever  such  people  in  the  world?* 
5he  generally  answered,  *  I  don't  know,  but  maybe  there  are  some- 
vhere,*  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  of  those  people  living ;  I  dare 
ay,  however,  they  did  once  live ;  but  my  granny  believed  more  in 
hose  things  than  I  do  now.  She  was  a  Christian:  she  worshipped 
7od  and  believed  in  our  Saviour,  but  still  she  would  always  respect 
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the  Hindoo  temples.  If  she  saw  a  red  stone,  or  an  image  of  GanpQ^ 
or  any  of  the  other  Hindoo  gods,  she  would  kneel  down  and  say 
her  prayers  there,  for  she  used  to  saj,  '  May  be  there's  soraething 
in  It. 

But  if  the  old  woman  still  hankered  in  some  degree  after  the 
ancient  theology,  the  children  were  too  much  addicted  to  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  not  to  maintain  that  seven-headed 
cobras  must  leave  behind  them  a  seven-headed  progeny. 

'  *'^  All  the  cobras  in  my  grandmother's  stories  were  seven-headei. 
This  puzzled  us  children,  and  we  would  say  to  her,  '  Granny,  are 
there  any  seven-headed  cobras  now  ?  For  all  the  cobras  we  see  that 
the  conjurors  bring  round  have  only  one  head  each.'  To  which  she 
used  to  answer,  *  No,  of  course  there  are  no  seven-headed  cobns 
now.  That  world  is  gone,  but  you  see  each  cobra  has  a  hood  of 
skin,  that  is  the  remains  of  another  head.*  Then  *we  would  say, 
^Although  none  of  those  old  seven-headed  cobras  are  alive  now, 
maybe  there  are  some  of  their  children  living  somewhere.'  Bat  at 
this  my  granny  used  to  get  vexed,  and  say,  '  Nonsense,  you  are  siUj 
little  chatter-boxes,  get  along  with  you.*  And,  though  we  often 
looked  for  the  seven-headed  cobras,  we  never  could  find  any  of 
them." ' 

Of  all  the  stories  related  in  this  volume,  although  they  may 
be  arranged  in  at  least  three  distinct  classes,  there  are  ven- 
few,  perhaps  none,  which  fail  to  exhibit  some  parallelism  with 
Greek,  Arabian,  Teutonic,  or  Scandinavian  tales.  There  is 
also  perhaps  not  one  on  which  the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  peo[^ 
has  not  stamped  its  own  peculiar  character.  This  character, 
however,  is  by  no  means  what  in  England  it  is  popularly  taken 
to  be.  As  the  Homeric  poems  assign  to  women  a  conditMo 
very  different  from  their  state  in  the  days  of  Perikles,  bo  these 
stories  bring  before  us  in  Seventee  Bai,  and  Fanchphul  Ran^^ 
maidens  as  pure,  as  brave,  and  as  beautiful  as  Nau8ik«&,  and 
the  men  not  unfrequently  treat  a  king  as  familiarly  as 
Themistokles  is  said  to  have  addressed  Artaxerxes.  When  the 
Bajah  in  the  story  of  *  Truth's  Triimiph '  wishes  to  marry  the 
gardener's  daughter,  he  receives  the  blunt  answer :  ^  Bajah  or 

*  no  rajah  is  all  one  to  me.  K  you  mean  what  you  say,  if  you 
^  care  for  my  daughter  and  wish  to  be  married  to  her,  come 
^  and«  be  married ;  but  I'll  have  none  of  your  new-fanned 

*  forms  and  court  ceremonies,  hard  to  be  imderstood.'  The 
language  has  all  the  simplicity  of  a  Quaker's  address ;  but  the 
contrast  to  ordinary  Oriental  servility  is  both  wholesome  aoi 
refreshing. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  nimiber  of  these  tales  turn  od 
incidents  which  in  some  one  of  their  many  forms  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  great  epic  poems  of  all  the  Aryan  nations,  some  of  them 
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are  specimens  of  ready  wit,  repartee,  and  humour  on  orcUnirty 
matters,  which  surpass  anything  to  be  found  in  the  ^  Arabian 

*  Nights,'  and  may  be  fairly  compared  with  the  Greek  battle  of 
the  *  Frogs  and  the  Mice.'  Like  the  latter,  the  best  of  these 
stories  have  beasts  for  the  actors.  Miss  Frere  remarks  that  in 
them  ^  the  jackal  usually  overcomes  every  diflSculty,  and  proves 

*  a  bright  moral  example  of  the  success  of  wit  against  brnte 

*  force — the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.'  In  '  Tit  for  Tat  * 
the  honesty  of  the  camel  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  cunning 
of  the  jackal,  who,  having  invited  him  to  carry  him  across  a 
stream,  feasts  on  crabs  and  fish-bones  by  the  riverside,  and 
then  by  his  yelping  and  howling  brings  the  villagers  down  Onf 
the  camel  while  he  is  quietly  eating  the  sugar-canes.  The  poor 
brute  is  severely  handled,  but  when  the  jackal  is  again  on  his 
back  in  the  stream,  the  camel,  upbraiding  him  for  his  conduct; 
asks  him  why  he  had  made  such  a  noise — 

*  '*  I  don't  know,"  said  the  jackaL  '^  It  is  a  custom  I  have.  I 
always  like  to  sing  a  little  after  dinner." 

*  The  camel  waded  on  through  the  river.  The  water  reached  up 
to  his  knees, — then  above  them — up,  up,  up,  higher  and  higher, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  swim.  Then  turning  to  the  jackal,  he  said, 
"  I  feel  very  anxious  to  roll."  **  Oh,  pray  don't.  Why  do  you  wish 
to  do  60?"  asked  the  jackal.  ^^I  don't  know,"  answered  the  cameL 
*'  It  is  a  custom  I  have.  I  always  like  to  have  a  little  roll  afler  dinner." 
So  saying,  he  rolled  over  in  the  water,  shaking  the  jackal  off  as  he 
did  so.  And  the  jackal  was  drowned,  but  the  camel  swam  safely 
ashore.' 

The  camel  deserved  his  triumph.  The  alligator,  who  is  an 
evil  beast,  does  not  get  off  so  easily.  A  jackal,  putting  his 
paw  into  the  water  to  catch  up  a  crab,  finds  it  seized  by  an 
alligator,  who  stupidly  lets  it  go  when  the  jackal  cries  oHt  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  *  Clever  Alligator,  to  catch  hold  of  a  bulrush 

*  root  instead  of  my  paw.'  Seeing  himself  outwitted,  he  resolves 
to  be  wiser  next  time.  Next  day  the  jackal,  fearingthat  the 
alligator  may  be  hidden  beneath  the  water,  calls  out  *  Whenever 

*  I  go  to  look  for  my  dinner,  I  see  the  nice  little  crabs  peeping 
^  up  through  the  mud ;  then  I  catch  and  eat  them.     I  wish  I 

*  could  see  one  now.'  The  alligator  at  once  shows  the  top  of 
his  snout,  thinking  that  it  would  be  mistaken  for  a  crab,  and 
immediately  the  jackal,  bidding  him  farewell,  goes  to  fish  else- 
where. The  next  day  the  jackal  again  stands  on  the  bank, 
and  cries  out  that  he  can  see  not  a  single  crab,  adding  that 

*  generally,  even  when  they  are  under  water,  one  can  see  them 

*  going  bubble,  bubble,  bubble,  and  all  the  little  bubbles  go 

*  pop !  pop  I  pop  I '    The  alligator,  trying  to  make  crab's  bubbles 
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and  chuming  the  water  for  yards  round,  is  foiled  the  tUid 
time,  and  determines  to  lie  in  wait  for  his  prey  on  land.  A 
heap  of  figs  is  his  place  of  ambush.  The  jackal  is  tempted,  bat 
cautiously  exclaims  that  the  figs  cannot  be  good  because  the 
Yrind  does  not  stir  them.  The  alligator,  trying  to  imitate  the 
eflfects  of  the  breeze,  is  again  betrayed,  and  makes  up  his  nusd 
to  carry  the  war  into  his  enemy's  den.  The  jackal,  retarniog 
from  a  foraging  expedition,  calls  out  at  the  entrance,  ^  Little 
^  house,  pretty  house,  my  sweet  little  house,  why  do  you  not 
^  give  an  answer  when  I  call  ?  If  I  come  and  all  is  safe  and 
^  right,  you  always  call  out  to  me.  Is  anything  wrong  tbt 
^  you  do  not  speak  ?'  The  alligator,  cooing  not  quite  so  gently 
as  a  dove,  answers, '  Sweet  little  jackaL'  With  infinite  reives 
the  creature  replies,  '  Thank  you,  my  dear  little  house,  I  am 
'  coming  in  a  mmute,  but  first  I  must  get  firewood  to  cook  m 
'  dinner ; '  and  while  the  alligator  waits  to  snap  up  the  jackal 
when  he  enters  the  den,  he  is  smothered  by  the  fire,  as  the  oon- 
queror  sings  his  triumphal  song  outside. 

In  the  *  Valiant  Chattee-Maker'  we  have  a  story  clearly  of 

^e  same  parentage  with  the  ^  Valiant  Little  Tailor' in  Grunni's 

"^  Kinder-  und  Haus-Mahrchen ; '  but  the  Hindoo  tale  seems 

idecidedly  the  cleverer  of  the  two.     In  both  ipere  accident 

i;ends  to  the  exaltation  of  the  hero ;  but  in  the  German  story, 

the  tailor  merelv  strikes  down  seven  flies  with  a  cloth,  m 

exulting  at  his  feat,  resolves  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  wi4 

the  words  *  Seven  at  one  blow'  written  on  his  belt,  and  the 

awful  inscription  imposes  on  everyone  whom  he  com^  across. 

He  is  in  short  a  mere  boaster ;  but  the  Deccan  chattee-maker 

really  does  wonders,  although  he  had  no  thought  of  doing 

ihem,  and  remains  as  meek  and  humble  as  he  was  before. 

Somewhat  flustered  with  toddy,  he  sees  by  a  flash  of  li^tning 

a  beast  Crouching  under  the  wall  of  a  hut  for  shelter  from  tbe 

,rain,  and  mistakes  it  for  his  donkey,  which  had  strayed.    It  is  a 

»tiger;    but  the  brute  has  been  already  frightened  by  noises 

-within  the  hut,  caused  by  the  constant  moving  of  furniture  from 

one  place  to  another,  and  the  loud  complaints  of  a  woman  vho 

exclaims  against  the  *  perpetual  dripping,'  which  must  end  by 

'bringing  the  roof  down.     Assailed  with  furious  blows  by  tk 

angry  cnattee-maker,  the  tiger  thinks  that  he  must  be  in  the 

gripe  of  the  *  perpetual  dripping,'   and   makes   no  resistance 

while  his  rider  with  vehement  kicks  and  cuffs  forces  him  home, 

where  he  ties  his  head  and  feet  firmly  to   a  post,  and  then 

goes  to  bed. 

*  Next  morning,  when  the  chattee-maker's  wife  got  up  and  looked 
cut  of  window,  what  should  she  see  but  a  great  big  tiger  tied  up  io 
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front  of  their  house  to  the  post  to  which  they  usually  fastened  their 
donkey :  she  was  very  much  surprised,  and  running  to  her  husband, 
awoke  him,  saying,  *'  Do  you  know  what  animal  you  fetched  home 
last  night  ?"  **  Yes ;  the  donkey,  to  be  sure,"  he  answered.  "  Come 
and  see,*'  said  she ;  and  she  showed  him  the  great  tiger  fastened  to 
the  post.  The  chattee-maker  at  this  was  no  less  astonished  than  his 
wife,  and  felt  himself  all  over  to  find  if  the  tiger  had  not  wounded 
him  :  but  no,  there  he  was  safe  and  sound,  and  there  was  the  tiger 
tied  to  the  post  just  as  he  had  fastened  it  up  the  night  before.' 

The  news  soon  found  its  way  to  the  palace,  and  the  rajah  with 
all  his  court  came  to  see  the  ti^er  and  his  captor.  The  beast 
was  recognised  as  one  which  had  long  been  the  terror  of  all  the 
country  round,  and  the  chattec-maker  was  made  the  commander 
of  ten  thousand  horse.  Just  at  this  time  came  tidings  that  an 
OTerwhelming  enemy  was  about  to  cross  the  borders,  and  not 
a  general  could  be  found  to  face  them.  '  Why  not  make  the 
'  cnattee-maker  commander-in-chief?'  they  suggested.  The 
appointment  was  made,  but  the  chattee-maker  oegged  leave 
first  to  go  alone  and  reconnoitre.  He  had  thus  at  the  least 
gained  breathing-time,  for  as  he  confessed  to  his  wife  the  office^ 
of  conunander-in-chief  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one  for  a  man 
who  had  never  been  on  a  horse  in  his  life.  But  while  he  was 
thinking  of  mounting  a  particularly  quiet  pony,  a  maffnificeni 
charger,  sent  from  the  rajah,  galloped^up  and  stood  at  his  door; 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  have  himself  tied  on,  after  he 
had  at  length  succeeded  in  mounting.  ^  Wife,  wife,  you  forgot 
^  to  tie  my  hands,'  cried  the  chattee-maker,  as  the  horse, 
puzzled  to  know  what  he  had  on  his  back,  began  kicking  and 
plunging,  and  then  set  off  across  the  country.  ^  Never  mind,'^ 
Tras  the  reply,  ^hold  on  by  the  mane;'  and  away  went  the 
chattee-maker  on  a  ride  as  memorable  as  that  of  John  Gilpin. 
Hight  towards  the  enemy's  camp  flew  the  horse,  and  the  ndev 
liked  the  prospect  as  little  as  Gilpin  liked  the  idea  of  a  leap 
over  a  turnpike  gate.  In  his  desperation  he  seized  a  young 
banyan-tree  as  he  passed,  hoping  that  the  ropes  might  break 
and  thus  he  might  come  to  the  ground.  But  the  tree  gavo 
way  instead  of  the  ropes,  and  trunk  in  hand  away  he  went,, 
striking  into  the  enemy,  who  now  saw  him  coming,  a  terrar* 
not  less  than  that  with  which  Polyphemos  fiUed  the  comrades  of 
Odysseus.  They  could  fight,  they  said,  against  men  like 
themselves,  but  not  against  giants  who  tore  up  trees  as  they 
rode.  At  once  they  fly,  leaving  everything  behind  them ;  and 
when  the  tired  horse  at  length  reaches  me  camp  and  stands 
stiU,  the  ropes  break  and  his  rider  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
chattee-maker  finds  in  the  king's  tent  a  letter  of  abject  suIk 
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Blission,  and  with  this  prize  he  returns  home,  leading  the  hone 
which  he  dares  not  remount.  On  reaching  home  he  bids  his 
^wife  send  the  horse  and  the  letter  to  the  rajah.     *  He  will  sec 

*  by  the  horse  looking  so  tired  what  a  long  ride  I've  had;  vA 

*  if  he  is  sent  on  beforehand,  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ride  him 

*  up  to  the  palace  door  to-morrow  morning,  as  I  otherwise 
^  should,  and  that  would  be  very  tiresome,  for  most  likely  I 
^  should  tumble  off.'  Still  higher  dignities  and  more  abundut 
wealth  were  of  course  bestowed  on  a  man  who  showed  himself 
as  modest  as  he  was  brave. 

Between  this  and  the  Grerman  tale  the  likeness  is  c(uifined 
to  the  one  leading  idea  of  greatness  achieved  by  accident  asd 
a  run  of  good  luck.  We  turn  now  to  a  class  of  stories  which 
have  little,  or  nothing,  in  common  with  the  epic  poems  of  the 
Aryan  nations,  but  which  exhibit  a  series  of  incKlents  in 
striking  parallelism  with  those  of  the  corresponding  Teutonic 
stories.  These  incidents  are  in  themselves  so  strange,  and  the 
result  is  brought  about  by  turns  so  unexpected,  that  the  idea 
of  their  independent  development  among  separated  tribes  who 
had  carried  away  nothing  but  some  leading  notion  becomes  i 
wild  jBxtravagance.  Whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  these  stories  had  been  wroi^t 
out  with  some  fulness  of  detail  while  these  tribes  or  natioae 
still  continued  to  form  a  single  people.  The  resemblances  be- 
tween may  perhaps  bring  down  the  time  of  separation  to  a 
eomparatively  late  period ;  but  the  geographical  positicm  d 
Hindoo  and  German  tribes  must  still  throw  that  time  back  to 
an  indefinitely  distant  past,  and  close  as  the  parallelism  ivj 
be,  the  differences  of  detail  and  colouring  are  such  that  ve 
oannot  suppose  these  Aryan  emigrants  to  have  carried  awi^ 
with  them  to  their  several  homes  more  than  the  leading  '^ 
dents  grafted  on  the  leading  idea.  The  fidelity  with  whyi  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Grerman  tales  adhere  to  tlus  firamewcsk  is 
indeed  astonishing. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  coincidences  is^fiiniiiheu 
by  the  story  of  the  Dog  and  the  Sparrow  in  Grimm's  col- 
lection as  compared  with  an  epsode  in  the  Wanderings  « 
Yicram  Maharajah.  In  both  a  bird  vows  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  a  human  being ;  in  both  the  bird  is  the  hd^ier  to^ 
avenger  of  the  innocent  against  wanton  injury ;  and  in  bo^ 
tiie  destruction  of  the  gmlty  is  the  result  of  their  omuytba^^ 
acta.  There  are  other  points  of  likeness,  the  significance  ci 
which  is  heightened  by  points  of  singularly  subtle  difeeB^ 
In  the  Grerman  story  the  sparrow  is  offendei  beoanse  a  carter* 
not  heeding  the  warning  which  she  had  given  him,  drove  » 
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^waggon  over  a  dog  which  she  had  saved  from  starving.  ^  You 
^  have  killed  my  brother  the  dog,'  she  said^  '  and  that  shall  cost 

*  you  your  horses  and  your  cart'  *  Horses  and  cart,  indeed/ 
said  the  carrier.  *  What  harm  can  you  do  to  me  ? '  and  he  drove 
on.  But  presently  the  sparrow  contrived  to  force  out  the  cork 
from  the  bung-hole  of  one  of  the  casks  in  the  waggon,  and  all 
the  wine  ran  out  on  the  ground.     ^  Ah  me,  I  am  a  poor  man 

*  now,'  cried  the  carter  when  he  saw  it.     *  Not  poor  enough 

*  yet,'  said  the  sparrow,  as  she  perched  on  the  head  of  one  of 
the  horses  and  pecked  out  his  eye.  The  carter  in  his  rage  took 
up  his  hatchet  to  kill  the  bird,  but  instead  of  it  he  hit  his  horse, 
wnich  fell  down  dead.  So  it  fared  with  the  second  cask  and 
the  two  r^natning  horses.  Leaving  his  waggon  on  the  road, 
the  carter  found  his  way  home,  and  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his 
wine  and  horses.  ^  Ah,  my  husband,'  she  replied,  ^  and  what 
'  a  wicked  bird  has  come  to  this  house :  she  has  brought  with 
'  her  all  the  birds  in  the  world,  and  there  they  sit  among  our 

*  com  and  are  eating  every  ear  of  it.'  *  Ah  me,  I  am  poorer 
^  than  ever,'  said  the  man  as  he  beheld  the  havoc.  ^  Still  not 
^  poor  enough,  carrier ;  it  shall  cost  you  your  life,'  said  the 
bird,  as  she  flew  away.  By  and  by  the  sparrow  appeared  at 
the  window-fflll,  and  uttered  the  same  worids,  and  the  carrier 
hurling  his  axe  at  it  broke  the  window-frame  in  two.  Every 
other  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  was  demolished  as  he 
Tainly  attempted  to  hit  the  bird.  At  length  he  caught  her, 
and  his  wife  asked  if  she  should  kill  h^.  '  No,'  said  he, 
^  that  were  too  merdiul ;  she  shall  die  much  more  horribly, 
^  for  I  will  eat  her.'  So  saying,  he  swallowed  her  whole ;  but 
alie  began  to  flutter  about  in  his  stomach,  and  presently  came 
again  into  his  mouth,  and  cried  out, '  Carrier,  it  shall  cost  yoa 
^  your  life.'  ^  Thereupon  the  man  handed  the  axe  to  his  wife, 
saying,  *  "  Kill  me  the  wretch  dead  in  my  mouth."  His  wife 
'  took  it  and  aimed  a  blow,  but  missing  her  mark,  struck  her 
^  husband  on  the  head  and  killed  him.     Then  the  sparrow  flew 

*  away,  and  was  never  seen  there  again.' 

In  the  Hindoo  story  the  bird  is  a  parrot,  and  the  dog's  place 
iB  taken  by  a  poor  wood-cutter,  from  whom  a  dfm!u>/.girl 
attempts  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money  by  deliberate  false- 
hood.  The  girl  thus  represents  the  carter,  and  at  once  the 
framework  of  the  tale  is  provided ;  but  the  method  by  which 
ilie  sparrow  wreaks  her  vengeance  on  the  man  is  thoroughly 
awkward  and  unartistic  when  compared  with  the  simple  scheme 
which  brings  about  the  ruin  of  die  nautch-woman.  She,  like 
the  carrier,  is  ridi;  but  she  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  more  money  by  claiming  from  the  wood-cutter  the 
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dowry  which  she  said  that  he  had  promised  to  pay  on  marrying^ 
her,  the  dowry  and  the  marriage  being  alike  purely  imaginary. 
The  rajah,  being  called  to  give  judgment  in  the  case^  deter- 
mines to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  parrot  famed  for  his  wisdom, 
and  belonging  to  a  merchant  in  the  town.  When  the  wood- 
cutter had  given  his  version  of  the  matter,  the  parrot  bade 
Champa  Ranee,  the  nautch-girl,  tell  her  story.  AJfter  hearing 
it,  he  asked  where  the  house  was  to  which  her  husband  had 
taken  her.     *  Far  away  in  the  jungles,*  was  the  reply.     *  And 

*  how  long  ago?'  The  day  was  named;  twenty  witnesses 
proved  that  Champa  was  at  the  time  in  the  city;  and  the 
parrot  gave  judgment  for  the  wood-cutter  against  the  nauteh- 
girl,  as  the  sparrow  had  befriended  the  dog  against  the  carto*. 
Great  was  ^e  praise  bestowed  on  the  wise  parrot,  but  the 
incensed  nautch-girl  said :  ^  Be  assured  I  will  get  you  in  my 

*  power ;  and  when  I  do,  I  will  bite  off  your  heaa.' 

Then  follows  the  vow  of  the  parrot,  answering  to  the  oath 
of  the  sparrow  ;  but  he  has  no  need  to  repeat  it.  *  Try  your 
'  worst,  madam,'  said  he,  ^  but  in  return  I  tell  you  this ;  I  will 

*  live  to  make  you  a  beggar.  Your  house  shall  be,  by  your 
'  own  orders,  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  you  for  griei  and 
^  rage  shall  kill  yourself.'  Time  goes  on,  and  the  nautch-giil, 
summoned  to  the  merchant's  house,  dances  so  well  that  he  aaks 
her  to  name  her  own  reward ;  and  the  price  which  she  demanda 
is  the  parrot.  Taking  the  bird  home,  she  ordered  her  servants 
to  cook  it  for  her  supper,  first  cutting  off  its  head  and  bringing 
it  to  her  grilled  that  she  might  eat  it  before  tasting  any  other 
dish.  The  parrot  is  accordingly  plucked,  but  while  the  ser- 
vant goes  to  fetch  water  wherein  to  boil  him,  the  bird,  who  had 
pretended  to  be  dead  and  thus  escaped  having  his  neck  wrung, 
slips  into  a  hole  let  into  the  wall  for  carrying  off  the  kitchen 
sewage.  In  this  dilemma  the  maid  grilled  a  chicken's  head  and 
placed  it  before  the  Ranee,  who,  as  she  ate  it,  said : 

* "  Ah,  pretty  Polly,  so  here's  the  end  of  you.  This  is  the  brain 
that  thought  so  cunningly,  and  devised  my  overthrow ;  this  is  the 
tongue  that  spoke  against  me;  this  is  the  throat  through  which 
came  the  threatening  words.     Aha,  who  is  right  now,  I  wonder?*" 

With  some  little  fear  the  parrot  heard  her  words^  for  the 
loss  of  his  wingfeathers  had  left  him  unable  to  fly;  but  at 
length  he  contrived  to  find  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  temple 
and  to  perch  behind  the  idol.  It  was  the  favourite  god  of 
Champa  Ranee,  who  in  her  abject  fear  of  death  had  long 
besought  him  to  translate  her  to  heaven  without  the  process  of 
dying.     So  when  she  next  came  to  offer  her  wonted  supplica- 
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tioDy  the  parrot  spoke^  and  the  nautch-girl  at  once  took  its 
words  for  the  utterances  of  the  god. 

* "  Champa  Ranee,  nantch-girl,  your  prayer  is  heard.  This  is 
what  you  must  do :  sell  all  you  possess  and  give  the  money  to  the 
poor ;  you  must  also  give  money  to  all  your  servants  and  dismiss 
them.  Level  also  your  house  to  the  ground,  that  you  may  be  wholly 
separated  from  eartli.  Then  you  will  be  fit  for  heaven,  and  you 
may  come,  having  done  all  I  command  you,  on  this  day  week  to  this 
place,  and  you  shall  be  transported  thither  body  and  soul.'* ' 

The  infatuated  woman  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  after  destroy- 
ing her  house  and  giving  away  all  her  goods  she  went  at  the 
time  fixed,  and  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  well  outside  the  temple> 
expluned  to  the  assembled  people  that  they — 

'  Would  soon  see  her  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  thus  her  departure 
from  the  world  would  be  more  celebrated  than  her  doings  whilst  in 
it.  All  the  people  listened  eagerly  to  her  words,  for  they  believed 
her  inspired ;  and  to  see  her  ascension  the  whole  city  had  come  out,, 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  strangers  and  travellers,  princes, 
merchants,  and  nobles,  from  far  and  near,  all  full  of  expectation  and 
curiosity. 

*  Then  as  they  waited,  a  fluttering  of  little  wings  was  heard,  and 
a  parrot  flew  over  Champa  Ranee's  head,  calling  out,  "  Nautch-girl» 
nautch-girl,  what  have  you  done?"  Champa  Ranee  recognised  the 
Toice  as  Yicram's:  he  went  on,  ''Will  you  go  body  and  soul  to 
heaven?    Have  you  forgotten  Polly's  words?" 

'  Champa  Ranee  rushed  into  the  temple,  and,  falling  on  her  knees 
before  the  idol,  cried  out,  *'  Gracious  Power,  I  have  done  all  as 
you  commanded ;  let  your  words  come  true ;  save  me,  take  me  to 
heaven." 

'But  the  parrot  above  her  cried,  "Good  bye,  Champa  Ranee,, 
good  bye ;  you  ate  a  chicken's  head,  not  mine.  Where  is  your  house 
now  ?  Where  are  your  servants  and  all  your  possessions  ?  Have 
my  words  come  true,  think  you,  or  yours?" 

'  Then  the  woman  saw  all,  and  in  her  rage  and  despair,  cursing 
her  own  folly,  she  fell  violently  down  on  the  floor  of  the  temple,, 
and,  dashing  her  head  against  the  stone,  killed  herself.' 

It  is  impossible  to  question  the  real  identity  of  these  two 
stories,  and  incredible  that  the  one  could  have  been  invented 
apart  from  the  other,  or  that  the  German  and  the  Hindoo  tale 
are  respectively  mere  derivatives  from  the  same  leading  idea. 
This  idea  is  that  beings  of  no  repute  may  be  avengers  of  sue* 
c^essful  wrong-doers,  or  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  St.  PauU 
that  the  weiuc  things  of  the  earth  may  be  chosen  to  confound 
the  strong,  and  foolish  things  to  confound  the  wise.  But  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  this  idea  should  of  itself  suggest  to 
a  Hindoo  and  a  Teuton  that  the  avenger  should  be  a  bird,  that 
the  wrong-doer  should  punish  himself,  and  should  seal  his  doom 
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by  swallowing  his  persecutor,  or  by  at  least  thinking  that  he 
was  devouring  him.  There  is  no  room  here  for  the  argument 
which  Professor  Max  Muller  characterises  as  ^  sneaking '  when 
applied  even  to  fables  which  are  common  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Aryan  family.*  A  series  of  incidents  such  as  these  could 
never  have  been  thought  out  by  two  brains  working  apart 
firom  each  other ;  and  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  at  least  the 
machinery  by  which  the  result  was  to  be  brought  about  had 
been  devised  before  the  separation,  or  to  maintain  that  the 
story  has  in  the  one  case  or  the  other  been  imported  bodily. 
But  the  variations  between  the  two  stories  would  seem  to 
exclude  the  latter  alternative,  even  apart  from  lack  of  evidence 
of  any  borrowing.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Norse  tale  of  the 
Master  Thief,  which  can  be  traced  through  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  ^  Kalila  and  Dimna '  to  the  story  of  ^  The  Buah- 
^  man  and  the  Goat,'  in  the  Hitopadesa.  These  stories  also,  as  it 
so  happens,  have  nothing  but  the  leading  idea  in  common,  and 
Professor  Max  Muller  remarks  that,  this  keynote  (viz.,  tiiat  a 
man  will  believe  almost  anything  if  he  is  told  the  same  by 
three  different  people)  once  given,  ^  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
^  invent  the  three  variations  which  we  find  in  the  Norse  Master 
*  Thief.' 

But  the  story  of  the  nautch-girl  is  only  one  incident  in  a 
larger  drama.  The  bird  of  the  German  tale  ^  is  a  commoti 
sparrow ;  the  parrot  which  brings  about  the  death  of  Champa 
Kanee  is  nothing  less  than  the  Maharajah  Yicram  who  has 
received  from  the  god  of  wisdom  the  power  of  transporting  his 
soul  into  any  other  body,  while  by  an  antidote  he  keeps  his  own 
body  from  corruption.  And  here  we  are  brought  to  a  parallelism 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory  of  mediaeval  im- 

grtation.  The  story  of  Vicram  is  essentially  the  story  of 
ermotimos  of  EUazomens,  whose  soul  wanders  at  will  through 
space  while  his  body  remains  undecayed  at  home,  until  his  wife, 
tired  out  by  his  repeated  desertions,  bums  his  body  while  be  is 
away^  and  thus  effectually  prevents  his  resuming  bid  proper 
form.  A  popular  Deccan  tale,  which  is  also  told  by  Pliny  and 
Lucian,  must  have  existed,  if  only  in  a  rudimentary  state,  while 
Grreeks  and  Hindoos  still  lived  as  a  single  people.  But  a 
genuine  humour,  of  which  we  have  little  more  dian  a  faindt 
germ  in  the  Greek  legend,  runs  through  the  Hindoo  atory^ 
In  both  the  wife  is  vexed  by  the  frequent  absence  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  the  real  fun  of  Anna  de  Sou^a'a  narrative  rises  from 
die  complications  produced  by  a  carpenter's  son,  who  overhean 

*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol  ii.  p.  233. 
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the  god  Gunputti  as  he  teaches  Vicram  the  mystic  words 
which  enables  him  to  pass  from  his  own  body  into  another; 
but  as  he  could  not  see  the  antidote  which  Vicram  received  to 
keep  his  tenantless  body  from  decay,  the  carpenter's  son  was 
but  half  enlightened.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Vicram  trans- 
ferred his  soul  to  the  parrot's  body  than  the  carpenter's  son 
entered  the  body  of  Vicram  and  the  work  of  corruption  began 
in  his  own.  The  pseudo-rajah  is  at  once  detected  by  the 
Wuzeer  Butti,  who  recommends  the  whole  court  to  show  a 
cold  shoulder  to  the  impostor  and  make  his  sojourn  in  Vicram's 
body  as  unpleasant  as  possible.  Worn  out  at  last  with  wait- 
ing, Butti  sets  off  to  search  for  his  friend,  and  by  good  luck  is 
one  of  the  throng  assembled  to  witness  the  ascension  of  Champa 
Ranee.  Butti  recc^nises  his  friend,  and  at  once  puts  him  into 
safe  keeping  in  a  cage.  On  reaching  home  it  became  necessary 
to  get  the  carpenter's  son  out  of  Vicram's  body,  and  the  Wuzeer, 
foreseeing  that  this  would  be  no  easy  task,  proposes  a  butting 
match  between  two  rams,  the  one  belonging  to  himself,  the 
other  to  the  pseudo-rajah.  Butti  accordingly  submits  his  own 
ram  to  a  training,  which  greatly  hardens  ms  horns ;  and  so 
when  the  fight  began — 

'  The  pretended  rajah  soon  saw,  to  his  vexation,  that,  his  favourite's 
horns  being  less  strong  than  its  opponent's,  he  was  getting  tired 
and,  beginning  to  lose  courage,  would  soon  be  worsted  in  the  fight ; 
so,  quick  as  thought,  he  left  his  own  body  and  transported  his  soul 
into  the  ram's  body,  in  order  to  give  it  an  increase  of  courage  and 
resolution  and  enable  it  to  win. 

'  No  sooner  did  Vicram  Maharajah,  who  was  hanging  up  in  a  cage, 
see  what  had  taken  place,  than  he  left  the  parrot's  body  and  re- 
entered his  own  body.  Then  Butti's  ram  pushed  the  other  down  on 
its  knees,  and  the  wuzeer  ran  and  fetched  a  sword  and  cut  off  its 
head,  thus  putting  an  end,  with  the  life  of  the  ram,  to  the  life  of  the 
carpenter's  son.' 

But  &esh  troubles  were  in  store  for  Butti.  Not  yet  cured 
of  his  wandering  propensities,  Vicram  goes  to  sleep  in  a  jungle 
vridi  his  mouth  open,  into  which  creeps  a  cobra,  who  refuses  to 
be  dislodged.  The  rajah  in  his  intolerable  misery  leaves  his 
home,  disguised  as  a  fakeer,  and  Butti  seeks  him  in  vain  for 
twelve  years.  Meanwhile  the  beautiful  Buccoulee,  who  had 
reoognised  her  destined  husband  under  the  squalid  rags  of  the 
fakeer,  had  succeeded  in  freeing  Vicram  from  his  tormentor ; 
ftod  thus  all  three  returned  to  the  long-forsaken  Anar  Ranee. 

But  brfore  we  examine  incidents  which  take  us  into  another 
region  of  Hindoo  folk-lore,  we  are  bound  to  show  that  these 
tales  contain  other  stories  which  belong  to  the  same  class  with 
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the  tale  of  the  dancing-girl  and  the  wood-cutter.     There  are 
some  which  are  even  more  remarkable  for  their  agreemeDtin 
the  general  scheme  with  thorough  divergence  in  detail   In  tke 
story  entitled  *  The  Table,  the  Ass,  and  the  Stick,'  in  Grimm's 
collection,  a  goat,  whose  appetite  cannot  be  satisfied,  brinffl  a 
tailor  into  grievous  trouble  by  leading  him  to  drive  his  tibrec 
sons  away  from  their  home  on  groundless  charges.    At  last, 
finding  that  he  had  been  cheated,  he  scourges  the  goat,  which 
makes  the  best  of  its  way  from  his  dwelling.     Meanwhile  the 
three  sons  had  each  been  learning  a  trade,  and  each  received 
his  reward.      To  the  eldest  was  given  a  table  which,  at  tite 
words  *  Cover  thyself,'  at  once  presented  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet ;  the  second  received  a  donkey  which,  on  hearing  the  wori 
*  Bricklebrit,'  rained  down  gold  pieces ;  and  both  were  deprited 
of  their  gifts  by  a  thievish  innkeeper,  to  whcnn  they  had  in  siK- 
cession  revealed  their  secret.     On  reaching  home  the  eldest 
son,  boasting  to  his  father  of  his  inexhaustible  table,  was  dis- 
comfited by  finding  that  some  common  table  had  been  pat  m 
its  place ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  in  making  trial  of  his 
ass  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  very  ordinary  donkej. 
But  the  youngest  son  had  not  yet  returned,  and  to  him  thej 
sent  word  of  the  scurvy  behaviour  of  the  innkeeper.    When 
the  time  of  his  departure  came,  his  master  gave  him  a  sack, 
adding,  *  In  it  there  lies  a  stick.'     The  young  man  took  the 
sack  as  a  thing  that  might  do  him  good  service,  but  asked  why 
he  should  take  the  stick  as  it  only  made  the  sack  heayier  to 
carry.     The  stick,  however,  was  endowed  with  the  power  of 
jumping  out  of  the  sack  and  belabouring  anyone  against  whom 
its  owner  had  a  grudge ;  and  thus  armed  the  youth  went  cheer- 
fully to  the  house  of  the  innkeeper,  who,  thinking  that  the  sack 
must  certainly  contain  treasure,  tried  to  take  it  from  the  jouif 
man's  pillow  while  he  slept.     But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
host.     The  stick  hears  the  fatal  word,  and  at  once  falls  with- 
out mercy  on  the  thief,  who  roars  out  that  he  will  surroid^ 
the  table  and  the  ass.     Thus  the  three  gifts  reach  the  taik>r[s 
house.     As  for  the  goat,  whose  head  the  tailor  had  shaven,  it 
ran  into  a  fox's  house,  where  a  bee  stung  its  bald  pate,  and  tt 
rushed  out,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 

In  the  Deocan  tale  we  have  a  jackal  and  a  barber  in  the 
place  of  the  goat  and  the  tailor ;  and  the  mischief  is  done,  not 
by  leading  me  barber  to  expel  his  children,  but  by  cheating 
him  of  the  fruits  of  his  garden.  The  parallel,  however,  ia  ^ 
confined  to  the  fact  of  the  false  pretences ;  the  barber  retaliates, 
like  the  tailor,  and  inflicts  a  severe  wound  on  the  jackaL  As 
before,  however,  in  the  German  story,  the  goat  is  a  goat,  but 
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the  jackal  is  a  transfonned  rajah,  none  other  in  short  than  the 
Beast  who  is  wedded  to  Beauty,  and  the  monster  who  becomes 
the  husband  of  Psyche.  But  before  he  wins  his  bride,  he  is 
reduced  to  sore  straits,  and  his  adventures  give  occasion  for 
some  sharp  satire  on  Hindoo  popular  theology.  Coming  across 
a  bullock's  carcase,  the  jackal  eats  his  way  into  it,  while  the 
sun  so  contracts  the  hide  that  he  finds  himself  unable  to  get 
out.  Fearing  to  be  killed  if  discovered,  or  to  be  buried  alive 
if  he  escaped  notice,  the  jackal,  on  the  approach  of  the 
scavengers,  cries  out,  *  Take  care,  good  people,  how  you  touch 

*  me,  for  I  am  a  great  saint.*  The  mahars,  in  great  terror, 
ask  him  who  he  is  and  what  he  wants.  '  I,'  answered  the  jackal, 
'  am  a  very  holy  saint.     I  am  also  the  god  of  your  village,  and 

*  1  am  very  angry  with  you,  because  you  never  worship  me 
^  nor  bring  me  offerings.'     *  O  my  Lord,'  they  cried,  *  what 

*  offerings  will  please  you  ?     Tell  us  only,  and  we  will  bring 

*  you  whatever  you  like.'    '  Good,'  he  replied ;  *  then  you  must 

*  fetch  here  plenty  of  rice,  plenty  of  flowers,  and  a  nice  fat 
'  chicken — place  them  as  an  offering  beside  me,  and  pour  a 
^  great  deal  of  water  over  them,  as  you  do  at  your  most  solemn 

*  leasts,  and  then  I  will  forgive  you  your  sins.'  The  wetting, 
of  course,  split  the  dry  bullock's  skin,  and  the  jackal,  jumping 
out,  ran  with  the  chicken  in  his  mouth  to  the  jungle.  When 
again  he  was  nearly  starved,  he  heard  a  Brahmin  bewailing  his 
poverty,  and  declaring  that  if  a  dog  or  a  jackal  were  to  offer 
to  marry  one  of  his  daughters  he  should  have  her,  in  complete 
contrast  to  the  reluctance  of  the  merchant  who  is  obliged  to  sur- 
render his  child  to  the  beast  The  jackal  takes  him  at  his  word 
and  leads  his  wife  away  to  a  splendid  subterranean  palace,  where 
she  finds  that  each  night  the  jackal  lays  aside  his  skin  and  be- 
comes a  beautiful  young  man.  Soon  the  Brahmin  comes  to  the 
jackal's  cave  to  see  how  his  child  gets  on ;  but  just  as  he  is 
about  to  enter,  the  jackal  stops  him,  and,  learning  his  wants, 
gives  him  a  melon,  the  seeds  of  which  will  bring  him  some 
money.  A  neighbour,  admiring  the  fruit  produced  from  these 
deeds,  buys  some  from  the  Brahmin's  wife,  and  finding  that 
they  are  full  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  purchases  the 
ivhole  stock,  until  the  Brahmin  himself  opens  a  small  withered 
melon  and  learns  how  he  has  been  overreached.  In  vain  he 
asks  restitution  from  the  woman  who  has  bought  them ;  she 
knows  nothing  of  any  miraculous  melons,  and  a  jeweller  to 
whom  he  takes  the  jewels  from  the  withered  melon  accuses  him 
of  having  stolen  the  gems  from  his  shop,  and  impounds  them 
all.  Again  he  betakes  himself  to  the  jackal,  who,  seeing  the 
uselessness  of  giving  him  gold  or  jewels,  brings  him  out  a  jar. 
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which  18  always  full  of  good  things.  The  Brfdimin  now  li?ed 
in  luxury ;  but  another  Brahmin  informed  the  rajah  of  the 
royal  style  in  which  his  poorer  neighbour  feasted,  and  thenjah 
appropriated  the  jar  for  \m  own  special  use.  When  once  again 
he  carried  this  story  of  his  wrongs  to  his  father-in-law,  the 
jackal  gave  him  another  jar,  withim  which  was  a  rope  and  a 
stick,  which  would  perform  their  work  of  chastisement  as  soon 
as  the  jar  was  opened.  Uncovering  the  jar  while  he  was  alone, 
the  Brahmin  had  cause  to  repent  his  rashness,  for  every  bone 
in  his  body  was  left  aching.  W  ith  this  personal  experience  of 
the  powers  of  the  stick,  the  Brahmin  generously  invited  the 
rajah  and  his  brother  Brahmin  to  come  and  test  the  virtues  of 
his  new  gift ;  and  a  belabouring  as  hearty  as  that  which  the 
wicked  innkeeper  received  in  the  German  tale  made  them  yield 
up  the  dinner-making  chattle.  The  same  wholesome  measure 
led  to  the  recovery  of  the  precious  stones  from  tiie  jewete, 
and  the  melons  from  the  woman  who  had  bought  them.  It 
only  remained  now,  by  burning  the  enchanted  rajah's  jackal- 
skin,  to  tranaform  him  permanently  into  Ae  most  splendid 
prince  ever  seen  on  earth. 

The  points  of  likeness  and  difference  between  the  Hindoo 
story  of  Punchkin  and  the  Norse  tale  of  ^  The  Giant  who  had 
^  no  Heart  in  his  Body'  are  perhaps  still  more  striking.  In  ^ 
former  a  rajah  has  seven  daughters  whose  mother  dies  while 
they  are  stUl  children,  and  a  stepmother  so  persecutes  dieni 
that  they  make  their  escape.  In  the  jungle  they  are  fomid  br 
the  seven  sons  of  a  neighbouring  king,  who  are  hunting,  and 
each  takes  one  of  the  princesses  as  a  wife,  the  handsomest  of 
course  marrying  the  youngest  After  a  brief  time  of  happinesi 
the  eldest  prince  sets  off*  on  a  journey  and  does  not  return. 
His  six  brothers  follow  him  and  are  seen  no  more.  After  tiusr 
as  Balna,  the  youngest  princess,  rocks  her  babe  in  his  cradle 
a  fakeer  makes  his  appearance,  and  having  vainly  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  transforms  her  into  a  dog  and  leads  her  away.  As 
he  grows  older,  Balna's  son  learns  how  his  parents  and  uncks 
have  disappeared,  and  resolves  to  go  in  search  of  them.  Htf 
aunts  beseech  him  not  to  do  so.  ^  We  have  lost  our  husbands 
^  and  our  sister.  If  you  too  are  taken  from  us,  what  shall  we 
^  do?'  But  the  youth  feels  sure  that  he  will  bring  them  all 
back ;  and  at  length  finds  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  gardener, 
whose  wife  on  hearing  his  story  tells  him  that  his  father  and 
uncles  have  all  been  turned,  into  stone  by  the  great  magician 
Punchkin,  who  keeps  Balna  herself  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower 
because  she  will  not  marry  him.  To  aid  him  in  his  task,  the 
gardener's  wife  disguises  him  in  her  daughter's  dress,  and  gives 
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him  a  basket  of  flowers  as  a  present  for  the  captive  princess. 
Thus  arrayed,  the  youth  is  admitted  to  her  presence,  and  while 
none  are  looking  makes  himself  known  to  his  mother  by  means 
of  a  ring  which  she  had  left  on  his  finger  before  the  sorcerer 
stole  her  away.  But  the  rescue  of  the  seven  princes  seemed  to 
be  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  the  young  man  suggests  that  Balna 
should  now  change  her  tactics,  and  by  pretencung  a  readiness 
to  marry  him,  find  out  the  secret  of  his  power  and  whether  he 
is  subject  to  death.  The  device  is  successful,  and  the  sorcerer 
tells  her  that 

*  Far,  far  away,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  away  from  this, 
there  lies  a  desolate  country  covered  with  thick  juugle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  jungle  grows  a  circle  of  palm-trees,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  jungle  stand  six  jars  full  of  water,  piled  one  above  another : 
below  the  sixth  jar  is  a  small  cage  which  contains  a  little  green 
parrot ;  on  the  life  of  the  pan'ot  depends  my  life,  and  if  the  parrot 
is  killed  I  must  die.' 

But  this  keep  is  guarded  by  myriads  of  evil  demons,  and 
Balna  tries  hard  to  £ssuade  her  son  from  the  venture.  He  is 
resolute,  and  he  finds  true  helpers  in  some  eagles  whose  young 
he  saves  by  kiUing  a  large  serpent  which  was  making  its  way 
to  their  nest  The  parent  birds  give  him  their  young  to  be 
his  servants,  and  the  eaglets,  crossing  their  wings,  bear  him 
through  the  air  to  the  spot  where  the  six  water-jars  are  standing. 
In  an  instant  he  upsets  the  jars,  and  snatching  the  parrot  from 
his  cage  rolls  him  up  in  his  <\odk.  The  magician  in  his  dismay 
at  seeing  the  parrot  in  the  youth's  hands  yields  to  every  demand 
made  by  him,  and  not  only  the  seven  princes  but  all  his  other 
victims  are  restored  to  hfe — a  magnificent  array  of  kings, 
courtiers,  ofiicers,  and  servants.  Still  the  magician  prayed  to 
have  his  parrot  given  hinu 

*  Then  the  boy  took  hold  of  the  parrot,  and  tore  off  one  of  his 
wings,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  magician's  right  arm  fell  off. 

^  Punchkin  then  stretched  out  his  left  arm,  crying,  '<  Give  me  my 
parrot."  The  prince  pulled  off  the  parrot's  second  wing,  and  the 
magician's  left  arm  tumbled  off. 

* "  Give  me  my  parrot,"  cried  he,  and  fell  on  his  knees.  The 
prince  pulled  off  the  parrot's  right  leg,  the  magician's  right  leg  fell 
off;  the  prince  pulled  off  the  parrot's  left  leg,  down  fell  the  magi- 
cian's left. 

*  Nothing  remained  of  him  save  the  limbless  body  and  the  head ; 
bat  still  he  rolled  his  eyes,  and  cried,  "  Give  me  my  parrot." 
*•  Take  your  parrot,  then,"  cried  the  boy ;  and  with  that  he  wrung 
the  bird's  neck,  and  threw  it  at  the  mi^ician ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
Punchkin's  head  twisted  round,  and,  with  a  fearful  groan,  he  died.' 

In  its  keynote  and  its  leading  incidents  this  story  is  precisely 
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parallel  to  the  Norse  tale  of  ^  The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  in  his 
^  Body.'  Here^  as  in  the  Deccan  legend^  there  is  a  king  who 
has  seven  sons,  but  instead  of  all  seven  being  sent  to  hunt  or 
woo,  the  youngest  is  left  at  home ;  and  the  rajali  whose  children 
they  marry  has  six  daughters,  not  seven.  Tins  younger  brother 
who  stays  at  home  is  the  Boots  of  European  folk-lore,  a  being 
of  infinitely  varied  character,  and  a  subject  of  interest  for 
all  who  wish  to  know  whence  the  Aryan  nations  obtained  the 
materials  for  their  epic  poems.  Seemingly  weak  and  often 
despised,  he  has  keener  wit  and  more  resolute  will  than  all 
who  are  opposed  to  him.  Slander  and  obloquy  are  to  him  as 
nothing,  for  he  knows  that  in  the  end  his  truth  shall  be  made 
clear  in  the  sight  of  all  men.     In  Dr.  Dasent's  words — 

*  There  he  sits  idle  whilst  all  work ;  there  he  lies  with  tbat  de^ 
irony  of  conscious  power  which  knows  its  time  must  one  daj  cone 
and  meantime  can  afford  to  wait.  When  that  time  comes,  he  girds 
himself  to  the  feat  amidst  the  scoffs  and  scorn  of  his  flesh  and  blood; 
but  even  then  after  he  has  done  some  great  deed,  he  conceak  it, 
returns  to  his  ashes,  and  again  sits  idly  by  the  kitchen  fire,  dirtj, 
lazy,  despised,  until  the  time  for  final  recognition  comes,  and  then 
his  dirt  and  rags  fall  off, — ^he  stands  out  in  all  the  majesty  of  his 
royal  robes,  and  is  acknowledged  once  for  all  a  king.* 

We  see  him  in  a  thousand  forms.  He  is  the  Herakles  on  whom 
the  mean  Eurystheus  delights  to  pour  contempt ;  he  is  Cin- 
derella sitting  in  the  dust  while  her  sisters  flaunt  their  fioerr 
abroad ;  he  is  the  CEdipus  who  ^  knows  nothing,**  yet  reads  tke 
mysterious  riddle  of  the  Sphinx ;  he  is  the  Phoebus  who  serve 
in  the  house  of  Admetos  and  the  palace  of  Laomedon;  he  is 
the  Psyche  who  seeks  her  lost  love  almost  in  despair,  and  vet 
^ith  the  hope  still  living  in  her  that  her  search  shall  not 
be  unsuccessful ;  above  all,  he  is  the  Ithakan  chief,  clad  in 
beggar's  rags,  flouted  by  the  suitors,  recognised  only  by  an  olJ 
nurse  and  his  dog,  waiting  patiently  till  the  time  comes  that 
he  should  bend  the  invincible  bow,  and  having  slain  his  enemies 
appear  once  more  in  glorious  garb  by  the  side  of  a  wife  as 
radiant  in  beauty  as  when  he  left  her  years  ago  for  a  long  and 
a  hard  warfare  far  away.  Boots  then  acts  the  part  of  Baba's 
son  in  the  Hindoo  story,  while  the  sorcerer  reappears  in  the 
Norse  tale  as  a  giant  who  turns  the  six  princes  and  their  wives 
into  stone.  The  incident  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  tale, 
and  once  for  all  it  may  be  noted  that  the  whole  mass  of  folk- 
lore in  every  country  may  be  resolved  into  an  endless  series  of 
repetitions,  combinations,  and  adaptations  of  a  few  leading  ideas 
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or  of  their  developments.  If  speaking  of  the  marvels  wrought 
by  musical  genius  Dr.  Newman  could  say,  *  There  are  seven 
^  notes  in  me  scale ;  make  them  thirteen,  yet  how  slender  an 
*  outfit  for  so  vast  an  enterprise,'  we  may  well  feel  the  same 
astonishment  as  we  see  the  mighty  harvest  of  mythical  lore 
which  a  few  seeds  have  yielded,  and  begin  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  ideas  so  repeated,  disguised,  or  travested  never  lost 
their  charm,  but  find  us  as  ready  to  listen  when  they  are 
brought  before  us  for  the  hundredth  time  in  a  new  dress,  as 
-when  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  them. 

With  the  modified  machinery  of  the  Norse  tale,  the  remon- 
strances addressed  to  Balna's  son  in  the  Ayah's  story  are  here 
addressed  to  Boots,  whose  kindness  to  the  brute  creatures  who 
become  his  friends  is  drawn  out  in  the  more  full  detail  charac* 
teristic  of  Western  legends.  The  Hindoo  hero  helps  eagles 
only ;  Boots  succours  a  raven,  a  salmon,  and  a  wolf;  and  the 
latter  having  devoured  his  horse  bears  him  on  its  back  swifter 
than  the  wind  to  the  house  of  the  giant  who  has  turned  his 
brothers  into  stone.*  There  he  finds,  not  his  mother,  like  Balna's 
son,  but  the  beautiful  princess  who  is  to  be  his  bride,  and  who 

Promises  to  find  out,  if  she  can,  where  the  giant  keeps  his 
eart,  for,  wherever  it  be,  it  is  not  in  his  body.  The  colloquies 
which  lead  at  length  to  the  true  answer  exnibit  the  giant  in 
the  more  kindly  and  rollicking  character  frequently  bestowed 
on  trolls,  dwarfs,  elves,  and  daemons,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Western  Aryans.  The  final  answer  corresponds  precisely  to 
that  of  Puncnkin : — 

*  Far,  far  away  in  a  lake  lies  an  island ;  on  that  island  stands  a 
church ;  in  that  church  is  a  well ;  in  that  well  swims  a  duck  ;  in  that 
duck  there  is  an  egg,  and  in  that  egg  there  lies  my  heart, — you 
darling.' 

His  darling  takes  a  tender  farewell  of  Boots,  who  sets  off  on 
the  wolTs  back,  to  solve,  as  in  the  Eastern  tale,  the  mystery  of 
the  water  and  the  bird.  The  wolf  takes  him  to  the  island ; 
but  the  church  keys  hang  high  on  the  steeple,  and  the  raven  is 
now  broiight  in  to  perform  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  the 
young  eaglets  in  the  Deccan  legend.  At  last  by  the  salmon's 
help  the  egg  is  brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  where  the 
duck  had  dropped  it. 

'  Then  the  wolf  told  him  to  squeeze  the  egg^  and  as  soon  as  ever 
he  squeezed  it  the  giant  screamed  out. 

*  In  Grimm's  story  of '  The  Two  Brothers'  the  animals  succoured 
are  the  hare,  fox,  wolf,  and  lion,  and  they  each,  as  in  the  Hindoo  tale^ 
offer  their  young  as  ministers  to  the  hero  who  has  spared  their  lives. 
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'  ^'  Squeeze  it  again,*'  Baid  the  wolf;  and  when  the  prince  did  so, 
the  giant  screamed  still  more  piteously,  and  begged  and  pnjedio 
prettilj  to  be  spared,  sajing  he  would,  do  all  that  the  prince  wiakd 
if  he  would  onlj  not  squeeze  his  heart  in  two. 

*  *'  Tell  him,  if  he  will  restore  to  life  again  jour  six  brothers  tod 
their  brides  you  will  spare  his  life,"  said  the  wolf.  Yes,  the  giint 
was  ready  to  do  that,  and  he  turned  the  six  brothers  into  king's  6od5 
again,  and  their  brides  into  king's  daughters. 

<  <*  Now  squeeze  the  egg  in  two,"  said  the  wolf.  So  Boots  sqneend 
the  egg  to  pieces,  and  the  giant  burst  at  once.' 

If  the  morality  of  myths  is  fair  matter  for  comparison,  tie 
Eastern  story  has  here  the  advantage.  Balna's  son  makes  no 
defimte  promise  to  the  magician ;  but  a  paraUel  to  FunchkiD, 
almost  closer  than  that  of  the  giant^  is  furnished  in  Grimm's 
story  of  the  Two  Brothers,  where  a  witch  is  forced  to  restore 
all  her  yictims  to  life. 

'  The  old  witch  took  a  twig  and  changed  the  stones  back  to  vbit 
they  were,  and  immediately  his  brother  and  the  beasts  stood  before 
the  huntsman,  as  well  as  many  merchants,  workpeople,  and  sbe^ 
herds,  who,  delighted  with  their  freedom,  returned  home ;  bot  tbt 
twin  brothers,  when  they  saw  each  other  again,  kissed  tod  en- 
braced  and  were  very  glad.* 

But  probably  no  two  stories  furnish  more  convindng  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  the  folk-lore  of  the  Aiyan  tribei 
was  developed  while  they  still  lived  as  a  single  people,  duo 
that  which  we  find  in  the  German  legend  of  Faithnd  Johnsiu! 
the  Deccan  story  of  Kama  and  Luxman.  A  comparison  ot 
these  legends  clearly  shows  that  at  least  the  following  frtro^ 
work  must  have  been  devised  before  Hindoos  and  GertMn^ 
started  on  the  long  migrations  which  was  to  lead  the  one  to 
the  re^ons  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  the  other  to  ^ 
countries  watered  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe.  Even  in  thoee 
early  days  the  story  must  have  run  that  a  long  had  seen  the 
likeness  of  a  maiden  whose  beauty  made  him  faint  with  love. 
that  he  could  not  be  withheld  from  seeking  her,  that  his&Hhful 
friend  went  with  him  and  helped  him  to  win  his  bride,  tta 
certain  wise  birds  predicted  that  the  trustv  friend  should  stTC 
his  master  from  three  great  dangers,  but  that  his  mode  of  ^' 
cuing  him  should  seem  to  show  that  he  loved  his  master^svi^^ 
that  for  his  self-sacrifice  he  should  be  turned  into  a  stone,  and 
should  be  restored  to  life  only  by  the  agency  of  an  innoceuf 
child.  That  two  men  in  two  different  coimtries  could  hit  upon 
such  a  series  of  incidents  as  these,  none  probably  will  havetk^ 
hardihood  to  maintain,  still  less  can  any  dream  of  urgiog  that 
Hindoos  and  Germans  agreed  together  to  adopt  each  the  spccM^ 
differences  of  their  respective  versions. 
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In  the  German  story  the  prince's  passion  for  the  beautiful 
maiden  is  produced  by  the  sight  of  her  portrait  in  a  gallery  of 
his  father's  palace  into  which  the  trusty  John  had  been  strictly 
charged  not  to  let  the  young  man  enter.    Having  once  seen  it 
he  cannot  be  withheld  from  going  to  seek  her,  and  with  his 
friend  embariks  as  a  merchant  in  a  ship  laden  with  all  manner 
of  costly  goods  which  may  tempt  the  maiden's  taste  or  curi- 
osity.    The  scheme  succeeds,  but  while  the  princess  is  making 
her  purchases  the  Faithful  John  orders  all  sail  to  be  set^  and 
the  dhip  is  far  at  sea  when  the  maiden  turns  to  go  home.     The 
next  elcene  in  the  drama  is  a  colloquy  between  three  crows 
whose  language  Faithful  John  understands,  and  yfho  foretell 
three  great  dangers  impending  oyer  the  prince  who  can  be 
saved  only  at  the  cost  of  his  preserver.     On  his  reaching  shore 
a  fox-coloured  horse  would  spring  towards  him,  which,  on  his 
mounting  it,  would  carry  him  off  for  ever  from  his  bride.     No 
one  can  save  him  except  by  shooting  the  horse,  but  if  he  does 
it  and  teUs  the  king  he  will  be  turned  into  stone  from  the  toe 
to  the  knee.    If  the  horse  be  killed  he  will  none  the  more  keep 
his  bride,  for  a  bridal  shirt  will  lie  on  a  dish,  woven  seemingly 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  composed  really  of  sulphur  and  pitch, 
and  if  he  puts  it  on  It  will  bum  him  to  his  bones  and  marrow. 
Whoever  takes  the  shirt  with  his  gloved  hand  and  casts  it  into 
the  fire,  may  save  the  prince,  but  if  he  knows  and  tells  him  he 
will  be  turned  to  stone  from  his  knee  to  his  heart     Nor  is  he 
more  safe  even  if  the  shirt  is  burnt,  for  during  the  dance  which 
follows  the  wedding  the  queen  will  suddenly  turn  pale  and  fall 
as  if  dead,  and  imless  some  one  takes  three  drops  of  blood  from 
her  right  breast  she  will  die.     But  whoever  knows  and  tells  it 
shall  be  turned  to  stone  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  toes 
of  his  feet     The  friend  resolves  to  be  faithful  at  all  hazards, 
and  all  things  turn  out  as  the  crows  had  foretold ;  but  the  king 
misconstruing  th^  act  of  his  friend  in  taking  blood  from  his 
wife  orders  him  to  be  led  to  prison.     At  the  scaffold  he 
explains  his  motives,  but  the  act  of  revelation  seals  his  doom ; 
.  and  while  the  king  entreats  for  forgiveness  the  trusty  servant 
is  turned  into  stone.     In  an  agony  of  grief  the  king  has  the 
£gure  placed  near  his  bed,  and  vainly  prays  for  the  power  of 
restoring  him  to  life.     Years  pass  on ;  twin  sons  are  bom  to 
him,  and  one  day,  as  he  gives  utterance  to  the  longing  of  his 
heart,  the  statue  says  that  it  can  be  brought  back  to  life  if  the 
king  will  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  twins  and  sprinkle  the  statue 
with  their  blood.     The  servant  is  restored  to  life,  and  when  he 
places  the  children's  heads  on  their  bodies  they  spring  up  and 
play  as  merrily  as  ever. 
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In  truth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  this  stoiy  scarcely  eqnab 
the  Deccan  tale^  in  which  the  prince  Rama  sees  the  image  of  fak 
future  bride  not  in  a  picture  but  in  a  dream.  Havii^  won 
her  by  the  aid  of  Luxman^  he  is  soon  after  attacked  by  di« 
home  sickness  which  is  common  to  die  heroes  in  most  of  tkese 
tales^  and  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  .history  of 
Odysseus.  During  the  journey  which  answers  to  Ae  Toyige 
of  the  king  with  Faithful  John,  Luxman,  who  like  John  under- 
stands the  speech  of  birds,  hears  two  owls  talking  in  a  tree  OTe^ 
head,  and  learns  from  them  that  three  great  perils  awothii 
master.  The  first  will  be  from  a  rotten  branch  of  a  banpi 
tree,  from  the  fall  of  which  Luxman  will  just  save  them  bj 
dragging  them  forcibly  away ;  the  next  will  be  from  an  iue^ 
cure  aroi,  and  the  thinl  from  a  cobra.     This  cobra,  they  said, 

'  Luxman  will  kill  with  his  sword,  but  a  drop  of  the  cobra's  blood 
fihall  fall  on  her  forehead.  The  wuzeer  will  not  dare  to  wipe  off  the 
blood  with  his  hands,  but  shall  instead  coyer  his  face  with  a  dodi. 
that  he  may  lick  it  off  with  his  tongue ;  but  for  this  the  rajth  will 
be  angry  with  him,  and  his  reproaches  will  torn  this  poor  wiueer 
into  stone. 

*  <<  Will  he  always  remain  stone  ?"  asked  the  lady  owL  ''  Not  i(ff 
ever,**  answered  the  husband,  **  but  for  eight  long  years  he  will 
remain  so."  "  And  what  then?"  demanded  she.  "  Then,"  answered 
the  other,  ''  when  the  young  rigah  and  ranee  have  a  baby,  it  M 
come  to  pass  that  one  day  the  child  shall  be  playing  on  the  Door, 
and,  to  help  itself  along,  shall  clasp  hold  of  the  stony  figure,  and  it 
that  baby's  touch  the  wuzeer  will  come  to  life  again.  But  I  haye 
told  you  enough  for  one  night;  come,  let's  catch  mice, — ^tawliit, 
tuwhoo,  tuwhoo,"  and  away  flew  the  owls.' 

As  in  the  German  tale,  everythingturns  out  in  accordance 
with  the  predictions  of  the  birds.  When,  therefore,  Luxrotn 
saw  the  cobra  creep  towards  the  queen,  he  knew  that  his  lif^ 
must  be  forfeited  for  his  devotion ;  and  so  he  took  from  the  foW^ 
of  his  dress  the  record  of  the  owls'  talk  and  of  his  former  life,  and 
having  laid  it  beside  the  sleeping  king,  killed  the  cobra.  The 
rajah  of  course  starts  up  just  as  his  friend  is  licking  the  blood 
from  his  %vife*s  forehead,  and  drawing  the  same  inference  with 
the  German  prince,  overwhelms  him  with  reproaches. 

'  The  rajah  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands ;  he  looked  up}  he 
turned  to  the  wuzeer ;  but  from  him  came  neither  answer  nor  replj- 
He  had  become  a  senseless  stone.  Then  Kama  for  the  first  ^^^ 
perceived  the  roll  of  paper  which  Luxman  had  laid  beside  him;  ana 
when  he  read  in  it  of  what  Luxman  had  been  to  him  fipom  bojbooi 
and  of  the  end,  his  bitter  grief  broke  through  all  bounds,  ano» 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  he  clasped  its  stony  knees  and  w^' 
aloud.' 
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Eight  years  rolled  on,  and  at  length  the  child  iras  bom.  A 
few  months  more,  and  in  trying  to  walk,  it  '  stretched  out  its 
^  tiny  liands  and  caught  hold  of  the  foot  of  the  statue.  The 
^  wuzeer  instantly  came  back  to  life,  and  stooping  down 
«  seized  the  little  baby,  who  had  rescued  him,  in  his  arms  and 

*  kissed  it.' 

There  is  something  more  quiet  and  touchii^  in  ^e  silent 
record  of  Luxman,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  Faithful  John's 
confession  at  the  scaffold,  as  well  as  in  the  doom  which  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  reproaches  of  his  friend  rather  than  on  the 
■oere  mechanical  act  of  giving  utterance  to  certain  words. 

In  the  Deccan  story  the  bride  of  Rama  is  won  after  an 
exj^oit  which  in  its  turn  carries  us  away  to  the  deeds  of 
Hellenic  or  Teutonic  heroes.  When  the  prince  tells  Luxman 
of  the  peerless  beauty  whom  he  has  seen  in  his  dream,  his  friend 
tells  hun  that  the  princess  lives  far  away  in  a  glass  palace. 
The  glass  answers  to  the  ice  of  the  Norse  legend^.  ^  Bound 
'  this  palace  runs  a  large  river,  and  round  the  river  is  a  garden 
'  of  flowers.  Bound  the  garden  are  four  thick  groves  of  trees. 
^  The  princess  is  twenty-tour  years  old,  but  she  is  not  married, 
'  for  she  has  determined  only  to  marry  whoever  can  jump  across 
'  the  river  and  greet  her  in  her  crystal  palace;  and  though 
'  many  thousand  kings  have  assayed  to  do  so,  they  have  all 

*  perished  miserably  in  the  attempt,  having  either  been  drowned 
^  in  the  river  or  broken  their  necks  by  falling.' 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  idea  in  these  Hindoo  legends 
might  of  itself  lead  anyone,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject 
previously,  to  doubt  whether  such  images  could  refer  to  any 
actual  facts  in  the  history  of  any  given  man  or  woman.  In  some 
form  or  other  it  may  be  said  to  run  through  almost  all.  In  the 
«tory  of  Brave  Seventee  Bai  it  assumes  a  form  more  closely 
akin  to  the  imagery  of  Teutonic  mythology ;  and  here  we  find 
a  princess  who  declares  she  will  marry  no  one  who  has  not 
leaped  over  her  bath,  which  '  has  high  marble  walls  all  round, 

*  with  a  hedge  of  spikes  at  the  top  of  the  walls.'  In  the  story 
of  Yicram  Maharajah  the  parents  of  Anar  Banee  '  had  caused 
^  her  garden  to  be  hedged  round  with  seven  hedges  made  of 

*  bayonets,  so  that  none  could  go  in  nor  out ;  and  they  had 
^  published  a  decree  that  none  should  marry  her  but  he  who 
^  could  enter  the  garden  and  gather  the  three  pomegranates  on 
^  which  she  and  her  maids  slept'  So  too  Panch-Phul  Banee, 
the  lovely  Queen  of  the  Five  Flowers,  *  dwelt  in  a  little  house 
^  round  which  were  seven  wide  ditches  and  seven  great  hedges 
'  made  of  spears.'  The  seven  hedges  are,  however,  nothing 
more  than  the  sevenfold  coils  of  the  dragon  of  the  glistening 
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heath  who  lies  twmed  round  the  beantiAil  Brynhild.  But  the 
maiden  of  the  Teutonic  tale  id  sunk  in  sleep  which  rather 
resembles  death  than  life^  just  as  DSmSt£r  mourned  as  if  £ar 
the  death  of  Persephone  while  her  child  sojourned  in  Ae  dark 
kingdom  of  Hades.  This  idea  is  reproduced  with  wonderful 
fidelity  in  the  story  of  Little  Surya  Bai,  and  the  cause  of  her 
death  is  modified  in  a  hundred  legends  both  of  tiie  East  and 
the  West.  The  little  maiden  is  high  up  in  the  eaglets  nest  fast 
asleep,  when  an  evil  demon  or  Bakshas  seeks  to  gain  admission 
to  her,  and  while  vainly  striving  to  force  it  open,  leaves  one  of 
his  finger-nails  sticking  in  the  crack  of  the  door.  When  on 
the  foUowing  morning  the  maiden  opened  Ae  doors  of  her 
dwelling  to  look  down  on  the  world  below,  the  sharp  claw  ru 
into  her  hand,  and  immediately  she  fell  dead.  Tlie  powers  of 
winter  which  had  thus  far  striven  in  vain  to  wound  her  have  at 
length  won  the  victory,  and  at  once  we  pass  to  other  versione 
of  the  same  myth  which  tell  us  of  Eurydike  as  stung  to  death 
by  the  hidden  serpent,  of  Sifrit  smitten  by  Hagene  (the  thorn), 
of  Isfendiyar  pierced  by  the  thorn  or  arrow  of  Rustem,  of 
Achilles  vulnerable  only  in  his  heel,  of  Brynhild  enfolded 
within  the  dragon's  coils,  of  Meleagros  djring  as  the  torch  cf 
doom  is  burnt  out,  of  Baldr  the  brave  and  pure  smitt^i  by  llie 
fatal  bough  of  mistletoe,  of  the  sweet  Briar-rose  plunged  in  bo" 
slumber  of  a  hundred  years. 

The  idea  that  these  myths  have  been  deliberately  transferred 
from  Hindoos  or  Persians  to  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Norsemoi 
is  by  general  consent  dismissed  as  a  wild  dream.  Yet  of  tiieir 
substantial  identity,  in  spite  of  all  points  of  difference  and 
under  every  disguise  thrown  over  them  by  individual  fancies 
and  local  infiuences,  there  cfin  be  no  question.  The  keynote 
of  any  one  of  Anna  de  Souza's  stories  is  the  keynote  of  sJmost 
all ;  and  this  keynote  runs  practically  through  the  great  body 
of  tales  gathered  from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  It  is  found  again  everywhere  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  whether  in  the  legends  which  have  furnished  the 
materials  for  their  magnificent  epics,  or  have  been  immortalised 
in  the  dramas  of  their  great  trageidians,  or  have  remained  buried 
in  the  pages  of  mythographers  like  Pausanias  or  Diodorus.  K 
then  all  uiese  tales  have  some  historical  foundation,  ihej  must 
relate  to  events  which  took  place  before  the  dispersion  of  the 
Aryan  tribes  from  their  original  home. 

To  take  these  stories  after  any  system  and  arrange  their 
materials  methodically  is  almost  an  impossible  task.  The 
expressions  or  incidents  worked  into  these  legends  are  like  the 
few  notes  of  the  scale  from  which  great  musicians  have  created 
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each  his  new  world,  or  like  the  few  roots  of  language  which 
denoted  at  first  only  the  most  prominent  objects  and  processes 
of  nature  and  the  merest  bodily  wants,  but  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  wealth  of  words  to  feed  the  countless  streams  rf 
human  thought.  In  one  story  we  may  find  a  series  of  inci- 
dents briefly  touched  which  elsewhere  have  been  expanded  into 
a  dozen  tales,  while  the  incidents  themselves  are  presented  in 
the  thousi^md  different  combinations  suggested  by  an  exuberant 
fancy.  The  outlines  of  the  tales,  when  these  have  been  care- 
fully analysed,  are  simple  enough ;  but  they  are  certainly  not 
outlmes  which  could  have  been  suggested  by  incidents  in  the 
common  life  of  mankind.  Maidens  do  not  fall  for  months  or 
years  into  deathlike  trances  from  which  the  toudi  of  one  brave 
knight  alone  can  rouse  them;  dragons  are  not  coiled  round 
golden  ia*easures  or  beautiful  women  on  glistering  heaths; 
princes  do  not  everywhere  abandon  their  wives  as  soon  as  they 
Iiave  married  them,  to  return  at  length  in  squalid  disguise  and 
smite  their  foes  with  invincible  weapons.  Steeds  which  speak 
and  which  cannot  die  do  not  draw  the  chariots  of  mortal  chiefs, 
nor  do  the  lives  of  human  kings  exhibit  everywhere  the  same 
bcidents*  in  the  same  sequence.  Yet  every  fresh  addition 
made  to  our  stores  of  popular  tradition  does  but  bring  before 
ns  new  phases  of  those  old  forms  of  which  mankind,  we  may 
boldly  say,  will  never  grow  weary.  The  golden  slipper  of 
Cinderella  was,  as  we  knew,  the  slipper  of  Bhoddpis,  which  an 
eagle  carried  off  and  dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  E^ptian  king 
as  lie  sat  on  his  seat  of  judgment  at  Memphis.  This  slipper 
I'eappearB  in  the  beautiful  Deccan  story  of  Sodewa  Bai,  and 
leads  of  course  to  the  same  issue  as  in  the  legends  of  Cinderella 
and  Rhodopis.  The  dragon  of  the  glistering  heath  represents 
the  seven-headed  cobra  of  the  Hindoo  story,  and  in  the  legend 
of  Brave  Seventee  Bai  the  beautiful  Brynluld  becomes  his 
daughter.  In  the  Greek  myth  these  snakes  draw  the  chariot 
of  Medeia  the  child  of  the  Sun,  or  impart  mysterious  wisdom 
to  lamos  and  Melampus,  as  the  cobras  do  to  Muchie  LaU. 
That  the  heroes  of  Greek  and  Teutonic  legends  in  almost  every 
case  are  separated  from  or  abandon  the  women  whom  they  have 
wooed  or  loved,  is  well  known ;  and  the  rajahs  and  princes  of 
these  Deccan  tales  are  subjected  to  the  same  lot  with  Achilles 
and  Herakles,  Odysseus  and  CEdipus,  Sigurd  and  Arthur, 
Kephalos  and  Prokris,  Paris  and  CEnonS.  Generally  the  newly- 
married  prince  feels  a  yearning  to  see  his  father  and  his  mother 
once  more,  and,  like  Odysseus,  pines  until  he  can  set  his  face 
homewards.  Sometimes  he  takes  his  wife,  sometimes  he  goes 
^one ;  but  in  one  way  or  another  he  is  kept  away  from  her  for 
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Y«ar8,  and  reappears,  like  Odysseus,  in  the  squalid  ^arb  of  a 
beggar.  Curiously  enough,  in  these  Hindoo  stories  his  detent 
tion  is  caused  by  one  of  those  charms  or  spells  which  Odyaseie 
in  his  wanderings  discreetly  avoids.  Tne  Lotos-eaters  and 
their  magic  fruit  reappear  in  Ae  nautch-people  or  conjurerB, 
whom  the  rajah  who  has  married  Panch-Phul  Banee,  the  Lady 
of  the  Five  Flowers,  asks  for  rice  and  fire.  The  woman  whom 
he  addresses  immediately  brings  them. 

^  But  before  she  gave  them  to  him,  she  and  her  companioD3 
'  threw  upon  them  a  certain  powder,  containing  a  very  potent 
'  charm ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  rajah  receive  them  than  he 

*  forffot  about  his  wife  and  little  child,  his  journey,  and  all  that 

*  had  ever  happened  to  him  in  his  life  before ;  such  was  the 

*  peculiar  property  of  the  powder.     And  when  the  conjuron 

*  said  to  him  "  Why  should  you  go  away  ?  Stay  with  ua,  and 
'  **  be  one  of  us,"  he  willingly  consented.'  "We  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  a  remembrance  of  the  Homeric  story  has  un- 
consciously led  Miss  Frere  to  colour  or  modify  the  ayah*^ 
language,  but  her  words  are  almost  a  paraphrase  fironoi  the 
Odyssey. 

The  nautch-woman  here  has  also  the  character  of  Earke^  and 
the  charm  represents  the  (bap/ioKa  XvypeL  which  turned  the 
companions  of  Eurylochos  mto  swine,  while  Kirk^'s  wand  is 
wielded  by  Ae  sorcerers  who  are  compelled  to  restore  to  life 
the  victims  whom  they  had  turned  into  stone,  and  by  the  Bak- 
shas  from  whom  Bamchundra,  in  the  story  of  Truth's  Triiimpb, 
seeks  to  learn  its  uses.  The  rod,  she  replies, '  has  many  super- 
^  natural  powers ;  for  instance,  by  simply  uttering  yoor  wish 
'  and  waving  it  in  the  air,  you  can  conjure  up  a  mountain,  a 
'  river,  or  a  forest,  in  a  moment  of  time.' 

At  length  the  wanderer  is  found ;  but  Panch-Phul  Banee 
and  Seventee  Bai  have  the  insight  of  Eurykleia,  and  discern 
his  true  majesty  beneath  the  fakeer's  garb.  ^  The  Bigah  came 
'  towards  them  so  changed  that  not  even  his  own  mother 
^  knew  him ;  no  one  recognised  him  but  his  wife.  For  eighteen 
'  years  he  had  been  among  the  nautch-people ;  his  hair  was 
'  rough,  his  beard  untrimmed,  his  face  thin  and  worn,  sunburnt 
'  and  wrinkled,  and  his  dress  was  a  rough  common  blanket' 
Can  we  possibly  help  thinking  of  the  wanderer  who  in  his 
beggar's  dress  reveals  himself  to  the  swineherd 

ty^oy  fuy  dfi  6h^  avroc  cycJ,  kuko.  iroXXa  /uoy^orac, 
ii\v(^oy  ttKOorf  irei  cc  irarpiha  ydiayy 

and  of  his  disguise,  when  Athene 

wdyriaaiy  fitXittrai  TraXacov  OiiKt  yipoyroQ^ 
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hfii^i  Si  fjny  paKo^  6XK0  icaKOv  flaXir  ijdi  \irktya 
ptityaXia  pwrowrra^  kok^  fitfiopvyfxiya  icairvf, 

and  lastly  of  his  recognition  by  his  old  nurse  when  she  saw  the 
wound  made  by  the  bite  of  the  boar  who  slew  Adonis  ?  So  in 
the  vengeance  of  Chandra  we  see  the  punishment  of  the  suitors 
by  Odysseus,  an  incident  still  further  travestied  in  Grimm's 
legend  of  the  *  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain.'  So  too  as  we 
read  of  the  body  of  uhundun  Rajah  which  remained  undecayed 
though  he  had  been  dead  many  months,  or  of  Sodewai  Bai  who 
a  month  after  her  death  looked  as  lovely  as  on  the  night  on 
vehich  she  died,  we  are  reminded  of  the  body  of  Hector  which 
Aphrodite  anointed  with  ambrosial  oil  and  guarded  day  and 
ni^t  from  all  unseemly  things. 

%ut  though  the  doom  of  which  Achilles  mournfully  com- 
plained to  Thetis  lies  on  all  or  almost  all  of  these  bright  beings, 
they  cannot  be  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  dark  power  which  has 
laid  them  low.  Briar-rose  and  Surya  Bai  start  from  their 
slumbers  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  lover's  hand,  and  even  when 
all  hope  seemed  to  be  lost,  wise  beasts  provide  an  antidote 
virhich  wiU  bring  back  life  to  the  dead.  In  the  story  of  Panch- 
Fhul  Ranee  these  beneficent  physicians  are  jacksJs  who  con- 
verse together  like  the  owls  of  Luxman  or  the  crows  in  the  tale 
of  Paithnil  John.  *  Do  you  see  this  tree  ? '  says  the  jackal  to 
his  wife.  *  Well,  if  some  of  its  leaves  were  crushed  and  a  little 
'  of  the  juice  put  into  the  Rajah's  two  ears  and  upon  his  upper 
^  lip,  and  some  upon  his  temples  also,  and  some  upon  the  spear- 
^  wounds  in  his  side,  he  would  come  to  life  again  and  be  as  well 
^as  ever.'  These  leaves  reappear  in  Grimm's  story  of  the 
Three  Snakeleaves,  in  which  the  snakes  play  the  part  of  the 
Jackals.  In  this  tale  a  prince  is  buried  alive  with  his  dead  wife, 
and  seeing  a  snake  approaching  her  body,  he  cuts  it  in  three 
pieces.  Presently  another  snake  crawling  from  the  corner  saw 
the  other  lying  dead,  and  soon  returned  with  three  green  leaves 
in  its  mouth,  and  laying  the  parts  of  the  body  together  so  as 
to  join,  put  one  leaf  on  each  wound,  and  the  dead  snake  was 
alive  again.  The  prince  applying  the  leaves  to  his  wife  re- 
stores her  also  to  life.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
Apollodorus  in  relating  the  story,  also  told  by  JElian,  of 
Glaukos  and  Polyidos : 

'  When  Minos  said  that  he  must  bring  Glaukos  to  life,  Polyidos 
was  shut  up  with  the  dead  body ;  and  1>eing  sorely  perplexed  how 
to  do  this,  be  saw  a  dragon  approach  the  corpse.  This  be  killed 
with  a  stone ;  and  another  dragon  came,  and,  seeing  the  first  one 
dead,  went  away  and  brought  some  grass  which  it  placed  on  the 
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body  of  the  other^  which  immediately  rose  up.  PoljidoA,  having 
beheld  this  with  astonishment,  pat  the  same  grass  on  the  bodj  d 
Glaukos,  and  restored  him  to  life.* 

If  we  sought  to  prove  the  absolute  identity  of  the  great 
mass  of  Hindoo^  Greek,  Norse,  and  German  legends^  we 
surely  need  go  no  further.  •  Yet  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  adding  a  few  words  on  the  story  of  Tara  Bai,  whom  the 
disguised  wii^  of  Logedas  Rajah  finds  on  a  gold  and  iTorr 
throne.  ^  She  was  tall  and  of  a  commimding  aspect ;  her  bUck 
^  hair  was  boimd  by  long  strings  of  pearl ;  her  dress  was  of  fine 

*  spun  gold,  and  round  her  waist  was  clasped  a  zone  of  restless 
^  throbbing  Ught-giving  diamonds ;  her  neck  and  her  arms  woe 

*  covered  with  a  profusion  of  costly  jewels,  but  brighter  than 
^  all  shone  her  bright  eyes,  which  looked  full  of  gentle  nu^esty.* 
But  Tara  Bai  is  the  star  (boy)  child  or  maiden,  the  Aatero- 
paios  of  the  *  Iliad,'  of  whom  the  Greek  myth  says  only  that 
he  was  the  tallest  of  all  the  men,  and  that  he  was  sliun  by 
Achilles.  This  is,  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  many  phases  assumed 
by  the  struggle  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness. 
This  child  in  the  Deccan  stories  appears  not  only  as  Guzn 
Bai,  but  as  Panch-Phul  Ranee,  as  burya  Bai,  as  the  wife  of 
Muchie  Lai,  the  fish  or  frog-sun.*  These  women  are  Ae 
daughter^  of  a  gardener  or  a  milkwoman,  in  whom  we  see  the 
image  of  DSmeter,  the  bountiful  earth,  who  lavishes  on  her 
children  her  treasures -of  fruits,  milk,  and  flowers. 

The  path  is  inviting,  and  we  have  done  little  more  than 
enter  upon  it ;  but  we  must  not  now  follow  it  further.  Cnough 
however  has  been  said  to  show  that  these  Hindoo  tales  wiD 
not  only  delight  children  but  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  for  these 
who  care  to  acquaint  themselves  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Since  the 
translation  of  the  German  popular  stories  from  the  text  of 
Grimm,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  we  do  not  rememb^ 
to  have  met  with  so  genuine  and  so  lively  an  addition  to  this 
charming  branch  of  literature.  We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Frere 
for  her  beautiful  and,  as  we  trust,  faithful  rendering  of  these 
Hindoo  tales,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  an  English  style  of 
admirable  grace  and  simplicity.  To  Anna  Liberata  de  Souxa 
we  have  to  express  not  only  our  hearty  thanks  but  our  earnest 
hope  that  she  will  give  us  all  the  stories  which  she  can  re- 
member herself  or  which  she  can  by  her  utmost  diligence 
gather  from  her  kinsfolk  or  her  friends. 

♦  Max  MuUer,  *  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,'  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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Abt.  IV.-— 7%tf  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  its  Origin,  and  an 
Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan, 
By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.    London  and  Edinburgh :  1868. 

A  SUPERSTITION  long  prevailed,  and  may  still  be  afloat  in 
'^^  the  world,  that  history,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should 
be  dignified,  calm,  and  judicial.  We  willingly  own  that,  in 
ceasing  to  be  dignified,  historians  have  infused  an  amount 
of  interest  and  vitality  into  the  records  of  the  past  which 
amply  compensates  for  the  sacrifice.  It  is  no  longer  essen- 
tial to  employ  any  particular  style  either  in  the  relation  of 
facts  or  the  mrawing  of  inferences.  But  along  with  her  im- 
posing, if  somewhat  ponderous  attributes,  history  seems  to 
be  laying  aside  all  claims  to  impartiality.  The  most  suc- 
cessful among  modern  historians  have  written  in  the  spirit 
not  of  the  judge  but  of  the  advocate;  of  the  advocate  too, 
who  has  not  practised  his  profession  in  the  highest  courts. 
The  pleader  growing  sympathetic  with  his  dient,  and  at  last 
identifying  that  client's  interests  with  his  own,  becomes  the 
violent  partisan.  The  narrative  is  no  longer  a  record  of  the 
acts  of  men  impelled  by  diverse  motives,  and  subject  to  various 
influences ;  it  is  a  romance  with  its  infallible  heroes  and  its 
thorough  villains.  Once  committed  to  advocacy  of  this  kind, 
the  writer  is  no  longer  dealing  with  the  doings  of  a  mere 
mortal;  he  has  assumed  the  charge  of  a  character  all  whose 
weaknesses  are  to  be  carefully  veiled  or  converted  into  merits, 
all  whose  shortcomings  and  mistakes  are  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  others ;  while  the  scapegoats  of  the  drama,  endowed 
with  enormous  stupidity  or  superhuman  malice,  are  never  per- 
mitted to  deviate  into  sense  or  virtue.  The  opposition  of  the 
strong  lights  against  the  strong  darks  siniplifies  the  grand  aim 
of  producing  striking  effects.  There  need  be  no  nice  grada- 
tions of  character,  blending  the  good  elements  insensibly  with 
the  bad ;  no  effort  to  obtain  the  clear  daylight  atmosphere  which 
is  the  highest  triumph  of  the  thorough  master,  no  reconcili- 
ation of  opposing  qualities  in  the  same  personage.  The  prin- 
cipal actors  as  they  appear  on  the  scene  are  bid  to  stand  aside 
either  to  the  right  among  the  sheep,  or  to  the  left  among  the 
goats,  and  after  that  there  is  no  redemption  for  those  pre- 
destined to  the  pit,  nor  can  the  elect  fall  from  their  state  of 
grace.  Inferences  and  imputations,  praise  and  abuse,  the 
suppressio  veri  and  the  suggestio  falsi y  the  gossip  of  friends  and 
the  tattle  of  enemies,  are  the  means  employed  for  obtaining  the 
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strong  effects  which  historians  of  another  school  would  haye 
rejected  as  mere  tinsel  glare  and  glitter.  The  personal  flayonr, 
the  evidence  of  strong  partiality  and  of  unsparing  enmity,  thus 
imparted  to  a  work,  is  of  the  relishing  kind  that  stimulates  the 
reader's  palate,  but  it  partakes  in  no  degree  of  the  precious 
essences  which  embalm  the  personages  of  the  past  for  the 
students  of  the  future. 

Everybody  who  read  Mr.  Kinglake*s  former  volumes — and 
evervbody  did  read  them— a^eed  in  thinking  them  interesting, 
brilkant,  and  attractive.  The  style,  not  always  accurate,  was 
at  once  careful  and  lively.  The  lamp  that  had  for  so  many 
years  shed  light  upon  his  work  had  imparted  none  of  its  fatal 
odour.  The  union  of  finish  and  ease  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able since  the  labour  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  bestowed 
not  on  sifting,  composing,  and  condensing  the  materials,  bat 
on  the  structure  oi  the  sentences,  the  pomting  of  epigrams, 
and  the  heightening  of  effects.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
an  historian,  after  bestowing  vast  labour  on  ascertaining  facts 
and  investigating  authorities,  may  still  be  enabled,  chieflj 
indeed  as  a  consequence  of  the  confidence  and  certainty  thus 
attained,  to  spend  but  a  comparatively  brief  time  on  the  com- 

Eosition,  and  that  thus,  however  long  tihe  period  of  preparation, 
e  may  bring  his  work  to  light  with  the  sparkle  stOl  on  its 
surface.  But  here  most  of  the  patient  industry  had  been 
bestowed  in  brightening  the  lights  and  deepening  ^e  shadows, 
in  bringing  this  or  that  incident  into  more  telling  relief,  in 
twisting  the  facts  to  suit  a  purpose ;  and  yet  the  air  of  freedom 
and  facility  had  been  perfectly  preserved.  And  along  with 
grace  of  style  it  had  other  elements  of  popularity.  Two  pro- 
minent objects  had  been  specially  selected  for  attack  and  dealt 
with  after  a  fkshion  that  might  suggest,  according  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  reader,  extreme  courage,  or  reckless  aggreasive- 
ness.  One  of  the  foes  thus  selected  was  the  *  Times  *  newspaper, 
the  other  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  great  journal  was 
described  as  the  property  of  an  unscrupulous  company  com* 
posed  of  country  squires  and  yridows.  Who  these  rural  poten- 
tates and  bereaved  females  might  be  was  not  revealed,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  particulars  on  these  points,  many  well-informed 
people  believe  the  whole  idea  to  be  one  of  those  singular  hallu- 
cinations  to  which  the  writer  is  evidently  subject.  Whatever 
the  grounds  for  the  assertion,  Mr.  Kinglake,  however,  evidently 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  the  combat,  belabouring  the  squires  and 
widows  with  great  zeal  and  persistency,  while  the  world  looked 
on  amused  to  see  the  champion  doing  such  vigorous  battle  with 
his  shadowy  foes.     But  it  was  for  the  French  Emperor  that  he 
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reserved  his  special  store  of  invective.  With  a  degree  of  cari- 
cature that  rendered  the  picture,  if  less  authentic,  yet  far  more 
amusing  than  an  honest  portrait,  the  monarch  was  painted  as  a 
grotesque  Mephistopheles,  wily,  base,  grasping,  sanguinary, 
and  cowardly.  The  bare  idea  of  Louis  Napoleon  seemed  to  en- 
rage the  author  as  the  wooden  admiral  which  resembled  Kit 
Nubbles  roused  Mr.  Quilp  to  fury;  at  the  mention  of  the  hated 
name  he  appeared  to  lay  aside  the  pen,  seize  the  poker,  and 
deface  his  adversary's  image  till  he  was  exhausted.  This  was 
found  highly  entertaining ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
historian  was  keeping  two  noble  lords,  of  sensitive  and  excitable 
temperaments,  like  rats  in  a  cage,  ready  to  be  worried,  public 
curiosity  was  greatly  stimulated.  It  is  true  there  were  a  good 
many  people  who  questioned  the  expediency  of  encouraging 
such  attacks,  and  who  were  disposed  to  side  with  the  rats ;  but 
there  were  also  many  more  who  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  promise  of  sport  thus  afforded,  and  who  might  indeed 
liave  pleaded,  in  justification,  that-their  enjoyment  entailed  no 
serious  ii\jury  on  the  victims,  since  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
Prench  Emperor  had  suffered  in  the  least  by  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  which  he  had  been  the  subject ; — 

'  Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse, 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse.' 

If  Mr.  Kinglake  was  an  unsparing  foe,  he  had  also  shown 
himself  an  unflinching  friend.  He  aevoted  no  less  pains  and 
no  less  of  imagination  to  the  portraiture  of  his  demigods  than  of 
his  demons.  In  introducing  the  two  Generals  of  the  Allied 
Armies,  he  had,  it  is  true,  announced  that  he  should  depict 
Lord  Kaglan's  faults  as  freely  as  his  merits.  But  as  this  pro- 
gramme was  never  put  in  practice,  it  may  have  been  intended 
merely  to  render  the  subsequent  absence  of  all  censure  a  piece 
of  delicate  flattery,  implying  that  even  so  impartial  a  writer 
as  himself  could  find  nothing  but  praise  for  Lord  Raglan  ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  endowed  him  freely  with  attributes  such 
as  historians  have  generally  been  slow  to  ascribe  to  any  but 
the  greatest  generals.  Everybody  who  knew  that  kind  and 
courteous  nobleman  must  have  desired  to  find  him  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  war  with  respect  and  affection.  To 
have  touched  gently  on  his  failings,  to  have  dwelt  more  on 
his  excellent  qualities  as  a  man  than  on  his  deficiencies  as 
a  leader,  would  have  been  not  only  graceful  but  just.  But 
his  best  friends  could  hardly  have  thought  that,  by  ascribing 
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impossible  qualities  to  him,  his  m^naory  would  be  the  bette 
honoured.  At  no  period  of  his  life  had  he  held  an  independent 
command  of  any  kmd.  He  had  been  a  confidential  and  trusted 
associate  of  the  great  Duke,  but  the  confidence  and  trust  had 
not  been  of  a  sort  to  educate  him  for  the  conduct  of  an  armj  in 
the  field.  Since  he  had  seen  war  forty  years  of  oflice  life  hid 
passed  over  his  head.  Children  unborn  at  the  time  of  Waterloo 
had  grown  to  middle  age  while  he  was  acting  as  a  miUtvy 
secretary  at  the  Horse  Giiards,  where  every  year  of  mere  pea 
and  ink  inevitably  added  its  blurs  and  blots  to  the  mentd 
record  of  his  Peninsular  experience.  Nobody  who  has  any 
acquamtance  with  the  duties  of  his  official  position  can  suppose 
that  they  formed,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  a  suitable  prqia- 
ration  for  a  command  in  war.  Yet  Mr.  Einglake  grarely  sb 
us  to  believe  that  all  thb  time  Lord  Raglan's  generalship  had 
been  ripening  like  a  bin  of  claret  or  a  winter  apple ;  toMt  at 
the  age  of  sixtynsix  he  could  look  back  oter  the  vista  of  fortj 
years  of  town  and  country  life,  and  recall  with  sudi  efeet 
the  martial  experiences  of  his  youth  as  to  be  at  once  fitted 
to  lead  hosts,  to  awe  subordinates,  and  to  control  colleagues 
Associated  with  men  who,  whatever  their  demerits,  had  con- 
siderable and  recent  experience  in  war  and  in  command,  he 
is  represented  as  showing  himself  always  their  superior,  and 
maintaining  what  Mr.  Kwglake  calls  '  hiis  ascendant,'  whether 
he  gives  or  declines  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  opinicMi& 
His  faculty  for  estimating  the  capabilities  of  ground^  and  '  that 
'  instinctive  knowledge  of  country  which  was  one  of  his  na- 
^  tural  gifts,'  cultivated  for  half  a  lifetime  in  St.  James's  Park 
or  the  hunting-fields  of  Badminton,  enables  him  to  discern  on 
a  battle-field  things  hidden  from  his  purblind  colleagues.  The 
critical  moments,  so  fleeting  and  so  rarely  caught,  except  bt 
the  most  gifted  commanders,  are  seized  at  once  by  the  ex- 
military  secretary.  Whether  Mr.  Kinglake  ever  persuaded 
anybody  but  himself  of  the  truth  of  all  this  we  do  not  know ; 
but  there  were  certainly  vast  numbers  of  readers  of  his  former 
volumes  whose  opinions  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  his 
extravagant  encomiums.  No  eye  but  that  of  imagination  or  of 
faith  ever  detected  in  Lord  Raglan  all  the  qualities  whidi 
his  eulogist  ascribed  to  him.  He  had  been  selected  for  the 
command  for  obvious  reasons.  The  war  was  to  be  undertaken 
in  concert  with  a  sensitive  and  jealous  ally  whom  it  was  im- 
portant to  keep  in  good  humour,  and  Lord  Raglan  possessed 
in  his  rank,  his  manners,  his  easy  temper,  his  familiarity  witk 
the  French  language,  and  his  long  official  experience,  so  manr 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations.     It  was  so 
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long  since  we  had  been  engaged  in  a  considerable  war^  that 
our  generals  were  all  old  men,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
great  military  reputation,  we  were  only  following  what  seemed  a 
safe  popular  tradition  in  falling  back  on  the  survivor  of  a 
famous  and  successful  military  epoch.  All  that  Mr.  Kinglake 
says  of  Lord  Ri^lan's  imperturbable  courage  in  action,  and  hk 
patience  in  difficulty,  all  that  he  says  of  his  urbanity  and  good 
heart,  is  well  deserved.  He  was  a  man  who  probably  never 
bad  an  enemy.  But  he  had  what  is  as  bad  or  worse-^a  very 
injudicious  friend.  To  bring  into  strong  light  his  military 
errors — to  exhibit  him  as  rmising  to  concert  measures  with 
his  colleague  on  the  eve  of  battle,  or  engaging  in  a  Quixotic 
enterprise  within  the  enemy's  lines,  while  his  army  was  left  to 
direct  itself,  was  to  do  no  small  injury  to  his  memory ;  but 
when  these  errors  were  lauded  as  great  strokes  of  military 
policy,  subsequent  praise  from  the  same  source  became  fiitile, 
since  all  ccmfidence  in  so  eccentric  a  panegyrist  was  lost.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  more  expectation  of  finding  such  pleasant 
reading  as  carefrd  and  clear  descriptions  and  animated  narra- 
tive can  afford,  than  of  obtaining  valuable  comments  on  the 
personages  or  operations  of  the  campaign,  that  we  took  up  the 
continuation  of  the  chronicle. 

These  volumes,  like  the  others,  rely  for  their  effect  not  so 
much  on  the  relation  of  facts  as  on  the  point  of  view  from 
which  those  facts  are  treated.  Everything  is  told,  as  an  ad- 
vocate would  address  a  jury,  with  a  view  to  somebody's  triumph 
or  somebody's  conviction.  Thus,  on  the  first  page  we  learn 
tiiat, 

*  With  the  sanction  of  his  chief,  General  Airey  placed  our  infantry 
for  the  night  in  a  line  of  columns  on  the  heights,  with  the  artillery 
in  rear  of  each  column ;  and  the  disposition  of  these  two  arms  had 
been  so  contrived  that,  although  the  artillery  was  covered,  yet  at 
any  moment,  and  without  there  being  any  need  of  moving  the  in- 
fantry, the  guns  could  be  rapidly  brought  to  the  front,  and  placed 
in  battery  between  the  columns.  In  this  order,'  and  having  a  portion 
of  the  cavalry  covering  the  rear,  with  the  rest  of  our  horsemen  on 
its  left  flank,  the  English  army  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

*When  General  Martimprey  learnt  that  this  plan  had  been 
adopted  by  the  English,  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  he 
resolved  to  advise  a  like  disposition  of  the  French  army.'  (Vol.  iii. 
pp.  1,  2.) 

This  is  intended  to  convey,  and  possibly  may  succeed  in  con- 
veying to  some  readers,  the  idea  that  some  invention  and 
sagacity  were  implied  in  this  particular  arrangement.  But  no 
soldier  can  without  a  smile  nnd  so  ob\4ous  and  inevitable  a 
disposition  described  as  a  contrivance  worthy  to  be  admired  and 
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imitated  by  French  generals.  And  even  as  a  matter  €)i  fiict, 
Mr.  Kinglake's  statement  is  only  partially  correct;  for  Ae 
batteries  of  the  First  Division  were,  at  the  close  of  the  battle, 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  line  as  to  be  unprotected,  and,  at  the 
instance  of  their  commander,  a  small  detachment  of  Ae 
23rd  Regiment  was  posted  in  front  of  them.  Then  we  are 
told  that  the  Russian  prisoners  and  their  English  guard  were 
left  without  food  and  water  for  many  hours,  tiU  Mr.  Romaine's 
humane  exertions  procured,  and  distributed  to  them  a  8Uf^j 
of  biscuit  and  water.  The  historian  expresses  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  neglect,  but  not  finding  it  convenient  to  say  who 
was  really  to  blame,  he  calls  off  the  reader's  attention  by  a 
flourish  in  another  direction : — 

'  Happily/  we  are  informed,  *  there  was  a  man  at  Headqaarters 
whose  sense  of  honour  and  daty  was  supported  by  a  strong  wOl,  bj 
resistless  energy,  and  a  soundness  of  judgment  and  command  of 
temper  rarely  united  with  great  activity.  Romaine  came  to  knov 
that  these  poor  wounded  Russians  were  lying  untended,  and  he 
judged  that,  unless  they  were  cared  for,  there  would  be  a  lastiog 
blot  upon  the  honour  of  the  English  name.  An  officer  of  the  eom- 
mon  stamp  who  had  got  to  be  possessed  with  such  a  feeling  would 
have  cheaply  discharged  his  conscience  by  making  a  commanicatioo 
to  Lord  Raglan,  or  some  other  *'  proper  authority.''  It  was  not  » 
that  the  task  was  passed  on,  and  got  rid  of.'  (Vol.  iiu  p.  6.) 

It  may  occur  to  readers  that  this  comprehensive  summary  of 
Mr.  Komaine's  mental  and  moral  qualities  might  have  been 
reserved  for  some  future  biography,  and  that  neither  trutb 
nor  good  taste  required  that  ^  officers  of  the  common  stamp' 
should  be  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  depreciatory  contrast 
According  to  our  experience,  he  must  be  an  officer  of  a  x&j 
uncommon  stamp  who,  knowing  of  such  a  scene  of  8uffeiiiig» 
woiild  abstain  from  applying  any  remedy  in  his  power.  Ado 
in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Komaine  was  aided  in  his  exertions  by  two 
British  medical  officers  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service. 
These  passages,  however,  are  of  slight  importance  except  as 
indications  of  tne  tone  and  spirit  of  the  writer.  More  important 
questions  into  which  we  shall  follow  him  are  the  operations  of 
the  armies  and  the  motives  that  inspired  them.  The  reader  is 
of  course  prepared  to  find  that  the  French  generals  could  do 
nothing  right,  and  the  English  general  nothing  wronf.  St 
Amaud,  ^  formerly  Le  Koy,'  continues  to  misconduct  himself 
as  incorrigibly  as  ever  during  the  few  remaining  days  that 
intervened  between  the  battle  of  the  Alma  and  the  death-^ 
which,  as  we  are  darkly  given  to  understand,  was  not,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  particularly  edifying. 
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First  in  order  among  the  delinquencies  which  he  had  still 
time  to  commit  comes  the  omission  to  attack  the  north  si^e  of 
Sebastopol,  which  Mr.  Kinglake  discusses  with  all  the  animus  of 
a  strong  personal  interest,  vigorously  denouncing  the  failures  at 
that  and  other  periods  of  the  operations  to  deliver  an  immediate 
assault.  If  his  comments  were  applied  to  events  still  in  course 
of  being  enacted ;  if  we  who  read  them  were  still  chafing 
under  ^e  disappointment  of  being  committed  to  a  long  and 
doubtful  siege  when  a  bold  dash  might  have  finished  this 
important  act  of  the  drama  at  a  blow,  they  would  come  with 
formidable  force.  But  whatever  the  faults  or  blunders  that 
kept  the  army  all  those  dreary  anxious  months  before  Sebas- 
topoly  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  struggle  at  that  point  ended  a  war  which  might  else, 
for  aught  we  know,  b^  still  unfinished.  Nowhere  else  was 
Russia  so  vulnerable,  nowhere  else  would  her  vast  resources 
have  been  so  ruinously  wasted  in  defence  as  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Crimea.  So  exhaustive  was  the  conflict 
which  drew  her  men  and  material  from  the  heart  of  the  empire 
across  roadless  wastes,  to  so  distant  a  region,  that  she  has 
scarcely  even  yet  recovered  from  the  losses  it  entailed.  Mr. 
Kinglake's  censures,  therefore,  like  all  blame  cast  on  failures 
which  have  had  a  fortunate  result,  must  of  necessity  lose  much 
of  their  effect,  and  failing  to  rouse  strong  indignation  or  regret, 
can  fulfil  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  pointing  examples  and 
warnings  for  the  future. 

His  account  of  the  matter  is  that  Lord  Kaglan,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  enterprise  and  his  own  rooted 
conviction,  had,  on  the  day  after  the  oattle  of  the  Alma,  com- 
plying with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  pressed  the 
French  Marshal  to  advance  at  once  across  the  Belbek  and 
assault  the  forts  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol. 
St.  Amaud  refused,  saying  that  his  troops  were  tired,  and  that 
the  enemy  had  thrown  up  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belbek 
which  were  only  to  be  forced  at  a  greater  loss  than  the  army 
could  afford.  On  the  22nd  Lord  B^lan  renewed  his  proposal, 
which  was  again  rejected.     Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  thereupon 

*  the  expedition  was  in  danger  of  coming  to  an  end.'     *  I  have 

*  never  learnt,'  he  says,  *  that  the  Marshal  proposed  any  alter- 

*  native  plan.'  The  authority  for  this  is,  not  anything  that 
Lord  Baglan  ever  wrote  on  the  subject,  for  Mr.  Kinglake 
confesses  that  none  of  his  letters  or  despatches  disclose  his 
opinion — 'not  anything  that  St.  Amaud  either  wrote  or  said—  - 
but  a  '  memorandum  of  a  conversation  held  with  Sir  Edmund 

*  Lyons,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Loch,  February  10, 

VOL.  CXXVIII.   NO.  CCLXII.  C  C 
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^  I8565  and  approved  as  accurate  the  same  day  hy  Sir  Bdmuiid;" 
that  is  to  say^  rather  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  af^  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  to  which  it  related.  *  The  mooKnt,' 
says  Mr.  Kinglake,  ^he  found  himself  encountered  by  this 
^  sudden  recusancy  at  the  French  headquarters,  he  sought  and 

*  perceived  a  way  by  which  his  continued  persistency  in  tiie 
^  enterprise  against  Sebastopol  could  be  made  to  conskt  with 
^  St.  Amaud's  refusal  to  go  on  and  attack  the  north  forts'— 
that  way  being  to  march  round  to  the  south  side.  All  this  k 
rehited  in  Mr.  Eanglake's- second  chapter.  But  on  arriving  at 
the  fourth  chapter^  the  reader,  duly  indignant  at  the  MarshjJ^s 
recusancy,  and  lost  in  admiration  at  the  ready  inventiveneBi 
with  which  Lord  Kaglan  met  the  difficulty,  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  ^  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  deliberations  on  the 
^  subject.  Lord  Kaglan  had  been  disposed  to  think  that  Seba»- 
^  topol  ought  to  be  attacked  on  the  south  side ' — and  that  Sir 
John  Bur^oyne's  opinion  to  the  same  effect  ^  was  known  to  fak 

*  chief,'  who  *  on  the  morrow  of  the-  battle  on  the   Alms, 

*  requested  Sir  John  to  put  his  opinion  in  writing,'  and  sent 
him  to  propound  the  plan  of  the  flank  march  to  Marshal  St 
Arnaud.  And  in  a  private  letter  of  September  28,  Lord 
Kaglan,  speaking  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  memorandum  re- 
specting ihe  flank  march,  says,  ^the  Marshal  did  not  veiy 
^  readily  adopt  the  idea  in  the  first  instance ;  but  when  Iw 
^  found  that  the  mouth  of  the  Belbek  was  commanded,  aod 

*  that  strong  works  were  erecting  in  front  of  Fort  Constantise 

*  which  would  impede  the  use  of  the  river,  he  assented  without 
^  hesitation.'  It  is  either  singularly  candid  or  singiilaiiy  im- 
prudent of  Mr.  Kinglake  to  quote  extracts  so  subversive  of 
his  own  theory ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  ia 
which,  after  expanding  some  huge  balloon  of  conjecture,  he  is 
impelled  by  some  perverse  fate  himself  to  poke  a  hole  in 
it.  The  extracts  show  that  the  project  of  attackdng  the  south 
side  had  been  contemplated  from  the  very  first,  and  the  ia- 
ferences  that  Lord  Kaglan  coincided  with  Sir  John  Burgoyiie» 
that  they  pressed  the  plan  on  Marshal. St.  Arnaud,  and  thst 
he  did  not  foil  into  it  at  once  because  he  still  had  some  inten- 
tion of  assaulting  the  north  side,  from  which  he  was  diverted 
by  the  discovery  of  the  new  works  ther:e,  would  be  such  as 
even  Mr.  Kinglake  could  scarcely  have  resisted  but  for  Mr. 
Loch's  memorandum.  All  his  conclusions  depend  on  this 
document,  and  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  first  of  these  volumes, 
deprived  of  its  support,  would  collapse  into  a  few  pages.  Now 
not  only  would  it  in  itself  have  needed  collateral  evidence  to 
give  it  authority,  but  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  inconsistent  with 
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facts  quoted  by  Mr.  Eanglake  himself — ^it  has  received  positive 
contradiction  in  an  important  particular  to  which  we  shall 
advert  later — and   Sir  John  Burgoyne   in   a  letter  to  the 

*  Timts '  of  June  30  last,  says,  as  to  an  assault  on  the  north 
side — 

*  Lord  Raglan  never  consulted  me  on  the  subject,  nor  do  I  believe 
he  ever  entertained  the  idea,  ...  I  greatly  doubt  the  fact  of  Lord 
Lyons  having  proffered  such  advice  to  Lord  Raglan.  Li  their 
relative  positions  it  would  have  been  very  unbecoming,  and  it  re- 
quires better  authority  than  the  report  of  a  private  conversation  to 
substantiate  so  improbable  a  statement.' 

So  we  think ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  incredible  that  Lord 
Raglan,  when  the  question  was  that  of  directing  an  attack  of 
the  land  forces  on  a  fortified  position,  should  have  taken  the 
opinion  of  a  subordinate  oflicer  of  the  fleet,  neglecting  at  the 
same  time  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  his  chief  engineer, 
than  that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  after  so  long  an  interval,  should 
have  given  an  incorrect  version  of  a  matter  in  which  he  had  a 
strong  bias,  and  should  have  inferred  concurrence  on  Lord 
Raglan's  paxt  to  an  extent  which  did  not  exist. 

But  the  amount  of  delinquency  attributed  to  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  is  by  no  means  summed  up  in  the  mere  refusal  to 
assault,  for  that  carried  with  it  other  consequences,  as  we 
learn,  besides  the  flank  march.     *  When  by  persisting  in  his 

*  refiisal,'  we  are  told,  ^  the  Marshal  constrained  the  Allies  to 

*  entertain  a  measure  involving  the  abandonment  of  the  western 

*  coast,  he  drove  them  to  an  alternative  which  still  further 
^  lengtiiened  the  halt.'  They  remained  on  the  field  of  the 
Alma  two  days  after  the  battle,  instead  of  at  once  pushing 
their  success.  If  they  had  continued  to  base  their  operations 
on  the  coast  north  of  Sebastopol  they  could,  we  are  informed, 
m  advancing,  have  left  only  a  detachment  to  take  care  of  and 
to  embark  the  wounded.  But  if  they  should  determine  to 
abandon  that  coast,  then  they  could  not  venture  to  leave  on  the 
field  an  isolated  detachment,  and  the  whole  Allied  armv  must 
be  detained  to  cover  the  operation.  Marshal  St.  Amaud 
caused  the  flank  march,  and  the  flank  march  caused  the  deten- 
tion.    *  The  hinderer,'  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  *  was  Marshal  St. 

*  Amaud.'  But  the  map  shows  that  the  armv,  while  acting 
from  the  nortli  coast  against  the  north  side  of  the  town,  would 
have  covered  the  field  of  the  Alma  only  from  an  attack  coming 
from  the  side  of  Sebastopol.  Against  an  attack  coming  from 
other  points  it  could  have  afforded  to  the  isolated  detachment 
no  protection.  Now  the  Allies  had  not  only  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  that  was  the  only  direction  from  which  an  enemy 
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could  come,  but  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  otherwise. 
For  in  a  subsequent  page  we  are  told  that  Prince  Mensdiikoi^ 
while  retreating  from  theAhna,  ^  proposed  to  take  up  sudi  a 

*  position  in  the  country  of  the  Belbefc  as  would  enable  him  to 
^  menace  the  left  flank  of  the  Allied  army  whilst  engaged  (is 
^  he  assumed  that  it  presently  would  be)  in  attacking  the  Star 
'  Fort,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  him  to  communicate  {redj 

*  by  his  rear  with  the  great  road  through  Baktchi-Serai  to  the 
'  interior  of  Kussia.'  And  again  when  the  army  had  got  to  tbe 
Belbek,  ^  If  it  could  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
^  troops  which  retreated  from  the  Alma  were  still  a  coherent 

*  army,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  why  the  morrow's 
'  dawn  should  not  show  Prince  Menschikoff  coming  down  in 
^  force  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies  and  threatening  to  n^ 
^  up  their  line.'  This  being  the  case,  the  field  of  the  AJma  was 
equally  exposed  to  an  attack  from  that  quarter  whether  the 
Allies  did  or  did  not  undertake  the  flank  march ;  and  if  the 
Allied  generals  were  influenced  in  their  plans  by  the  belief  that 
the  Kussians  could  only  approach  the  Alma  from  Sebastopol, 
they  were  inexcusably  wrong.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  im- 
pute the  error  to  them ;  it  is,  we  imagine,  solely  the  offispring 
of  Mr.  Kinglake's  meditations  on  the  strategy  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

We  will  now  follow  the  historian  into  his  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  enterprise  against  the  north  side  was  feasible. 
That  he  had  no  manner  of  doubt  on  the  subject  was  shown 
by  an  assertion  in  a  former  volume,  reiterated  in  one  of  thoce 
now  published : — *  I  said  that  the  victory  of  the  20th  September 
^  gave  Sebastopol  to  the  Allies,  on  tne  condition  that  thej 

*  would  lay  instant  hands  on  the  prize.' 

Now,  after  deducting  the  losses  in  the  battle,  the  Russians  had 
still  60,000  men  in  Seoastopol,  and  a  large  reinforcement  at  bo 
^reat  distance ;  their  supply  of  great  guns  and  ammunition  was 
mexhaustible ;  their  position  north  of  the  harbour  was  strength- 
ened by  fortifications  armed  with  artillery.  The  approaching 
enemy  were  likewise  about  60,000  strong ;  they  had  only  field 
artillery  ;  but  at  hand,  on  board  ship,  they  had  a  siege-train 
provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  balancing  the  well-known 
resources  of  the  Kussian  arsenal.  It  is  obvious  that  he  ii^o 
undertakes  to  blame  the  Allies  for  not  delivering  an  instant 
assault,  and  who  represents  it  as  a  measure  obviously  easy  and 
certain  of  success,  must  be  prepared  to  give  good  reasons  for 
ariving  at  a  conclusion  apparently  so  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
misses. Mr.  Kinglake's  reasons  are  scattered  among  his  assertioDi 
in  a  way  that  renders  them  somewhat  difiScult  to  arrive  at,  but 
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briefly  summed  up  they  stand  thus : — The  beaten  army  was 
thoroughly  cowed,  and  having  no  hope  of  successfully  resist- 
ing an  attack,  had  retired  to  uie  south  side.  The  troops  allotted 
for  the  defence  of  the  Star  Fort  and  the  neighbouring  works 
were  only  11,000  in  number,  and  badly  armed.  The  defensive 
works  swept  only  in  part  the  ground  over  which  the  troops 
must  have  advanced  to  the  assault;  they  were  imperfectly 
finished  and  armed,  and  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Allied 
fleets.  Though  it  was  true  there  was  no  harbour  on  the  north 
side  which  could  be  relied  on  as  a  base,  yet  that  was  a  condi- 
tion applying  to  the  whole  enterprise  from  the  moment  of 
landing,  and  one  which  rendered  it  only  more  imperative  to 
seize  on  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  as  soon  as  possible.  Finally 
he  tells  us,  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  the  success  of  the 
assault  would  have  been  decisive  of  the  campaign,  since  by 
seizing  the  north  side,  the  army  could  proceed  at  once  to  bum 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and  force  ihe  town  with  its  arsenal 
and  dockyard  to  surrender. 

If  Mr.  Kinglake's  picture  of  the  disorganisation  of  the 
Russian  army,  and  the  general  despair  of  resisting  the  coming 
foe  which  prevailed  in  the  garrison,  is  correct,  it  is  very  dis- 
graceful to  them.  Menschikoff,  desirous  only  of  keeping  out 
of  harm's  way,  had  transported  his  troops  to  the  south  side, 
and  was  meditating  withdrawal  to  a  still  safer  distance.  Korni- 
loff  was  in  a  state  of  heroic  despair  and  thought  only  of  dying 
at  his  post.  NachimoflTs  mental  plight  was  that  of  a  frightened 
old  woman.  The  advance  of  the  Allies  was  to  be  the  signal 
of  retreat ;  and  the  loss  of  the  north  side  was  to  be  followed 
by  the  destruction  by  the  Russians  of  their  fleet  and  the  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  the  town  with  its  arsenals  and  dockvards. 
The  state  of  feeling  was  such  as  prevails  among  those  wno  are 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe.  Such  is  the  shameful 
picture  of  the  garrison  that  even  then  was  beginning  the  first 
steps  of  a  defence  which  was  to  render  it  illustrious.  That 
such  a  panic  should  have  existed  is  almost  incredible.  The 
defeat  on  the  Alma  was  not  a  rout.  The  Russians  had 
made  a  fair  stand ;  in  parts  of  the  field  they  had  fought  with 
all  the  determination  which  is  part  of  their  military  character ; 
when  compelled  to  give  way,  they  had  gone  back  fighting 
as  they  went,  and  me  victors  saw  nothing  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  were  making  other  than  an  orderly  retreat, 
which  was  not  pressed  beyond  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
field.  Consequently  the  Allies  could  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  north  side  would  not  be  defended  by  numbers  adequate 
to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  and  even  a  close  reconnoissance 
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would  have  failed  to  ascertain  the  actual  force  of  an  armj 
sheltered  from  view  by  trenches,  fortifications,  and  ravines. 
The  Star  Fort,  placed  on  a  commanding^height,  and  supported 
by  other  works,  is  underrated  by  Mr.  Kinglake,*  who  aooqptB 
Todleben's  views  on  the  subject.  Todleben  is  by  no  means  sa 
impartial  witness ;  he  is  evidently  desirous  to  show  how  des- 
perately defenceless  was  the  state  from  which  his  efforts  raised 
Sebastopol ;  and  even  if  his  bias  were  not  apparent,  do 
authority  can  suffice  to  disprove  the  fact  that  the  assault  of  i 
permanent  work,  armed  with  artillery  and  flanked  by  other 
works,  without  the  previous  establishment  of  suitable  batteriee 
to  reduce  its  fire,  must  always  be  a  doubtful  operation,  and 
that  a  position  thus  crowned  is  indefinitely  increased  in  strength. 
Yet  even  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  defence,  Mr.  Kinglake  deoies 
it.  ^  The  weakness  of  the  Fort  itself,  as  an  aid  to  defence,  had 
*  been  perceived  by  the  Allies,'  he  says,  referring  for  proof  to 
Sir  John  Burgoyne's  memorandum  already  adverted  to.     Bat 

*  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Star  Fort  should  be  tindervalned 
by  the  authority  who,  in  a  former  volume,  called  the  insignificant 
earth-heaps  in  front  of  the  Russian  guns  at  the  Alma  ^  the  Great  Ee- 
'  doubt/  and  who  thus  lays  down  the  law  on  a  professional  matter  :— 

*  Practically — I  am  not  speaking  of  what  might  be  found  in  books 
or  in  the  impressions  of  formulated  people — the  word  redoubt  has 
two  meanings.  In  its  most  confined  sense  it  means  a  work  which 
18  not  open  at  the  gorge ;  but  in  the  everyday  language  of  those 
military  men  who  are  not  professing  to  desciibe  in  a  special  and 
distinctive  way,  any  kind  of  field-work,  whether  open  or  not  at  the 
gorge,  is  commonly  called  a  *' redoubt."  Like,  for  instance,  the 
word  ship  (which  may  either  be  used  in  a  very  general  sense,  or 
else  may  be  taken  to  designate  a  three-masted  vessel  of  a  particular 
rig),  the  word  "  redoubt"  has  practically  two  meanings,  one  general, 
the  other  distinctive.  Lord  Raglan — the  most  accurate  of  men  in 
his  language — constantly  used  the  word  "  redoubt "  in  its  general 
sense,  applying  it  indiscriminately  to  works  which  were  open  at 
the  gorge  as  well  as  those  which  were  not.' 

At  risk  of  the  mysterious  stigma  of  being  classed  with  *  forma- 
'  lated  people ' — ^mysterious,  because  we  never  saw  the  word  before, 
and  cannot  divine  its  meaning — we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Kinglake  that 
he  has  here  made  two  errors.  1st.  The  definition  which  he  gives  of 
a  redoubt  would  apply  equally  to  a  fort ;  and  a  fort  is  not  a  redoubt, 
but  essentially  different.  2nd.  The  word  redoubt  having  a  specific 
meaning,  can  no  more  be  used  to  signify  field-works  in  genend  than 
any  other  specific  term  in  fortification — redan,  lunette,  or  what  not 
—and  never  has  been  so  used,  except  ignorantly.  It  may  be  thought 
that  these  mistakes  are  hard  to  excuse  in  the  eulogist  of  Todleben, 
the  censor  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  the  chronicler  of  a  great 
siege. 
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Mr.  Kinglake  misinterprets  that  document,  which  asserts 
someithing  quite  different.  It  says  that  a  powerful  support 
would  be  given  to  the  position  by  the  Star  Fort,  *  a  permanent 
^  fortification,  though  by  no  means  strong  if  insulated.^  As  to 
the  assertion,  quoted  from  Todleben,  ^at  the  Allied  fleets 
might  have  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Star  Fort,  it  is 
80  incredible  that  we  know  not  how  the  General  could  have 
conmiitted  himself  to  it. 

We  will,  however,  go  so  far  with  Mr.  Kinglake  as  to  agree 
that,  if  no  other  conditions  than  those  he  argues  on  had  en- 
tered into  the  question  of  the  assault,  the  diflScultles  to  be 
apprehended,  though  sufficiently  formidable,  were  not  insu- 
perable, nor  such  as  to  forbid  the  attempt  in  an  enterprise 
which  was  adventurous  from  its  commencement.  It  had  been 
certainly  the  hope  of  the  French  and  English  Governments 
and  of  their  generab,  to  find  it  possible  to  deliver  an  assault 
either  immediately  after  arriving  before  Sebastopol,  or  after 
a  short  bombardment.  Nobody  in  either  army  dreamed  at  that 
time  of  wintering  in  the  Crimea,  and  some  impatience  was  ex- 
pressed when  it  became  apparent  that  the  attack  was  to  be 
deferred  till  the  movement  to  the  south  side  should  be  com- 
pleted. Had  Mr.  Kinglake  been  content  with  stating  so 
much  we  should  have  had  no  desire  to  contradict  him. 
But  in  speaking  of  success  as  certain,  he  leaves  out  of 
his  calculations  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  One  grand  element  in  all  projects 
of  assault  must  hitherto  have  been  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  fleets ;  and  that  was  neutralised  by  Menschikoff's  pre- 
caution of  sinking  some  of  his  ships  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  Could  the  Allied  fleets  and  the  Allied  armies  have 
mutually  supported  each  other — could  some  of  the  ships  have 
engaged  the  forts,  whilst  others  forced  the  harbour  and  at- 
tacked the  vessels  of  the  enemy — it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  forts 
and  navy,  arsenal  and  town,  might  have  fallen  amidst  such  a 
fiiorm  of  fire  and  din  of  battle  as  has  seldom  reverberated  through 
[Europe.  But  when  the  sudden  closing  of  the  harbour  con- 
demned the  naval  commanders  to  be  little  more  than  spectators 
of  the  action,  the  conditions  were  essentially  changed,  and 
what  would  have  been  a  promising  though  arduous  enter- 
prise might  not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  dubious  and  full 
of  peril. 

The  sunken  ships,  then,  had  seriously  affected  the  prospects 
of  the  invaders.  But  the  mere  negative  disadvantage  of  losing 
the  co-operation  of  the  fleets  by  no  means  expresses  the  whole 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Allies  would  now  have 
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attacked.  Moored  in  the  harbour  floated  securely  the  remainder 
of  the  Kussian  fleet,  their  united  broadsides  (half  their  arma- 
ments) numbering  500  great  guns.  If  only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  assailants,  they  must 
cause  enormous  loss.  Whether  they  could  be  so  used  for  the 
defence  depended,  of  course,  on  the  configuration  of  the  north 
shore  of  the  harbour.  Ships  lying  imder  high  clifls  can  exer- 
cise but  small  influence  on  the  ground  above,  and  may  be 
destroyed,  even  by  field  artillery,  without  being  able  to  return 
a  shot ;  as  had  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 

*  Tiger,'  a  few  months  before.  But  having  around  them  slopes 
which  extend  gradually  backwards  from  the  water's  edge, 
ships'  broadsides  would  have  the  same  efiect  as  any  other 
batteries  of  equal  power.  Now,  we  find  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
describing  the  north  side  as  having  '  the  approach  to  the  whole 

*  front  subject  to  enfilade  by  heavy  guns,  and  the  right  of  the 
^  position  open  in  flank,  and  even  in  rear,  not  only  to  the  fire 
'  of  several  men-of-war,  ipcluding  steamers,  in  the  harbour, 
^  but  to  the  heights  on  the  side  of  the  town  as  far  as  the  valley 

*  of  the  Tchemaya.'  Nor  is  our  knowledge  of  what  the  ships 
could  effect  only  speculative.  Any  good  map  of  the  ground 
on  a  sufficient  scale  shows  that  the  edges  of  the  harbour  and 
slopes  of  the  shore  are  seldom  less  steep,  generally  steeper,  on 
the  south  than  the  north  side.  Everyone  who  served  before 
Sebastopol  must  remember  how  many  opportunities  were 
afforded  to  the  ships  of  playing  an  important  part.  From  the 
head  of  the  great  harbour,  from  the  head  of  the  inner  harbour, 
from  every  creek  whence  they  could  bear  on  a  scene  of  action^ 
they  swept  it  with  their  great  shot  and  shell.  Numerous 
passages  from  contemporary  writers  prove  the  importance  of 
the  part  they  frequently  played,  but  a  very  few  will  suffice. 
'  A  steamer  with  very  heavy  shell  guns  and  mortars  was  sent 

*  up  by  night,'  says  the  *  Times '  Correspondent,  *  to  the  head 
^  of  the  creek  at  Inkerman,  and  caused  much  injury  throughout 

*  the  day  by  the  enormous  shells  she  pitched  right  over  the 

*  hill  upon  our  men.'  Again  he  says,  *  The  heavy  frigate  which 
^  has  been  dodging  our  batteries  so  cleverly  gave  us  a  taste  of 

*  her  quality  in  the  Kight  Attack  again  to-day.     She  escaped 

*  from  the  position  in  which  she  lay  before,  wnere  we  had  laid 
'  two  24-pounders  for  her,  and  came  out  again  to-day  in  a 

*  great  passion,  firing  regular  broadsides  at  our  battery,  and 

*  sweeping  the  hill  up  to  it  completely.'  The  author  of 
'  Letters  from  Head  Quarters,'  speaking  of  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  giound  looking  on  Inkerman,  says,  *  It  was  not  very 
'  pleasant  work,  as  the  Russians  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  us 
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^  of  round  shot  and  shelly  from  three  steamers  at  the  upper  end 

*  of  the  harbour.'     And^  of  the   battle  of  Inkerman^  ^  The 

*  enemy  kept  throwing  up  every  minute  numbers  of  large  shot 
^  and  shell  (chiefly  32-pounders),  from  two   Kussian  steam* 

*  frigates,  the  Vladimir  and  Chersonese,  placed  high  up  the 

*  harbour  of  SebastopoL'  In  fact  the  influence  of  the  ships  waff 
restricted  not  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  by  the  distance 
of  their  enemy's  lines  and  troops  from  the  harbour,  and  on  the 
occasions  quoted  they  were  firing  at  a  range  of  nearly  3,000 
yards.  But  the  Star  Fort  is  barely  1,000  yards  from  the 
northern  edge  of  the  harbour,  and  would  therefore  have  beea 
within  range  of  the  ships  even  from  the  opposite  shore ;  still 
more  would  all  the  unfortified  ground  between  the  works  and  the 
harbour  have  been  exposed  to  fire.  But  perhaps  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  effect  to  be  expected  from  the  ships  is  given 
by  Mr.  Kinglake  himself,  at  page  42,  where  he  says,  ^  In  order 

*  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  some  of  their  ships  were 
^  placed  in  such  positions  as  to  be  able  to  sweep  with  their 
^  broadsides  the  slopes  on  the  north  of  the  roadstead.'  It  must 
not  be  -supposed,  however,  that  he  states  this  as  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  assault  of  the  north  side ;  in  that  light  he 
never  alludes  to  the  ships.  They  were  to  be  so  considerate  a& 
to  use  their  power  of  sweeping  the  ground  where  the  Allies 
should,  according  to  him,  have  established  themselves,  only* 

*  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Russians.'  And  it  was  not  the 
ships  only  that  could  so  sweep  this  ground.  The  opposite 
shore  of  the  harbour  was  lined  with  batteries,  some  of  the  gims 
of  which  bore  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  arsenal  was  stored 
with  heavy  artillery,  which,  posted  here  and  there  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  roadstead,  would  have  seen  into  every 
part  of  the  position.  Such  were  really  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  assault  must  have  been  delivered,  the  assault  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  tells  us  was  so  certain  of  success.  The  de- 
fences were  to  be  carried,  the  Allied  troops  were  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  north  side,  and  would  have  then  *pro- 
^  ceeded   at    once    to    execute  the  main  purpose  of  the  in- 

*  vasion  by  destroying  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  the  naval  esta- 

*  blishments  of  SebastopoL'  Now,  even  supposing  that  under 
any  possible  circumstances  the  field  artillery  of  the  Allies, 
was  capable  of  enga^ng  the  broadsides  and  batteries  of  the 
Bussians,  it  would,  m  the  Star  Fort  and  its  dependencies^ 
have  been  unable  to  reach  with  an  effective  fire  even  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  harbour,  distant  from  the  Fort  at  the  nearest 
point,  2,000  yards,  though  itself  exposed  to  the  full  effect  of 
the  long-ranging  guns  oi  the  enemy.     It  must,  therefore,  have 
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been  moved  down  to  the  «hore  to  combat  the  slups  and  tliose 
Iiarboui>fortB  which  afterwards  resisted  without  material 
damage  the  cannonade  of  our  line-of-battle  ships.  Was  this 
the  condition  of  affairs  which  Mr.  Kinglake  had  in  his  mnid 
when  he  wrote  the  sentence  about  *  destroying  the  Black  Sea 

*  fleet,'  &c.  ?  But  possibly  it  may  be  said  that  both  he  and 
his  authority.  General  Todleben,  contemplated  the  establisii- 
ment  of  siege  batteries  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  part  of 
the  programme;  and  we  freely  admit  that  with  mortars  and 
long-ranging  guns,  firing  large  shell '  and  hot  shot,  placed  in 
suitable  batteries,  the  ships  must  have  been  destroyed.  But 
in  all  Mr.  Kinglake's  argument  not  a  word  is  said  aboot  the 
employment  of  our  siege  guns.  On  the  contrary,  he  sooms 
the  idea  of  protracted  operations,  and  of  dependence  on 
a  northern  harbour,  such  as  the  erection  of  siege-batteries 
implies.  We  ought  to  have  laid  ^  instant  hands  on  the  prize.' 
However,  granting  the  further  large  concession  that  we  could 
without  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  harbour, 
have  found  means  to  destroy  the  ships,  we  have  still  to  folkm 
him  in  the  wide  step  he  makes  to  the  destruction  of  the  naval 
establishment  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour.  *  If  once,'  he 
says  (still  of  Ihe  north  side),  *  the  Allies  could  make  liiem- 
^  selves  masters  there,  they  would  be  able  to  deal  so  heavily 
^  with  the  town  and  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and  would  have  it 

*  so  completely  in  their  power  to  burn  every  ship  in  lie  har- 

*  hour,  that  thenceforth  the  main  object  of  the  invasion  might  be 

*  regarded  as  an  object  attained.'    And  again,  *  It  is  clear  that 

*  the  capture  of  the  Sievemaya  or  north  side  alone  would  have 
^  enabled  the  Allies  to  attain  at  once  the  main  object  of  the 

*  invasion.'  Now,  the  harbour  is,  as  we  have  said,  1,000  te 
1,200  yards  wide.  The  Russians  had  at  their  elbow  there  as 
inexhaustible  supply  of  artillery  and  ammunition.  They  could 
have  made  batteries  as  fast  as  we,  and  armed  them  ten  timeB 
as  fast.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  this  point,  for  a 
single  fact  disposes  of  the  question.  When  the  Russians,  in 
September  1855,  abandoned  the  south  side,  and  destroyed  the 
rest  of  their  ships,  they  retained  full  possession  of  the  nordi 
side  down  to  the  water's  edge,  with  all  its  fortifications  and 
guns.  Their  position  there  was  infinitely  more  secure  and 
more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Allies  could  have  been  after 
a  successful  assault.  Yet  they  could  not  prevent  us  from  occu- 
pying the  town  and  suburb,  and  dealing  with  the  docks  and 
arsenal  at  our  leisure.  Did  these  things  occur  to  Mr.  Kin^^ake 
when  he  was  writing  his  history?  If  they  had,  he  wouH 
surely  have  foimd  good  reason  for  modifying  his  very  positive 
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opinions;  but  then  many  long  chapters  <^  yigorous  denun- 
ciation must  have  remained  unwritten. 

As  it  would  be  absurd  to  praise  one  general  for  wishing  to 
attempt  an  operation  which  was  full  of  difficulty  and  of 
doubtful  advantage^  and  to  blame  another  for  wishing  to  avoid 
it,  60  Mr.  Kinglake  was  bound  to  show  that  the  course  he 
insists  on  as  the  right  one  was  easy  of  accomplishment  and  of 
decisive  effect.  How  far  he  has  done  this  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show.  Our  task  woidd  have  been  greatly  simplified  if  he 
had  told  us  exactly  what  he  conceives  the  plan  of  operation 
should  have  been.  Had  he  indicated  the  nature  of  the  succes- 
sive steps  by  which  the  Allies  were  to  seize  the  north  side, 
establish  themselves  there,  and  then  proceed  to  destroy  the 
shipping  and  cause  the  town  to  surrender,  we  should  have  had 
definite  grounds  on  which  to  agree  or  dispute  with  him.  But 
for  facts  we  have  only  declamation ;  for  plans  of  arguments 
only  sarcasm,  invective,  and  vague  though  very  positive 
assertions  repeated  incessantly  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  To 
show  how  curiously  apt  Mr.  Kinglake  is  to  look  at  facts  only 
firom  the  point  of  view  which  is  convenient  for  his  immediate 
purpose,  ^  will,  before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject, 
note  the  manner  in  which,  while  ignoring  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  naval  artillery,  he  speaks  of  the  aid  which  our  fleets 
were  to  render  iji  the  assaiUt  of  the  works.  Not  only  were 
they  to  stand  in  and  attack  Ihe  Star  Fort  (p.  23)  and  its  col- 
lateral defences,  but  he  says  of  two  new  Russian  batteries  on 
the  sea-cliff,  erected,  we  are  told,  ^  with  the  design  of  keeping  off 

*  the  enemy's  ships,'  that  *  they  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
*the  guns  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet.'     The  Allied  fleet  is  to 

destroy  the  Russian  batteries,  and  the  Allied  batteries  are 
to  destroy  the  Russian  fleet.  It  is  as  easy  to  gain,  after  this 
fashion,  victories  on  paper,  as  to  win  a  game  of  chess  played 
only  by  oneself.  Finally,  in  order  to  brmg  a  variety  of  Mr. 
Kinglake's  conclusions  as  to  ships  and  batteries  into  one  focus, 
we  will  place  beside  the  last  extract  this  other,  containing 
facts  regarding  the  attack  which  our  ships  actually  made  on 
the  coast  batteries  in  October.  *  An  earthen  battery  mounting 
^  only  five  guns,  but  placed  on  the  cliff  at  an  elevation  of  100 

*  feet,  inflicted  grievous  losses  and  injury  on  four  powerful 

*  Cnglish  ships  of  war,  and  actually  disabled  two  of  them, 
^  without  itself  having  a  gun  dismounted,  and  without  losing 

*  even  one  man.'  Now  if  Todleben's  large  and  elaborate  map 
be  correct,  as  we  are  sure  it  is,  the  two  batteries  which  the 
Anglo-French  ships  were  to  have  destroyed  in  the  theoretical 
assault  on  the  north  side,  were  even  higher  above  the  sea  than 
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the  earthen  battery  which  did  so  much  damage  withont 
ceiving  any  in  return.  And  when  we  say  that  the  Star  Fort 
was  distant  1,000  yards  from  the  coast,  we  have  at  least  gir^ 
excellent  reasons  for  believing,  in  spite  of  Todleben's  autho> 
rity,  that  it  was  qmte  secure  £rom  the  fire  of  the  ships. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  matter  at  some  length,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  main  feature  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
work,  but  because  the  evil  to  be  done  by  disseminating  false 
notions  about  war  is  incalculable.  Public  opinion  is  a  great 
impelling  influence  in  a  campaign  ;  it  is  easy  to  impart  to  it  a 
rash  or  false  direction ;  and  if  a  general  in  command  of  an 
army  which  had  just  defeated  a  force  covering  a  garrison  town 
should  be  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  follow  up  his 
victory  by  rushinff  in,  in  spite  of  field-works  or  great  gons, 
under  penalty  of  being  held  up  to  contempt  as  an  example  of 
^  recusancy,'  it  is  plain  that  the  efiect  might  be  disastrous  w 
even  ruinous.  The  proper  person  to  decide  the  question  of  as 
assault,  under  all  the  circiunstances  as  they  present  themselves 
at  the  time,  is  the  general  of  the  assailing  force  in  council  with 
his  chief  engineer.  His  judgment  cannot  be  too  cool  and  un* 
biassed  from  without,  and  such  volunteer  advisers  as  Lyons 
can  hardly  be  too  sternly  set  aside. 

Besides  the  flank  march,  Mr.  Kinglake  tells  us  there  wis 
yet  another  alternative  which  would  have  been  decisive  of  4e 
fate  of  Sebastopol.  ^  It  is  General  Todleben's  judgment  that 
^  at  this  time  the  establishment  of  an  Allied  force  on  the  road 
'  to  Baktchi-Serai  must  have  brought  the  campaign  to  an  end* 
And  from  a  previous  page  we  gather  that  the  occupation  of 
this  road  was  to  be  simultaneous  with  operations  against  tiK 
north  side.  That  the  plan  has  Mr.  Kinglake's  concurrence  we 
infer  from  his  telling  us  elsewhere  that,  although  *  it  may  be 

*  judged  that  the  most  politic  mode  of  conquering  the  enemy's 

*  stronghold  was  by  means  of  field  operations  carried  on  upon 
'  his  lines  of  communication,  yet  the  impatience  of  the  Englisb 

*  at  home  was  so  great,  was  so  closely  pointed  to  one  object, 

*  and  was,  moreover,  so  hotly  shared  by  their  Government, 

*  that  a  resort  to  any  plan  of  campaign,  however  wisely  con- 

*  ceived,  which  avoided  a  direct  attack  upon  Sebastopol,  would 
'  have  been  almost  looked  upon  as  an  abandonment  of  duty.^ 
Now  the  nearest  point  at  which  the  Allies  could  have  toach«d 
the  Kussian  communications  was  M^Kenzie's  Farm,  and  that 
this  is  the  point  indicated  we  infer  from  his  speaking  of  those 

*  barren  uplands,'  the  M^Kenzie  Heights,  as  *  precious,'  and  to 
be  gazed  on  hereafter  by  the  Great  flowers  with  *  the  eyes  of 
'  baffled  desire.'     Without  disputing  that  the  establishment  of 
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a  force  there^  if  practicable,  would  have  been  a  serious  incon- 
Tcnience  to  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  we  may  note  that 
Todleben's  own  map  shows  another  route  from  Baktchi-Serai 
to  the  Tchemaya,  besides  that  of  M^Kenzie's  Farm,  and  not 
commanded  by  the  M^Kenzie  Heights;  not  so  good,  but  no 
doubt  practicable  for  troop  and  convoys.  Possibly,  therefore, 
the  cutting  of  the  main  line  of  supply  would  not  have  been 
decisive.  But  however  this  majr  be,  we  will,  with  respect  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  measure,  pomt  out  that  the  reduction  of  a 
fortress  by  pressure  of  this  kind  must  be  slow  in  its  operation ; 
that  throughout  whatever  length  of  time  might  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  garrison  to  straits,  the  force  so  established  on  the 
road  would  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  right  wing  of  the  army  before  the  Star  Fort,  and  twelve 
firom  its  base  on  the  Katcha ;  that  the  said  base  was  so  preca- 
rious that  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  wrong  quarter  would  render 
it  useless ;  and  that,  all  the  time,  the  force  on  the  M^Kenzie 
Heights  would  have  been  posted  in  a  thick  unexplored  wood, 
accessible  only  by  mountain  paths.  When  we  add,  on  Mr. 
Xinglake's  authority,  the  fact  (adduced,  however,  for  a  purpose 
quite  different — ^namely,  to  show  how  dangerous  was  the  flank 
march  which  the  recusancy  of  St.  Arnaud  forced  the  army  to 
undertake)  that  'the  Allies,  after  draining  the  last  turbid 
^  cupful  from  M'Kenzie's  Farm,  would  have  been  condemned 
*  to  bear  the  torment  of  thirst,' — we  leave  him  to  explain  how 
the  position  could  have  been  maintained  under  the  stress  of 
such  hostile  enterprises  against  llieir  communications  and  their 
line  as  the  enemy  showed  himself  capable  of  undertaking 
Bhortiy  afterwards  at  Balaklava  and  Inkerman. 

The  flank  march  being,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake's  views, 
altogether  chargeable  to  the  French,  he  depicts  its  perils  in 
full  relief.  That  it  entailed  some  degree  of  hazard  cannot 
be  denied ;  it  is  a  condition  which  not  uncommonly  attends 
military  operations ;  but  the  risk  did  not  consist  nearly  so  much 
in  the  chance  of  an  attack  during  the  movement,  which  might 
have  been  sufficiently  guarded  against,  as  from  the  conjuncture 
which  was  so  near  occurring,  of  the  head  of  the  column  of 
march  finding  a  hostile  force  extended  across  it;  and  the 
great  peril  actually  incurred  lay  chiefly  in  the  bad  arrange- 
ment of  our  troops  on  the  march — bad  and  unmilitary  to  an 
extent  which  no  reader  would  ever  gather  from  Mr.  King- 
lake's  narrative,  nor  from  his  map,  wmch  is,  in  an  important 
particular,  absolutely  false.  He  represents  the  staff  and  a 
troop  of  horse  artillery  only,  as  on  the  road  close  to  M^Ken- 
zie's  Farm  when  the  Russians  were  passing ;  the  rest  of  the 


I 
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artillery  more  than  three  miles  in  rear,  and  well  protected  by 
infantry  marching  close  on  its  flank.     Nothing  therefore  bat 
the  staff  and  the  single  troop  is   represented  as   imperilled 
by  the  order  of  march,   which  thus   appears  as  much  les 
unsafe  and  unwarlike  than  it  really  was,  for  it  was  composai 
thus : — The  batteries  of  the  first  division,  followed  by  tboee  of 
another,  twenty-four  guns  in  all,  were  directed  by  Lord  KagLu 
himself,  at  the  commencement  of  the  march,  to  strike  into  die 
woodpath.     After  marching  for  some  time  they  found  their 
way  stopped  by  the  troop  of  horse  artillery  halted  in  finont  rf 
them.      Lord  Raglan  presently  rode  up,  asking  sharply  tlie 
reason  for  the  halt,  and  led  the  way  himself.     At  the  time  of 
the  collision  with  the  rear  of  the  Kussian  army  the  order  of 
march  through  the  thick  wood  was  therefore  of  this  singulsr 
kind :  first  went  the  General  and  the  staff,  then  oame  thirty 
guns,  with  their  waggons,  &c.,  in  long  procession ;  then  £dI- 
iowed  the  rest  of  the  army.     These  facts,  recorded  by  eye- 
witnesses, should  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Kinglaker  but  we 
admit  that  if  introduced  by  him  they  would  have  been  sadly  at 
variance  with  his  theory  of  the  military  infallibility  of  the  En- 
glish general.     The  danger  of  a  fatal  blow  was  imminent — it 
would  have  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
perly constituted  and  properly  directed  advanced  guard ;  uai 
even  the  fact  that  there  was  an  advanced  guard,  which  had 
gone  astray,  only  slightiy  extenuates  the  feolt,  since  no  prac- 
tised general  would  ever  have  sent  a  great  body  of  cavabr 
to  precede  a  march  through  a  thick  wood,  where,  far  fitxa 
affording  protection,  it  would  have  been  no  less  defenceless 
than  artillery.     Mr.  Kinglake  repeatedly  and  severely  cen- 
sures Menschikoff  for  neglecting  to  seize  the  great  opportonity 
which,  what  he  pleasantiy  terms  'fortune  '  stood  offering,  and 
for  knowing  nothing  of  the  movements  of  the  Allies.     The 
reader  may  perhaps  think  that  when  the  ridiculous  incident 
occurred  of  two  great  armies  blundering  blindfold  against  each 
other  in  broad  &y,  like  ships  in  a  fog,  the  resprnmbilitT  did 
not  all  lie  on  one  side.     It  may  also  occur  to  hmi  that  tf  the 
French  had  marched  first,  and  in  such  order,  Mr.  KinglidEe^ 
description  and  map  might  have  been  very  dififerent. 
Happily  for  himself  Marshal  St.  Amaud  here 
firom  the  history  with  the  parting  offering  which  Mr. 
lake  lays  upon  his  bier,  or  he  would  p^aps  have  been 
responsible  for  all  the  ccnning  misfortunes,  indudii]^  the  inde- 
mency  of  the  winter.    But,  still  pmrsuing  a  outramct  his  ancieBt 
enemies  the  French,  the  historian  occujnes  himsdf  again,  at 
as  great  length  as  before,  in  representii^  tiieir  new  leader 
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Canrobert  as  opposing  the  immediate  assault  of  the  south  side, 
before  which  tfie  Allies  were  now  encamped.  In  proof  of 
Lord  Raglan's  desire  to  attack  at  once  he  relies  still  on  Mr. 
Loch's  memorandum.  Lyons's,  it  seems,  was  again  the  inspir- 
ing  voice : — 

'  But  before  the  day  dosed,  bold  counsel  was  tendered ;  and  it 
Beemed,  at  first  sight,  to  originate  with  the  vehement  sailor  whose 
words  had  always  fonnd  welcome  at  the  English  Headquarters. 
Few,  however,  will  believe  that,  upon  the  vital  question  of  an  im« 
mediate  assault,  the  mind  of  Lord  Raglan  could  have  been  a  blank 
awaiting  the  impress  which  the  first  adviser  might  give  it ;  or  that 
Ljons  would  have  urged  his  own  opinion  upon  others,  without  first 
assuring  himself  that  Lord  Raglan  approved  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  of  great  moment  that  proposals  liable  to  be  overruled  by  the 
French  should  not  be  too  closely  identified  with  the  name  of  the 
English  Greneral.  There  is,  therefore,  some  ground  for  surmising 
that  the  germ  of  what  Lyons  proposed  may  have  sprung  from  his 
intimate  conversations  with  the  Commander  of  our  land  forces,  and 
that  when  he  submitted  this  counsel  he  was  echoing  the  thought 
and  fulfilling  the  wish  of  Lord  Raglan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
recorded  fact  is  that,  having  made  himself  acquainted  in  a  general 
way  with  the  state  of  the  defences  which  covered  the  land  front  of 
Sebastopol,  and  concluding  them  to  be  imperfect  and  weak,  Lyons 
urged  at  the  English  Headquarters  the  expediency  of  an  immediate 
assault  Lord  Raglan  was  of  the  same  mind ;  but  he  found  himself 
met  by  the  counter-opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  remonstrated 
against  the  notion  of  an  assault  without  first  getting  down  the  fire 
of  the  place  by  means  of  heavy  artillery.  It  is  the  lot  of  mankind 
to  be  blind  to  the  future ;  and,  unless  Lyons  errs,  Burgoyne  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  arguing  that  an  immediate  assault  would  cost 
the  Allies  a  loss  of  600  men.  Another  of  the  arguments  used  was 
founded  upon  a  suggestion  that  the  assaulting  forces  would  be 
exposed  to  slaughter  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  men-of-war  lying 
moored  in  the  harbour  beneath.'  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  235, 236.) 

We  particularly  call  attention  to  this  last  paragraph  where, 
at  length,  the  ships  are  allowed  to  appear  as  a  formidable  item 
in  the  defences ;  and  in  a  previous  chapter,  describing  the  state 
of  the  south  side,  he  says :  ^  Ships  of  war  were  so  placed  in 
'  the  creeks  that  their  fire  could  search  the  ravines  which  de« 
^Bcended  into  SebastopoL'  This  important  element  Lyons 
proposed  to  neutralise  by  seizing  the  position  of  the  MalakofiT 
'  and  there  establishing  a  battery  which  must  soon  drive  off  all 
^  the  ships.'  Seize  the  Malakoff  I  No  doubt  if  that  could  have 
been  done,  and  a  battery  established  there,  the  whole  problem 
'rould  have  been  solved,  for  not  only  the  ships,  but  the  whole 
south  side  must  have  been  constrained  to  surrender.  But,  aa 
Geld-guns  could  not  have  reached  the  ships  and  would  themselves 
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have  been  crushed  with  the  opposing  fire^  siege  artillery  mctfit 
have  been  landed^  covered,  and  protected  by  troops — a  step 
which  Mr.  Kinglake  at  page  251  treats  with  such  scorn  that 
we  need  not  discuss  it  In  fact  the  ^  vehement  sailor's '  advice 
was  about  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  it  would  be  in  discussing 
a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  France  to  say,  ^  Let  us  begin  by 
'  taking  Paris/  However,  two  days  afterwards  he  was  again 
at  work  offering  advice  in  the  business  which  was  not  his,  or, 
as  Mr.  Kinglake  says,  '  gave  counseL'    ^  The  Russians  most 

*  think  by  this  time  that  we  are  going  to  lay  regular  si^e  to 
'the  place.     Let  them  be  encouraged  in  this  belief,      oend 

*  numbers  of  men  to  the  front  with  pickaxes,  or  something  that 
'  will  look  like  pickaxes,  and  make  a  feint  of  turning  up  the 

*  ground,  and  then  when  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  sight, 
^  shall  be  least  expecting  an  attack,  rush  in.'  Mr.  Kin^ake 
gravely  tells  us  that  he  is  unable  to  say  whether  Lord  Baglan 
approved  the  ^  stratagem '  of  the  sham  pickaxes,  which  reminds 
us  of  nothing  so  much,  in  its  ingenuous  simplicity,  as  of  old 
Mr.  Weller's  plans  for  getting  Mr.  Pickwick  out  of  prison, 

*  in  a  planner,  vun  that  has  got  no  vurks  in  it,'  or  *  dressed  up 

*  like  an  old  lady  in  a  green  wail.' 

As  this  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Loch's  memoran- 
dum is  made  to  supply  evidence,  we  will  here  make  some  final 
remarks  on  it.  What  Mr.  Ejnglake  would  have  done  without 
it  we  do  not  know.  Its  appearance  must  have  been  as  opportune 
and  gratifying  as  the  finding  of  the  missing  will  which  does 
justice  to  everybody  in  the  fifth  act  of  a  melodrama.  That 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  did  offer  ofiicious  advice  to  Lord  Raglan 
on  the  occasions  specified,  we  do  not  doubt;  neither  do  we  doubt 
that  it  was  so  far  tolerated  as  to  induce  him,  recalling  the  inter- 
view long  afterwards,  to  imagine  that  it  had  been  acted  on. 
But  this  is  of  no  moment  whatever ;  the  only  question  of 
importance  which  the  memorandum  opens  is  whether  Lord 
Baglan  proposed,  and  St.  Amaud  and  Canrobert  successively 
refused,  to  resort  to  an  immediate  assault.  In  order  to  believe 
this,  we  must  believe  also  that  Lord  Raglan,  having  formed 
suddenly  a  design  quite  diflFerent  from  that  which  he  enter- 
tained at  the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  concealed  it 
from  his  chief  engineer ;  that  he  then  sent  that  officer  to  St. 
Amaud  to  lay  before  him  the  reasons  for  adhering  to  the 
original  plan ;  that  for  some  unknown  reason  he  suppressed  in 
his  own  official  and  private  correspondence  all  evidence  of  having 
ever  entertained  this  new  design ;  that  when  he  wrote  some 
days  later  of  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  prevailed  on  St 
Arnaud  to  adopt  the  alternative  plan  of  the  flank  march,  he  still 
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suppressed  all  mention  of  the  design  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  ;  and  that  St.  Amaud  also,  in  his  official  and  pri- 
vate correspondence  suppressed  all  mention  of  Lord  Raglan's 
proposal  and  of  his  own  refusal.  And  as  if  nothing  should 
be  wanting  to  discredit  this  only  important  part  of  the  memo- 
randum.  Marshal  Canrobert  in  a  letter  published  by  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  in  the  *  Times'  of  the  7th  August  last,  expressly 
denies  that  Lord  Raglan  ever  proposed  to  him  an  immediate 
assault.  The  reader  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  Lord 
Raglan  never  did  make  the  proposal,  and  that  neither  of  the 
French  generals  could  therefore  have  rejected  it. 

Nevertheless,  triumphant  as  if,  having  made  one  fact  per- 
fectly clear,  he  was  about  to  demonstrate  another,  Mr.  King- 
lake  proceeds  to  explain  how  infallible  of  success  the  assault 
must  have  been — how  Canrobert  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
were  quite  wrong,  and  Lyons  and  Lord  Raglan  quite  right. 
He  jeers  at  the  idea  of  landing  the  siege  guns,  asking  what 
there  was  for  them  to  knock  down  ?  As  for  the  Russian  field 
army,  it  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  off,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  taken  into  account.  He  takes  in  detail  the  reasons 
which  the  advisers  of  delay  might  be  supposed  to  urge — all 
except  one.  Strange  to  say,  he  once  more  omits  to  notice,  far 
less  to  dispose  of,  the  objection  of  the  fire  of  the  shipping,  and 
appears  therefore,  once  more,  as  triumphant  in  that  kind  of 
logic  which  requires  for  victory  the  rejection  of  inconvenient 
facts.  Nor  is  this  the  only  suppression  of  what  might  tell 
against  his  argument.  At  page  135  he  tells  us  that  the 
number  of  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  on  the  20th  of  September 
was  31,875  (as  he  omits  to  enumerate  1,800  men  of  the 
landing  battalions,  it  should  have  been  33,675).  At  page  196, 
after  saying  that  a  Taroutine  battalion  had  been  left  in  the 
place  on  the  25th,  he  tells  us  that '  the  strength  was  about  the 
^  same  as  it  was  on  the  20th  September,  except  that  there  were 
^  now  about  2,000  more  militiamen,  and  also  some  companies 
*  of  sappers,  which  were  not  in  the  place  on  the  20th.'  There 
were,  therefore,  at  the  least  36,000  men  in  the  place.*  Yet 
he  repeatedly  talks  of  Sebastopol  as,  at  this  time,  garrisoned 
by  25,000  men.     Eleven  tliousand  men  in  buckram  gone  by  a 

*  Mr.  Kinglake's  calculations  frequently  require  revision.  At 
p.  129,  he  says  that  the  total  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  were  76,375.  But  he  obtains  this  total  by 
leaving  out  5,000  workmen  whom  he  intended  to  include,  and  1,800 
men  of  the  landing  battalions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  counts 
1,000  men  of  the  Local  Companies  twice  over,  for  they  were  included 
in  the  number  he  assigns  to  the  army.     The  proper  total  is  82,175. 
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stroke  of  the  pen !  and  to  support  a  pet  theory !  Naughty 
Mr.  Kinglake.  MenschikoflTs  army  is  also  represented  as 
30,000  when  it  was  at  least  40,000,  and  was  *  hourly  expectb^ 

*  f5pom  the  north  fresh  accessions  of  strength*' 

Pursuing  his  confident  career,  he  represents  the  chances  af 
success  as  diminishing  every  day  down  to  the  commencement  <tf 
the  actual  siege  when  they  became  small  indeed,  till  ^  at  lei^tii 
'  came  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  October.     If  a  stnmger 

*  then  alighting  by  enchantment  in  the  Theatre  Square,  kid 
^  hastened  to  ask  why  it  was  that  people  on  all  sides,  were 
^  shaking  hands  and  embracing  with  raptures  common  to  all, 

*  he  would  hardly  have  slaked  his  curiosity  by  learning  that 
'  all  this  delight  was  the  welcome  which  Sebastopol  gave  to  a 
^  prospect  of  being  besieged.'  The  French  had  made  their 
first  trench,  and  *  it  was  with  unspeakable  joy  that  the  garrisoo 

*  and  the  inhabitants  received  the  glad  tidings.'  Does  Bfr. 
Kinglake  think  his  readers  have  lost  their  memories?  For, 
what  was  it  that  these  poor  people  are  represented  as  rejoicing 
at?  At  the  commencement  of  a  siege  which  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  garrison  many  times  over,  making  Sebastopol  a 
hell  for  eleven  months — which  not  only  reduced  the  city  to 
ashes  and  dust,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  tiie 
arsenal,  and  the  docks — ^but  which  for  ten  years  ruined  Ro^ia. 
Stem  facts  these — but  facts  count  for  little  with  people  whoae 
predilections  are  on  the  side  of  theory.  But  the  full  extent  of 
the  madness  of  these  unhappy  jubilants  can  only  be  estimated 
on  finding  later,  that  at  this  time  the  number  of  the  garrisoii 
which  thus  exulted  at  being  delivered  from  the  terrors  of  m 

•  assault,  was  52,000,  without  counting  the  sailors  on  board  the 
ships,  and  that  it  was  in  full  communication  with  MenschikoflTs 
army.  (P.  336.) 

But  now  the  scene  suddenly  changes.  The  Allies  having 
resorted  to  the  absurd  step  of  getting  their  siege  batteries 
ready  were  actually  preparing  to  assault — all  too  late  to  pro- 

Sitiate  their  critic.     Up  to  this  time  all  his  efforts  have  been 
evoted  to  show  how  small  were  the  molehills  which  they  took 
for  mountains.     But  now  that  they  had  *  wilfully  suffered  the 

*  enterprise  to  degenerate  into  a  siege,'  the  molelulls  undergo  a 
vast  change.  The  space  which  the  garrison  had  to  deraid 
contracts  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  whereas  they  were  for- 
merly represented  as  having  to  occupy  four  miles  of  ground 

In  the  next  page,  enumerating  the  men  in  the  garrison  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  work  the  machinery  and  guns,  he  again  omits 
the  landing  battalions  who,  as  marines,  were  of  course  practised  in 
working  naval  artillery. 
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with  only  16^000  men  after  the  artUlerymen  had  been  deducted, 
we  are  now  told  that  ^  even  from  that  narrow  front  a  deduction 
^  would  be  practicably  warrantable,  because,  towards  its  flanks 
'  both  east  and  west,  the  position  of  the  giurison  was  so  strong 
^  as  to  leave  no  more  than  a  belt  some  3,000  yards  long  as  the 
^  space  really  likely  to  be  fought  for.'  Tlus  important  ad- 
mission, if  made  earlier,  would  further  have  weakened  Mr. 
Kinglake's  case ;  for  let  us  tell  him,  whatever  the  Kussian 
authorities  may  say,  that  16,000  men  are  amply  sufficient  to 
defend,  against  any  force  that  can  assail  it,  a  space  of  3,000 
yards,  fortified  with  field-works  fiilly  garrisoned  and  armed ; 
whereas  he  had  constantly  represented  the  garrison  as  too  few 
for  the  extent  of  the  defences.  Menschikoff's  army,  which 
was  before  described  as  resorting  to  the  '  ugly  expedient '  of 

*  evading '  or  ^  deserting '  the  garrison,  is  now  represented  as 

*  in  full  ownership '  of  *  priceless  dominion  of  territory.'  Se- 
bastopol,  which  60,000  Kussians  were  ready  to  abandon  three 
weeks  before,  has  beccnne  'the  "jewel,"  the  **  treasure" — for 
^  BO  men  called  their  loved  fortress.'  The  niunbers  of  the 
garrison  are  suddenly  allowed  to  assume  their  ftdl  value.  But 
strangest  of  all,  and  most  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  is 
the  fact,  transpiring  now  for  the  first  time,  that  '  the  Allies, 
'  if  proceeding  to  assault,  might  have  to  incur  whilst  advancing 
^  •  •  .  the  shell  and  the  shot  of  ships*  guns  trained  and  pointed 

*  beforehand  from  the  waters  below*  I  Mr.  Kinglake  must  re- 
pose unlimited  confidence  in  the  carelessness  of  his  critics,  or 
in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion ;  but  probably,  after  this,  it 
will  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  expend  any  more  powder  and 
shot  on  his  main  argument. 

We  will  in  a  few  plain  sentences  give  our  view  of  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  At  the  time  when  it  was  planned,  no  accu- 
rate information  existed  either  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Crimea,  or  of  the  defences  of  SebastopoL  It  was  considered 
a  matter:  of  primary  importance  that  the  landing  of  the  troops 
should  be  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet.  Hence  some  long 
low  flat  piece  of  coast  where  many  troops  and  much  material 
could  be  landed  at  once  was  the  first  thing  sought  for.  But  if 
it  should  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  siege  train,  or  to 
execute  protracted  operations  of  any  kind,  a  defensible  harbour 
was  indispensable.  Now  the  coast  north  of  Sebastopol  showed 
landing  places  but  no  harbours ;  the  coast  south  of  it  harbours, 
but  no  landing  places.  Hence,  from  the  outset,  a  movement 
to  the  south  side  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  plan.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  Belbek  the  question  of  attacking  the  north 
side,  no  doubt,  presented  itself.     But,  beside  the  permanent 
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work  that  strengthened  the  position,  others  had  been  thrown 
iip>  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  generals  and  their  engineers 
siege  guns  were  required  to  reduce  them.  Protracted  c^ra* 
tions  were,  however,  impracticable  from  the  northern  coast; 
and  as  to  an  assault,  besides  the  obstacle  of  the  works,  there 
were  60,000  men  in  the  place ;  and,  above  all,  the  barring  of 
the  harbour  prevented  our  fleets  firom  co-operating,  and  left 
the  Russians  free  to  use  their  ships  for  the  defence.  Even 
had  the  ground  been  carried,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be  held ;  and  if  held,  it  would  not,  without  the  entrance 
of  our  fleets,  secure  the  fall  of  the  south  side.  Thus  after 
losses  which  must  inevitably  be  severe,  the  AUies  would  find 
themselves  with  the  object  of  the  expedition  stiU  unfulfilled, 
no  harbour  at  their  back,  the  communication  with  the  fleets 
precarious,  and  in  front  and  around  an  enemy  whose  strength 
was  constantly  increasing.  Is  it  surprising  that  they  adhered 
to  their  original  programme?  Arrived  before  the  south  side 
they  saw  (besides  that  new  and  fatal  obstacle  to  an  assault,  the 
barring  of  the  harbour)  a  hundred  and  fifty  guns  facing  them 
in  earthworks,  and  the  ships'  artillery  pointed  on  the  slopes 
and  along  the  ravines ;  while  on  their  flank  and  rear  hung  an 
army  of  unknown  strength,  and  which  might  then  have  been 
within  six  miles  of  them,  since,  as  they  had  no  troops  beyond 
the  Tchemaya,  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  might  be  hidden 
from  view  by  ihe  woody  heights  on  its  farther  bank.  But  the 
Allies  had  now  a  harbour,  which  before  they  had  not ;  and  they 
were  within  reach  of  ground  the  capture  of  which  would  give 
them  the  town,  the  arsenal,  and  docks — which  before  uiey 
were  not.  The  contingency  of  a  siege  had  been  contemplate 
— else  why  a  siege  train  ?  *  What  was  there  to  knock  down  ?* 
asks  Mr.  Kin^lake,  having  just  told  us  that  there  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  great  guns  to  be  silenced.  One  of  the  best 
justifications  of  the  siege  is  the  fact  that  on  the  17th  October 
the  English  batteries  had  silenced  all  that  opposed  them,  and 
made  frightful  havoc  in  the  garrison ;  and  the  orders  for  the 
assault,  which  had  been  issued,  would  have  taken  effect,  but 
for  the  inferiority,  increased  by  the  disaster  to  their  magazine, 
of  the  French  siege  artillery.  Had  the  French  remained  in 
condition  to  continue  the  cannonade,  the  assault  would  have 
been  made.  And  under  what  different  circumstances  now, 
when  we  had  powerful  and  protected  batteries  to  cover  a  re- 
pulse, and  a  battering  train  at  hand  to  render  success  decisive. 
Such,  in  round  unvarnished  terms,  are  the  circumstances 
which  decided  the  operations  of  the  war.  Dealt  with  in  a 
different  spirit,  they  might  have  been  the  fruitful  theme  of 
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€uloffy  on  the  daring,  perseverance,  and  fortitude  of  the  army 
which,  having  thus  invaded  an  almost  unknown  theatre  of  war, 
defended  by  numbers  superior  to  its  own,  persisted,  in  defiance 
of  odds,  of  appalling  obstacles,  of  fierce  attacks,  and  of  the 
severities  of  winter,  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
They  might  have  been  described  without  the  aid  of  fanciful 
theories,  of  inordinate  praise  or  inordinate  censure  of  anybody 
concerned,  and  they  would  have  possessed  the  simple  but 
inestimable  advantage  of  presenting  a  true  picture.  But  how 
tame  in  any  hands,  except  those  of  a  great  historian,  would 
that  picture  have  been,  compared  with  the  highly-coloured 
work  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  with  his  hatred  of  the  French,  his  in- 
temperate zeal  for  Lord  Kaglan,  his  unwearjdng  advocacy  of 
his  own  theories,  and  his  incessant  onslaughts  on  opposing 
facts  I  As  a  writer  who  makes  it  his  business  to  interest  and 
amuse  as  large  an  audience  as  possible,  he  probably  chooses 
hi8  course  rightly.  Multitudes  of  careless  readers  will  share 
his  partisanship  and  his  enmities,  will  go  on  trustfully  ap- 
plauding or  condemning  as  he  bids  them,  who  might  have 
cared  little  for  a  clear  and  truthful  narrative.  But  those  who 
judge  him  as  an  historian  will  find  ample  grounds  for  dissent. 

When  Mr.  Kinglake  proceeds  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
Russians,  he  still  carries  with  him,  as  if  they  were  indispen- 
sable elements  of  truthful  inquiry,  his  favouritism  and  his 
hostility.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  his  late  account  of  the 
war,  published  in  the  ^  Times,'  says  that  there  are  two  oppo- 
sing parties  in  Russia  on  the  Crimean  question  —  the  party 
of  Menschikoff,  and  the  party  of  Gortschakoff,  to  which  latter 
Todleben  adheres.  Mr.  Kinglake  declares  himself  unre- 
servedly of  the  Gortschakoff  faction.  He  treats  Menschikoff 
very  little  better  than  if  he  were  a  French  MarshaL  Now, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  be  the  Prince's  advocate — as  a  tac- 
tician he  committed  many  faults,  and  balanced  them  by  no 
merits — but  he  performed  strategically  two  wise  and  creditable 
actions.  The  one  was  the  sinking  of  the  ships,  which  neu- 
tralised the  advantage  we  possessed  in  our  naval  superiority, 
and  changed  the  character  of  the  campaign.  The  other  was 
the  withdrawal  of  his  army  from  Sebastopol  to  a  point  covering 
his  communications  with  Russia.  Whether,  in  Mr.  Kinglake's 
opinion  he  did  well  or  ill  in  doing  this,  we  cannot  say.  On 
the  one  hand  he  several  times  asserts  that  the  army  could  aid 
the  defence  better  from  without  than  within.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  extremely  sarcastic  on  the  operation.     He  says,  ^  The 

*  army  had  stolen  away  in  the  night-time.'     He  talks  of  *  the 

*  instant  fall  of  the  place '  as  *  a  natural  result '  of  '  the  default 
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'  and  retreat  of  the  mere  army.'  It  is  '  the  evading  army ;' 
in  departing  it  resorts  to  *  an  ugly  expedient ;'  *  the  garrison 

*  are  left  to  their  fate;'  they  have  a  sense  of  being  *  abandoned 

*  and  left  for  sacrifice.'  All  this  comes  with  a  bad  grace  finom 
a  writer  who  had  before  argued  that  the  AUies  had  it  in  thdr 
power  to  cut  those  communications  with  Russia  which  it  was 
the  object  of  Menschikoflfs  movement  to  preserve.  Had  the 
garrison  been  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  it  would  have  made 
a  vast  diflference  in  its  power  of  holding  out  if  30,000  addi- 
tional mouths  had  shared  its  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
garrison  left  in  the  place  bein^  suflScient — and  it  was  far  mofe 
than  sufficient — for  defence,  additional  ttoops  would  add  to  the 
slaughter,  without  increasing  the  stren^h.  And  to  show  the 
power  of  the  army  to  damage  the  invaders,  while  securing  its 
own  communications  and  those  of  the  fortress,  we  need  only 
point  to  the  large  diminutions  which  the  besieging  force  under- 
went to  cover  its  operations  and  to  defend  Balaklava ;  and  to 
the  injury  which  the  Russian  field-force  inflicted  on  us  on  the 
25th  of  October,  when,  by  depriving  us  of  the  Woronioff 
Road,  it  caused  a  great  part  of  the  disasters  and  sufferings  of 
that  terrible  winter. 

But  if  Mr,  Kinglake  has  been  hard  on  Menschikoff,  he  has 
made  the  Russians  ample  amends  in  the  person  of  Todleben* 

*  The  General,'  we  are  told,  *  honoured  the  author  with  re- 

*  peated  lengthened  and  most  interesting  conversations,'  from 
which  Mr.  Kinglake  says  he  derived  *  immeasurable  advantage.' 
Painting  the  General's  portrait  with  the  large  brush  and  hi^ 
colour  which  he  employs  on  these  occasions,  he  lets  him  share 
with  Lord  Raglan  the  mysterious  quality  of  having  an  *  ascen- 

*  dant,'  a  *  great  ascendant;'  such,  indeed,  as  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  he  established  over  his  confiding  listener.  He  seemed 
to  his  auditor  to  be  *  one  to  whom  the  very  labours  of  fighting, 
'  and  of  exterminating  the  weaker  breeds  of  men,  must  be  an 

*  easy  and  delightful  exertion  of  natural  strength ;'  after  whidi 
we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  find  in  the  same  sentence  that  *  he 
^  had  joyous,  kind-looking  eyes,  almost  ready  to  melt  with 

*  good-humour,  and  a  bearing  and  speech  so  frank  and  geniii 

*  that  people  were  instantly  inclined  to  like,  and,  very  soon 

*  aftier,  to  trust  in  him.'  In  praise  of  this  genial  exterminates 
of  weaker  men  Mr.  Eanglake  exhausts  his  vocabulary  of 
eulogy.     He  is  always  *  the  great  engineer,'  *  the  great  volun- 

*  teer,'  and  he  combines  the  qualities  of  the  most  practical  man 
with  those  of  the  most  commanding  genius.  Now  we  desire  to 
speak  of  Todleben's  defence  of  Sebastopol  with  all  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  so  gallant  and  sustained  an  achievement 
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deserves.  It  was  mainly  due  to  his  energy  and  ability  that 
the  garrison  so  long  and  so  doggedly  held  us  at  bay.  But  he 
is  anything  but  a  safe  guide  on  questions  relating  to  the  war. 
A  worky  still  incomplete,  being  a  Bussian  history  of  the  war  in 
the  Crimea^  is  published  under  his  superintendence,  and  it  by 
310  means  increases  our  respect  for  him.  The  practical  man  can 
suppress  and  garble  and  colour  facts  to  suit  a  purpose.  He 
can  also  deliver  military  opinions  so  unsound  that  they  would 
indicate  ignorance  in  one  of  less  reputation.  He  is  anti- 
Menschikoff  to  the  backbone.  He  precedes  Mr.  Kinglake  in 
Hiany  of  his  most  fli^rant  errors.  He  considers  the  case  of 
60,000  men^  protected  against  the  assault  of  an  equal  number 
by  fortifications  and  heavy  artillery,  as  absolutely  desperate. 
He  blames  the  other  60,000  for  not  sweeping  them  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  ignores  the  power  of  the  ships  as  an  element 
of  defence.  He  says  the  fire  of  the  Allied  ships  could  have 
been  easily  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Star  Fort.  He  says  the 
capture  of  the  north  side  would  have  insured  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  town»  He  represents  the  Allies  as  able  to 
bring  40,000  men  to  the  assault  in  October,  and  Mr.  Kinglake 
admits  Ihat  ^  his  arguments  are  in  some  .measure  vitiated  by 

*  his  errors  in  attributing  to  the  Allies  a  greater  numerical 

*  strength  than  they  reafly  had;'  saying  elsewhere  that  *his 
'  way  of  dealing  with  numbers  has  not  led  him  to  an  acciu*ate 

*  apprdiension  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Allies  and  the 

*  Kussians ' — an  exceedingly  tender  way  of  mentioning  a  false 
calculation,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  calculator  had  before 
him  authentic  records  of  the  French  and  English  forces^  And 
he  has  put  forth  meagre  and  inaccurate  accounts  of  the  action  of 
!Balaklava  and  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  We  imagine,  therefore, 
that  the  ^  immeasurable  advantage '  which  Mr.  Kinglake  de- 
rived from  his  communications  with  the  General  is  by  no  means, 
without  its  drawbacks.  He  has  written  the  history  of  the  siege 
not  merely  from  the  Bussian  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  particular  Kussian  party,  and  has  thus  to  the 
two  former  mainsprings  of  his  work — zeal  for  Lord  Raglan's 
reputation  and  dislike  of  the  French — added  a  third,  which  is 
hardly  less  questionable,  the  inspiration  of  the  enemy's  chief 
engineer. 

That  we  have  but*  small  space  left  for  discussing  the  re- 
niaining  yolume  is  of  the  less  importance,  because  it  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  the  narration  of  two  incidents  which 
occurred  both  in  one  morning,  the  first  of  about  five  minutes', 
duration,  the  other  of  twenty.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Kinglake 
would,  or  indeed  could,  have  expended  on  them  such  minute 
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and  elaborate  care,  and  his  friend  Todleben  disposes  of  tke 
Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  which  would 
never  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that  a  collision  took  place  at  alL 
Their  accounts  represent,  therefore,  the  two  extremes  of  faulty 
description ;  for,  if  Todleben's  is  untrue  from  compression  (or 
rather  suppression),  Mr.  Kinglake's  conveys  an  equally  inac- 
curate idea  of  another  kind.  All  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
look  down  from  the  heights  on  that  brilliant  spectacle  must 
carry  with  them  through  life  a  vivid  remembrance  of  it.  The 
plain  and  surrounding  hills,  all  clad  in  sober  green,  formed  an 
excellent  background  for  the  colours  of  the  opposing  masses ; 
the  dark  grey  Russian  column  sweeping  down  in  multitudinous 
superiority  of  number  on  the  red-clad  squadrons  that,  hin- 
dered by  the  obstacles  of  the  ground  in  which  they  were  moving, 
advanced  slowly  to  meet  them.  There  was  a  clash  and  fhsicm, 
as  of  ^ave  meeting  wave,  when  the  head  of  the  column  «h 
countered  the  leading  squadrons  of  our  brigade,  all  those  en- 
gaged  being  resolved  into  a  crowd  of  individual  horsemen,  whose 
swords  rose  and  fell  and  glanced ;  so  for  a  minute  or  two  they 
fought,  the  impetus  of  the  enemy's  dense  column  canying  it  on, 
and  pressing  our  combatants  back  for  a  short  space ;  till  the 
4th  Dragoon  Guards,  coming  clear  of  the  wall  of  a  vineyard 
which  was  between  them  and  the  enemy  (Mr.  Kinglake's  ipLm 
represents  them  on  the  wrong  side  of  it)  charged  the  Russian 
flank,  while  the  remaining  regiment  of  the  brigade  went  in  in 
support  of  those  which  had  first  attacked.  Then — almost,  as 
it  seemed,  in  a  moment,  and  simultaneously — the  whole  Russian 
mass  gave  way  and  fled,  at  speed  and  in  disorder,  beyond  the 
hill,  vanishing  behind  the  slope  some  four  or  five  minutes  after 
they  had  first  swept  over  it. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  process  by  wfaidi 
this  rapid  achievement  is  made  to  fill  so  large  a  portion  of  a 
bulky  volume,  a  reference  to  the  table  of  contents  will  enlishten 
him,  of  which  we  will  give  a  few,  extracted  here  and  were, 
from  the  enormous  list  that  has  reference  to  the  charge : — 

'  Scarlett's  orders  to  his  trumpeter  —  His  advance  —  Extent  to 
which  he  was  in  advance  of  his  men  when  he  reached  the  enemy— 
The  Russian  officer  confronting  Scarlett — Scarlett  sweeps  past  him 
and  drives  into  the  column — Scarlett  in  the  column — Elliot's  en* 
counter  with  the  Russian  officer — The  three  horsemen  with  Scarlett 
engulped  in  the  column — Ancient  friendship  between  the  Scots 
Greys  and  the  Inniskillings — Distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
two  regiments — Temper  of  the  Greys  at  this  time — Unavoidable 
slowness  of  the  advance  at  first — ^Progress  of  the  advance.  .  .  •  The 
din  of  fighting  swelled  into  the  roar  of  a  tumult — Alexander  Miller, 
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the  acting  Adjutant  of  the  Greys — His  voice  heard  above  the  uproar 
of  the  fight— His  shout  to  the  Grejs/  &c. 

When,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  pages  of  these  mar- 
ginal references  than  would  have  sufficed  for  a  description  of 
the  whole  business,  we  add  that  biographies  and  sketches  of  the 
characters  of  the  principal  actors,  where  they  were  educated, 
what  they  did  at  school,  and  so  forth,  are  freely  introduced ; 
that  the  going  and  coming  of  every  messenger  is  described 
minutely ;  that  every  conversation  is  recorded  at  length,  and 
surmises  as  to  the  construction  which  may  be  put  on  every- 
body's words  and  deeds  copiously  interspersed,  together  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  way  in  which  everybody  did  every- 
thing— how  swordsmen  delivered  cuts  and  thrusts,  or  resorted 
to  *  the  swift-circling  moulineV — how  the  colonel  of  one  of  the 
regiments  used  to  steer  a  boat  at  Eton,  and  how  Mr.  King- 
lake  is  led  to  prefer  the  word  *  melley '  to  the  French  mikef 
which  he  thinks  '  a  mincine  substitute,'  considering,  however, 
that  his  own  favourite  should  ^  in  strictness  be  spelt  ^^  mesley  " 
^  or  "  masly  "  (not  "  medley,"  a  word  from  another  root),'  with 
an  infinite  deid  more  of  what  we  fear  the  irreverent  will  term 
twaddle-the  reader  may  imagine  what  sort  of  an  idea  of  a  swift 
and  short  cavalry  encounter  is  left  at  the  conclusion.  But 
indeed  there  seems  no  reason  why,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
charge  should  not  have  occupied  a  couple  of  volumes  to  itself, 
by  the  introduction  of  more  detidls  of  the  same  kind : — ^  Pedi- 

*  gree  of  Scarlett's  horse — What  Lord  Lucan  had  for  break- 

*  fast— Effect  of  temporaiy  indigestion  on  Cardigan's  temper— 

*  What  a  private  of  the  Greys  said  to  a  Corporal  of  the  Innis- 
'  killings  during  the  charge — Surmise  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

*  Corporal's  reply ' — and  so  forth. — As  it  is,  the  prolix  narrative 
is  about  as  appropriate  to  the  subject  as  would  be  an  elaborate 
account  of  an  arrow's  flight,  or  a  long-winded  description  of  a 
flash  of  lightning ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  a  grievous 
thing  indeed  if  military  historians  should  often  think  themselves 
bound  to  enter  at  such  length  into  particular  incidents  of  a 
campaign. 

For  the  equal  minuteness  with  which  the  Light  Cavalry 
Charge  is  detailed  there  is  much  more  excuse.  It  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  extreme  interest  in  England,  and  broken  up 
as  it  was  into  a  number  of  detached  enterprises  and  desultory 
combats,  a  succinct  description  might  fau  to  convey  a  true 
impression  of  its  nature.  Undoubtedly,  like  all  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Kinglake's  work,  it  would  have  gained  immensely  by 
judicious  compression,  but  the  description  is  animated,  clear, 
and  accurate  m  its  general  view,  if  not  in  all  its  details.     His 
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remarks  on  the  whole  action  are  also  temperate  and  sensible. 
But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  glosses  over  the  gross  fault 
which  left  the  Woronzoff  Road  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  attack, 
by  protecting  it  only  with  trumpery  field-works  far  from  aU 
effectual  support,  and  the  garrisons  of  which,  with  their  artil- 
lery, seemed  offered  up  a£  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy.  And 
though  appreciating  the  importance  of  every  moment  till  otir 
infantry  should  arrive  in  the  plain,  he  never  even  alludes  to 
the  ready  way  that  offered  of  bringing  them  on  the  field. 
The  First  Division,  on  its  march,  actually  reached  the  point 
whence  the  Woronzoff  Road  descends  from  the  plateau  towards 
the  threatened  redoubts,  before  the  Russians  captured  thenu 
.  Had  it  marched  down  that  road,  followed  by  the  Fourthy  tbe 
battle  of  Balaklava  would  have  worn  a  very  different  aspect 
But  it  passed  that  point,  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  from  whence  it  witnessed  the  flight  of 
tiie  Turks  and  the  charge  of  the  Heavies,  till,  by  the  petli 
of  the  Col,  it  descended  into  the  plain,  arriving  near  the  cap^ 
tured  hills  shortly  after  the  Light  Brigade  had  charged*  It 
also  witnessed  an  incident,  recorded  by  one  who  saw  it,  but 
which  Mr.  Kinglake  has  failed  to  notice,  though  it  was  at  least 
as  important  as  Adjutant  Miller's  shout,  somebody  else's  yivf 
of  performing  the  ^  moulinety  or  Mr.  Kinglake's  preference  of 
^  melley '  to  *  mileej  Three  iron  guns  oi  position,  in  battery 
on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  worked  by  Turkish  men  aad 
officers,  opened  on  the  rear  of  the  Russian  cavalry  when  it 
streamed  over  the  hill,  struck  some  men  and  horses,  and  pot 
part  of  the  column  to  flight  before  the  remainder  closed  with 
the  English. 

It  is  with  real  and  great  regret  that  we  have  found  our* 
selves  obliged  in  so  many  instances  to  dissent,  and  more  thaa 
dissent,  from  the  theories  which  Mr.  Kinglake  seeks  to  enfoice* 
That  his  history  should  be  in  many  respects  no  histosy  is  a 
public  misfortune.  No  attempt  has  been  made  befisre  in 
England  to  give  the  world  an  ample  and  well-oonsiderednaT^ 
rative  of  the  Crimean  war,  though  much  valuable  material  for 
it  has  long  been  in  existence.  De  Bazancourt's  work  was 
trashy  in  style  and  inaccurate  in  its  facts.  Todleben^s  is 
meagre,  careless,  and  so  very  Russian  as  to  be  quite  untnsi^ 
worthy.  In  Mr.  Eonglake  a  volimteer  for  the  service  ^pearad 
who,  without  having  given  proof  of  ability  as  an  histoi:km,  was 
already  favourably  known  as  a  writer,  who  had  witnessed  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  war,  and  who  had  enjoyed  considerable 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  As  soott 
as  it  was  known  that  he  had  imdertaken  to  write  the  history 
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of  the  campaigii^  he  naturally  became  the  depository  of  much 
of  the  material  for  the  work  which  lay  scattered  in  public 
documents,  in  private  correspondence,  and  in  the  memories 
of  living  actors.  He  oflfered,  therefore,  unusually  strong 
guarantees  for  the  value  of  this  work  of  national  interest  and 
importance,  and  there  was  all  the  more  reason  to  wish  that  it 
might  be  well  and  thoroughly  done,  since  any  other  chronicler 
would  be  a  mere  gleaner  in  the  field  where  Mr.  Kinglake  had 
already  gathered  in  the  harvest.  But,  imfortunately,  he  had 
equipped  himself  at  starting  with  certain  prepossessions  so 
strong  as  to  sway  him  imcontrollably  whenever  he  approached 
8ome  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  subject  That  the 
chronicler  of  the  doings  of  an  allied  force  should  be  deeply 
prejudiced  against  the  army,  leaders,  and  government  of  one 
of  ^e  two  branches  of  the  alliance  was  a  disadvantage  of  the 
gravest  kind.  It  was  almost  equally  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  be  inspired  with  immoderate  zeal  for  the  reputation 
of  another  leader  Vhom  nobody  (that  we  know  of)  had  ever  dis^ 
paraded.  Conflicting  forces  like  these  must  have  warped  the 
ijvhole  fabric  of  his  narrative,  even  had  he  endeavoiured  to  con-^ 
trol  them ;  but  he  entirely  surrendered  himself  to  them,  and 
his  personages  and  their  doings  are  alike  distorted.  Out  of 
ancient  scandals,  and  inferences,  and  surmises  he  has  created 
a  shadowy  being  whom  he  calls  St.  Amaud ;  out  of  conjec- 
tural qualities  and  negative  merits  another  whom  he  calls  Lord 
Raglan.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  men  whom  he  so  laboriously 
misrepresents  were  not  in  ^emselves  or  their  achievements 
personages  of  high  note,  and  he  has  been  imable  to  see  that, 
failing  this,  nothing  but  absolute  truthfulness  of  representation 
could  render  them  interesting  to  posterity.  People  still  study 
Pope's  description  of  Atticus  because,  although  a  vile  slander^ 
it  was  a  slander  on  a  man  so  eminent  as  Addison.  But 
nobody  will  care,  twenty  years  hence,  to  read  a  lampoon  on 
St.  Arnaud,  who  will  by  that  time  be  consigned  to  the  same 
obscurity  as  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.  Nor  is  this  manner 
of  treating  his  characters  his  only  artistic  error.  He  fre^ 
quently  discusses,  in  the  minutest  detail,  matters  which  are 
destitute  of  historical  importance.  In  his  last  volume,  for 
instance,  he  expends  a  vast  amount  of  space  in  considering  the 

{roportions  in  which  blame  is  to  be  divided  between  Lord 
iucan  and  Lord  Cardigan  in  the  matter  of  the  Light  Cavalry 
Charge.  Possessed  with  the  notion  Ihat  this  is  a  subject  of 
great  moment  and  of  extreme  interest,  he  gravely  seats  himself 
in  the  judicial  chair  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  to  deliver 
the  decree ;  and  there  are  few  tlungs  in  literary  history  more 
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amusing  than  the  fact  that  the  two  generals  of  cavalry  i^peir 
to  have  felt  themselves  under  a  necessity  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences on  a  professional  question  to  this  singular  tribunal 
Though  he  is  evidently  quite  determined  to  arrive  at  an 
impartial  decision,  yet  his  Khadamanthine  zeal  for  justice 
43eems  to  have  been  mixed  with  some  feelings  of  compunctioD 
on  witnessing  the  agitation  of  the  amugned,  insomuch  that  he 
tells  us  how,  on  one  occasion,  he  ^sought  to  allay  Lord 
^  Cardigan's  extreme  anxiety/  although  he  felt  subsequentlj 
^  a  slight  feeling  of  anger  at  his  persistency.'  Besides  devoting 
a  supplementary  chapter  entirely  to  Lord  Cardigan,  he  gives, 
in  the  Appendix,  explanatory  statements  'laid  before  Mr. 
*  Kinglake,'  by  both  noble  lords.  In  our  opinion  the  whole 
matter,  which  has  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  historical  import- 
ance of  Lord  George  Sackville's  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  might  properly  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  couple  of 
sentences.  Vie  protest,  too,  in  the  interest  of  all  persons  who, 
by  filling  public  positions,  become  the  subject  of  historieal 
conmient,  against  ^e  searching  scrutiny  which  Mr.  Kinglake 
directs  into  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  individuab  who  came  under  his  microscope.  That  Lord 
Cardigan  was  '  at  once  arbitrary  and  narrow,'  and  that  Lwd 
Lucan  had  ^  steady  haters,'  who  spoke  of  him  with  curses,  is 
not  fairly  historical  matter,  any  more  than  that  the  one  bad 
sometimes  'a  glittering  panther-like  aspect,'  while  the  other 
was  *  long  in  the  fork.'  Personality  on  contemporaries  is  if 
eulogistic  fulsome,  and  if  censorious  offensive ;  and  we  do  not 
imagine  that  Mr.  Elinglake  would  be  inclined  to  excuse,  cm  die 
ground  that,  by  writing  history,  he  had  made  himself  a  public 
character,  a  picture  of  himself  painted  in  the  style  of  his  own 
portraits. 

We  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  literary  merits  of 
these  volumes,  because  we  have  been  so  much  occupied  widi 
the  prior  claims  of  the  facts  and  comments.  The  events  of  the 
,  Crimean  war,  far  from  being  Mr.  Kinglake's  especial  property, 
belong  to  the  world,  and  every  man  who  took  part  in  shapii^ 
them  has  far  more  interest  in  them  than  any  writer  whatever. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  dealt  at  such  length  with  the 
basis  on  which  his  superstructure  rests,  believmg  it  to  be 
utterly  unstable,  and  assuming  that  he  is  willing  to  concede 
the  same  freedom  of  criticism  which  he  so  liberaJly  claims  for 
himself.  But  notwithstanding  our  frequent  and  serious  dis- 
sent, we  should  be  sorry  to  conclude  our  review  without 
cordially  admitting  the  extremely  readable  and  entertaining 
quality  of  the  work.     The  faults  of  style,  which  lie  on  the 
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surface^  are>  without  paradox,  of  an  agreeable  kind.     The  odd 

grandiloquence,  and  strange  phraseology — as  for  instance,  when 
e  describes  the  machinery  n)r  moving  guns  as  '  the  engines  of 
'  all  kinds  by  which  man  enforces  his  dominion  over  thin^  of 
*  huge  bulk  and  weight  '—-confer  individuality  on  the  writing 
and  help  to  entertain  the  reader.  The  patience  with  which  he 
pursues  the  minutest  details,  and  the  persistency  with  which 
he  reiterates  what  he  has  abeady  more  than  sufficiently  asserted^ 
end  by  persuading  the  reader  of  the  writer's  profound  belief  in 
the  truth  of  his  own  opinions.  There  are  passages  which  would 
of  themselves  induce  us  to  recommend  everybody  to  read  the 
book — such  as  the  account  of  the  condition  of  Sebastopol 
during  the  bombardment — the  picture  of  the  noble  antique 
character  of  Komiloff — the  topographical  descriptions  of  the 
theatre  of  war — and  many  of  the  comments,  such  as  the  obser- 
vations on  the  task  of  selecting  generals  of  cavalry,  which  are 
sensible  in  thought  and  felicitous  in  expression.  More  enter- 
taining than  any  but  the  best  novels,  more  graphic  than  any 
but  the  best  descriptive  writings,  it  must  have,  and  deserves  ta 
have^lenty  of  readers  and  plenty  of  admirers.  Possibly  if 
Mr.  KinglaJce  attains  to  unusual  length  of  days  the  work  may 
be  completed,  and  such  of  us  as  are  not  already  stricken  in 
years  may  live  to  read  the  end  of  it.  But  it  is  also  possible 
that,  in  the  long  interval,  some  book  may  appear  on  the  same 
subject,  yet  written  in  a  different  spirit;  written  by  one  who 
will  make  his  theory  conform  to  his  facts,  and  whose  convic- 
tions will  not  be  founded  on  his  prejudices.  Such  a  work  may 
be  far  less  amusing  than  Mr.  Kinglake's,  but  it  m^y  very 
easily  be  a  great  deal  more  like  history. 
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Abt.  V. —  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication*  By  Chables  Dakwin,  M.A.,  F^S.  Two 
Vols.     8vo.     London:  1868. 

I^INE  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  pnblieati<m  of  ^  1^ 
"^^  *  Origin  of  Species/  a  mere  sketch,  or  prefiwe,  eont^bmig 
the  conclusions  to  be  prored  in  a  large  work  ^bea  in 
of  preparation,  with  very  few  of  the  data  on  which  they 
founded.  As  it  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
while  most  of  the  witnesses  in  its  favour  were  absent,  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  verdict  of  non-proven  having  been  recoided. 
Mr.  Darwin  could  hardly  expect  judgment  to  be  witiihdd  fer 
an  indefinite  time  on  so  important  a  subject,  which  he  himteif 
brought  into  court.  However,  subjudice  lis  est  Mr.  Danrk 
now  Drings  a  fire^  batch  of  evidence,  but  still  condnues  to 
deprecate  any  ^  hostile  conclusion '  because  of  the  evidence  ai 
yet  unpublished,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  publication  wiD 
foe  finally  brought  before  the  worid  eighteen  yesrs  henoe. 
By  adopting  this  deductive  method,  by  publishing  the  ooft- 
elusions  first,  and  the  facts  in  a  piecemeal  fieishion  afterwards, 
he  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  give  a  fiedr  deckkm  on 
the  whole  of  the  theory.  Nevertheless  the  '  Origin  of  Species' 
has  exercised  a  very  marked  influence  on  Ihe  study  of  natual 
history,  not  altogether  from  the  views  therein  advanced  bong 
accepted,  but  because  it  is  in  the  main  an  expression  of  tfe 
disbelief  in  special  creations  that  has  been  irradually  incrcjmg 
among  scientiTmen,  and  because  it  e^L,  bett^^ 
any  other  theory,  large  and  diverse  classes  of  fiftcts.  Xaidote 
Geoffiroy  Saint-Hilaire  in  France,  and  Mr.  Wallace  in  England, 
had  already  arrived  very  much  at  the  same  conclusions,  and 
even  had  Mr.  Darwin's  book  never  been  written,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  some  similar  hypothesis  would  have  sprung 
up.  It  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  not  so  much  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  investigations  of  one  man,  as  the  necessary  resuh 
of  the  progress  of  natural  history  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  attempting  to  grapple  with  a  most  complex  and  difiScuk 
problem  Mr.  Darwin  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  for  he  has  broudit 
to  bear  upon  it  the  very  highest  powers  of  observation,  and  has 
devoted  to  it  the  labour  of  nearly  forty  years.  Nor  has  be 
rushed  into  conclusions  without  due  care  and  deliberation  ;  step 
by  step  he  was  led  on : — 

*  When  I  visited,'  he  writes,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  *  daring  the  voyage  of 
H.M.S.  '^Beagle,**  the  Galipagos  Archipelago,  situated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  about  500  miles  from  the  shore  of  South  America,  I  found 
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myself  sorrouDded  bj  peculiar  species  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants, 
existing  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Yet  they  nearly  all  bore  an 
American  stamp.  In  the  song  of  the  mocking^thrush,  in  the  harsh 
cry  of  the  carrion-hawk,  in  the  great  candlestick-like  opuntias, 
I  clearly  perceived  the  neighbourhood  of  America,  though  the  islands 
were  separated  by  so  many  miles  of  ocean  from  the  mainland,  and 
differed  much  from  it  in  their  geological  constitution  and  climate. 
Still  more  surprising  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  separate  island  in  this  small  archipelago  were  specifically  dif- 
ferent, though  most  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  archipelago 
with  its  innumerable  craters  and  bare  streams  of  lava  appeared  to 
be  of  recent  origin ;  and  thus  I  fancied  myself  brought  near  to  the 
Tery  act  of  creation.  I  often  asked  myself  how  these  many  peculiar 
animals  and  plants  had  been  produced  :  the  simplest  answer  seemed 
to  be  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  islands  had  descended  from 
each  other,  undergoing  modification  in  the  course  of  their  descent ; 
and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  had  descended  from 
those  of  the  nearest  land,  namely  America,  whence  colonists  would 
oatnrally  have  been  derived.' 

From  his  return  to  England  in  1837  up  to  the  present  day, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  means  by  which 
species  could  be  modified,  by  studying  the  variation  of  plants 
and  animals  under  domestication,  and  thus  he  was  led  to 
recognise  the  wonderful  results  of  selection  by  man : — 

*  As  man  can  produce  and  certainly  has  produced  a  great  result 
by  his  methodical  and  unconscious  means  of  selection,  what  may  not 
nature  effect  ?  Man  can  act  only  on  external  and  visible  characters : 
nature  cares  nothing  for  appearances,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  useful  to  any  being.  She  can  act  on  every  internal  organ,  on 
every  shade  of  constitutional  difference,  on  the  whole  machinery  of 
life.  Man  selects  only  for  his  own  good  ;  Nature  only  for  that  of  the 
being  which  she  tends.  Every  selected  character  is  fully  exercised 
by  her ;  and  the  being  is  placed  under  well-suited  conditions  of  life. 
Man  keeps  the  natives  of  many  climates  in  the  same  country ;  he 
seldom  exercises  each  selected  character  in  some  peculiar  and  fitting 
manner ;  he  feeds  a  long  and  a  short-beaked  pigeon  on  the  same 
food ;  he  does  not  exercise  a  long-backed  or  a  long-legged  quadruped 
in  any  peculiar  manner ;  he  exposes  sheep  with  long  and  short  wool 
to  the  same  climate.  He  does  not  allow  the  most  vigorous  males  to 
struggle  for  the  females.  He  does  not  rigidly  destroy  all  inferior 
animals,  but  protects  during  each  varying  season,  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power,  all  his  productions.  He  often  begins  his  selection  by 
some  half-monstrous  form ;  or,  at  least,  by  some  modification  pro- 
minent enough  to  catch  his  eye,  or  to  be  plainly  useful  to  him. 
Under  nature  the  slightest  difference  of  structure  or  constitution 
may  well  turn  the  nicely- balanced  scale  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and 
so  be  preserved.*  {Origin  of  Species,  p.  83.) 

He  observed  that  in  a  state  of  nature  more  animals  were 
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bom  than  conld  possibly  remain  alivey  and  that  in  the  struggle 
for  life  thus  rendered  inevitable,  only  the  hardier  or  most 
favoured  individuals  could  survive  to  propagate  their  kind,i]id 
thence  he  inferred  that  natural  selection  operating  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  heredity  and  variation  in  each  wild  plant  and  ammil 
was  similar  in  kind  to  selection  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  ditt 
species,  genera,  and  orders  sprang  fitmi  the  one,  just  in  ilie 
same  way  as  varieties,  breeds,  and  races  are  formed  by  ^ 
other. 

In  these  two  volumes  on  the  variation  in  plants  and  aniaali 
under  domestication,  delayed,  as  we  regret  to  learn,  by  tbe 
ill-health  of  the  author,  we  have  the  first  instahnent  of  tk 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  mutability  of  species.  They  are  to 
be  followed  by  a  second  work  on  the  mutability  of  ammalsiB 
a  state  of  nature,  in  which  the  individual  differences  presented 
by  plants  and  animals,  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  qwtaes 
firom  geographical  races  and  varieties,  will  be  discussed,  as  veil 
as  the  results  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  bearing  of 
natural  selection.  In  a  third  and  last  the  principle  of  natonl 
selection  is  to  be  tested  by  its  application  to  widely  di?ene 
phenomena,  the  different  modes  of  l^e  manifested  within  gedo- 
gical  time,  its  distribution  both  in  past  and  present  tune,  ssd 
the  affinities  and  homologies  that  it  presents.  We  beartilj 
wish  Mr.  Darwin  God-speed  in  carrying  to  its  completion  tkb 
girantic  task. 

Before  we  discuss  the  relation  between  varieties  caused  by 
the  hand  of  man  and  species  formed  under  natural  conditioii^ 
of  life,  it  is  very  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  tk 
term  species.  Has  it  an  objective  existence  in  nature,  or  is  it 
merely  subjective,  formed  in  the  human  mind  for  the  puipofl^ 
of  grouping  Hke  forms  together?  In  answering  this  que^ 
we  are  reminded  of  the  controversy  that  raged  between  ti« 
nominalists  and  realists  throughout  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  appears  almost  as  if  the  realistic  doctrine,  driven  out  of  tbe 
schools  of  philosophy,  had  taken  refuge  in  those  of  natonl 
history.  Linnseus  held  that  not  only  were  species  objective 
but  that  genus  also  had  a  real  existence.  ^  Species  tot  nom^ 
^  ramus  quot  diversas  formas  ab  initio  produxit  Infinitom  Eos. 
^ .  .  .  Genus  onme  est  naturale  in  primordio  tale  creatum.' 
Were  this  view  correct  there  would  be  comparatively  Httic 
difficulty  in  classification,  for  each  species  would  be  perfectly 'J^ 
fined  from  every  other,  without  any  of  those  intermediate  (^ 
which  are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  rigid  systematists. 

•  Phil.  Bot.  p.  99.    8vo.    Stockholmise,  1751. 
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Linnseus  himself  perceived  that  his  realistic  definition  would 
not  apply  in  all  cases,  and  therefore  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
framed  variable  genera,  such  as  cacti,  primulas,  aloes.  More- 
over in  another  work,  he  gives  up  the  very  principle  for  which 
he  contended  by  saying  'novas  species  immo  et  genera  ex 
'  copul&  diversarum  specierum  in  regno  veffetabilium  oriri 
'  primo  intuitu  paradoxum  videtur ;  interim  observationes  sic 
'  fieri  non  ita  mssuadent.'  ^  The  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  really  constitutes  a  species  is  proved  by  the  difierence  in 
the  views  of  botanists  as  to  the  number  of  known  species  of 
plants,  the  minimum  number  being  given  as  eighty  thousand, 
the  maximum  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.! 

Buffbn,  on  the  other  hand,  reproduces  the  old  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  an  iUa : — 

'Tin  iodividu,  de  qaelque  esp^ce  qu'il  soit,  n'est  rien  dans 
rUnivers ;  cent  individas,  raille,  ne  sent  encore  rieo ;  les  esp^ces 
sont  les  seuls  etres  de  la  Nature ;  ^tres  perp^tuels  aussi  anciens,  aussi 
permanens  qu'elle,  que  pour  mieux  jnger,  nous  ne  consid^rons  plus 
comme  nne  collection  ou  nne  suite  d'individus  semblables,  mais 
comme  un  tout  ind^pendant  du  temps;  un  tout  toujours  vivant, 
tonjours  le  meme;  nn  tout  qui  a  et£  compt^  pour  un  dans  les 
ouvrages  de  la  creation  et  qui  par  coos^queot  ne  fait  qu'une  unit^ 
dans  la  Nature.'  % 

By  '  individuals  being  nothing  *  he  means  simply  that  they  are 
ephemeral  as  compared  with  species,  and  merely  the  manifesta- 
tion in  time  and  space  of  the  l&ia  that  is  independent  of  both. 
We  may  justly  ask  of  Bufibn  the  same  question  which  the  great 
father  of  natural  history  put  to  Plato,  '  How  do  you  know  of 
'  the  existence  of  this  t&Ns,  this  tiiya  n  inrip  ^fi&v  ? '  We  can 
apply  our  five  external  senses  to  the  individual,  but  we  cannot 
bring  the  test  of  our  experience  to  bear  upon  the  ideal  species ; 
we  have  therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  the  latter  has  an 
objective  existence  in  nature.  Professor  Agassiz  follows 
BufiTon  in  part,  in  considering  individuals  to  be  '  the  transient 
^  representatives  of  all  those  organic  principles  which  certainly 
^  have  an  independent  immaterial  existence,  since  they  outlive 
^  the  individuids  that  embody  them,  and  are  no  less  real  after 
*  the  generation  that  has  represented  them  has  passed  away.'  § 
He  seems,  however^  to  have  failed  in  grasping  the  idea  of 

•  Amosn.  Acad.  Vol.  i.  p.  70.    1744. 

f  J.  D.  Hooker,  *  Botany  of  Antarctic  Voyage  of  "  Erebus  "  and 
"Terror."'  1839-43.  Flora  of  Tasmania.  Introduction.  4to. 
liondon. 

Histoire  Naturelle,  tom.  ix.  p.  xxi.  8vo.     Paris,  1769. 
Agassiz,  '  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History.'   Boston,  1864. 
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species,  for  at  one  time  he  inclines  to  die  realistic  view  tiuit  it 
is  created  by  Grod ;  at  another  to  the  ncmiinaHsticy  that  it  is  t 
mere  *  cat^ory  of  thought.'  The  Platonic  and  realistic  Ticire 
are  therefore  clearly  as  untenable  in  natural  history  as  they 
are  in  philosophy.  How,  then,  do  we  get  our  species  ?  Wc 
classify  the  varying  forms  of  life  around  us  by  placing  all  lliose 
individuals  that  resemble  one  another  in  certam  points  in  die 
same  division ;  the  mental  abstraction  derived  inductively  fixnn 
the  comparison  of  the  individuals  in  that  division  we  call  a 
species.  -In  like  manner  we  group  species  into  genera,  genera 
into  families ;  the  individual  occupying  to  the  species  the  same 
classificatory  relation  that  the  species  holds  to  the  genasy  and 
at  the  same  time  being  the  only  entity  that  has  an  objective 
existence.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin  contends  that  variety 
is  an  incipient  species,  and  that  species,  genera,  and  orders  are 
merely  certain  stages  of  descent  firom  some  one  remote  ancestCH*, 
he  is  merely  attacking  general  terms  that  are  the  result  of  an 
induction  formed  for  our  own  convenience,  and  not  anythii^ 
that  can  be  considered  sacred  and  above  criticism.  For  the 
universally  received  definition  of  species  as  *a  collection  of 
^  similar  individuals  produced  from  like  parents,  and  giving 
'  birth  to  Uke  offspring,'  he  merely  adds,  with  Lamarck,  '  so 
^  long  as  the  environment  does  not  alter  to  such  a  degree  as  to 

*  cause  corresponding  modifications  in  their  habits,  charact^s, 

*  and  forms.'  He  does  not  attempt  to  overthrow  the  claasifi- 
eation  which  is  universally  received,  but  to  attach  a  different 
meaning  to  the  general  terms  employed.  Whatever  theo- 
retical considerations  a  naturalist  may  hold,  species  must  be 
treated  as  fixed  in  relation  to  the  short  life  of  man  as  well  as 
the  higher  generalisations,  eenera,  families,  orders. 

All  naturalists  are  aCTced  that  plants  and  animals  may  vaiy 
within  certain  limits,  mx.  Darwin  in  this  woi^  shows  to  what 
extent  this  power  of  variation  may  be  manifested  in  the  domes- 
ticated forms.  His  labours  have  resulted  in  a  series  of  tnono- 
graphs  on  the  origin  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  now  under  Ac 
dominion  of  man,  in  which  he  has  condensed  all  the  light 
thrown  by  history  and  archaeology  on  a  highly  difficult  and 
obscure  subject. 

We  will  begin  with  the  dog.  This  animal  has  been  so  l<mg 
the  servant  of  man  that  its  wild  source  cannot  be  determined 
with  absolute  certainty.  According  to  M.  de  BlainviUe,  it  has 
descended  from  a  form  now  extinct ;  according  to  M.  Buffbn, 
it  is  probably  derived  from  the  jackal  {cants  aureus) ;  according 
to  others,  f5rom  a  modified  wolf.  The  first  of  these  views  is 
probably  untrue,  because  of  the  wonderful  tenacity  with  which 
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the  various  apecies  of  the  genus  cams  ding  to  their  old  haunts 
in  highly  cultivated  dktricts.  The  fox  and  the  wolf,  for  in- 
stance, still  abound  in  Europe,  and  are  among  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  the  wild  animals,  fitted  to  endure  all  the  varieties 
of  climate,  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  improbable  that  the  early  progenitor  of  our  dogs, 
which  exhibit  a  like  elasticity  of  constitution,  should  have 
become  extinct  Pallas^  followed  by  Ehrenberg,  Col<mel 
Hamilton,  azid  other  naturalists,  considered  that  it  is  descended 
ttoia  several  apecies,  because  of  the  greal;  difference  between 
the  breeds,  and  because,  in  the  most  ancient  period  known  to 
history,  several  kinds  existed  closely  resembhng,  or  identical 
with,  those  still  alive : — 

*'  On  an  Assyrian  monument,  about  640  b.0,  an  enormous  mastiff  is 
figured ;  and,  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (as  I  was  informed  at 
the  British  Museum),  similar  dogs  are  still  imported  into  this  same 
country.  I  have  looked  through  the  magnificent  works  of  Lepsius 
and  Rosellini,  and  on  the  monuments  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
dynasties  (i.e.  from  about  3400  b.c.  to  2100  b.c.)  several  varieties  of 
the  dog  are  represented ;  most  of  them  are  allied  to  greyhounds.  At 
the  latter  of  these  periods  a  dog  resembling  a  hound  is  figured,  with 
drooping  ears,  but  with  a  longer  back  and  a  more  pointed  head  than 
in  our  hounds.  There  is  also  a  turnspit,  with  short  and  crooked 
legs,  closely  resembling  the  existing  variety ;  but  this  kind  of  mon- 
strosity is  so  common  with  various  anunals,  as  with  the  Ancon  sheep, 
and  even,  according  to  Bengger,  with  jaguars  in  Paraguay,  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  look  at  the  monumental  animal  as  the  parent  of  all 
our  turnspits.  Colonel  Sykes  has  described  an  Indian  pariah  dog  as 
presenting  the  same  monstrous  character.  The  most  ancient  dog 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  is  one  of  the  most  singular ; 
it  resembles  a  greyhound,  but  has  long  pointed  ears  and  a  short 
curled  taiL  A  closely  allied  variety  still  exists  in  Northern  Africa ; 
for  Mr.  E.  Vernon  Harcourt  states  that  the  Arab  boar-hound  is  an 
eccentric  hieroglyphic  animal,  such  as  Cheops  once  hunted  with, 
somewhat  resembling  the  rough  Scotch  deer-hound ;  their  tails  are 
curled  tight  round  on  their  backs,  and  their  ears  stick  out  at  right 
angles.  With  this  most  ancient  variety  a  pariah-like  dog  co- 
existed.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

Thus  there  is  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  different  breeds 
closely  resembling  our  own  from  four  to  five  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  while  man  was  universally  considered  to  be  only  six 
thousand  years  old,  this  fact  was  sufiicient  to  prove  the  multiple 
origih  of  the  dog,  for  the  one  or  two  thousand  years  between 
the  Assyrian  dynasty  and  the  creation  would  hardly  have  been 
sufiicient  to  produce  such  marked  variations  from  one  original 
stock.  But  now  modem  discoveries  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Britain  have  shown  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  at  an  epoch 
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• 
and  called  hj  their  master  wag  tbeir  tails,  croucb,  and  throw  them- 
selves on  their  backs  ;  they  smell  at  the  tails  of  dogs,  and  void  their 
urine  sideways.  A  number  of  excellent  naturalists  from  the  time  of 
Giildenstadt  to  that  of  Ehrenberg,  Hemprich,  and  Cretzschmar, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  the  strongest  terms  with  respect  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  half-domestic  dogs  of  Asia  and  Egypt  to 
jackals.  M.  Nordmann,  for  instance,  savs,  *^  Les  chiens  d'Awhasie 
*'  ressemblent  ^tonnement  k  des  chacals.'  Ehrenberg  asserts  that  the 
domestic  dogs  of  Lower  E^pt,  and  certain  mummied  dogs  have  for 
^eir  wild  type  a  species  of  wolf  (C  lupaster)  of  the  country :  whereas 
the  domestic  dogs  of  Nubia,  and  certain  other  mummied  dogs,  have 
the  closest  resemblance  to  a  wild  species  of  the  same  countiy,  vis. 
C,  sabbar^  which  is  only  the  form  of  the  common  jackaL  Pallas 
asserts  that  jackals  and  dogs  sometimes  naturally  cross  in  the  East ; 
and  a  case  is  on  record  in  Algeria.  The  greater  number  of  natural- 
ists divide  the  jackals  of  Asia  and  Africa  into  several  species,  but 
some  few  rank  them  all  as  one.* 

All  these  cases  are  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Darwin's  oon- 
elusion  that  the  dog  is  not  derived  from  one  wild  progenitor,  bat 
from  many  belonging  to  distinct  species.  The  strong  resem- 
blance between  tiie  domestic  and  wild  Canid»,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  modification 
caused  by  both  being  exposed  to  the  same  dimatal  conditions 
in  the  several  countries ;  an  hypothesis  which  must  be  assumed 
to  be  true  on  the  theory  of  the  domestic  dogs  having  sprung 
from  some  one  wild  species. 

Whichever  of  these  vieWs  be  entertained,  the  free  inter- 
crossing in  America  with  the  Arctic  and  prairie  wolves  and 
other  Canidse,  and  in  the  Old  World  with  the  wolf  and  the 
jackal,  proves  the  very  important  fact  that  the  dog,  somehow 
or  another,  has  the  reproductive  system  so  profoundly  affected 
as  to  cause  it  to  breed  freely  with  diverse  wild  species  which 
have  never  been  known  to  breed  together  in  a  state  of  nature. 
There  is  not  a  single  case  on  record  of  a  hybrid  between  a 
wolf  and  jackal,  although  both  inhabit  the  same  area  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  cases  of  sterility  between  some  dogs  and 
these  two  animals  observed  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  have  very 
little  or  no  weight  in  the  argument,  because  in  botii  cases  the 
animals  were  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  because  the  wild 
orimn  of  the  dog  was  not  ascertained  in  each  experiment.  Had  m 
modified  descendant  of  a  wolf,  such  as  the  Esquimaux  dog,  been 
submitted  to  the  jackal,  or  that  of  the  jackal  to  the  wolf,  eith^ 
less  fertility  or  absolute  sterility  might  be  expected  to  occur, 
because  in  both  there  must  exist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  hidden  cause  of  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  remaining  distinct 
in  their  wild  state.     This  point  has  not  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
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Darwin  when  he  inferB,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Flourens 
and  others,  that  between  certain  breeds  of  Ao^  and  some  of 
iJieir  supposed  aboriginal  parents  a  certain  degree  of  sterility 
^  has  been  retained  or  even  acquired.' 

The  differences  between  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  are 
almost  too  obvious  to  need  special  remark.  If ,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, they  are  descended  from  different  species,  the  specific 
form  will  account  to  a  certain  extent  for  their  diversity. 

*  For  instance,  the  form  of  the  greyhoand  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  descent  from  some  such  animal  as  the  slim  Abyssinian 
cants  simensis  with  its  elongated  muzzle ;  that  of  the  larger  dogs 
from  the  larger  wolves,  and  the  smaller  and  slighter  dogs  from 
jackals,  and  thus  perhaps  we  may  account  for  certain  constitutional 
and  ciimatal  differences.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  33.) 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  civilised  com- 
munities, free  intercrossing  has  so  obscured  the  original  stocks 
that  they  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  breeds  in  civilised  countries  have  been 
formed  by  careful  selection.  We  seek  in  vain  for  thorough- 
bred terriers,  spaniels,  pugs,  &c.  among  savages,  because  they 
are  the  result  of  the  art  of  the  trainer  mrected  to  a  special  end, 
which  in  all  these  cases  is  that  ministering  not  to  the  necessity 
but  to  the  pleasure  of  man.  While  man  subsisted  by  hunting, 
the  dog  never  passed  beyond  the  hunter  state ;  and  even  long 
after  he  took  to  a  pastoral  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stone-folk 
Uving  in  the  Swiss  Pfahlbauten,  the  dog  was  not  trained  to 
any  other  purpose.  The  gradual  increase,  therefore,  in  the 
number  of  breeds,  other  than  those  used  for  hunting,  is  direct 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  man  from  the  hunter  state  towards 
the  higher  forms  of  civilisation. 

The  dog  presents  variations  from  the  ordinary  canine  type, 
apart  from  mere  size,  form,  or  colour,  which  if  observed  in  a 
state  of  nature  would  be  considered  of  specific  value.  Thus  the 
Turkish  or  Egyptian  dog  is  naked  and  possessed  of  few  teeth, 
T^hich  in  some  cases  are  reduced  to  one  molar  in  each  jaw ; 
others,  again,  have  more  than  their  full  complement  of  teeth, 
the  supplementary  one  being  developed  either  in  the  lower  or 
the  upper  jaw.  Sometimes  also  there  is  an  additional  fifth  toe 
added  to  the  hind  foot.  These  characters  have  not  been 
rendered  constant  because  man  does  not  care  much  about  them. 
Had  they  contributed  to  his  pleasure  or  profit,  as  much  as  the 
form  and  fleethess  of  his  greyhounds,  the  size  of  his  mastiffs,  or 
the  stubbornness  or  ferocity  of  his  bulldogs,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  characterised  breeds  as  distinct  from  other  dogs  as 
the  recent  hysena  from  the  extinct  hyasnodon.     The  English 
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pointer  and  the  Newfoundland  dog  show  how  completely  die 
Ibnn  may  be  altered  within  a  comparatiyely  short  time. 

<  Our  pointers  are  certainly  descended  from  a  Spanish  breed,  ti 
even  their  names,  Don,  Ponto,  Carlos,  would  show  ;  it  is  sud  tkt 
they  were  not  known  in  England  before  the  revolution  of  1688 ;  bot 
the  breed  since  its  introduction  has  been  much  modified,  for  Mr« 
Borrow,  who  is  a  sportsman  and  knows  Spain  intimately  well,  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  not  seen  in  that  country  any  breed  '^  corre- 
"  spending  in  figure  with  the  English  pointer  ;  but  there  aregeoaine 
"  pointers  near  Xeres  which  have  been  imported  by  English  gentle- 
''  men."  A  nearly  parallel  case  is  offered  by  the  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  was  certainly  brought  into  England  from  that  country,  bot 
which  has  since  been  so  much  modified  that,  as  several  writers  hive 
observed,  it  does  not  now  closely  resemble  any  existing  native  do^ 
in  Newfoundland.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  42.) 

The  most  important  inferences  affecting  the  question  of 
selection^  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  dog,  are, 
that  breeds  as  widely  diverse  as  species  in  nature  have  beea 
formed  artificially^  and  that  they  cross  freely  with  wild  allied 
species,  which  will  not  naturally  breed  together. 

The  domestic  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  known  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  by  our  Aryan  ancestors  in  India,  and  in 
Egypt  for  a  considerably  longer  period,  presents  but  very  few 
variations.  This  probably  is  brought  about  by  the  continuil 
intercrossing  that  flows  from  the  habit  of  nocturnal  prowling) 
which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  piuity  of  i 
breed.  It  breeds  freely  with  the  wild  cat  {F.  st/lvestris)  in 
North  Britain,  in  Algiers  with  F.  Libica^  in  South  Africa  with 
F.  cafray  in  India  with  F.  chaus.  The  mummied  cats  of 
Egypt  belong,  according  to  M.  de  Blainville,  to  three  distinct 
species,  F.  bubastes,  F.  caligulata,  and  F.  chaus.  Our  domestic 
cat  is  probably  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  the  descendants  of 
many  distinct  aboriginal  stocks,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dog,  have  not  been  known  to  breed  together  under  natunl 
conditions  of  life. 

The  parent  form,  or  forms,  from  which  our  horses  aw 
descended,  are  not  known  mth  certainty ;  but  the  fact  that  in 
the  Post-glacial  epoch  there  were  wild  horses  varying  in  size 
throughout  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  renders  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  so-called  Equus  fossilis  was  the  oripnal  pro- 
genitor. The  animal  first  sprang  into  being  in  the  Pleiocene 
Age,  split  off  into  varieties  after  the  emergence  of  Europe  froo 
the  glacial  sea,  and  became  the  servant  of  man  in  the  Neolitiuc 
or  later  Stone  Age,  during  which  two  varieties  were  us^  j>y 
the  dwellers  in  the  Pfahlbauten.    Since  that  time  the  varieties 
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have  gradually  been  multiplied,  and  the  forms  altered,  by  the 
care  and  attention  of  man.  Like  the  dog,  the  horse  can  stand 
all  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  is  spread  nearly  over  the 
ivhole  world. 

'Aboriginally,'  Mr.  Darwin  sagaciously  observes  (p.  63),  'the 
borse  must  have  inhabited  countries  annually  covered  with  snow, 
for  he  long  retains  the  instinct  of  scraping  it  away  to  get  at 
the  herbage  beneath.  The  wild  Tarpans  of  the  East  have  this  in- 
stinct, and  as  I  am  informed  by  Admiral  Sulivan,  this  is  likewise 
the  case  with  the  horses  which  have  run  wild  on  the  Falkland 
Islands  ;  now  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  progenitors  of  these 
horses  could  not  have  followed  this  instinct  during  many  generations 
in  La  Plata.' 

This  very  remarkable  habit  adds  to  the  probability  of  the 
postrglacial  origin  of  the  domestic  horse,  whicn  ranged  through 
just  those  countries,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  were  annually 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  mouse- 
coloured  horses  still  inhabiting  the  North  Asiatic  Steppes  are 
the  wild  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  stock,  or  the  descendants 
of  runaways  from  man,  as  in  America  and  Australia.  Most 
naturalists  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  last  notice  of  the 
Tvild  horse  in  Europe  is  found  in  a  remarkable  list  of  graces  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Galle,  written  between  the  years  980  and 
1036  :— 

'  Sit  feralis  equi  caro  dulcis  in  hac  cruce  Christi.'* 

But  in  this  case  also  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  horse  not 
liaving  been  descended  from  a  runaway.  On  the  whole  Mr. 
Darwin's  conclusion  from  the  study  of  the  colour  of  different 
domesticated  breeds  is  probably  true : — 

*  The  similarity  in  the  most  distinct  breeds  in  their  general  range 
of  colour,  of  their  dappling,  and  in  the  occasional  appearance,  espe- 
cially in  duns,  of  leg-stripes,  and  of  double  or  triple  shoulder-stripes^ 
taken  together,  indicate  the  probability  of  the  descent  of  all  the 
existing  races  from  a  single  duncoloured,  more  or  less  striped,  primi- 
tive stock,  to  which  our  horses  still  occasionally  revert.'  (P.  61.) 

The  horse  in  the  service  of  man  presents  great  and  deep* 
seated  variations  from  the  equine  type.  In  Paraguay,  indivi- 
duals are  occasionally  bom  with  crisp  woolly  hair  and  short 
manes  and  tails,  and  hoofs  shaped  Uke  those  of  the  mule. 
Sometimes  there  are  eight  incisor  teeth  instead  of  six,  at  others 
an  additional  rib  is  developed.     According  to  M.  Gaudry  they 

*  Benedict,  ad  Mensas  Ekkehardi  Monachi  Sangallensis  (Da 
Chesne),  line  83. 
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sometimes  possess  a  trapeziam,  and  a  mdimeiitaiy  fifth  meta- 
carpal,  structures  normally  developed  in  the  foot  of  'Ae  Hii^ia- 
rion,  which  is  considered  by  that  eminent  natoralist  to  lare 
been  the  Miocene  ancestor  of  the  horse. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  Europe  beyond  all  doubt  have 
descended  from  at  least  two  distinct  wild  forms — ^the  gigaatie 
urus  quoted  by  Cassar  as  being  of  a  size  littie  less  than  that 
of  an  elephant,  and  the  small  short-horn.  Bos  hngifrons.  Mr. 
Darwin,  following  Nillson  and  Rutimeyer,  adds  to  these  a  third 
— Bos  frontosus — which  we  cannot  admit  because  it  passes  by 
insensible  gradations  gradually  into  the  latter  of  these  tiro 
animals.  The  urus  boasts  a  far  higher  antiquity  in  Europe  thaa 
the  short-horn.  During  the  Pleiocene  epoch  it  dwelt  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  Glacial  period  it  wis 
abundant  in  Britain.  On  the  main  land  of  Europe  it  w^s  veij 
numerous  both  in  prehistoric  and  historic  times,  while  in  onr 
own  country  insulated  from  the  continent  at  the  dose  of  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  it  was  exposed  to  exterminating  causes  that 
did  not  exist  in  the  far  larger  area  of  the  European  TnAiitl^iMl^ 
and  consequently  it  became  very  rare,  and  most  probably  was 
extinct  as  a  wild  species  several  centuries  before  it  was  drives 
away  from  the  Hercynian  Forest  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  first  evidence  of  its  domestication  is  afibrded  by  the 
remains  discovered  in  the  pile-dwellings  of  Switzerland^  which 
prove  that  before  the  use  of  bronze  was  known  in  central 
Europe,  there  was  not  only  one  domestic  form  but  several 
varieties,  probably  formed  by  crossing.  Thus  in  the  Stcme 
Age,  the  men  who  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the 
dog  and  the  horse  into  Europe,  gave  their  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  to  the  formation  of  varieties.  The  wiki 
animal,  however,  held  its  own  ground  in  the  forests  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  at  least  down  to  the  tenth  century*,  for  it 
is  mentioned  in  a  vivid  description  of  a  great  hunt  held  by 
Charlemagne  in  honour  of  the  advent  of  me  Persian  ambas- 
sadors, as  charging  the  Emperor,  tearing  his  hose,  and  putting 
his  suite  to  flight''^  In  Switzerland  the  monks  of  St^  Gralle 
returned  thanks  to  Ood  for  its  flesh  as  late  as  the  eloTentii 
century.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  elk  as  being  met  with  on  the  route  through 
Germany  taken  by  the  first  Crusade.  For  four  centuries 
after  this  no  mention  is  made  of  the  animal,  and  if  not  extinct 
in  Germany  it  must  have  become  very  rare. 


•  Monachi  Sangp' iL ;  de  Rebus  Bellicis  Caroli  Magni, 

folio  (Da  Chesne' 
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In  regard  to  the  second  source  of  our  domestic  catde.  Bos 
lonmjrons,  Mr.  Darwin  adopts  Professor  Owen's  error^  in  as- 
cribing to  it  an  antiquity  in  Europe  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  woolly  mammo^,  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  forms. 
That  this  view  is  untenable  has  amply  been  proved  in  the 
^  Quarterly  Geological  Journal '  for  1867.  The  animal  up  to 
tbe  [present  time  has  been  found  in  no  geological  formation  older 
than  the  comparatively  modem  alluvia  and  turbaries.  Like  the 
nma,  the  first  evidence  of  its  domestication  is  afforded  by  the 
remains  found  in  the  Swiss  Pfahlbauten,  belonging  to  the  Stone 
Age.  Throughout  the  ages  of  Bronze  and  Iron  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  dwellers  in  France,  Germany,  Britain,  and 
Italy.  It  is  commonly  associated  in  Britain  with  human  remains 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  Saxons.  The  tumuli 
studding  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  are  full  of  its  bones,  which 
occur  wnost  universally  also  in  the  hut  circles  or  dwelling 
places  of  the  period.  Around  Bomaa  stations  and  cities  it  is 
found  in  far  greater  abundance  than  any  other  animal,  and 
especially  in  London  and  Colchester  (Camulodunum).  It 
must,  therefore,  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  coloni  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Roman  Britain. 
Its  sudden  disappearance  firom  all  the  parts  of  our  country 
conquered  by  the  Saxons  is  of  very  high  historic  interest, 
because  it  corroborates  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Freeman,  that 
the  Saxon  invader  extirpated  as  far  as  he  could  everything 
Keltic  and  Roman.  Along  with  the  Kelt  the  animal  was 
swept  away,  or  so  crossed  and  altered  by  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  in  all  parts  of  Britain  that  were  conquered,  that  the 
type  is  only  now  to  be  found  in  the  small  black  cattie  of 
n  ales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotiand,  or  exactiy  those  parts 
whither  the  Keltic  provincials  fied  for  refuge.  From  the  Saxon 
invasion  the  larger  breeds  of  cattie  begin  to  appear,  most 
probably  because  the  Saxons  imported  oxen  from  their  old 
homes  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Jutland,  which, 
according  to  Rutimeyer  and  Nillson^  are  descended  from  the 
great  urus. 

Mr.  Darwin  in  treating  of  the  selection  of  trifling  characters 
by  man,  falls  into  a  curious  mistake : — 

'With  respect  to  cattle,  an  early  record,  according  to  Touatt, 
speaks  of  a  hundred  white  cows  with  red  ears  being  demanded  as  a 
compensation  by  the  Princes  of  North  and  South  Wales.  If  the 
cattle  were  of  a  dark  or  black  colour  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  to  be 
presented.  So  that  colour  was  attended  to  in  Wales  before  its  sub- 
jugation by  England.'   (VoL  ii.  p.  209.) 

This  passage  by  no  means  proves  that  the  Welsh  paid  parti- 
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cular  attention  to  colour  from  motives  of  taste,  but  simply  that 
they  kept  two  breeds  of  oxen,  the  one  the  small  black  Ba 
longijrons,  the  other  a  much  larger  animal  of  the  urus  type, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  Chillingham  cattle.  The  possession  of 
white  bodies  and  red  ears  merely  implies  that  the  larger  animals 
were  to  be  sent,  and  not  the  smaller  and  less  yaluable. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether  Bos  longifrons  is 
indigenous  in  Europe,  for  there  is  no  proof  that  the  allnyia 
and  turbaries,  in  which  its  remains  occur,  had  been  formed 
before  the  advent  of  the  pastoral  neolithic  race  of  men.  As, 
however,  there  never  existed  any  European  stock  in  a  toesi 
state  from  which  it  could  be  derived,  and  as  in  that  respect  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  imported,  it  was  probably  introduced  into 
Europe  from  that  great  pastoral  district  in  the  temperate  zone, 
which  Professor  Draper  terms  ^  the  pathway  of  the  nations,' 
and  subsequently  relapsed  into  a  feral  state,  like  the  oxen  and 
horses  in  America  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Darwin's  inference,  that  the  ancestors,  whence  our 
cattle  were  derived,  dwelt  in  a  warm  or  temperate  climate, 
because  the  domesticated  breeds  do  not  possess  the  instiiurt 
of  scraping  away  the  snow  to  get  at  the  herbage  beneath,  is 
corroborated  by  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  urus  and 
the  Bos  longifrons,  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the  tempe- 
rate group  of  the  post-glacial  mammalia,  while  the  latter  <fid 
not  arrive  in  Europe  until  the  arctic  conditions  of  climate  had 
passed  away.  From  the  crossing  of  these  two  animals  all  the 
various  breeds  of  oxen  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  are 
derived.  In  Italy  the  African  buffalo  has  also'  been  naturalised. 
The  breeds  in  Africa  and  India  are  derived  from  various  indi- 
genous wild  species,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  have  been 
known  to  breed  freely  with  the  European  herds.  The  late 
Earl  of  Powis  imported  the  zebu,  and  found  it  perfectly  fertile 
with  his  cattle  in  Montgomeryshire. 

New  and  distinct  strains  have  been  formed  within  modem 
times  by  care  in  selection  and  breeding.  The  Galloway  polled 
cattle,  for  instance,  have  had  an  important  part  of  their  struc- 
ture obliterated  during  the  last  hundred  or  eighty  years.  The 
Earl  of  Selkirk  writes : — 

*The  breed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  not  generally 
"  polled,"  i.e.  without  horns,  though  there  were  always  a  good  many 
polled  ones  among  them.  Polled  ones  are  found  in  every  breed. 
My  informant  was  an  old  man  who  died  about  thirty  years  ago,  he 
being  then  near  ninety.  He  was  the  son  of  the  man  who  tended 
the  cows  for  my  grandfather,  and  had  been  employed  among  cattle 
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all  his  life  ;  in  his  old  age  while  still  able  to  work  he  tended  my 
cows.  His  name  was  James  McEiunan,  and  he  was  a  man  whose 
recollections  seemed  always  remarkably  clear.  He  had  been  with 
cattle  as  far  as  Norfolk,  to  St.  Faith's  fair.  He  told  me  that  in  the  days 
of  his  childhood,  a  Norfolk  feeder,  who  bought  many  of  the  Gallo- 
way cattle,  fancied  those  without  horns,  and  would  give  2s.  6d.  or 
80  more  for  a  polled  than  for  a  horned  beast.  This  set  the  fashion, 
and  the  people  began  first  to  look  for  polled  bulls  and  none  other ; 
then  they  preferred  the  polled  cows,  &c.  &c.  to  breed  from,  and 
thus  the  change  was  effected  in,  I  believe,  from  fifty  to  sixty  years. ' 
The  horns  of  the  Galloway  beasts  were  very  ugly,  drooping,  and  as 
thick  at  the  point  as  at  the  root.  I  have  myself  seen  one  or  two 
beasts  with  horns  like  that ;  but  nowadays  when  horns  appear  they 
are  generally  traced  to  some  cross  with  an  Irish  brute.  Those  that 
are  born  polled  have  a  bump  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  which 
is  very  bard  and  will  break  another  bulFs  skull  for  him.'  * 

The  monstrous  Niata  breed  from  La  Plata,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  presents  a  variation  among  cattle  analogous  to  that 
of  the  bulldog  among  the  dogs,  in  the  upward  curvature  of 
the  maxillary  and  the  projection  of  the  mandible.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  1760,  and  as  cattle  were  first  imported  into  South 
America  in  1552,  it  must  have  been  formed  in  about  two 
hundred  years.  The  peculiarities  are  strongly  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  and  even  to  crosses  with  other  breeds. 

The  domestic  rabbit,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  breeds, 
might  be  expected  to  show  greater  variation  than  the  horse, 
dog,  or  ox ;  although,  since  the  first  evidence  of  its  domesticity 
is  afforded  by  the  pages  of  Confucius,  it  has  been  under  the 
dominion  of  man  for  a  very  much  shorter  time.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  all  naturalists,  with  the  exception  of  Professor 
Gervais,  to  have  descended  from  the  conunon  wild  rabbit  that 
has  dwelt  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  post-glacial  epoch  to 
the  present  day.  During  the  two  thousand  years  of  its  domes- 
tication it  has  been  modified  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  not 
only  in  enormous  increase  of  size,  or  in  the  colour  of  its  fur, 
but  also  in  its  osseous  framework.  The  large  lopped-eared 
rabbit  is  not  only  much  larger  than  its  wild  progenitor,  but 
presents  a  differently  shaped  occipital  foramen  ana  zygomatic 
arch,  with  many  other  points  of  difference.  In  the  haU*-lop  the 
bilateral  symmetry  of  the  skull  is  destroyed.  Mr.  Darwin 
sums  up  the  more  important  modifications  as  follows : — 

*  By  the  supply  of  abundant  and  nutritious  food,  together  with 
little  exercise,  aud  by  the  continual  selection  of  the  heaviest  indivi- 
duals, the  weight  of  the  larger  breeds  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  dated  March  6th, 
Quart.  Geol.  Journ.  Feb.  1867. 
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The  bones  of  the  Ihnbs  have  increased  in  weight  (bat  the  hind  legs 
less  than  the  front  legs)  in  due  proportion  with  the  increased  w^ght 
of  body  ;  but  in  length  they  have  not  increased  in  due  proportioii, 
and  this  may  have  been  caused  by  the  want  of  proper  exercise. 
With  the  increased  sise  of  the  body  the  third  cervical  vertebra  has 
assumed  characters  proper  to  the  fourth  cervical ;  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrsB  have  similarly  assumed  characters 
proper  to  the  tenth  and  posterior  vertebrss.  The  skull  in  the  laiger 
breeds  has  increased  in  length,  but  not  in.  due  proportion  with  the 
increased  length  of  body  ;  the  brain  has  not  duly  increased  in 
dimensions,  or  has  even  actually  decreased,  and  conseqoeDtiy  the 
bony  case  for  the  brain  has  remained  narrow,  and  by  correlatioa  btt 
affected  the  bones  of  the  face  and  the  entire  length  of  the  sknlL 
The  skull  has  thus  acquired  its  characteristic  narrowness.  From 
unknown  causes  the  supra-orbital  processes  of  the  frontal  bones  and 
the  free  end  of  the  molar  bones  have  increased  in  breadth  ;  and  ia 
the  larger  breeds  the  occipital  foramen  is  generally  much  less  deeply 
notched  than  in  wild  rabbits.  Certain  parts  of  the  scapula  and  the 
terminal  sternal  bones  have  become  highly  variable  in  shape/  (VoL  L 
p.  129.) 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  study  of  domestic  pigeons  and 
fowls  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  of  the  rabbit.  The 
peacock,  however,  affords  proof  that  a  bird  so  completely  dif- 
fering  from  its  parents  as  to  have  been  described  under  the 
name  of  a  distinct  species  by  Mr.  Sclater^  an  eminent  English 
ornithologist,  may  suddenly  make  its  appearance.  '  This  black- 
^  shouldered  or  japanned  variety'  differs  from  the  common 
peacock  ^  in  the  colour  of  the  secondary  wing  feathers,  sci^m- 
•  lars,  wing  coverts,  and  thighs,'  and  breeds  perfectly  truly. 
There  are  five  cases  on  record  of  its  sudden  appearance  withm 
the  last  fifty  years : — 

'  Sir  R.  Heron  states  that  this  breed  suddenly  appeared  withia 
his  memory  in  Lord  Brownlow's  large  stock  of  pied,  white,  and 
common  peacocks.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Sir  J.  Trevelyan's 
flock,  composed  entirely  of  the  common  kind,  and  in  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's stock  of  common  and  pied  peacocks.  It  is  remarkable  thst 
in  these  two  latter  instances  the  black-shouldered  kind  increased 
'^  to  the  extinction  of  the  previously  existing  breed."  I  have  aUo 
received,  through  Mr.  Sclater,  a  statement  from  Mr.  Hudson  Gnmaj 
that  he  reared  many  years  ago  a  pair  of  black-shouldered  peacocks 
from  the  common  kind;  and  another  ornithologist,  Professor  A. 
Newton,  states  that  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  female  bird,  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  the  female  of  the  black-shouldered  kind,  was  pro- 
duced from  a  stock  of  common  peacocks  in  his  possession,  whidi 
during  more  than  twenty  years  had  not  been  crossed  with  birds  of 
any  other  strain.  Here  we  have  five  distinct  cases  of  japanned 
birds  suddenly  appearing  in  flocks  of  the  common  kind  in  £ngland. 
Better  evidence  of  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  variety  could  hardly 
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be  desired.  If  we  reject  this  eyidence  and  believe  that  the  japanned 
peacock  is  a  distinct  species,  we  must  suppose  in  all  these  cases  that 
the  common  breed  had  at  some  former  period  been  crossed  with  the 
supposed  P,  nigripenniSy  but  had  lost  everj  trace  of  the  cross,  yet  that 
the  birds  occasionally  produced  offspring  which  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely reacquired  through  reversion  the  characters  of  P.  nigripennis. 
I  have  heard  of  no  other  such  case  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom.'  (Vol.  i.  pp.  290,  29L) 

We  can  add  a  parallel  instance  of  a  like  snddeimess  of  vari- 
ation in  the  case  of  pheasants  in  the  Nynehead  woods  in 
Somersetshire,  noted  bv  Mr.  W.  •  Ayshford  Sanford.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  a  single  specimen  of  a  variety  differing  from 
the  common  pheasant,  m  its  pale  brown,  or  dark  cream-coloured 
tint,  in  the  inferior  brilliancy  of  the  metallic  glint  on  the  head 
and  neck,  and  in  the  shortness  of  its  tail,  was  shot  and  stuffed. 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  a  dozen  or  more  made  their 
appearance  in  the  same  woods,  and  were  all  killed  by  the 
keepers,  because  they  drove  the  other  pheasants.  The  variety 
is  Imown  to  most  pheasant  preservers  as  the  Bohemian,  a  term 
which  is  synonymous  most  likely  with  gipsy,  in  the  month  of 
a  keeper.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  occurrence  out  of  Grreat 
Britain.  Had  it  not  been  destroyed  in  this  particular  case,  it 
would  have  taken  possession  of  the  wood  and  driven  away  the 
common  pheasant.  The  sudden  genesis  of  the  japanned  pea- 
cock and  the  Bohemian  pheasant  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  selection.  In  the  one  there  was  no 
artificial,  and  in  the  other  no  natural  selection,  for  there  were 
no  intermediate  varieties  observed;  selection  only  came  into 
play  when  the  newly-formed  variety  began  to  compete  with 
the  parent  form ;  which  would,  probably,  in  the  case  of  the 
pheasant,  have  been  extirpated  on  the  iN'ynehead  estate,  had 
not  Mr.  Sanford  preferred  the  normal  breed.  These  two 
cases  illustrate  a  very  large  class  of  facts  which  cannot  be 
explained  on  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  the  preponderating  share 
taken  by  selection  in  forming  new  varieties  and  species. 

In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  world,  our  knowledge  has 
been  gained  by  direct  experience.  All  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions that  now  minister  to  the  need  or  luxury  of  man  have 
been  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  wild  species,  combined 
with  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  varieties  thereby  pro- 
duced. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  our  culti- 
vated plants  ever  existed  naturally  in  their  present  form ;  but, 
probably,  all  have  been  more  or  less  modified.  The  wonderful 
Btone-using  folk  who  dwelt  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and 
who  were  the  first  to  use  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog,  cultivated  no 
less  than 
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^  Ten  cereal  plants — namely,  five  kinds  of  wheat,  of  which  at  least 
four  are  commonly  looked  on  as  distinct  species ;  three  kinds  of 
harley,  a  panicum,  and  a  setaria.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  at  the 
earliest  dawn  of  agriculture  five  kinds  of  wheat  and  three  of  bariej 
had  been  cultivated,  we  should,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  look  at 
these  forms  as  distinct  species.  But  as  Heer  has  remarked,  agri- 
culture even  at  the  period  of  the  lake-habitations,  had  alreadj 
made  considerable  progress  ;  for  besides  the  ten  cereals,  peas,  pop- 
pies, flax,  and  apparently  apples,  were  cultivated.  It  maj  also  be 
inferred,  from  one  variety  of  wheat  being  the  so-called  Egyptian, 
and  from  what  is  known  of  the  native  country  of  the  paniciim  and 
setaria^  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  weeds  which  then  grev 
mingled  with  the  crops,  that  the.  lake-inhabitants  either  still  kept 
up  commercial  intercourse  with  some  southern  people,  or  had  origi- 
nally proceeded  as  colonists  from  the  South.'  ...  *  Heer  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  first  appearance  and  final  disappearucf) 
of  the  several  plants  which  were  cultivated  in  greater  or  less  aban- 
dance  in  Switzerland  during  former  successive  periods,  and  whi^ 
generally  differed  more  or  less  from  our  existing  varieties.  The 
peculiar  small-eared  and  small-grained  wheat,  already  alladed  to, 
was  the  commonest  kind  during  the  Stone  period ;  it  lasted  down  to 
the  Helvetic  Roman  age,  and  then  became  extinct.  A  second  kiad 
was  rare  at  first,  but  afterwards  became  more  frequent*  A  third, 
tiie  Egyptian  wheat  (  T.  turgidum\  does  not  agree  exactly  with  an/ 
existing  variety,  and  was  rare  during  the  Stone  period.  A  fourth 
kind  (T.  dicoccum)  differs  from  all  known  varieties  of  this  fono. 
A  fifth  kind  (7\  monococeum)  is  known  to  have  existed  during  the 
Stone  period  only  by  the  presence  of  a  single  ear.  A  sixth  kind, 
the  common  T.  speUa^  was  not  introduced  into  Switzerland  until 
the  Bronze  Age.  Of  barley,  besides  the  short-eared  and  small- 
grained  kind,  two  others  were  cultivated,  one  of  which  was  very 
scarce,  and  resembled  our  pi*esent  common  H,  dislichum.  During 
the  Bronze  Age  rye  and  oats  were  introduced  ;  the  oat-grains  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  produced  by  our  existing  varieties. 
The  poppy  was  largely  cultivated  during  the  Stone  period,  probably 
for  its  oil ;  but  the  variety  which  then  existed  is  not  now  known. 
A  peculiar  pea  with  small  seeds  lasted  from  the  Stone  to  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  then  became  extinct;  whilst  a  peculiar  bean,  likewise 
having  small  seeds,  came  in  at  the  Bronze  period,  and  lasted  to  tbe 
time  of  the  Romans.'  (YoL  i.  pp.  317-9.) 

Thus,  even  at  this  remote  epoch,  by  the  combined  labours 
of  the' archaeologist  and  naturalist,  a  lar^e  number  of  the  most 
useful  vegetables  are  proved  to  have  oeen  under  cultivation 
and  to  have  varied  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  civili- 
sation. But  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  wild  progenitors  of  all 
these  cultivated  forms  as  we  were  before,  for  we  do  not  know 
how  long  or  in  what  country  they  were  first  cultivated.  They 
have  been  so  obscured  by  thousands  of  years  of  cultivatioD 
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that  they  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  With  regard 
to  oats,  Mr.  Buckman  has  proved  that  the  wild  English  Avena 
fatua  can  be  converted  into  forms  strongly  resembling  those 
under  cultivation.  The  plasticity  of  organisation  of  the  wheats 
and  barleys  is  shown  most  remarkably  by  the  results  of  the 
careful  selection  of  seeds  by  Mr.  Hallet  of  Brighton,  who  has 
formed  within  the  last  few  years  several  varieties,  such  as  the 
famous  pedigree  wheat,  deviating  very  considerably  from  the 
original  stocks. 

Among  the  fruits  the  peach  is  the  most  remarkable  product 
of  long-continued  cultivation.  Its  descent  from  a  sweet  almond 
is  inferred  by  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  from  the  fact  of  a  sweet 
almond-seedling  fertilised  with  peach-pollen  yielding  peaches. 

*  In  France  there  is  a  variety  called  the  peach-almond,  which 
Mr.  Rivers  formerly  cultivated,  and  which  is  correctly  described  in 
a  French  catalogue  as  being  oval  and  swollen,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
peach,  including  a  hard  stone  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  covering, 
which  is  sometimes  eatable.  A  remarkable  statement  by  Mr.  Luizet 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole " — namely,  that  a 
peach-almond,  grafted  on  a  peach,  bore  during  1863  and  1864 
almdnds  alone,  but  in  1865  bore  six  peaches  and  no  almonds.  M. 
Carri^re,  in  commenting  on  this  fac^  cites  the  case  of  a  double- 
fiowered  almond  which,  after  producing  during  several  years  almonds, 
suddenly  bore  for  two  years  in  succession  spherical  fleshy  peach-like 
fruits,  but  in  1865  reverted  to  its  former  state  and  produced  large 
almonds.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  338.) 

The  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Darwin  proves  that 
there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  inferior  peaches,  '  through 
*  cling- stones  of  poor  quality  to  our  best  and  most  melting 
^  kinds,' — a  fact  that,  coupled  with  the  cases  of  sudden  variation 
above  recorded,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  peach  is  the 
highly  improved  and  modified  descendant  of  the  almond. 

WTiether  we  allow  that  the  peach  descended  from  the  almond 
or  not,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  the  nectarine  is  a  variety 
of  the  peach,  although  it  differs  so  remarkably  from  its  parent 
form,  that  it  is  considered  by  M.  Godron  a  distinct  species. 
Mr.  Darwin  adduces  evidence  conclusive  on  the  point : — 

<  Mr.  Rivers  states  that  from  stones  of  three  distinct  varieties  of 
the  peach  he  raised  tliree  varieties  of  the  nectarine  ;  and  in  one  of 
these  cases  no  nectarine  grew  near  the  parent  peach-tree.  In  another 
instance  Mr.  Rivers  raised  a  nectarine  from  a  peach,  and  in  the 
succeeding  generation  another  nectarine  from  this  nectarine.  Other 
such  instances  have  been  communicated  to  me,  but  they  need  not  be 
given.  Of  the  converse  case,  namely,  of  nectarine  stones  yielding 
peach-trees,  both  free  and  cling-stones,  we  have  six  undoubted  in- 
stances recorded  by  Mr.  Rivers ;  and  in  two  of  these  instances  the 
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parent  nectarines  had  been  seedlings  from  other  nectarines.  . . . 
Peter  Collinson  in  1741  recorded  the  first  case  of  a  peach-tree  {^o- 
ducing  a  nectarine,  and  in  1766  he  added  two  other  instances,  la 
the  same  work  (the  *'  Correspondence  of  Linnsens,**  1821)  the  editor, 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  describes  the  more  remarkable  case  of  a  tree  in 
Norfolk,  which  usually  bore  both  perfect  nectarines  and  perfect 
peaches ;  but  during  two  seasons,  some  of  the  fruit  were  half  and 
half  in  nature.*  (VoL  i.  p.  340.) 

These  remarkable  facts  cannot  be  accounted  for  hj  rever- 
sion to  an  original  form,  for  in  that  case  the  nectarine  ought 
to  revert  more  often  to  the  peach  than  the  peach  to  die 
nectarine.  Nor  can  thej  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
the  parent  forms  were  in  every  case  hybrid^  and  that  tbe 
hybridity  had  lain  dormant  up  to  the  time  of  the  bud-variatioii, 
for  six  well-known  different  varieties,  in  different  phoes, 
yielded  the  same  result.  Nor  can  they  be  ascribed  to  tiic 
fertilisation  of  the  peach  by  the  pollen  of  the  nectarine,  becanse 
a  branch  that  has  once  produced  nectarines  has  been  known  to 
continue  to  produce  them  for  several  years,  and  coold  hardlj 
have  been  fertilised  without  the  other  branches  also  bdng 
similarly  affected.  Similar  instances  of  bud-variation  are  p^^ 
sented  by  grapes,  apples,  and  very  many  plants  such  as  the 
rhibes,  purple  thorn,  pelargonium.  Sweet  William,  and  othen, 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  current  hypothesis.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  bud-variation  reverts  to  the  or^ioil 
form,  as  in  the  oak-leaf  laburnum,  the  parsley-leaved  vine,  die 
fern-leaved  beech,  and  others. 

^  With  seedlings  raised  from  the  more  variable  cultiTated  plmtE; 
the  variations  are  almost  infinitely  numerous,  but  their  diflcreaca 
are  generally  slight ;  only  at  long  intervals  of  time  a  stronglj  marked 
modification  appears.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  singular  and  inex- 
plicable fact  that,  when  plants  vary  by  buds,  the  variatkma^  tbonf^ 
they  occur  with  comparative  rarity,  are  often,  or  even  genenllj. 
strongly  pronounced.  It  stmck  me  that  this  might  perhaps  be  i 
delusion,  and  that  slight  changes  ofien  occurred  in  bads,  but  from 
being  of  no  value  were  overlooked  or  not  recorded.  Accordingij,  I 
applied  to  two  great  authorities  on  this  subject — namelj,  to  Mr. 
Rivers  with  respect  to  fruit-trees,  and  to  Mr.  Salter  with  respect  to 
fiowers.  Mr.  Rivers  is  doubtful,  but  does  not  remember  barisg 
noticed  Yecj  slight  variations  in  fruit-buds.  Mr.  Saltar  informs  te 
thai  with  flowers  such  do  occur,  but,  if  propagated,  they  generaOr 
lose  their  new  character  in  the  following  year;  yet  he  concnrs 
with  me  that  bud-variati<His  usually  at  <Hice  assume  a  decided  aid 
permanent  character.'  (YoL  i.  p.  410.) 

The  phenomenon  of  bud-variation  is  precisely  analogons  to 
^e  sttddtt  appearance  <^  the  japanned  peaoock  and  Bohe- 
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mian  pheasant  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  both  are  probably 
due  to  the  same  mysterious  cause.  In  both  the  direct  action 
of  the  external  conditions  of  life  appears  *  to  have  played  a 
^  quite  subordinate  part,  of  not  more  importance  than  the 
^  nature  of  the  spark  which  ignites  a  mass  of  combustible  matter.' 
In  these  examples  of  Mr.  Darwin's  method  of  studying  the 
origin  and  growth  of  each  domestic  species,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  learning  and  ability  with  which  he  has  approached 
the  subject.  That  the  facts  are  as  he  states  them  to  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  now  to  discuss  the  principles  based 
upon  them.  The  first  to  be  noticed  is  that  oi  artificial  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Darwin  proves  that  the  art  has  been  practised  since 
the  very  dawn  of  history : — 

*  In  a  well-known  passage  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
rules  are  given  for  inflnencitfg,  as  was  then  thought  possible,  the 
colour  of  sheep ;  and  speckled  and  dark  breeds  are  spoken  of  as 
being  kept  separate.  By  the  time  of  David  the  fleece  was  likened 
to  snow.  Youatt,  who  has  discussed  all  the  passages  relating  to 
breeding  in  the  Old  Testament,  concludes  that  at  this  early  period 
"  some  of  the  best  principles  of  breeding  must  have  been  steadily 
^  and  long  pursued."  It  was  ordered,  according  to  Moses,  that 
''Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind ;"  but 
males  were  purchased,  so  that  at  this  early  period  other  nations 
must  have  crossed  the  horse  and  the  ass.  It  is  said  that  £richthonius, 
some  generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  had  many  brood-mares, 
'^  which  by  his  care  and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  stallions,  pro* 
^'  duced  a  breed  of  horses  superior  to  any  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
*' tries."  Homer,  book  v.,  speaks  of  jEneas'  horses  as  bred  from 
mares  which  were  put  to  the  steeds  of  Laomedon.  Plato  in  his 
'^Republic"  says  to  Glaucns,  ^'I  see  that  you  raise  at  your  house  a 
''  great  many  dogs  for  the  chase.  Do  you  take  care  about  breeding  and 
^  pairing  them  ?  Among  animals  of  good  blood,  are  there  not  always 
<<  some  which  are  superior  to  the  rest?"  to  which  Glaucus  answers 
in  the  affirmative.  Alexander  the  Great  selected  the  finest  Indian 
cattle  to  send  to  Macedonia  to  improve  the  breed.  According  to 
Pliny,  King  Pyrrhus  had  an  especially  valuable  breed  of  oxen  ;  and 
he  did  not  sufier  the  bulls  and  cows  to  come  together  till  four  years 
old,  that  the  breed  might  not  degenerate.'   (Vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202.) 

At  the  present  day  there  is  scarcely  any  savage  tribe  by 
which  selection  is  not  more  or  less  practised.  Even  the  Fue- 
^ians  take  pains  to  pair  the  finest  of  their  dogs  together  to  pro- 
duce as  fine  and  healthy  a  breed  as  possible.  The  most  insigni- 
ficant characters  have  been  valued  by  ancient  and  semi-civilised 
S copies.  Xenophon  proscribed  slate-coloured  and  white  hunting 
ogs.  The  gourmands  of  ancient  Rome  preferred  the  liver  of 
a  white  soose,  and  at  the  present  day  the  Kaffirs  admire  the 
musical  low  of  a  heifer. 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  to  selection,  thus  carried  cm 
during  enormously  long  periods,  very  great  power  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bre^s,  but  Mr.  Darwin  goes  too  far  when  he 
writes,  ^  whenever  and  wherever  selection  is  not  practised,  dis- 
^  tinct  races  are  not  formed.'  So  far  from  this  being  true^ 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  genesis  of  varieties  or  rues 
without  any  selection  whatever.  What  share,  for  instance, 
could  it  have  had  in  the  origin  of  the  japanned  peacock  and 
Bohemian  pheasant ;  or  in  the  many  recorded  cases  of  bod- 
variation,  or  in  the  growth  of  a  nectarine  from  the  stone  of 
a  peach  ?  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples at  work  in  the  formation  of  breeds  and  varieties  odier 
than  that  of  selection.  Mr.  Darwin  subsequently  qualifies 
this  statement  by  ascribing  to  selection  'a  paramount  pow^' 
only,  and  bases  its  action  '  on  what  we  in  our  ignorance  call 
*  spontaneous  or  accidental  variability  * : — 

*  Let  an  architect '  (he  writes),  '  be  compelled  to  build  an  ediioe 
with  uncut  stones  fallen  from  a  precipice.  The  shape  of  each  frag* 
ment  may  be  called  accidental,  yet  the  shape  of  each  has  beoi 
determined  by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  the 
slope  of  the  precipice,  events  and  circumstances  all  of  which 
depend  on  natural  laws;  but  there  is  no  relation  between  tbe$e 
laws  and  the  purpose  for  which  each  fragment  is  used  by  the 
builder.  In  the  same  manner  the  variations  of  each  creatnre  are 
determined  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws  ;  but  these  bear  no  relatioo 
to  the  living  structure,  which  is  slowly  built  up  through  ^e  pom 
of  selection,  whether  this  be  natural  or  artificial  selection.*  (YoL  u. 
p.  248.) 

In  this  passage  we  fail  to  see  the  parallel  between  a  Uock 
of  stone  lymg  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  and  the  variation  pre- 
sented by  a  plant  or  animal.  In  the  building  the  individual 
stones  are  removed  from  the  parent  rock  and  used  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  builder ;  in  the  breed  the  variations  are  net 
isolated  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  manifested,  nor  can 
they  be  used  as  the  breeder  chooses.  They  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  so  many  independent  entities,  but  as  some  onlj 
01  the  many  phenomena  manifested  in  each  individuaL  Kor 
can  we  understand  the  argument,  that  because  the  stones 
in  question  are  shaped  in  dependence  on  natural  laws,  there- 
fore variations  are  determined  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws, 
bearing  no  relation  to  the  living  structure.  How,  moreover, 
can  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  variation  be  combined  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  fixed  and  inunutable  ?  Mr.  Darwin 
has  clearly  been  led  astray  by  his  attachment  to  the  building 
metaphor,  which  he  reproduces  at  the  end  <rf*his  work. 
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Variation  has  at  least  a  co-ordinate  power  with  selection  in 
the  formation  of  varieties  in  breeds.  In  the  four  chapters 
treating  of  this  subject  the  only  principle  that  can  be  con- 
sidered fully  established  is  that  excess  of  nutriment,  or  change 
in  conditions  of  life  in  the  parent  forms,  cause  variability, 
which  however  is  frequently  not  manifested  for  several  gene- 
rations. Turkeys  raised  from  the  eggs  of  wild  species  lose 
their  metallic  tints  in  the  third  generation  and  become  spotted 
with  white : — 

*  An  excellent  observer,  who  has  often*  reared  birds  from  the  eggs 
of  the  wild  duck,  and  who  took  precaations  that  there  should  be  no 
crossing  with  domestic  birds,  has  given,  as  previously  stated,  full 
details  on  the  changes  which  they  gradually  undergo.  He  found 
that  he  could  not  breed  these  wild  ducks  true  for  more  than  five  or 
six  generations,  '*  as  they  then  proved  so  much  less  beautiful.  The 
"  wliite  collar  round  the  neck  of  the  mallard  became  much  broader 
"  and  more  irregular,  and  white  feathers  appeared  in  the  duckling*s 
"  wings."  They  increased  also  in  size  of  body;  their  legs  became 
less  fine,  and  they  lost  their  elegant  carriage.*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  262.) 

This  generally  holds  good  also  in  the  case  of  flowers.  The 
zinnia  a^r  several  years'  culture  only  began  to  vary  in  1860, 
while  the  Swan  River  daisy  varied  after  seven  or  eight  years 
of  very  high  cultivation.  In  these  and  the  like  cases  the 
variability  apparently  is  the  direct  result  of  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  life,  the  effect  of  which  has  gradually  accumu- 
lated until  at  last  the  constitution  of  the  plant  or  animal  has 
broken  down. 

Variation  is  in  some  cases  directly  traceable  to  the  use  or 
disuse  of  parts.  Thus  in  the  domestic  duck  the  wings  weigh 
less,  and  the  legs  more,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  skeleton, 
than  do  the  same  bones  in  the  wild  duck.  The  brain  of  the 
domestic  rabbit  weighs  less  relatively  to  the  whole  body  than 
in  the  wild  animal,  because  it  is  not  compelled  to  use  its  facul- 
ties in  the  acquisition  of  food : — 

'  It  is  well  known  that  several  animals  belonging  to  the  most 
different  classes,  which  inhabit  the  caves  of  Styria  and  of  Kentucky, 
are  blind.  In  some  of  the  crabs  the  foot-stalk  for  the  eye  remains, 
though  the  eye  is  gone ;  the  stand  for  the  telescope  is  there,  though 
the  telescope  with  its  glasses  has  been  lost.  As  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  eyes,  though  useless,  could  be  in  any  way  injurious  to 
animals  living  in  darkness,  I  attribute  their  loss  wholly  to  disuse.* 
{Origin  of  Species^  p.  137.) 

There  are  no  reasons  for  supposing  that  selection,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  these  cases. 
With  regard  to  bud-variation,  Mr.  Darwin  halts  between 
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two  opinions.  In  the  *  Origin  of  Species '  (p.  131)  he  attributes 
for  the  most  part  the  varying  or  plastic  conditi<m  of  11m 
offspring  to  a  functional  disturbance  in  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem of  the  parents.  ^  The  male  and  female  sexual  elements 
'  seem  to  be  affected  before  that  union  takes  place  which  is  to 

*  form  a  new  being.  In  the  case  of  sporting  plants  the  bod, 
'  which  in  its  earliest  condition  does  not  essentiallj  differ  firan 
'  an  ovule,  is  alone  affected.'  In  this  passage  he  implies  tint 
there  is  no  radical  physiological  difference  between  the  ovok 
and  the  bud.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  work  under  con- 
sideration, he  writes  (vol.  ii.  p.  267): — *  It  is  at  least  clear  tint 
^  in  all  cases  of  bud-variation  the  action  cannot    have  been 

*  through  the  reproductive  system.'  He  reverts  to  the  former 
of  these  views,  which  probably  is  the  true  one,  in  his  chapter 
containing  the  provisional  theory  of  pangenesis. 

Although  the  precise  cause  of  variation  in  this  or  that  organ 
cannot  be  pointed  out,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  fair  to  assume  diat 
it  is  identical  with  that  which  gives  to  each  individual  those 
differences  by  which  he  is  separated  from  his  fellows,  and  whidi 
are  either  inherited  or  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
external  conditions.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  forcibly  argues  tfaii 
variation  must  take  place  by  the  law  of  the  persistence  of  force:— 

'  The  members  of  a  species  inhabiting  any  area  cannot  be  sabject 
to  like  aggregates  of  forces  over  the  whole  of  that  area.  And  i^  in 
different  parts  of  the  area,  different  kinds,  or  amounts,  or  combins- 
tions  of  forces  act  on  them,  they  cannot  but  become  different  is 
themselves,  and  in  their  progeny.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  say  tluU 
differences  in  the  forces  will  not  produce  differences  in  the  e£fe^; 
which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Whence  it  is  also  maaifeit 
that  there  can  be  no  variation  of  structure,  but  what  is  directly  or 
indirectly  consequent  on  variation  of  function.  On  the  one  hand, 
organisms  in  complete  equilibrium  with  their  conditions,  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  change  in  their  conditions,  since  to  assert  others 
wise  is  to  assert  that  there  can  be  an  effect  without  a  cause ;  which 
is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  On  the  other  band,  any  chan^ 
of  conditions  can  affect  an  organism  only  by  changing  the  actioBS 
going  on  in  it—only  by  altering  its  functions.  The  alterations  of 
functions  being  necessarily  towards  a  reestablishment  of  the  equili- 
brium (for  if  not  the  equilibrium  must  be  destroyed  and  the  life 
cease,  either  in  the  individual  or  in  the  descendants),  it  follows 
that  the  structural  alterations  directly  caused  are  adaptations ;  and 
that  the  correlated  structural  alterations  indirectly  caused  are  the 
concomitants  of  adaptation.  Hence,  though  by  the  intercourse  of 
organisms  that  have  been  functionally  and  structurally  modified  in 
different  directions,  there  may  result  organisms  that  deviate  in  com- 
pound ways  which  appear  unrelated  to  external  conditions,  the 
deviations  of  such  organisms  must  still  be  i*egarded  as  indirect  lesolts 
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of  fanctional  adaptations.  We  must  saj  that  in  all  cases  adaptive 
change  of  fanotion  is  the  primary  and  ever-acting  cause  of  that 
change  of  stractare  which  constitutes  variation ;  and  that  the  varia- 
tion which  appears  to  be  '^spontaneous*'  is  *' derivative  and  secon- 
"  dary."'   {Principles  of  Bioiogy^  vol.  i.  p.  271.) 

Whether  this  view  be  held  as  proved  or  not,  it  explains  the 

{henomena  of  variation  far  better  than  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
)arwin,  that  ^  in  most  cases  the  conditions  of  life  play  a  sub- 
^  ordinate  part  in  causing  any  particular  modification;'  while 
in  the  case  of  bud-variation  and  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
ofiEspring  unlike  the  parents,  which  he  is  content  to  look  upon 
as  inexplicable,  ^  accidental  or  spontaneous,'  it  supplies  an  ade* 
quate  cause  for  the  results  proauced.  The  fact  that  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  roses,  and  camellias  under  cultivation  have 
yielded  closely  analogous  bud-varieties,. would  imply  some  one 
cause  affecting  all  pretty  much  in  the  same  way ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  constitutional  change  brought  about  by  unnatural  con- 
ditions of  life.  But,  whatever  view  we  take  of  variation,  we 
must  admit  that  in  some  cases  it  can  produce  a  variety  or  breed 
without  the  intervention  of  selection,  and  that  therefore  it  by 
no  means  occupies  the  subordinate  position  which  is  assigned 
to  it  by  Mr.  Darwin  among  the  causes  of  the  appearance  of 
new  forms  of  life. 

The  principle  of  heredity  also  has  at  least  a  co-ordinate 
power  with  variation  and  selection : — 

*  It  is  hardly  possible,  within  a  moderate  compass,  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject,  the  full 
conviction  of  the  force  of  inheritance  which  is  slowly  acquired  by 
rearing  animals,  by  studying  the  many  treatises  which  have  been 
published  on  the  various  domestic  animals,  and  by  conversing  with 
breeders.  I  will  select  a  few  facts  of  this  kind  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  have  most  influenced  my  own  mind.  With  man  and  the 
domestic  animals,  certain  peculiarities  have  appeared  in  an  indi- 
vidual, at  rare  intervals,  or  only  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  but  have  reappeared  in  several  of  the  children  and  grand- 
children. Thus  Lambert,  the  "  porcupine-man,"  whose  skin  was 
thickly  covered  with  warty-projections,  which  were  periodically 
moulted,  had  all  his  six  children  and  two  grandsons  similarly  affected.* 
{Darwin^  vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

Gait,  gestures,  handwriting,  features,  colour,  disease,  and  the 
like  are  transmitted  faithfully  to  the  offspring.  The  art  of 
horse-breeding  depends  altogether  on  the  force  of  inheritance. 
The  English  racehorse,  for  instance,  invariably  inherits  his 
vigour  and  endurance  fi*om  his  ancestors : — 

*  Eclipse  begot  384,  and  King  Herod  497,  winners.  A  eock-tail 
is  a  horse  not  purely  bred,  but  with  only  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth 
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impure  blood  in  his  veins,  yet  very  few  instances  have  ever  occnntd 
of  such  horses  having  won  a  great  race.  They  are  sometimes  as 
fleet  for  short  distances  as  thoroughbreds,  but  as  Mr.  Bobecm,  the 
great  trainer,  asserts,  they  are  deficient  in  wind  and  cannot  keep  op 
^e  pace.  Bfr.  Lawrence  also  remarks,  ^  perhaps  no  instance  his 
'*  occurred  of  a  three-part  bred  horse  saving  his  dtstanee  in  running 
''two  miles  with  thoroughbred  racers."  It  has  been  stated  by 
Cecil,  that  when  unknown  horses,  whose  parents  were  not  cele- 
brated^ have  unexpectedly  won  great  races,  as  in  the  case  of  Priam, 
they  can  always  be  proved  to  be  descended  on  both  sides,  throogk 
many  generations,  from  first-rate  ancestors.  On  the  Continenc 
Baron  Cameronn  challenges,  in  a  German  veterinary  periodical,  tke 
opponents  of  the  English  racehorse  to  name  one  good  hiu-se  oa 
the  Continent  which  has  not  some  English  race-blood  in  his  veins.* 
(VoLii.p.  11.) 

The  power  of  direct  i^eritance  is,  however,  sometimes  over- 
borne by  atavism  or  reversion,  in  which  the  plant  or  ammal 
does  not  resemble  the  parent  form  so  much  as  that  of  an 
ancestor  more  or  less  remote.  For  instance,  in  Tarioosly 
coloured  pure  breeds  of  pigeons,  the  characteristic  plamage  i£ 
the  wild  rock  pigeon  occasionally  appears.  In  the  hornless 
breed  of  cattle  the  ancestral  horns  are  sometimes  devdc^ted 
A  reversion  to  the  ancient  dark  or  tawny  colour  is  frequently 
seen  in  all  breeds  of  sheep.     In  the  v^etable  world  also, 

'  by  the  aid  of  a  little  selection  carried  on  during  a  few  geaen* 
tions,  most  of  our  cultivated  plants  could  probably  be  brought  back, 
without  any  great  change  in  the  conditions  of  life,  to  a  wild  or 
nearly  wild  condition.  Mr.  Buckman  has  effected  this  with  tho 
parsnip ;  and  Mr.  Hewitt  C.  Watson,  as  he  informs  me,  selected 
during  three  generations  **  the  most  diverging  plants  of  Scotch  kail, 
**  perhaps  one  of  the  least  modified  varieties  of  the  cabbage  ;  ^  and 
in  the  third  generation  some  of  the  plants  came  very  close  to  the 
forms  now  established  in  England  about  old  castle  walla  and  caltod 
indigenous.*  (YoL  ii.  p.  31.) 

Mr.  Darwin  takes  very  just  exception  to  the  general  as- 
sumption that  domesticated  plants  and  animals  which  have  ran 
wild  invariably  revert  to  their  primitive  specific  type.  There 
are  many  cases  that  disprove  its  truth.  Fend  rabbits,  in 
Jamaica  and  Porto  Santo,  assume  new  colours  and  new  charac- 
ters, instead  of  reverting  to  their  wild  progenitor  of  Eunqpe 
and  Asia.  The  guinea-fowl,  naturalised  in  the  West  Indies, 
varies  more  than  in  the  domestic  state.     Pigs 

^  have  run  wild  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  have  everywhere  acquired  the  dark  colour,  the  thick 
bristles,  and  great  tusks  of  the  wild  boar ;  and  the  young  have  re- 
acquired longitudinal  stripes.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  pigs, 
Boulin  describes  the  half-wild  animals  in  different  parts  of  Soatk 
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Ajnerica  as  differing  in  several  respects.  In  Louisiana  the  pig  has 
run  wild,  and  is  said  to  differ  a  little  in  form  and  much  in  colour 
from  the  domestic  animal,  yet  does  not  closely  resemble  the  wild 
boar  of  Europe.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 

While  therefore  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
all  these  cases  to  revert  to  an  ancestral  type,  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  has  been  fully  carried  out.  The  characters  acquired  by 
long  domestication  being  in  no  case  wholly  lost,  and  the  varia- 
bility caused  by  the  change  from  feral  to  cultivated  conditions 
of  lue  being  maintained  after  the  change  from  the  domestic  to 
the  fend. 

Reversion  is  often  caused  by  intercrossing  two  breeds. 
Thus  the  Himalayan  breed  of  rabbits,  with  its  snow-white 
body,  black  ears,  nose,  tail,  and  feet,  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  varieties  of  silver-greys,  contrary  to  what  is  generally 
received  on  the  subject,  breeds  perfectly  truly.  When  crossed 
with  a  sandy-coloured  buck  the  progeny  reverts  to  the  silver- 
grey  variety.  Not  only  lost  characters  but  lost  instincts  may 
be  recovered  by  crossing.  The  breeds  of  fowls  called  the 
everlasting  layers  have  lost  the  instinct  of  incubation,  but 
when  two  of  these  are  crossed  the  result  is  a  mongrel  that, 
according  to  the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  becomes 
'  broody  and  sits  with  remarkable  steadiness.' 

The  hybrids  of  our  domestic  animals  reproduce  the  instincts 
of  the  primitive  wild  stocks  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
descendants  of  the  Indian  zebu,  crossed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Powis  with  English  cattle,  were  extraordinarily  wild.  Mules 
are  notoriously  obstinate  and  vicious.  The  progeny  of  the 
musk  and  common  duck  exhibit  migratory  propensities.  Mr. 
Darwin  applies  this  principle  of  reversion  to  the  explanation  of 
the  savage  and  brutal  character  of  crossed  races  of  men. 

'  Many  years  ago,  long  before  I  had  thought  of  the  present  sub- 
ject, I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that,  in  South  America,  men  of  com- 
plicated descent  between  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Spaniards  seldom 
had,  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  a  good  expression.  Livingstone-^ 
and  a  more  unimpeachable  authority  cannot  be  quoted — after  speak- 
ing of  a  half-caste  man  on  the  Zambesi,  described  by  the  Portuguese 
as  a  rare  monster  of  inhumanity,  remarks,  "  It  is  unaccountable 
"  why  half-castes  such  as  he  are  so  much  more  cruel  than  the  Por- 
^  tuguese,  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.*'  An  inhabitant  re- 
marked to  Livingstone,  ^*  God  made  white  men,  and  God  made  black 
*'  men,  but  the  Devil  made  half-castes."  When  two  races,  both  low 
in  the  scale,  are  crossed,  the  progeny  seems  to  be  eminently  bad. 
Thus  the  noble-hearted  Humboldt,  who  felt  none  of  that  prejudice 
against  the  inferior  races  now  so  current  in  England,  speidcs  in 
strong  terms  of  the  bad  and  savage  disposition  of  Zambos,  or  half- 
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eastes  between  Negroes  and  Indians  ;  and  this  condusioD  hma  been 
arrived  at  by  various  observers.  From  these  facts  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  the  degraded  state  of  so  many  half-castes  is  in  part  doe 
to  reversion  to  a  primitive  and  savage  condition,  induced  bj  the  act 
of  crossing,  as  well  as  to  the  unfavourable  moral  conditions  under 
which  they  generally  exist.'  (VoL  ii.  p.  46.) 

All  the  highly  complex  phenomena  presented  by  plants  and 
animals  under  domestication  fall  naturally  under  these  three 
reat  principles — selection^  variation,  and  heredity — ^which  maj 

viewed  as  a  trinity  of  causes,  in  which  variatioii  sometimes 
acts  without  selection.  There  seems  to  be  full  evidence  that 
external  conditions  of  life  operating  on  slightly  different  indivi- 
duals, cause  them  to  vary  in  different  degrees  and  directkns ; 
that  these  variations  are  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  heredity,  and  become  more  or  less  firmly  stamped  on 
each  organism ;  and  lastly,  that  selection  merely  gives  a  d^ 
nite  direction  to  variations  thus  impressed  on  the  constitutkm 
of  each  plant  and  animal.  In  this  way  the  formation  of  eadi 
breed  and  variety  is  brought  about.  Mr.  Darwin  gives  an 
undue  prominence  to  selection,  and  degrades  the  two  odier 
principles  to  a  much  lower  position,  although  when  treating  of 
them  separately  he  is  compelled  to  recognise  their  true  Talue. 

We  can  give  merely  a  faint  outline  of  the  bearing  of  varia- 
tion under  domestication  on  the  origin  of  species,  becaose 
Mr.  Darwin  reserves  its  discussion  for  a  future  work.  We 
have  seen  that  three  great  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  all  die 
phenomena  presented  by  plwts  and  animals  under  the  dominka 
of  man,  two  of  which — heredity  and  variation — ^are  insepar^e 
from  life  itself.  Is  the  third,  or  selection  by  which  breeds 
arise,  identical  in  kind  with  natural  selection,  to  which  Mz. 
Darwin  ascribes  the  origin  of  species?  At  first  sight  there 
appears  to  be  this  difference,  that  by  one  the  variations  are 
guided  according  to  the  will  of  man,  by  the  other  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  life  which  is  in- 
cessantly going  on  in  nature.  This  difference  is  also  shown 
in  the  appearance  of  monstrous  forms  under  domesticatioiny 
such  as  the  hairless  and  edentulous  dogs,  poodles,  and  the  like, 
which  could  not  have  existed  under  natural  conditions.  Apart 
from  this  difference  of  end,  there  seems  to  be  none  oUier. 
Man  takes  a  plant  or  animal  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
selection,  by  which  its  variations  were  curbed  and  restrained 
according  to  its  environment,  and  substitutes  for  that  principle 
his  own  will  and  pleasure ;  he  merely  developes  the  capacity  for 
adaptation  to  external  circimistances  by  a  sudden  oiaiige  is 
the  condition  of  Ufe,  but  he  does  not  create  that  capacity.    All 
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naturalists  are  agreed  that  there  are  natural  varieties  caused  in 
some  cases  by  the  direct  influence  of  external  conditions  of  life* 
The  restricted  range,  for  instance,  of  the  Singalese  elephant 
has  left  its  mark  in  the  small  development  of  the  tusks  as  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  Baron  Cuvier 
himself  admits  the  very  principle  for  which  Mr.  Darwin  and 
M.  I.  G.  Saint^Hilaire  contend  when  he  writes/  that  domesticar 
tion  'd^veloppetoutes  les  variations  dontle  type  de  chaque  esp^e 
^  est  suceptiole,  et  en  tire  des  produits  que  les  esp^ces,  livrSes  ik 
^  elles-mSmes  n'auraient  jamais  donnd'  That  is  to  say,  that 
there  is  a  latent  power  of  variation  in  each  species.  The  study 
of  domestic  productions,  therefore,  shows  to  what  extent  this 
may  be  developed,  and  therefore  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  origin  of  species. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  nature  the  pronounced  varia- 
tions visible  under  domestication  are  absent ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  sudden  change  of 
external  conditions  to  produce  them.  The  breed  is  frequently 
of  equal  classificatory  value  with  the  species,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  pigeons,  cattle,  and  the  like.  The  test  of  breed*** 
ing  does  not  even  afford  a  means  of  definition ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  feral  Porto  Santo  rabbits  refuse  to  breed  with  their 
tame  English  progenitors;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
vegetable  world,  some  species,  such  as  Cactus,  Salix,  Saxifraga^ 
are  even  admitted  by  Linnssus  to  be  capable  of  crossing. 
There  is  therefore  a  parallel  between  breeds  and  species,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  argued  that  as  the  one  is  the  product  of  the 
operation  of  artificial  selection  on  heredity  and  variation,  so 
the  other  may  have  been  formed  by  a  like  operation  of  natural 
selection  on  tihe  same  principles. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  mutability  of 
species  may  be  examined.  All  the  varied  forms  of  life  in  the 
world  around  us  are  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  external  con- 
ditions, which  either  remain  unchanged,  or  change  so  slowly 
as  to  escape  notice.  An  appeal  to  the  earth's  crust  proves 
that  the  latter  have  been  constantly  changing ;  continents  have 
been  elevated  and  depressed,  climates  altered ;  at  one  time  the 
sea  has  encroached  on  the  land,  at  another  the  land  on  the  sea — 

*  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
Ob,  earth  I  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  : 
There  where  the  city  roar  hath  been, 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea.' 


*  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions,  Oss.  Foss.  torn.  i.  p.  61.     4to. 
1825. 
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With  each  change  of  circumstance  there  is  fiill  geological 
proof  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  modification  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  so  that  the  harmony  between  life 
and  its  environment  has  always  been  maintained.  The  common 
red  deer,  for  instance,  at  the  time  when  Britain  formed  part  of 
the  mainland  of  Europe,  during  the  Post-glacial  epoch,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  extent  of  its  feeding-grounds,  grew  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  possessed  antlers  so  much  larger  than  those 
now  borne  by  the  English  varieties,  that  Professor  Owen  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  a  distinct  species*  {Strongyloctms 
spelcBus).  During  prehistoric  times,  after  the  insulation  oi 
iBritain  and  the  consequent  submergence  of  the  low-lyiog 
districts,  the  restricted  range  is  manifested  in  its  diminished 
size ;  but  even  then  it  was  far  superior  to  any  now  living  in 
Great  Britain,  for  the  cultivated  lands  were  but  oases  in  cme 
large  forest.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  it  has  been 
growing  smaller  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  restriction  of  its 
area.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  antlers  is  so  marked, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  approximately  the  an- 
tiquity of  a  deposit  in  which  they  might  be  found,  from  that 
fact  alone.  There  is  also  another  cause  of  its  reduction  in  size. 
During  post-glacial  times  men  were  few,  and  the  lion  and 
hysena  preyed  only  on  the  weakest  and  less  active :  while  in  the 
prehistoric  period  man  increased  and  multiplied  to  such  a 
d^ree  that  he  made  an  impression  on  the  wild  animals,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could,  selected  the  largest  and  finest  for  his  prey. 
At  the  present  day,  in  Scotland,  it  is  steadily  deteriorating 
in  size,  because  the  largest  bucks  are  invariably  shot  oSL 
In  this  case  there  is  a  curect  correlation  between  the  sire  of 
the  animal  and  its  environment,  from  the  Post-glacial  epoch 
down  to  the  present  day. 

If  we  deny  that  change  of  conditions  operating  on  the  latent 
power  of  adaptation  is  a  cause  adequate  to  the  making  of  new 
groups  of  animals,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  theory  that  the 
latter  have  been  created  from  time  to  time  in  harmony  with  the 
external  conditions  from  the  very  beginning  of  things.  But  if 
this  be  true,  how  can  we  account  for  the  destructions  of  old 
forms  of  life  ?  The  cataclysms  and  convulsions  of  nalure,  that 
were  formerly  invoked  to  the  aid  of  the  special  creation  theory, 
have  now  been  banished  from  the  schools  of  philosophic  geolc^. 
A  sudden  destruction,  overtaking  the  whole  of  a  fauna  or  flora, 
is  unknown  in  the  past  history  of  the  world.  The  horse,  urns, 
and  JElephas  antiquusy  for   instance,  that   inhabited  France, 
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Germany^  Italy^  and  Britain^  escaped  the  destruction  brought 
upon  their  fellows  by  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
concomitant  invasion  of  the  reindeer,  musk-sheep,  and  other 
Arctic  manunalia.  Their  survival  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  that  their  elasticity  of  constitution  adapted 
them  to  uie  new  order  of  things;  while  certain  species  of 
rhinoceros  and  elephant,  and  many  species  of  deer,  became 
extinct  because  they  were  not  able  to  modify  their  habits  so  as 
to  become  in  harmony  with  the  new  conditions  of  life.  To  say 
with  M.  Lartet,^  that  species  disappear  ^  en  conformity  sans 
^  doute  des  lois  qui,  en  r^glant  la  long^vit^  des  individus^ 
'  limitent  en  mSme  temps  la  dur^e  des  esp^ces,'  is  to  leave  the 
problem  unsolved  and  hampered  with  a  very  wide  question,  as 
to  whether  its  life  obeys  the  same  laws  as  that  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  Few  would  be  prepared  to  explain  this  class  of  facta 
by  the  assumption  that  at  stated  times  the  destroyer  walks 
over  the  whole  earth,  choosing  out  species  for  extermination.. 
Yet  we  must  admit  this  if  we  adhere  to  the  theory  of  special 
creation. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  change  of  conditions  whether 
natural  or  artificial  must  cause  corresponding  change  in  the 
individual.  If  a  variety  of  elephant  can  be  formed  by  the 
insulation  of  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  from  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
sufficiently  marked  to  cause  Schlegel  to  consider  it  distinct 
from  the  Indian  species,  in  the  short  time,  geologically  speak- 
ing, that  has  elapsed  since  those  two  islands  formed  part  of  the 
same  continent,  can  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  lapse  of  time 
and  no  further  changes  in  condition  would  suffice  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  chasm  between  the  species  and  the  variety,  until' 
the  latter  ranked  also  as  a  species  ?  This  is  really  what  the 
believers  in  the  invariability  of  species  assume.  They  ask  us 
to  believe  that  because  slight  modification  in  the  environment 
during  the  fleeting  life  of  man  produces  only  slight  varietal 
modifications  in  the  individual,  greater  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment operating  on  the  individual  during  an  inconceivably 
long  period  could  not  produce  any  greater  effect.  The  fallacy 
of  this  argument  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out.  As  plants 
and  animals  now  invariably  live  in  exact  harmony  with  their 
external  conditions,  and  exhibit  a  power  of  variation  in  exact 
proportion  to  slight  modifications  m  them,  the  inference  may 
fairly  be  drawn  3iat  in  past  time  the  magnitude  of  the  varia- 
tion corresponded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  their 
external  conditions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cause  which 
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produces  a  variety  in  limited  time,  in  unlimited  is  adequate  to 
the  production  of  a  species. 

If  this  be  true,  we  ought  to  find  among  the  scraps  and  tatters 
of  former  faunas  and  floras,  stored  up  in  the  rocks,  inter- 
mediate forms  to  bind  together  divergent  species  and  genera. 
It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  such  forms  do  not  exist; 
their  existence,  however,  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
recent  discoveries,  and  especially  by  those  of  M.  Grtuidry  *  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Pikemi  on  the  plains  of  Mart- 
thon.  In  the  case  of  the  Quadrumana,  a  fossil  monkej 
{Mesopithecus  Pentelici)  links  together  the  two  genera  Macacm 
and  Semnopithecus.  In  the  Carnivora,  the  family  of  the 
hysena  and  that  of  the  weasel,  at  the  present  day  wid^ 
divergent,  are  connected  by  three  distinct  genera  {Lyckytaut, 
HycBnictiSy  and  Ichtiherium),  The  wolf  and  the  bear  by  the 
Metarctos  diaphorus.  Although  there  is  little  outward  re- 
semblance between  the  existing  birds  and  reptiles^  their  inner 
affinities  are  known  to  every  comparative  anatomist*  The 
chasm  between  them  is  to  a  certain  extent  bridged  over  by  the 
discoveries  in  the  Solenhofen  slates.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
extraordinary  fossil  bird,  archseopteryx,  is  more  reptilian  ii 
character  than  any  now  alive,  having  feathers  and  other  dia- 
racters  of  a  bird,  combined  with  the  tail  of  a  reptile.  From 
the  same  formation  a  remarkable  reptile  has  been  derived, 
more  bird-like  than  any  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted. 
^  It  is  impossible,'  writes  Professor  Huxley, '  to  look  at  the  coih 
^  formation  of  this  strange  reptile,  and  to  doubt  that  it  hopped 
^  or  walked  in  an  erect  or  semi*erect  position,  after  the  manner 
^  of  a  bird,  to  which  its  long  neck,  slight  head,  and  small  an- 
^  terior  limbs  must  have  nven  it  an  extraordinary  resem- 
^  blance.'^  The  whole  Demosaurian  class  is  proved  by  the 
same  eminent  authority  to  have  been  more  ornithic  in  cha- 
racter  than  any  existing  reptUes.  Intermediate  forms  are  im- 
doubtedly  few  and  far  between ;  but  could  we  expect  them  to 
be  otherwise  ?  A  very  small  portion  of  the  animal  or  v^etable 
kingdom  chances  to  become  entombed  in  the  rocks^  and  to  be 

*  Animaux  Fossiles  et  Gr^logie  de  TAlligne,  Part  L  Antmaox 
Fossiles,  livraisoDB  1-16.  4to.  1862-7.  M.  Gaudry  has  based  his 
conclusions  in  this  magnificent  work  for  the  most  part  on  variations 
in  the  namber  and  form  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  form  of  the  bones. 
It  is  the  most  philosophical  exposition  of  an  extinct  fauna  that  has 
yet  been  published.  See  Quart  Joum.  Greolog.  Soc  vol.  xxif. 
Part  I.    Memoirs,  p.  1. 

*  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Friday,  FA. 
7,  1868. 
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tlius  preserved  for  future   time.     The   rocks  themselves  are 
exposed  to  the  incessant  wear  and  tear  of  the  waves  and  of  the 
streams  and  atmosphere  from  the  very  moment  they  become 
dry  land,     A  very  small  area,  moreover,  of  the  earth's  surface 
Has  been  scientifically  explored.     From  these  three  causes 
intermediate  forms  must  necessarily  be  scarce.     Again,  two 
consecutive  formations  do  not  represent  an  unbroken  sequence 
of  time,  but  epochs  indefinitely  removed  from  each  other,  and 
they  contain  suites  of  fossils  distinct  from  each  other,  in  pro- 
pK>rtion  to  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  times  of  their 
deposition.    As  therefore  an  unbroken  sequence  of  time  is  not 
represented  in  the  rocks,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  perfect 
series  of  gradations  between  any  one  living  species  and  its  fossil 
ancestors.     The  evidence'  therefore  of  intermediate  forms,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  corroborative  of  the  hypothesis  that  species  are 
transmutable,  and  that  all  the  varied  forms  of  life  now  on  the 
earth  are  lineally  descended  from  ancestors  which  have  varied 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  their  external  conditions. 
Additional  proof  tending  in  the  same  direction  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  classification  and  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  which  Mr.  Darwin  reserves  for  a  ftiture  work.  Whether 
his  views  be  accepted  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
given  a  most  valuable  impulse  to  the  ^  philosophical  investigation 
*  of  the  most  backward  and  obscure  branch  of  the  biological 
^  sciences  of  the  day,'  *  by  his  careful  researches  and  earnest 
writings.     In  all  probability  the  naturalists  of  the  future, 
while  endorsing  his  principle,  will  deny  to  selection  the  para- 
mount power  with  which    it  is  invested  in  his  theory  of 
evolution. 

Mr.  Darwin  concludes  with  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
obscure  facts  presented  by  reproduction,  heredity,  and  vari- 
ation, by  the  following  hypothesis,  which  is  very  likely  to  be 
true,  although  it  is  not  capable  of  direct  proof: — 

*  It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  cells,  or  the  units  of  the 
body,  propagate  themselves  by  self-division  or  proliferation,  retain- 
ing the  same  nature,  and  ultimately  becoming  converted  into  the 
various  tissues  and  substances  of  the  body.  But  besides  this  means 
of  increase,  I  assume -that  cells,  before  their  conversion  into  com- 
pletely passive  or  "  formed  material,"  throw  off  minute  granules  or 
atoms,  which  circulate  freely  throughout  the  system,  subsequently 
becoming  developed  into  cells  like  those  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. These  granules,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  may  be  called 
cell-gemmules,  or,  as  the  cellular  theory  is  not  fully  established, 
simply  gemmules.    They  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  the 

"^  Falcone's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
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parent  to  the  offspring,  and  are  generally  developed  io  the  geoe»> 
lion  which  immediatelj  sneceeds,  but  are  often  transmitted  in  a 
dormant  state  during  many  generations,  and  are  then  deTeloped. 
Their  development  is  supposed  to  depend  on  their  onion  with  other 
partially  developed  cells  or  gemmules  which  precede  them  in  the 
regular  course  of  growth.  .  .  .  Gemmules  are  supposed  to  be  throwa 
off  by  every  cell  or  unit  not  only  during  the  adult  state,  but  during  tfl 
stages  of  development.  Lastly,  I  assume  that  the  gemmules  in  their 
dormant  state  have  a  mutual  affinity  for  each  other,  leading  to  d^ir 
aggregation  either  into  buds  or  into  the  sexual  elemenls.  Heoee 
speaking  strictly,  it  is  not  the  reproductive  elements  nor  the  bodi 
which  generate  new  organisms,  but  the  cells  themselves  tbroagbcmt 
the  body.  These  assumptions  constitute  the  provisional  bjpothesid 
which  1  have  called  Pangenesis.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  374.) 

Similar  views  to  these  had  already  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  1863.t  The  existence  of  free  gemmules, 
or  physiological  units  as  they  are  called  by  the  latter  author, 
^  is  a  gratuitous  assumption/  but  can  hardly  be  consideTcd 
improbable,  since  it  is  universally  admitted  that  cells  have 
the  power  of  multiplication  through  the  self-division  of  their 
contents.  An  atom  of  small-pox  poison  inconceivably  minute 
is  able  to  affect  the  whole  blood  by  self-multiplication.  By  the 
same  process  also,  an  atom  of  diseased  matt^  from  an  animal 
affected  with  rinderpest,   increases  so  fast,  'that  in  a  sbati 

*  space  of  time  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  weighing  maay 
*'  pounds,'  is  infected  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  animal.  When 
we  remember  how  long  seeds  lay  dormant  in  the  earth,  the 
idea  that  these  free  genmitdes  may  remain  dormant  in  the 
organism,  is  not  so  improbable  as  it  appears  at  first  si^ht 
Their  minuteness  and  numbers,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
hypothesis,  is  no  stumbling-block  to  its  being  accepted.  Hie 
common  Ascaris  lumbricoidesy  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  has 
been  known  to  contain  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  million  OTa  at 
one  time.  The  revelations  of  the  microscope  prove  that  size  ii 
merely  comparative  and  depending  upon  our  powers  of  tisiob. 
In  the  case  of  odours,  such  as  musK  and  assafoetida,  small  atoms 
may  be  given  off  for  a  long  period,  without  causing  any  visible 
diminution  of  the  bulk.  The  gemmtdes  must  be  thoroo^ily 
diffused  throughout  the  body,  and  must  possess  an  <  elective 

*  affinity '  or  *  polarity  '  for  those  particular  cells  that  precede 
them  in  order  of  development.  If  we  cut  off  the  tail  of  a 
lizard,  a  fresh  tail  buds  forth  and  passes  through  all  the  stages 
of  development  until  it  acquires  its  perfect  form ;  a  fact  that 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  there  exists  in  the 

•  Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  i. 
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^hole  body  geimnules  thrown  off  by  each  individual  cell  in  the 
lost  tail5  and  capable  of  assuniing  the  same  position  in  the  new 
one  as  ^e  parent  cells  in  the  old.     A  common  pdyp  may  be 
•cut  to  pieces,  and  each  fragment  will  form  the  basis  of  growth 
ibr  a  fresh  individuaL     From  a  scrap  of  begonia  leaf  stuck  in 
the  ground,  a  whole  plant  is  capable  of  being  formed.     In  the 
-case  of  abnormal  growths,  the  elective  affimty  of  the  first  set 
of  gemmules  has  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to 
-combine  with  others  of  a  different  kind ;  and  when  this  com- 
bination has  been  once  effected,  the  aggregation  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  is  carried  on  as  if  their  preaecessors  occupied 
their  normal  positions.     The  growth  of  hairs  in  the  brain,  and 
of  teeth  in  ovarian  tumours,  or  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  can 
only  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis.     No  one  can  deny  that 
the  various  tissues  possess  an  affinity  for  certain  organic  sub- 
stances.     The  kidney  cells  attract  urea  from  the  blood,  the 
nerves  are  affected  by  worrara,  the  muscles  by  upas,  digitalis, 
and  the  like.     If,  then,  each  cell  possess  certain  affinities,  the 
gemmule  or  hypothetical  ofispring  of  that  cell  must  possess 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  each  cell  in  the 
body  has  a  quasi-independent  existence;  the  spiur  of  a  cock 
inserted  into  the  eye  of  an  ox,  lived  for  eight  years,  and 
acquired  a  weight  of  nearly  fourteen  ounces.  The  tail  of  a 
pig  has  been  grafted  into  the  middle  of  its  back,  and  that 
bdonging  to  a  rat  into  the  cartilage  of  its  nose,  and  both  have 
reacquired  sensibility.  A  strip  of  periosteum  from  the  bone  of 
a  young  dog  pla<^  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  has  been  known 
to  develope  true  bone. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  theory  accounts  for  other  classes  of 
facts.  All  the  forms  of  reproduction  graduate  into  each  other. 
According  to  Professors  Huxley  and  CUark,  fission  is  little 
more  than  a  peculiar  mode  of  budding.  That  the  imion  of  two 
sexual  elements  is  not  indispensable,  is  proved  by  the  well- 
known  facts  of  parthenogenesis.  Ovules  and  buds  are  admitted 
to  have  the  same  essential  nature  by  the  high  authority  of 
J.  Miiller.  In  M.  Jourdain's  experiment  on  5,800  eggs,  laid 
by  unimpregnated  silkmoths,  many  passed  through  their  em- 
bryonic stages  and  thus  showed  that  they  were  capable  of 
self-development ;  but  of  the  whole  number  only  twenty-nine 
produced  caterpillars.  From  these  and  the  like  cases  it  is 
clear  that  the  belief  in  the  function  of  the  spermatozoa  to  com- 
municate life  to  the  ovule  is  groundless.  The  phenomenon 
of  budding  in  the  lower  animals,  such  as  the  medusas,  proves 
that  the  belief  that  the  sexual  elements  are  created  by  the 
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reproductive  organs  is  equally  unfounded.  All  these  &ctB  ire 
rationally  explained  by  tiie  doctrine  of  Pangenesis.  It  also 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  facts  that  the  offsprii^  is  man 
or  less  like  the  parents,  and  yet  sometimes  more  Uke  id 
ancestor.  That  tiie  gemmules  have  a  power  of  remaimng 
latent  is  proved  by  nude  oharactos  handed  dowB  throwh  the 
female,  &3m  the  grandfather  to  the  grandson,  as  well  as  by  tlie 
inheritance  of  cartain  diseases  peculiar  to  one,  tfaroogh  die 
opposite  sex.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  evidence  that  everr 
character  that  occasionally  reiqypears  is  present  in  a  latent  tarn 
in  each  generation.  On  this  theory  each  individual  contnns 
gemmules  of  his  ancestors  on  each  side,  which  are  capable  of 
manifesting  themselves  according  to  their  prraotency. 

The  transmission  of  variations  is  unaccountable  by  tl^  eoneBt 
views  of  reproduction.  How,  for  instance,  can  the  use  or  disose 
of  particular  oi^^ans  be  inherited  imless  it  be  tiiroagh  the  gem- 
mules  of  that  organ  ?  ^  A  horse  is  trained  to  certain  paces,  and 
^  a  colt  inherits  similar  consensual  movements.'  The  offipriag 
of  dogs  taught  to  beg  have  been  known  to  b^  witfiout  any 
teaching.  The  legs  of  the  domestic  duck  have  increased  in 
size  while  its  wings  have  decreased  as  compared  vrith  those  of 
its  wild  ancestor.  ^  How,'  Mr.  Darwin  pertinently  asks,  ^  can 
*  the  use  or  disuse  of  a  particular  limb,  or  of  the  bntin,  affiwt  i 
'  small  aggregate  of  reproductive  cells,  seated  in  a  distant  put 
^  of  the  body,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  being  developed  (nm 
^  those  cells  inherits  the  character  of  either  one  or  bolii 
^  parents  ? '  To  this  question  the  tiieory  of  Pangenedb  sflfords 
an  imperfect  answer. 

This  theory  is  one  that  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved, 
but  may  be  considered  true  in  exact  proportion  as  it  explaias 
the  facts.  According  to  it  each  plant  and  animal  *  may  be 
^  compared  to  a  bed  of  mould  full  of  seeds,  most  of  which  b0Qd 
^  germinate,  some  lay  for  a  period  dormant,  while  others  periab. . . 
^  Each  living  creature  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  microeon 
^  formed  of  a  host  of  self-propagating  organs  inconoeivabiT 
^  minute  and  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven.'  But  even 
if  the  truth  of  tiie  theory  of  Pangenesis  be  granted,  it  leaves  u 
as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  knowledge  of  the  method  by  whieii 
the  first  cell  or  gemmule  became  endowed  witii  its  mysterious 
properties.  Polarity  or  elective  affinity  are  merely  terms  ^ 
cover  our  own  ignorance.  We  can  but  fall  back  on  the  oU 
doctrine  of  a  First  Cause  and  a  Supreme  Will :  that  life  itBdf 
sprang  in  the  beginninff  from  the  great  Life-giver,  the  great 
Maker  and  Sustamer,  *  by  whom,  tlm)ugh  whom,  and  for  whom 
^  all  things  were  made.' 
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Ajit.  VL — V^glise  Romaine  et  le  Premier  Empiri,  1800-- 
1814*      Avec  Notes  J  Correspondance  diplomatique  et  Pieces 
justi/icativeSy  entierement  inedites.  Par  M.  LE  COMTE  d'H AU8- 
SOKYILLE.     2  yok.     Paris:  1868. 


^HOUGH  the  contest  of  Napoleon  with  the  PapaOT  is  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  glare  and  splendour  of  oattle-fields 
and  military  glory  whidi  fill  the  ^  Histories  of  the  Consulate 
^  and  Empire/  it  merits  the  special  attention  which  the  writer  of 
these  volumes  has  ffiyen  to  llie  subject;  and  the  more  so,  since 
his  diligent  research  has  enabled  hun  to  elucidate  the  chioracter 
of  the  struggle  by  the  testimony  of  a  great  quantity  of  hitherto 
unexaminea  documents.     The  story  of  the  n^otiation  of  the 
Napoleonic  Concordat  forms  the  prdude  to  this  eventful  conflict 
M.  Thiers,  in  a  note  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
^  Empire,'  had  abready  observed  that  no  n^otiation  offered  a 
more  worthy  subject  for  political  study  than  that  of  this  Con- 
cordat, and  he  notified  to  the  world  the  existence  of  a  large 
body  of  correspondence  in  the  French  archives  which  might 
one  day  reveal  details  hitherto  enveloped  in  secrecy,  even  to 
those  best  versed  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
M.  d'Haussonville  has  not  only  incorporated  into  his  text, 
but  has  published  in  an  appendii^,  a  large  portion  of  this  corre- 
spondence, the  perusal  of  which  is  found  to  justify  the  remark 
of  M.  Thiers.     M.  d'Haussonville  bestows  great  praise  on 
the  precision  and  truth  gf  the  outline  drawn  by  the  author 
of  the  histonr  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.     Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  for  two  writers  to  disi^^ree  more  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  the  leading  actor  in  this 
important  transaction — a  part  regarded  by  the  one  as  matter 
for   unqualified  praise,  and  by  the  other  for  almost  unre- 
deemed censure  and^  suspicion.     The  truth  here,  as  in  most 
cases,  lies  probably  between  the  two  extremes.      M.  Thiers 
certainly  overlooked  some  incidents  in  his  narrative  hij^hly 
discreditable  to  the  Imperial  negotiators ;  whereas  M.  d'Haus- 
Bonville,   with   considerable  art   and  malice,  never  fails    to 
seize  a  single  point  prejudicial  to   the  French  negotiators 
of  the  Concordat,  or  characteristic  of  the  violence  and  bad 
faith  of  Napoleon.    It  is  true  that,  on  almost  every  question  in 
dispute.  Napoleon  brought  the  Papacy  to  terms  by  peremptory 
ultimatums  and  by  language  in  the  nature  of  menace.     But 
the  timorous  hesitation  and  interminable  scruples  of  the  aged 
Cardinals  of  Rome  were  not  to  be   overcome  in  any  ouier 
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way.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Concordat^  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent disputes  of  Napoleon  with  the  H0I7  See,  that  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  the  despot  became  inflated  to  immea- 
surable limits  by  an  astounding  career  of  new  yictoriesy  aad 
dictated  a  system  of  usurpation  devoid  of  all  respect  for  justiee 
or  principle.  Nevertheless,  although  his  design  of  redudog 
the  Papacy  to  a  mere  state  of  vassalage  to  his  empire  wis 

Srobably  only  a  subsequent  conception,  yet  there  can  be  no 
oubt  that  from  the  first  he  regarded  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  political  measure,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  religious  institutions  of  France  as  poweifiil 
enmnes  as  possible  for  the  subjugation  of  its  people. 

The  conclave  held  at  Venice  in  the  Isola  San  Georgio  on  die 
death  of  Pius  YI.  opened  with  a  strong  disposition  to  choofie 
a  Pope  whose  election  should  be  received  with  favour  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna.  A  deceitful  intrigue,  however,  of  the 
Austrian  representatives  delayed  the  choice  of  a  Pope  for  neady 
three  months,  during  which  time  the  political  state  of  Ecnope 
was  completely  changed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  <^  Napo- 
leon at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France.  It  ended,  as  so  many 
conclaves  have  ended,  in  electing  a  Pope  utterly  unthought 
of  at  its  commencement;  and  the  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  wii 
proclaimed  Pope  on  the  14th  of  March,  1800. 

The  Pope  who  was  thus  elected  was  one  of  the  most  esA- 
mable  prelates  who  have  ever  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
If  he  was  not  a  great  Pope,  he  certainly  possessed  a  com- 
bination of  spiritual  and  moral  qualities  rarer  than  genios, 
and  certainly  more  beneficent  than  ambition ;  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  time,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  can  be 
placed  face  to  face  with  Napoleon,  and  yet  not  suffer  by  the  con- 
trast. Pius  VII.  was  an  incarnation  of  benevolence,  hmnilky, 
and  Christian  virtue  of  evangelic  sweetness ;  his  imperial  anta- 
gonist was  a  man  of  insatiable  ambition,  of  Csssarian  force  of 
wilL  To  appreciate  still  more  thoroughly  the  character  of 
this  exemplary  Pontiff,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had 
not,  like  his  predecessor  Pius  VI.,  any  bigoted  aversion  to  the 
new  doctrines  of  the  time ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  large 
sympathies  with  the  philanthropic  aspirations  of  the  leadii^ 
spirits  of  the  Revolutionary  school,  and  believed  that  Ae 
new  movement  would,  in  spite  of  the  crimes  and  extrava- 
gances which  accompanied  it,  prove  idtimately  beneficial  to 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  material  interests  of  humanity ;  and 
that  the  leading  principles  of  the  new  doctrines  were  not  irre- 
concilable with  the  traditionary  supremacy  of  Rome  as  the 
religious  mistress  of  the  world.     These  convictions  Pius  VII. 
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;3cpressed  in  a  very  remarkable  homily,  the  most  signifi- 
ant  document,  so  far  as  study  of  himself  is  concerned,  which 
^er  issued  from  his  pen.  It  was  published  while  he  was 
bishop  of  Imola,  two  months  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
»£  Campo  Formic.  In  this  homily,  adoressed,  on  Christmas 
!!>ay  1799,  to  the  people  of  his  diocese  in  the  Cisalpine  Ke- 
>iiblic,  he  recommended  entire  submission  to  the  new  order  of 
kings,  and  demonstrated  that  the  principles  of  democratic 
government  were  founded  on  principles  quite  in  harmony  with 
he  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  He  even  quoted  some  words 
rom  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  Vicaire  Savoyard: — ^  Je 
vous  avoue  que  la  majesty  des  £critures  m'6tonne ;  la  saintete 
de  I'^fivangile  parle  a  mon  coeur.'  The  Bishop  and  Prince  of 
:he  Church  was  found  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Rousseau,  and  adduced  them  in  support  of  his  argument ! 

When  the  French  troops  first  invaded  the  Legations  under 
Bonaparte,  all  the  other  Bishops  quitted  their  dioceses — 
Chiaramonti  alone  remained :  this  conduct  caused  him  to 
be  mentioned  by  the  French  General  in  his  address  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Ancona  when  he  received  the  keys  of  the  town. 
The  Bishop  of  Ancona  had  left  the  place,  and,  in  remarking 
on  the  fact,  he  said,  ^Celui  d'Imola,  qui  est  aussi  cardinal, 
'  ne  s'est  pas  enfui ;  je  ne  Tai  pas  vu  en  passant,  mais  il  est  k 
^  son  poste.'  This  praise  accorded  by  the  victorious  General 
to  the  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  made  a  wide  impression  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Legations;  and  these  circumstances 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  conclave  in  fixing  upon  Chiara- 
monti as  the  most  eligible  member  of  the  Sacred  Cgllege  for 
the  vacant  Papacy.  If  any  accord  was  to  be  brought  about 
between  Rome  and  revolutionary  France,  such  a  character  pre- 
sented the  greatest  chances  of  its  accomplishment  It  must 
be  added  also  that  the  Pope  himself  was  at  first  fascinated  by 
the  genius  of  Napoleon.  ^  He  had  for  him,'  says  Consalvi 
in  hi8  ♦  Memoirs.'  •  a  nunried  sense  of  admiration,  fear,  paternal 
'  tenderness,  and  gratitude  for  the  powerful  and  ready  hand 
*  with  which  he  re-established  the  Church  in  France.'  Pro- 
bably he  felt  in  his  heart  a  reU^ous  conviction  that  such  an 
astounding  prodigy  of  genius  and  ambition  was  not  sent  into 
the  world  without  a  Divine  purpose.  From  this  fascination  he 
never  freed  himself,  even  in  the  days  when  he  suffered  unmerited 
and  even  cruel  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his  Imperial  captor. 
In  the  solitary  oratory  of  his  prison  at  Savona  the  victim 
prayed  earnesUy  and  fervently  for  his  oppressor ;  and  to  his 
latest  days  his  old  affection  for  the  author  of  his  afflictions 
survived  the  recollection  of  insult  and  injury. 
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Immediately  on  the  election  of  Pius  YII.,  the  political  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  texii- 
Eoral  power  of  the  Papacy  commenced,  and  that  not  with   a 
eretic  or  infidel  power,  but  with  such  orthodox  sons  of  the 
Church  as  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Naples.     Previous 
to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  Austrians  were  in  possession 
of  the  Legations,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Pontifical  territory 
nearly  up  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  which  they  had  acquired  by 
conquest  from   the  French.     No  effort  had  been  spared   to 
induce  the  new  Pope  to  make  permanent  cession  of  me  spoils 
of  the  French  Kepublicans  to  Austria.     The  Austarian  envoy, 
the  Marchese  Ghislieri,  was  not  content  even  with  menaces^ 
but,  on  pretence  of  convepng  the  Pope  back  to  B<»ne  by  sea^ 
put  him  on  board  an  Austrian  firigate,  and  kept  him  virtually 
a  prisoner  on  board  for  twelve  days,  during  which  time  he 
harassed  the  Pope  incessantly  to  procure  the  cession  of  the  Le- 
gations.    At  length  Pesaro  was  reached,  and  Ghislieri  escorted 
the  Pope  to  Ancona,  where  intelligence  of  a  surprising  cha- 
racter reached  them.    The  battle  of  Marengo  had  been  fought. 
Ghislieri  now  ceded  the  Legations  with  alacrity,  and  took  his 
leave  of  the  Pope,  who  proceeded  to  Rome,  though  the  Neapo- 
litans still  held  possession  of  the  city  till  ejectea  by  the  peace 
of  Florence.     It  may  be  said,  if  the  Head  of  the  Church  met 
with  such  treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  champions  of  the 
ancient  order  of  Europe,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  a 
revolutionary  Power  ?  Such  conduct  must  doubtless  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Pius  VII.,  and  rendered  him 
the  more  willing  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  First  Consul, 
who  had  just  uttered  a  string  of  generous  and  magniloquent 
phrases  in  defence  of  the  clergy  and  religion  of  Rome,  which 
met  with  an  eager  response  in  tibe  heart  of  the  new  Ponti£ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  history  is  that 
of  the  strange  parallelisms  and  coincidences  of  the  destinies  of 
persons  who  are  desired  to  play  simultaneously  a  great  part 
m  human  affairs.  Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Great  Saint 
Bernard  precisely  at  the  time  at  which  Pius  VIL  was  sending 
forth  his  encyclical  letter  announcing  his  elevation.  He  en- 
tered Milan  on  the  drd  of  June,  1800,  and  before  leaving  that 
city  to  contest  the  domination  of  the  Italian  peninsula  with 
Melas,  addressed  a  most  remarkable  speech  to  the  assembled 
clergy  of  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  He  declared  that  whatever 
disorder  in  religious  affairs  had  been  caused  by  his  first  invasion 
of  Italy  had  taken  place  entirely  against  his  wilL  At  that 
time,  however,  he  was  but  the  simple  agent  of  a  Government 
who  had  no  care  whatever  for  the  Cathonc  religion. 
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*  At  the  present  time  I  am  proTided  with  fall  powers,  and  I  am 
decided  to  exercise  every  means  I  believe  to  be  the  most  proper  for 
the  protection  of  this  religion.  France  has  learnt  a  lesson  from  her 
misfortunes,  and  has  opened  her  eyes ;  she  has  recognised  that  the 
Catholic  religion  is  the  only  anchor  of  salvation  amid  the  storms  of 
the  tempest 

'  As  soon  as  I  can  communicate  with  the  new  Pope,  I  trust  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  smoothing  all  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  entire  reconciliation  of  France  with  the  Head  of  the 
Church.'  • 

This  first  public  declaration  of  Napoleon  in  the  matter  of 
religion  had,  as  he  intended  it  should  have,  an  immense  efiect. 
His  vast  intelligence,  with  prophetic  ambition,  was  already 
marshalling  his  schemes  of  empire.  He  had  long  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  form  of  national  religion  is  a  necessity 
for  Miy  stable  Grovemment;  and  his  education,  his  love  of 
unity,  his  Italian  sympathies,  and  his  natural  taste  for  gran- 
deur, led  him  to  regard  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
ecclesiastical  institution  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  This 
address  to  the  clergy  of  Milan  was  delivered  eight  days  before 
Marengo.  After  Marengo,  in  defiance  of  the  sarcasms  of 
Deists  and  Voltairians  at  Paris,  he  had  a  Te  Deum  sung  in  the 
cathedral;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  with 
Austria,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  enter  into  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  religious  affairs  in  France,  and  requested  that 
Pius  VII.  would  send  for  that  purpose  Monsignore  Spina, 
archbishop  in  partibus  of  Corinth,  to  Turin  and  subsequently 
to  Paris. 

Napoleon  in  this,  as  in  all  the  negotiations  he  undertook, 
depended  entirely  upon  himself  for  the  leading  principles  of 
the  arrangement,  and  entrusted  third  parties  only  with  matters 
of  detail.  Under  the  guidance  of  M.  Portalis,  a  well-known 
jurist,  and  one  of  the  chief  compilers  of  the  Code  Napoleon^  he 
had  fdready  employed  his  vast  and  penetrating  intelligence  in 
mastering  the  chief  points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
previous  relations  of  the  Holy  See  with  France.  M.  Portalis 
^G^as  admirably  qualified  for  uie  subordinate  part  he  intended 
him  to  play,  and  was,  moreover,  a  sincere  Catnolic ;  and  to  him 
he  entrusted  the  chief  part  in  the  business  of  drawing  up  the 
Concordat  with  Monsignore  Spina.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  an  ex-bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Ftance,  necessarily  stood  in  too  delicate  a  position  towards  a 
Power  whom  he  had  deserted,  to  be  put  prominently  forward ; 
he         reserved  for  critical  emergencies. 

^espondance  de  TEmperear  Napoleon  I,  vol.  vi.  pp.  840,  341. 
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But  Napoleon  had  to  his  hand  a  Churchman^'  the  Abbe 
Bemier,  a  Breton  by  birth,  whom,  with  his  wonderful  insight 
into  human  character,  he  selected  as  a  fitting  instrument  for 
the  work  he  contemplated.  Bemier  was  intriguing,  ayaricioug, 
and  unscrupulous ;  but  he  was  resolute  and  active.  He  had 
been  formerly  a  professed  royalist,  and  this  circumstance  had 
enabled  him  to  be  useful  to  the  First  Consul  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  La  Vendue.  His  position,  however,  in  La  Veiid&  had 
become  insupportable,  since  the  unscrupulous  nature  of  his 
intrigues  there  had  been  discovered — ^for  one  of  his  arguments 
to  induce  the  peasantry  to  submit  to  the  new  Government  was 
that  the  First  Consul  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons.  Bemier  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  Parii, 
where  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon ;  and  in 
this  matter  of  the  Concordat  placed  the  whole  of  his  intriguisg 
abilities  at  the  disposition  of  the  First  Consul  without  reserve. 

Under  the  conduct  of  these  negotiators  and  Monsignore  Spina 
the  question  of  the  Concordat  was  discussed  at  Paris  for  nearly 
a  year,  without  apparently  much  prospect  of  agreement ;  every 
clause  of  the  projected  document  seemed  bristling  with  d^ 
culties.  The  question  was,  moreover,  simultaneously  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  at  Kome,  between  M.  Cacault,  the  Frendi 
Minister  Uiere,  and  the  Fop^  and  Cardinal  Consal^'i,  Papil 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Sacred  College.  M.  Cacault  was  a 
Breton  gentleman,  who  had  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino 
on  the  part  of  France ;  and  he  it  was  who  received  the  famous 
admonition  from  Napoleon  before  starting  for  Kome:  'N'oublieK 
'  pas  de  traiter  le  pape  comme  s'il  avait  deux  cent  mille  hommes 
*  a  ses  ordres.'  The  good  sense,  plain  dealing,  and  honourable 
character  of  M.  Cacatdt  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Roman 
(jourt,  and  his  pacific  counsels  exercised  a  favourable  influence 
on  both  parties  to  the  negotiation. 

At  length,  after  the  delivery  of  projects  and  counter-projects, 
and  infinite  discussion,  the  First  Consul  became  utterly  im* 

{>atient  and  intolerant  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  mere  irre- 
evant  quibbles  about  dogmas;  and  M.  Cacault  was  directed 
to  inform  the  Pope  that  fiuiher  dilatory  measures  might  be 
attended  with  deplorable  consequences  as  well  for  ^religioa 
'  as  for  his  temporal  dominion.'  The  French  Minister  was 
ordered  to  retire  from  Bome  to  Florence,  imless  the  Con- 
cordat as  last  drawn  up  at  Paris  by  the  French  negotiators  was 
accepted.  This  announcement  struck  terror  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Papal  Court.  M.  Cacault,  knowing  that  it  was  uselesft 
to  attempt  to  persuade  Pius  VII.  to  yield  at  once  to  this 
summary  ultimatum,  devised  with  great  ingenuily  a  plan  to 
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save  the  appearance  of  a  rupture.  He  proposed  to  the  Pope 
that,  since  he  himself  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  Consalvi 
should  accompany  him  in  his  carriage  to  Florence,  and  proceed 
from  thence  to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  a  seUlement 
on  the  disputed  points.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Pope, 
not,  however,  without  great  reluctance;  for  the  idea  still 
prevailed  at  Rome  that  Paris  continued  to  be  a  den  of  ferocious 
assassins  and  brigands ;  and  the  Pope  took  leave  of  his  bosom 
fiiend  and  secretary  with  tears.  Consalvi  himself  shared  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Pope;  for  he  wrote  to  the  Cavaliere 
Acton,  the  Minister  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  *  the  good 

*  ci  religion  demands  a  victim ;  I  am  gomg  to  the  First  Consul 

*  — /  march  to  martyrdom :  the  will  of  God  be  accomplished.' 
This  passage  of  Consalvi's  letter  was  unfortunately  communi- 
cated through  the  French  Minister  at  Naples  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  may  probably  have  had  some  share  in  producing 
for  Consalvi  the  reception  he  met  with  at  Paris. 

Cardinal  Consalvi  was  a  finished  type  of  the  old  Roman 
ecclesiastics,  whose  amenity  of  manners,  combined  with  worldly 
sagacitv,  caused  them  to  be  characterised  as  *  half  swan  and 
'  half  lox,'  a  mixture  of  pnestly  suavity,  diplomatic  subtlety, 
and  almost  feminine  courtesy.  In  the  little  world  of  Roman 
society  Consalvi  was  called  the  *  siren,'  and  he  was  said  to  be 
as  insmuating  as  a  perfume.  He  had  undoubtedly  considerable 
diplomatic  and  pobtical  abihty,  though  there  is  something  of 
self-sufficiency  in  his  Memoirs;  his  habitual  depreciation  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  accounts  of  his  diplomatic  and  colloquial 
trium|di8,  must  be  received  with  suspicion  from  a  man  who 
had  suffered  much  from  the  Emperor,  and  who,  after  the  fall 
of  his  great  enemy,  was  feted  by  all  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
and  beoune  a  sort  of  demigod  of  hospitality  to  distinguished 
foreigners  at  Rome. 

TlJe  Secretary  of  State  of  Pius  VII.  arrived  in  Paris  in 
his  cardinal's  dress:  he  had  met  with  no  disrespect  on  his 
journey;  nevertheless,  he  took  care  while  in  the  capital  not 
to  show  himself  too  openly.  No  ecclesiastic,  he  tells  us,  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  street ;  and  the  churches  were  still  profaned 
with  inscriptions  recalling  the  temporary  worship  of  the  god- 
dess of  Reason :  they  were  dedicated  to  Friendship,  V>  Abun- 
dance, to  Hymen,  to  Conmierce,  to  Gardens  (!),  to  Fraternity, 
Liberty,  and  Equality;  people  still  gave  to  each  other  the 
appellation  of  citizens;  and  he  himself  was  styled  citizen  in 
toe  course  of  his  journey.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Hotel  of 
Monsignore  Smna,  where  he  immediately  received  the  visit 
of  the  Abb€  Vernier.     It  was  arranged  that  he  should  ^ 
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presented  to  the  First  Consul  on  that  very  day;  and  on  inqouy 
as  to  his  costume^  he  was  told^  il  devait  venir  le  plus  en  cardinal 
possible. 

And  here  ensued  a  strange  scene  of  surprise  for  the  Car- 
dinal. He  dressed  himself  lor  the  audience,  not  in  his  scarlet 
dress,  but  in  black,  with  red  stockings,  cap,  and  collar.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  introduced  him  to  a  small  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace,  where  there  was  no  noise  or 
sound  of  motion,  and  went  to  take  the  orders  of  the  First 
Consul.  He  returned  immediately,  and  led  the  Cardinal 
through  a  side  door  which  opened  on  to  the  great  staircase, 
into  an  immense  saloon  full  of  people  all  splendidly  attired. 
It  happened  to  be  a  day  of  military  parade  or  grand  re- 
ception at  the  Tuileries,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  Cardinal 
was  ignorant.  Perhaps  the  trick  was  not  intentional.  But 
Consalyi,  just  alightea  from  his  journey,  full  of  the  excite- 
ment of  travel,  and  of  his  arrival  in  a  strange  capital,  coming 
upon  this  imexpected  crowd,  naturally  considered  at  first  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  coup  de  thidtre, 

M.  de  Talleyrand  proceeded  to  conduct  him  towards  an- 
other apartment.  The  Cardinal  took  breath.  He  was  about 
surely  to  be  introduced  to  the  private  cabinet  of  the  First 
Consul ;  but  alas !  he  was  shown  into  another  saloon,  of 
graver  and  more  august  appearance  than  any  he  had  yet 
passed  through.  Three  individuals  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
These  were  evidently  the  three  Consuls,  of  whom  the  centre 
figure  advanced  towards  him,  and  after  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  presentation,  said — 

^  Je  sais  le  motif  de  voire  voyage  en  France.  Je  venx  qae  Ton 
OQvre  imm^iatement  les  conferences.  Je  vous  laisse  cinq  joars  de 
temps,  et  je  vous  pr^viens  qae  si,  k  Texpiration  da  cinqoi^me  jo«r, 
les  n^ociatioDs  ne  sent  pas  termini,  vous  devres  retovmer  4 
Rome,  attendu  que,  quant  h.  moi,  j*ai  pris  men  parti  pour  une  telle 
hypothdse.' 

These  were  the  first  words  which  Cardinal  Consalvi  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  whom  M.  Cacault  called  *  Fhamme 
*  terrible^  *  le  petit  HgrCy  and  they  were  |H*onounced  with 
coldness  and  dignity.  Consalvi  made  a  conciliatory  reply; 
after  wh)ch,  the  First  Consul,  standing  as  he  was  before  all 
present,  spoke  with  energy,  vivacitv,  and  wonderful  precision 
of  language  on  all  the  topics  in  dispute  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  Holy  See;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  handled  the  general  question  of  Concordats,  of  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  religion,  with  astonishing 
learning,  but  without  anger  or  harshness.     The  general  story 
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>f  the  negotiations  which  ensued  may  be  found  in  M.  Thiers. 
Here,  with  M.  d'Haussonville,  we  merely  dwell  on  the  points 
3n  which  we  get  additional  information  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi. 

The  leading  points  of  the  Concordat  on  which  the  First 
Consul  insisted  were  these :  resignation  of  all  the  bishops — 
both  those  in  exile  and  those  styled  constitutional;  a  new 
allotment  of  dioceses ;  a  new  clergy  to  be  established  in  place 
of  the  old ;  bishops  to  be  nominated  by  the  First  Consul  and 
inducted  by  the  Pope,  and  all  the  clergy  to  be  salaried  by  the 
State.  There  was  to  be  a  renunciation  of  all  the  former  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.  There  was  to  be  a  police  des  cultes — 
that  is  to  say,  the  performance  of  acts  of  public  worship  was 
to  be  made  subject  to  civil  authority  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Conseil  d'j^tat;  and  such  priests  ^as  had  married  during  the 
revolution  were  to  be  admitted  to  reconciliation  with  the 
Church. 

The  Church  of  Rome  had  opposed  difficulties  and  delays 
to  each  of  these  demands  of  Napoleon.  The  point  about  which 
there  was  the  greatest  disagreement  was  that  comprised  in  the 
expression  police  des  cultes  ;  and,  moreover,  the  Papacy  insisted 
that  the  CathoUc  ApostoHc  Roman  religion  should  be  declared 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Concordat  the  religion  of  the  State ;  or, 
failing  that,  the  dominant  religicn.  Representations  were  made 
in  vam  to  Consalvi,  that  to  declare  the  Roman  Catholic  the 
dominant  reUgion  would  create  immense  opposition  in  France 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  on  religious  matters,  and 
that  it  would  uselessly  irritate  all  members  of  other  creeds. 
On  this  point  alone  there  was  infinite  discussion.  The  con- 
ferences had  already  lasted  twenty-four  days,  and  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  coming  to  any  compromise.  The  First  Consul 
grew  so  irritated  at  last,  that  he  suffered  a  council  of  the  con- 
stitutional clergy  to  assemble  in  Paris  to  discuss  Church  affairs, 
with  a  view  of  unpressmg  Consalvi  with  the  necessity  of  greater 
expedition. 

The  signing  of  the  Concordat  was  to  take  place  at  the  house 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  appointed  one*  of  the 
French  Commissioners;  and  the  scene  which  ensued  there, 
according  to  Consalvi,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  diplo- 
maev.  Accordiog  to  his  account,  when  they  were  proceeding 
to  sign  the  document,  Bemier  produced  a  paper  and  placed 
it  before  Ccxisalvi  for  signature  as  though  it  were  the  Con- 
C(»xlat  agreed  upon;  but,  to  his  astonisnment,  when  he  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  paper,  he  perceived  that  the  clauses  before 
him  in  nowise  corresponded  with   those   agreed  upon  and 
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accepted  by  the  First  ConBul.  It  was^  in  fact,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent instrument  The  astonishment  of  Joseph,  he  says,  wis 
equally  great  with  his  own,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  unfeigned. 
He  questioned  the  Abb6  Bemier,  who  then  stanmierea  out 
that  the  change  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  First  Consul, 
who  would  accept  no  other  stipulations.  Consalvi,  indignaBt 
according  to  his  statement  at  this  piece  of  trickery,  declared 
he  would  not  sign  the  document  as  it  stood,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  conference  seemed  at  an  end.  Joseph,  howeTer, 
who  had  hitherto  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiation,  ap* 

Eealed  to  the  reason  of  the  Cardinal ;  he  set  form  before  hmi 
ow  prejudicial  further  delay  would  be  to  the  interests  of  tl» 
Churdb ;  he  declared  that  the  settlement  of  the  Concordat  had 
already  been  announced  in  the  Government  papers,  and  that 
his  brother,  who  was  accustomed  to  vield  to  no  ol^tades,  would 
be  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  niry  and  indignation  if  the 
announcement  given  to  me  public  in  his  own  journals  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  should  be  falsified.  Consalvi  con- 
sented to  reopen  the  negotiation.  It  was  then  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  they  began  the  discussion  anew.  Neither 
Joseph  Bonaparte  nor  the  Abb^  Bemier  would  allow  ConsalTi 
peace  or  respite  till  the  afiair  was  finished;  they  plied  him 
with  arguments  the  whole  night  through,  and  it  was  noon  die 
next  day  before  the  Concordat  was  settled.  The  discusskm 
had  lasted  nineteen  hours  I 

The  document  having  been  thus  drawn  up,  Joseph  left  to 
communicate  it  to  the  First  Consul.  One  clause  had  beea 
cancelled  altogether,  as  Consalvi  declared  positively  that  he 
had  no  powers  to  grant  it ;  and  Joseph  expressed  his  fears, 
before  leaving  Consalvi,  that  his  brother  would  not  accmt  the 
Concordat  as  it  now  stood  even  after  this  last  nineteen  hours' 
manipulation.  He  returned  in  a  short  time  with  an  air  of 
vexation,  and  said  the  First  Consul  had  at  first  fiown  into  a 
fit  of  exasperation,  and  torn  the  paper  into  a  hundred  fng> 
ments;  but  that,  at  his  urgent  entreaty,  he  had  at  last,  with  1& 
greatest  difiSculty,  been  persuaded  to  accept  the  Conc<Nndat  in 
its  last  form,  upon  condition,  however,  that  the  article  objected 
to  by  Consalvi,  that  concerning  the  police  des  cuUeSy  should 
be  inserted  as  it  stood  in  the  Abbg  Bemier's  copy :  on  tfas 
point  he  would  admit  of  no  compromise.  Then  Consalvi  was 
summarily  requested  to  decide  on  one  of  two  things,  to  admit 
the  article  or  break  off  all  negotiation.  Consalvi  was  in  the 
greatest  state  of  anguish;  nevertheless,  he  refused  to  admit  the 
article. 

To  add  to  Consalvi's  embarrassment,  all  this  high  pr^sure 
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lad  been  put  upon  him  to  finish  the  Concordat  with  a  view  of 
uinouncing  its  conclusion  in  a  sreat  banquet  to  be  held  that 
rery  day  at  which  he  himseli  was  to  be  present.  Conse- 
i^uenily,  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
be  found  the  apartments  crowded  with  the  same  high  digni- 
taries, and  the  same  company  in  splendid  array  whom  he  had 
found  there  on  the  day  of  his  arrival — all  the  ministerial  func- 
tionaries, the  chief  generals  and  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  a  host  ,of  persons  who  would  learn  with  extreme 
satisfaction  the  news  of  the  rupture  of  negotiations  between 
the  Government  and  the  Papacy.  The  First  Consul  received 
the  Papal  Secretanr  with  a  terrible  frown,  and  addressed  him 
in  that  harsh  loud  cutting  tone  which  was  peculiar  to  him 
when  displeased : — 

* '!  Eh  blen  I  monsieur  le  cardinal,  vons  avez  voula  rompre !  Soit. 
Je  n'ai  pas  besoiu  de  Rome.  Je  n^ai  pas  besoin  da  pape.  Si 
Henri  YIII,  qui  n'avait  pas  la  riogti^me  partie  de  ma  puissance,  a 
pu  changer  la  religion  de  son  pays,  bien  plus  le  saund-je  faire,  et 
le  pourrai-je  moi!  En  changeant  de  religion,  je  la  changerai  ^ 
presque  toute  TEurope,  partout  oii  s'^tend  Tinflaenoe  de  men  pouvoir. 
Kome  s'aporcevra  des  pertes  qu'elle  aura  faites.  Elle  les  pleurera, 
mais  il  n'y  aura  plus  remMe.  Yous  pouvez  partir :  c'est  ce  qu'ii 
vous  reste  de  mieux  k  faire.  Yous  aves  voulu  rompre.  Eh  bien ! 
soit,  puisque  vous  I'avez  voulu.  Quand  partez-vous  ?"••.''  Apr^s 
diner,  g^n^ral,**  replied  Consalvi.' 

According  to  Consalvi's  account,  the  First  Consul  was  sur- 
prised by  the  promptness  of  this  reply;  however,  the  Roman 
Cardimd  began  to  argue  gently  and  at  length  that  all  points 
had  been  settled  but  this  one  of  the  police  des  culies,  and  this 
he  wished  to  submit  to  the  Pope,  but  such  liberty  was  denied 
him.  Bonaparte,  however,  would  not  be  pacified,  and  concluded 
the  discussion  by  saying,  *  Rome  versera  des  larmes  de  sang  sur 
*  cette  rupture.^ 

After  dinner  Consalvi  had  to  submit  to  another  attack  from 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Graf  von  Cobentzel,  who  besought 
Consalvi  to  endeavour,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  See  and  of 
Europe,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  Through  the 
mediation  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  one  last  conierence 
was  permitted  to  debate  this  momentous  article  of  the  police 
des  cultes.  It  stands  the  first  in  the  Concordat,  and  as  finally 
settled  runs  thus : — 

^  La  religion  catholique  apostolique  romaine  sera  librement  cxerc^e 
en  France.  Son  culte  sera  public,  en  se  conformant  aux  r^glements 
de  police  qtie  le  gouvemement  jugera  necessaires  pour  la  (ranquillite 
publigue.* 
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The  words  in  italics  are  tiiose  which  Consalvi  insistied  douU 
be  added,  to  restrict  the  application  of  police  r^nhitioiis  to  l3bsb 
ceremonies  of  religion.  It  does  not  seem  to  ns  that  the  words 
were  worth  fighting  so  desperately  about  on  eidier  ade. 
Consalvi's  object  was  to  secure  free  liberty  iat  the  rites  aad 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  CathoHo  Churdi;  but  sinoe  be 
admitted  that  the  practice  of  Cathdlic  worship  should  be 
able  at  all  to  police  r^ulations,  his  restriction  that 
regulations  should  only  be  sudi  as  should  in  the  judgment  of 
the  GoYemment  be  necessary  to  public  tranquillity,  would  not 
abridj?e  the  power  of  state  authority,  if  it  were  dispooed  to 
interjtere  with  the  liberty  of  Catholic  worship.  At  i»t,  how- 
ever, the  Concordat,  with  this  article  as  it  now  stands,  w» 
agreed  to  by  the  First  ConsuL 

By  this  Concordat  the  Grallican  Church  was  brought  once 
more  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Papacy ;  but  die 
publication  of  the  Concordat  with  the  accessory  articlm  oryc- 
nigues,  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  constitiitunttJ 
clergy  among  the  hierarchy  of  the  restored  establishment,  and 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  were  all  matters  pregnant  with 
causes  of  disa^eement,  and  danger  to  the  continuance  of  har- 
mony and  confidence  between  the  governments  of  France  and 
Kome.  The  First  Consul  was  just  then  in  the  midst  €£  die 
negotiations  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  was  anxious  that  whst 
he  called  the  religious  peace  and  the  political  peace  should  pro- 
ceed simultaneously,  and,  for  greater  effect  on  the  publie  nnnd, 
be  published  together.  In  the  correspondence  of  Cardinal 
Caprara,  who  now  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  relations  of 
France  with  the  Holy  See,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  ^ 
impetuosity,  force  of  mind,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  ytrioA 
Napoleon  brought  to  bear  on  this  question,  overwhelmed  as 
he  was  with  the  labours  which  nece^arily  devolved  upon  him, 
when  the  whole  internal  and  external  political  conditions  had 
to  be  organised  and  settled  on  a  firm  basis. 

During  the  stay  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  at  Paris,  the  ¥irsX 
Consul  had  requested  the  nomination  of  a  Legate  i  latere  for 
France,  and  desired  especially  die  appointment  of  the  Car£nal 
Caprara.  Caprara,  having  consequently  been  appointed  Car- 
dinal Legate,  was  received  everywhere  on  his  passage  through 
France,  by  civil  and  military  authorities,  witli  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honours.  In  fortified  towns  a  salute  of  cannon 
announced  his  arrival  and  departure,  a  troop  of  cavalry  escorted 
his  carriage,  and  the  prefets  of  the  departments  attended  lus 
arrival  at  each  town  with  a  public  address.  At  Fontainebleaa 
the  whole  municipal  council  waited  upon  him ;  a  double  escort 
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• 
of  gendarmes  and  chasseurs  escorted  him  to  l^e  gates  of  Paris : 
but  there  all  honours  ceased.  Napoleon  arranged  his  arrival 
so  that  it  should  take  place  at  nightfall;  he  was  apparentlj 
not  yet  sufficiently  proof  against  the  raillery  of  the  Jrarisians 
to  test  them  with  such  a  spectacle.  Having,  like  Consalvi^ 
alighted  at  the  house  of  Monsignore  Spina,  the  AbbS  Bemiw 
waited  upon  him  immediately,  and  invited  him  to  occupy  the 
magnificent  Hdtel  de  Montmorency,  which  had  been  especially 
furnished  and  prepared  for  him  and  his  legation.  He  had 
an  audience  of  the  First  Consul  on  the  morrow.  Napoleon 
received  the  Cardinal  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  spoke  in 
the  most  fiatterinff  and  affectionate  terms  of  the  Pope,  and 
then  immediately  began  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutional bishops. 

The  constitutional  clergy,  as  they  were  termed,  consisted 
of  those  members  of  the  Church  of  France  who  had  submitted 
themselves  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  established 
by  the  Act  of  1791.  That  Act  had  always  been  fiercely  de- 
nounced by  Rome  as  schismatical  and  heretical — a  violation 
both  of  the  laws  and  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Had  it  pre- 
vailed, it  would,  in  fact,  have  placed  the  Gallican  Church  m  a 
position  extremely  similar  to  that  of  the  Anglican  clergy  under 
the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  negotiation  of  the  Con- 
cordat, one  of  the  diief  difficulties  was  to  provide  for  those 
priests  who  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  civil  power. 
jBonaparte  refused,  very  properly,  to  abandon  them.  The 
Pope  refused  to  admit  them,  until  they  had  recanted  their 
errors,  which  at  length  they  consented  to  da 

Napoleon  naturally  looked  on  this  section  of  the  priesthood 
as  the  most  attached  to  the  new  order  of  thinn  in  France. 
^Moreover,  had  the  constitutional  clergy  been  wnoUv  left  out 
in  naming  the  new  hierarchy,  th^  rejection  might  have  sown 
the  seeds  of  no  contemptible  disaffection,  since  their  claims 
ivere  advocated  by  persons  of  great  influence ;  and  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  matter  as  an  entirely  new  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  national  Church  of  France — a  Church  which 
was  to  be  endowed  by  the  State,  in  the  face  of  the  religious 
indifference  and  even  opposition  and  contempt  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community — it  would  have  been  utterly  impolitic 
of  Napoleon  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Papacy,  and  set 
them  wholly  aside  in  the  choice  of  the  new  bishops.*    Cardinal 

*  In  the  *•  Correspondance '  of  Napoleon  may  be  found  a  passage 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  way  of  regarding  the  question,  which  is 
found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  uncle  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  Bishop 
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Caprara  had  received  instrnctioiis  from  Borne  not  to  mve  iiie 
institution  canonique  to  a  single  member  of  the  constitntional 
clergy.  The  First  Consul  on  his  side  was  resolved  that  a  certain 
number  should  be  inducted^  and  after  a  preliminary  consecratioii 
in  Notre  Dame  (now  restored  to  Christian  worship),  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Belloy  as  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  Monsei^eur  Cam- 
bac^r&9  as  Arcnbishop  of  Bouen,  and  of  the  Abb^  Bemier  and 
De  Pancemont  as  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Vannes,  the  Fii^ 
Consul  named  twenty-two  new  bishops  for  consecration,  of 
whom  ten  were  constitutionnels.  Caprara  was  in  the  greatest 
atate  of  despair.  Nevertheless,  after  repeated  interviews  of  the 
stormiest  character,  in  which  he  was  assured  that,  if  France 
were  left  in  a  state  of  schism,  the  whole  responsibility  would 
lie  with  himself;  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  cajolery,  with  an  aged 
cardinal  at  his  wits  ends  to  conciliate  the  dogmas  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  and  the  will  of  the  First  Consul,  and  by  dint  of  asse- 
veration, as  Caprara  says,  on  the  part  of  the  new  Bishops  of 
Orleans  and  Vannes  that  the  constitutionals  had  really  made 
abjuration  of  their  errors,  the  L^ate  consented  to  give  than 
induction.  The  constitutional  bishops  subsequently  denied  that 
they  had  made  any  such  abjuration  at  all.  It  is  impossible  nour 
to  decide  how  &r  Caprara  was  really  deceived.  M.  d'Haos- 
sonviUe,  however,  points  out  that  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and 
Vannes  about  this  time  received  respectively  50,000  and  30,000 
francs  for  services  in  connexion  with  the  Legate. 

The  First  Consul  had  succeeded  in  his  wishes.  On  £a^xr 
Sunday,  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  while  the  ratifications  of  ^ 
Treaty  of  Amiens  were  being  exchanged  at  the  Tuileries, 
the  Concordat  was  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  th^ 
Prefect  of  Police ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  Cardinal  L^ate, 
in  the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Sacred  College,  followed  by  hb 
Legation  and  the  newly-appointed  archbishop  and  bishops, 
proceeded  in  state  to  Notre  Dame,  which  had  been  prepared 
jand  adorned  for  the  occasion  by  the  labour  of  two  thousand 
workmen,  to  offer  up  a  Te  Deum  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
and  religious  peace.  The  Legate  h  latere,  according  to  imme- 
morial custom,  should,  on  solemn  occasions,  be  preceded  by  a 


of  Lyons :  '  Vous  devez  agir  avec  dext^rit^,  mais  r^Ilement  plicer 
'  lo  plus  de  constitutionnels  possible  et  bien  vous  assurer  ce  partL 
'Vous  ne  devez  point  vous  dissimuler  que  cette  question  de  coo* 

*  stitutionnels  et  de  non-constitutionnels,  qui  est  parmi   le  grand 

*  nombre  des  pretres  une  question  religieuse,  n'est  pour  les   eh^ 

*  qu'une  question  politique.     Enfin  vous  me  d^plairiez  infiniment  et 

*  feriez  grand  mal  a  VIS  fat  si  vous  choquez  les  constitutiomiels.' 
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olden  cross  carried  by  a  man  in  scarlet  on  horseback.  The 
Cardinal  had  requested  to  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
a  retain  this  custom^  and  it  was  arrai^ed  that  the  golden  cross 
hould  be  carried  in  a  coach  preceding  that  of  the  Legate, 
i^ublic  curiosity  had  been  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  bj  the 
.nnouncement  of  an  ecclesiastical  display  to  which  Paris  had 
»een  a  stranger  for  so  many  years.  On  its  success  or  failure  the 
rirst  Consul  had  staked  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prestige ; 
.pd  it  was  a  politic  stroke  to  unite  together  in  one  ceremony 
he  thanksgiying  for  the  peace  so  ardently  desired  by  the  people^ 
kfter  all  the  horrors  of  civil  massacre  and  the  suffering  entaded 
>Y  forei^  warfare  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  thanks- 
^ving  for  the  restoration  of  the  Church.  Aiid  we  may  well 
magme  with  what  impatience  the  First  Consul  must  have 
rapported  the  timid  and  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  its  Legate ;  for  the  matter  of  the  reconciliation  of 
\he  bishops^  without  whom  the  ceremony  could  not  have  been 
performed  with  a  sufficiently  imposing  body  of  ecclesiastics, 
was  only  settled  on  the  very  day  preceding  the  Te  Deum. 
A  large  body  of  the  genersus  still  boasted  that  they  would 
take  no  part  in  the  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame.  Napoleon, 
however,  had  taken  as  much  precaution  for  the  success  of  this 
his  first  Te  Deum  in  Paris,  as  he  would  have  done  to  win  a 
battle.  The  state  coaches  of  the  old  royalty  of  France  were 
brought  out  and  regilt.  All  the  great  officers  of  State  were 
personally  invited  by  Napoleon  to  appear  in  the  procession 
with  unusual  spleildour.  The  Consuls  themselves,  it  was  made 
known,  had  ordered  new  dresses  of  sumptuous  magnificence ; 
and  the  ladies  who  frequented  the  salon  oi  the  wife  of  the  First 
Consul,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  display,  and  to  exhibit 
all  the  resources  of  a  grande  toilette.  The  most  elegant  among 
them  were  to  form  a  body  of  ladies  of  honour  to  Madame 
Bonaparte.  It  was,  indeed,  with  the  First  Consul  a  prelimi- 
nary essay  at  a  court,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Napoleonic 
UvSy  of  Jreen  and  gold  first  made  its  appearance  in  prblic. 

The  Generals  had  been  surprised  into  joining  the  Te  Deum 
by  a  pleasant  stratagem.  They  were  all  invited  to  a  grand 
military  breakfast  by  Berthier,  the  Minister  of  War.  As 
soon  as  the  breakfast  was  over,  Berthier  innocently  proposed 
that  they  should  accompany  him  to  ofier  their  congratulations 
at  the  Tuileries  to  the  First  Consul  on  the  establishment  of 
the  peace.  They  followed  the  Minister  without  hesitation;  but 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  they  found  Napoleon  just 
about  to  start  with  his  procession  for  Notre  Dame.     Napoleon 
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gaye  them  the  word  of  command  to  attend  him,  and  not  one 
ventured  to  r^use. 

It  cannot  be  enppoBed  that  a  congregation  thus  got  togetfiei 
would  evince  in  its  bearing  a  very  devotional  spirit ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  members  of  the  Conseil  €P£tat  looked  ooM  and 
disdainful ;  the  military  inattentive  and  bored ;  Napoleon  wkmt 
was  equal  to  the  occasion*  '  Lnmobile,'  says  M.  Thiera,  *fe 
'  visage  s^vdre,  Tl^apolton  restait  calme,  grave  dans  Fald- 
'  tude  d'un  chef  d'emjnre  qui  fait  nn  grand  acte  de  tcHob^ 
*  et  qui  oonmiande  de  son  regard  la  soumission  &  tout  ie 
^  monde.' 

This  day  may  periiaps  be  called  the  finest  and  gicatoat  in 
his  eventfiil  history ;  and  if  ever  he  fek  die  charm  of  peaee 
and  contentment  in  his  stormy  existence,  he  felt  it  Ifas. 
He  was  never  more  amiable  than  at  the  great  £nner  wUek 
was  given  at  the  Tuileries  on  that  evening;  towaids  tke 
Cardinal  Legate  his  attenticm  was  singularly  CApieaaire  sud 
firiendly : — 

'  ^  Eh  bien ! "  he  said  to  him ;  <^  Toini  qu^  Rome  on  commeiiee  \ 
poQToir  se  tenir  snr  ses  jambes.  XJne  joam^B  comme  celle-d  at 
peot  pas  manquer  d'y  aider. . .  •  Yoos  avea  vu  avee  qudle  soleBBil^ 
a  kxk  faite  la  pnblieation  do  Conoordaty  soit  ii  l*C^lise  aoit  faon  4e 
r£glise :  il  anrait  kxk  impossible  de  faire  davantage  poor  ^alifitf 
UDe  religion  de  dominant^  h(Hinis  de  loi  donner  ce  n<Mn.'* ' 

Howevor,  the  joy  of  the  Legate  at  the  success  whadi  had 
attended  the  ceremony  of  the  puMioation  %A  the  Conooidal 
was  not  of  very  long  duration; , in  less  thanr  a  mqnth  we  fiad 
him  complaining  that  since  Easter  Sunday '  The  Ficst  Conaal 
'  rarely  spoke  to  him  about  anjrthing,'  and  that  he  wtas  tired  «f 
religious  discussion,  and  meant  to  send  an  envoy  to  Borne  to 
continue  all  further  negotiation  there. 

In  £Mt,  the  First  Consul  foresaw  that  the  same  diffioultio 
which  had  attended  the  nomination  and  induction  i£  tbe 
stitutional  bishops  would  recur  also  on  the  question  of 
reconciliation  of  the  inferior  cleigy  with  the  Chordi  <^ 
But  his  mind  was  made  up  on  this  matter  also;  and  he  was 
determined  that  Uie  constitutional  clergy  should  be  readmitted 
in  the  Church  on  subscription  to  a  formula  of  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  Concordat,  and  of  submission  to  dM 
bishops  in  each  diocese,  without  any  fonnal  leeantation  of 
error.  The  question  was  regarded  at  Bome  as  one  of  doflna, 
for  it  involved  the  whole  spiritual  supremacy  <^  the  P(^^  TIm 
dispute  upon  this  point  was  carried  to  such  a  pitdi  of  aeerUly, 
the  First  Consul  showed  such  irritation  at  what  he  temied 
mere  sopkisHquer-'  that  he  repeated  jigvn  wmA  wgun 
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L  threat,  to  which  he  had  often  recourse  during  his  negotia-' 
ions  with  the  Papacy — that  of  establishing  Protestantism  as 
lie  national  religion  of  France;  and  Caprara  was  at  one  time 
jiformed  that  he  might  denumd  his  passports. 

Nevertheless,  the  Legate,  after  being  stormed  at  bjr  the  First 
lIJooMul ;  after  beinff  implored,  and  censured,^and  threatened  by 
legotiators,  both  lay  and  clerical ;  after  having  received  a 
:>land,  solemn,  and  even  pathetic  visit  oTVaming  frcnn  M. 
le  Talleyrand  which  was  reserved  as  one  ^f  the  very  last 
3xpedients  to  be  brought  to  bear  on. the  difficulty^-^Caprara 
lid,  what  he  had  declared  it  was  impossible  to  do — he  made  a 
cK>mpromise  of  the  matter  of  dogma>  and  accepted  the  formula 
[>f  reconciliation  o£  the  First  Consul.  It  is  true  that  his 
wounded  conscience  extorted  from  him  bitter  cries  of  self- 
reproach  and  lamentation,  which  he  transmitted  by  letter  to 
Rome.  The  P(^  and  his  Secretary  of  State  groaned  likewise 
over  so  dreadful  a  violation  of  the  prescriptions  of  canonical 
law ;  nevertheless,  they  consented  to  recognise  the  compromise 
of  Caprara,  who  was  rewarded  at  this  time  with  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Milan ;  in  that  ci^pacity  the  Legate  swore  fidelity  to 
the' First  Consul,  and  became  thenceforward  a  more  impassioned 
advocate  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  than  of  the  interests  of  the 
Pojpe. 

The  publication  of  the  articles  organiques  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  Concordat — articles  which  regulated  the  internal 
economy  of  Church  worship  in  France,  and  which  contained 
clauses  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Gallioan  Church  in  the 
sense  of  the  four  famous  propositions  of  Bossuet-*«had  also  been 
a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  the  Court  of  Borne,  which  was< 
not  even  consulted  on  the  sulgect.  Nevarthelesd,  this  was 
the  honeymoon  of  the  relations  of  Napoleon  and  Pins  VIL, 
who  corresponded  with  each  other  in  person  on  affectionate 
terms.  The  First  Consul  had,  moreover,  testified  by  various 
spontaneous  a<^  of  kindness  his  desire  to  gratify  the  Pope*^ 
Thus,  without  solicitation  he  surrendered  Pesaro  and  Ancona ; 
obtiuined  from  the  Neapolitan  Court  the  restitution  of  the 
duohies  of  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo;  and  even  made  the 
Pope  a  present  df  two  brigs  of  war  for  the  protection  of  his 
coasts  against  Barbary  corsairs.  All  these  acts  may,  how- 
ever>  have  been  performed  with  a  view  to  put  the  Pope  in 
a  favourable  disposition  for  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to 
Paris,  which  Napoleon  now  meditated,  in  order  to  obtain  by 
the  presence  and  ministration  of  Piua  VIL  at  his  coronation^ 
the  highest  consecration  in  the  power  of  any  earthly  authority 
to  bestow  <m  the  contemplated  conversion  of  his  rule  in  France 
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into  an  Imperial  dynasty.  With  this  view  he  had  rejdaoed 
M.  Cacaulty  his  Minister  at  Rome,  by  his  uncle  the  Cardinal 
Fesch;  a  measure  in  itself  not  agreeable  to  the  Comt  of 
Kome,  since  the  frank  good  humour  and  urbanity  of  M. 
Cacault  had  won  for  him  the  good-will  and  afiection  of 
Pius  VII.  and  his  secretary,  and  were  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  pretentious  airs  and  meddling  humours  of  his  successor. 

Napoleon,  says  M.  de  Pradt,  always  considered  his  coro* 
nation  by  the  Pope  as  forming  one  of  his  chief  titles  to 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation ;  and  of  the  valne  set 
upon  it  even  by  his  adversaries,  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
tirade  written  from  St  Petersburg  against  the  Pope  on  this 
subject  by  that  great  apostle  of  Papal  infallibility  M.  de 
Maistre : — 

'  The  misdeeds  of  an  Alexander  Borgia  are  less  revolting  than 
this  hideous  apostasy  of  his  weak  successor.  I  lack  words  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  grief  which  this  projected  journey  of  the 
Pope  occasions  me.  If  he  really  intends  accomplishing  it,  I  siniplj 
wish  him  a  speedy  death.  ...  I  desire  with  aU  my  heart  thai  ^ 
wretched  pontiff  may  go  to  Saint  Domingo  and  consecrate  Dee- 
salines  .  .  .  All  that  one  can  now  desire  is  tiiat  he  may  ^id  bj 
degrading  himself  to  be  a  punchinello  of  no  authority.'  * 

The  main  facts  of  the  journey  of  the  Pope  to  Paris  are 
matters  of  ordinary  history,  and  the  negotiations  which  pie- 
ceded  his  visit  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  rtol&ce 
here.     There  never  was  any  serious  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope  or  the  Sacred  College  to  the  journey ;  yet,  as  mint 
inevitably  be  the  case  in  all  transactions  with  die  Holy  See, 
difficulties  did  not  fail,  on  consideration,  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  Pope  and  his  Council ;  so  that,  at  last,  Consalvi 
in  a  mSmoire  set  forth  no  less  than  sixteen  almost  irreme- 
diable obstacles  of  a  dogmatic  nature  respecting  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  Emperor,  and  other  matters  attending  the 
ceremony.     These,  however,  were  in  time  either  avoided  or 
overcome ;  and  the  Pope,  to  his  honour,  woidd  make  no  bargain 
affecting  his  temporalities,  but  conferred  a  favour,  almost  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  without  any  stipoh- 
tions ;  he  trusted  that  the  generosity  of  Napoleon  would  yield 
to  his  own  personal  influence,  and  that  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  would  be  benefited  by  his 
presence  in  Paris. 

Napoleon  never  responded  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Pope, 
anxious  as  he  had  been  to  obtain  his  presence.     To  avoid  the 

*  Correspondance  de  M.  de  Maistre,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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formality  of  the  first  interview,  the  new  Emperor  affected  to 
cneet  his  venerable  guest  by  accident  at  one  of  the  rendezvous 
dt^  chasse  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  surrounded  by  his 
f^igueurs  and  a  pack  of  hounds.  A  carriage  was  drawn  up  to 
oonvey  them  botli  to  the  Chateau,  but  Napoleon  had  not  the 
grace  to  offer  precedence  to  the  Pope,  and  the  two  potentates 
-took  their  places  simultaneously  at  the  opposite  doors.  These 
t.liing8  are  paltry  and  ridiculous ;  but  they  show  how  insincere 
Tvas  the  affected  deference  of  Napoleon  for  Pius  VII. ;  and  the 
^whole  residence  of  the  Pontiff  in  Paris  was  marked  by  a  series 
of  pett}*  tricks,  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  insults  and 
liiimiliations. 

The  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  in  May  1805,  marks  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  of  Napoleon  with  the  Papacy 
in  matters  of  a  spiritual  nature  alone ;  henceforward  temporal 
matters  were  destined  to  be  the  great  subject  of  debate  be- 
tween them.  And,  indeed,  it  was  impossible,  in  the  midst  of  the 
merciless,  all-absorbing  conflict  of  European  Powers  for  domi- 
nation, and  in  presence  of  the  colossal  schemes  of  empire  enter- 
tained by  Napoleon,  that  the  Papacy  should  not,  as  a  temporal 
Power,  become  sooner  or  later  involved  in  the  general  embroil- 
ment of  Europe. 

The  Pope  had  returned  to  the  capital  of  the  Holy  See  a 
good  deal  disabused  of  the  illusions  with  which  he  had  set  out 
on  his  journey.    He  had  trusted  much  to  the  effect  which  such 
a  manifest  exhibition  of  good-will,  and  of  a  desire  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  new  Emperor,  would  exercise  on  the  gene- 
rosity he  imagined  to  be  inseparable  from  a  great  mind ;  and 
this  the  more  since  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  taken  up  the 
role  of  protector  of  the  Church,  and  had  thrown  out  hints  to 
the  Legate  of  intentions  of  future  munificence.    But  Pius  VII. 
in  private  conversations,  of  which  no  record  remains,  had 
l>een  able  to  extract  no  definite  assurance  from  the  sovereign, 
to  the  foundation  of  whose  dynasty   he  had  given  all  the 
consecration  which  his  sacred  character  enabled  him  to  con- 
fer, either  on  the  subject  of  the  Legations  or  of  the  articles 
^arganiqueSf  or  any  of  the  questions  still  remaining  unsettled 
between  the  Courts  of  Paris  and    Rome.      The  only  real 
religious  satisfaction   which   resulted  from   his  journey   was 
the  complete  recantation  of  the  constitutional  bishops  couched 
in  terms  of  b"^"^'=«'^'»  veneration  for  himself   and  his  au- 
thoritv. 

Th  Idressed  to  the  Sacred  College,  on  the 

retur  however,  in  spite  of  all  secret  disap- 

poin  ve   and   even  affectionate   character. 
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^  At  Fontainebleau/  Baid  the  Pope>  ^  y^Q  embraced  mtii  our 
^  arms  this  prince  so  powerftil  and  so  full  of  affectkm  for  our^ 
'selvee;'  and  he  dwelt  with  satisfaction '<m  liie  political  and 
religious  benefits  he  had  drawn  or  anticipated  from  hiB  vint. 
The  intercourse  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  had  been  t£ 
a  o(Hdial  and  even  affectionate  character,  and  Ihe  correspond* 
ence  which  they  subsequently  maintained  showed  mamfest 
tokens  of  the  esteem  and  adnuration  engendered  by  pereonal 
acquaintance.  Such  sentiments  had  a  beneficial  ii^uence  on 
the  arrangement  of  a  second  Concordat  for  the  settlement  of 
Church  affairs  in  the  Cisalpine  kingdom.  But  unfortunately^ 
immediately  on  the  settlement  of  this  difficulty ,  a  question  aroee 
of  quite  a  personal  nature  with  Napoleon,  and  one  whidi  'put 
to  the  test  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  Pope  to  a  Tery 
painful  degree — the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of 
Jerome,  the  younger  brother  of  Napoleon/  with  Miss  Patter* 
son,  at  Baltimore.  This  was  the  first  episode  in  -the  stmgrfe 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Papacy,  and  its  influence  ^itbs  rat 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  duration.  By  the  rules  of  Frmck 
eivil  law  the  marriage  was  void,  since  it'  was  contracted  whe& 
Jerome  was  a  minor,  and  without  the  consent  of  his  mother. 
But  the  marriage  had  been  duly  solemnised,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore ;  and 
if  the  marriage  was  once  vaUd,  it  could  not,  as  is  well  knowa^ 
be  dissolved  by  divorce.  The  decision  of  the  Pope  -wbb  fliade 
known  to  Napoleon  in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand.  '  It 
'is  beyond  our  power,'  he  says  towards  its  conchzsion,  'to 
'  pronounce  a  judgment  of  nullity.  If  we  usurped  tm  antliority 
*  which  we  do  not  possess,  we  should  render  ourselves  xndpdble 
'of  an  abominable  abuse  before  the  tribunal  of  €k>d;  and 
'  your  Majesty  yourself,  in  his  justice,  would  blame  ua  fbr  pro* 
'  nouncing  a  sentence  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  our  consdenee 
*and  the  invariable  principles  of  the  Church.'  While  Ae 
letter  concludes  with  a  touching  assurance  of  affection,  its 
whole  tenor  and  length  testify  to  the  painful  care  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  the  Pope  had  examined  every  point 
in  the  case.  But  Napoleon  was  perhaps  the  last  person  in  die 
world  to  believe  in  such  conscientious  scruples ;  and  in  this 
matter,  which  is  a  pure  question  of  fact  and  canon  law,  he 
evinces  his  utter  insensibiUty  to  scruples  of  conscience  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dealings  with  the  Papacy. 
He  affected  to  believe  the  Pope's  unfavourable  verdict  was 
a  mere  trick  to  revenge  himself  for  not  having  recovered 
the  Legations.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost  indignation  against 
the  Pope ;  and  as  Miss  Patterson  was  a  Protestant,  to  dfi> 
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uounced  with,  real  ot  afiSdoted  indignation  the  protection  thus 
ajBPorded  by  the  Pope  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Never- 
ihelessy  h^i  Napoleon  looked  back  into  past  history,  he  would 
have  discovered  that  the  maintenance  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  marriage  contract  had  always  been  treated  by  the  Popes  as 
one  of  their  most  sacred  duties,  and  that  in  this  cause  they  had 
defied  the  might  of  emperors  and  kings  as  terrible  as  his  own. 
So  when  the^violent  words  of  the  Emperor  were  reported  to  the 
Pope,  he  merely  bowed  his  head,  and  said,  '  his  duty .  was 
^  clear,  and  that  by  the  help  of  God  he  would  not  be  found 
^  wanting.' 

One  of  the  least  satisfactory  chapters  in  M.  d'Haussonville's 
volumea  is  that  on  the  occupation  of  Ancona  in  1805.     He 
has  not  one  word  of  excuse,  not  the  slightest  phrase  of  pallia- 
tion, for  this  military  measure  of  Napoleon ;  and  yet,  though 
it  may  not  be  justified,  it  may  to  some  extent  be  explained.^ 
Anoona  was  one  of  those  impcMiant  strategic  positions  m  Cen- 
tral Italy  which  had  again  and  again  been  occupied  by  foreign 
Powers,  with  far  less  excuse  than  can  be  brought  forward  m 
favour  of  Napoleon.     It  had  but  very  lately  been  in  possession 
of  the  French,  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Pope  by  Napoleon 
himself  without  any  conditions — a  piece  of  generosity  on  his  part 
which  receives  very  sinall  notice  at  the  hands  of  M.  d'Hausson- 
ville.    But  although  he  made  no  conditions,  he  urged  the  Court 
ef  Some,  both  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  and  afterwards,  to  put 
the  place  in  a  good  state  of  military  defence ;  and  this  he  had  a 
ri^t  to  do,  for  if  the  Pope  intended  to  remain  neutral  in  the  tre- 
mendous conflict  which  ensued  in  Europe  on  the  rupture  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  was  not  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  international  law  in  recommending  the  Pope  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  to  make  his  neutrality  respected.     The  neutrality 
of  the  Pope  was  an  immense  obstacle  to  Napoleon's  strate- 
gical schemes  in  Italy.  His  army  of  observation  under  Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr  in  Southern  Italy,  and  his  armv  under  Mass^na  in 
the  North,  were  cut  asunder  by  this  block  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Pope's  Government, 
formed  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  emissaries  of  his  enemies, 
where  all  the  hostile  courts  were  represented  by  ministers,  who 
found  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their  Governments  with  in- 
formation about  every  movement  of  French  troops  in  the  whole 
lei      *     "    Se  Italian  peninsula.     That  so  scientific,  imperious, 
as  ;  a  strategist  as  Napoleon  sheuld  have  chafed  vehe- 

e  existence  of  such  an  obstacle  was  inevitable ;  but 
yet  prepared  to  suppress  it. 
1  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  im 
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«WB6e  conflicts,  not  only  of  Ids  own  career,  bat  of  all  histery. 
The  two  years  preceding  and  the  diree  years  sobsequent  to 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  formed  together  the  most  brillunt  and 
the  least  reprdi^isiUe  portion  of  his  domination.  It  is  ini- 
possible  for  his  most  systematic  detractor  to  refuse  admiration 
to  the  wonderful  promptitude  with  which  he  abandonfid  Ub 
scheme  for  the  inTamon  of  England  after  the  revise  of 
Trafalgar,  conceived  at  once  an  immense  scheme  of  Enropean 
conquest,  and  carried  it  immediately  into  execatioa.  M. 
d'Haussonyille  is  evidently  writing  fi:om  perscmal  aonroes  ef 
information  when  he  speaks  of  the  astonidmient  and  adodEa- 
tion  which  M.  Daru,  the  Emperor's'  secretary,  always  eTineed 
when  he  called  to  mind  the  manner  in  whidi  Napoleon  received 
the  &tal  news  of  the  destruction  of  lus  fleet  at  Trm£a%ar. 
Daru  was  called  to  his  side  inunediately  on  the  recq>tk>n  of  the 
news  of  Nelson's  last  victory.  The  Emperor  exhausted  at  first 
a  whole  vocabulary  of  furious  invective  and  satire  on  the  i 
competency  of  the  unfortunate  YiUeneuve ;  he  then  grew 
ordered  his  secretary  to  be  seated  and  to  prepare  to  wrke. 
Napoleon,  then  dismissing  Trafalgar,  Villeneuve,  and  the  camp 
of  Boidogne  from  his  Noughts,  dictated  at  once  and  almost 
without  a  stop  the  plan  (^  a  new  campaign.  The  army  which 
had  so  long  been  seated  in  sight  of  the  English  coast  was  to  be 
transported  mysteriously  and  rapdly  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
Germany.  The  orders  he  gave  for  this  purpose  in  detail  pn>- 
vided  for  every  necessity,  foresaw  every  diflSculty,  and  covered 
the  whole  line  of  march.  The  numb^  of  days  of  each  corps 
on  the  road,  its  destination,  and  its  very  place  on  the  fidd  of 
battle  on  the  other  side  of  Europe,  were  all  calculated  and 
specified  to  the  last  degree  of  precision ;  and  never  was  the 
genius  of  great  military  operations  more  strikingly  active  in  the 
Emperor  tnan  on  this  occasion. 

He  left  Paris  for  his  army  in  September  1805.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  had  more  than  realised  the  wpalling  threats  mpimH 
Austria  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  own  Omseil  &£lat 
before  his  departure,  by  reducing  Mack  to  capitulate  at  Uhn; 
the  news  of  that  event  reached  the  Vatican  on  the  13th  of 
November;  on  which  very  day  the  Pope  thought  fit  to  re- 
monstrate, by  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  himsdf, 
against  the  occupation  of  Ancona.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
M.  d'Haussonville,  both  the  date  of  the  letter  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  terms  in  whidi  it  was  couched,  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
singularly  ill-chosen.  The  campaign  in  Germany  was  not  con- 
cluded by  the  capitulation  of  Ulm ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor*  be'-       '  holly  absorbed  in  the  stupendous  stra- 
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tegical  movements  whioh  preceded  the  battle  of  Austerlitz — 
a  querulous  letter  of  the  i^ope  about  so  comparatively  small 
a  matter  as  the  occupation  of  Ancona  at  that  time  was  not 
calculated  to  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  M. 
d'Haussonville,  with  that  fine  turn  of  language  of  which  he 
makes  such  el^ant  and  telling  use  throughout  these  volumes^ 
declares  that  in  the  Pope's  letter  *  on  sentait  le  ton  plaintif  de 
^  la  tendresse  bless^e  plutdt  que  I'aigre  accent  d'une  mena9ante 
'  r^rimination.'  On  this  point  the  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
self, by  an  extract.  The  Pope  begins  by  avowing  that  the 
occupation  has  caused  him  both  surprise  and  grief,  and  says 
subsequently : — 

*  We  had  especial  motives  for  believing  that  the  sentiments  of 
friendship  which  your  Majesty  professed  towards  us  would  have 
preserved  us  from  so  cruel  an  a£Front.  We  perceive  that  we  are 
mistaken.  We  then  tell  you  frankly,  that  since  our  return  from 
Paris  we  have  experienced  nothing  but  painful  and  unpleasant 
treatment  {amertumes  et  deplaisirs)  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
personal  acquaintance  which  we  made  with  your  Majesty,  and  our 
inTariable  bearing  towards  you,  seemed  to  promise  us  a  totally  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct.  In  a  word,  we  do  not  find  in  your  Majesty 
that  return  of  feeling  which  we  bclieTed  we  had  a  right  to  expect  of 
your  justice.* 

The  Pope  then  demands  the  evacuation  of  Ancona,  and  de- 
clares, not  in  precise  words,  but  in  immistakable  fashion,  that, 
in  case  of  refusal.  Cardinal  Fesch  must  be  recalled. 

We  imagine  a  more  impolitic  letter  was  never  penned  by 
one  head  of  a  Government  writing  directly  to  another.  For 
a  Sovereign  with  his  own  hand  to  threaten  to  demand  the 
recall  of  an  ambassador,  takes  the  proceeding  altogether  out  of 
the  province  of  diplomacy,  and  gives  it  the  character  of  an  act 
of  personal  defiance  and  resentment. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Pope,  who  had  perhaps  written  this 
injudicious  letter  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Powers  hostile  to 
France,  the  state  of  Europe  had  changed  before  it  reached  its 
destination,  and  Napoleon  did  not  condescend  to  answer  it 
until  the  7tli  of  January,  1806,  after  three  months  of  such 
triumphant  success  as  had  made  him  the  virtual  master  of 
Europe,  and  placed  kings  and  emperors  as  suppliants  at  his 
feet  He  had  in  fact  fulfilled  his  threat  of  dismembering 
Austria ;  he  had  punished  Prussia  for  a  suspicious  neutrality, 
by  forcing  her  to  invade  Hanover  and  break  with  England  ; 
he  conferred  royal  rank  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  he  had 
punished  the  perfidy  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  by  declaring 
that  the  ^  House  of  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign  at  Naples ; ' 
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he  had  bestowed  Ihe  Grown  of  Naples  on  his  brother  Josepb^ 
the  Crown  of  Hi^and  on  his  brother  Louis ;  he  had  married 
his  adopted  son,  Eugene  Beauhanuns,  Yio&toj  of  Ital^r,  te 
a  Princess  of  Bavaria ;  and  he  was  making  allumces  for  other 
members  of  his  own  and  Josephine's  family  with  otlier  n^al 
houses  of  Europe.  Such  a  rapid  burst  of  victory  and  glory, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world,  exalted  the  wUe 
French  nation  to  the  wildest  piteh  of  enthusiasm  and  admi- 
ration. FrcHn  the  Senate  and  Corps  L^gislatif,  down  to  the 
humblest  municipal  council,  every  public  body  voted  ad^ 
dresses,  which  filled  the  ^  Moniteur '  day  after  day  wilii  iliap- 
sodical  panegyrics  of  the  author  of  this  astounding  £Nt«aie. 
The  Church — Napoleon's  own  creation — swelled  the  di^Mson 
of  this  umversal  song  of  rapture:  from  the  sta1;ely  catkedrab 
of  France,  and  the  humblest  village^  choirs,  resounded  hymns  of 
adoration  in  honour  of  this  new  David,  the  Chreat  Cyrva,  the 
Pepin,  and  the  Charlemagne  of  his  time. 

While  this  universal  symphony  of  laudation  salirted  hira 
on  all  sides,  there  was  but  one  discordant  note,  and  thai 
came  from  tibe  querulous  reproaches  of  the  Pontiff  of  Rome. 
Other  events,  too,  had  happened  at  Rome  whioh  gave  him 
disagreeable  reflections,  and  exasperated  him  amid  all  the 
pride  and  triumph  of  success ;  for  Napoleon,  like  too  many  of 
the  sons  of  genius,  in  the  very  plenitude  of  universal  adaii- 
ration,  might  be  stung  to  fury  by  a  dissentient  voice  however 
insignificant*  At  Borne,  the  miscellaneous  society,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  emissaries  of  his  enemies,  h»d,  at 
certain  moments,  doubtod  of  his  success ;  a  flush  of  joy  paseed 
over  many  faces,  and  congratulations  were  exchanged  at  tfie 
prospect  of  a  reverse  of  his  glory.  He  knew  all  this^  and  ne 
doubt  his  informants  exaggerated  all  such  manifeslatioiis  in 
their  reports ;  for  Kome  was  full  of  Napoleon's  spies  and  agents 
of  police,  kept  there  to  give  him  secret  intelligence  of  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  sojourners  in  the  Holy  City.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  then  that  Napoleon  wrote  an  angry  reply  to 
Pius  VII. 

<  Very  Holy  Father,*  he  wrote  on  the  7th  of  January,  1806,  *I 
received  a  letter  from  your  Holiness  of  the  date  of  Uie  13th  «f 
Nbvember.  I  could  not  but  be  very  strongly  afieoted  by  the  fact) 
that  when  all  the  Powers  in  the  pay  of  England  were  engaged  in  a 
coalition  to  make  unjust  war  against  me,  your  Holiness  has  kat 
an  ear  to  evil  counsels,  and  has  written  nie  a  letter  in  terms  so 
little  considered.  Your  Holiness  is  at  liberty  to  keep  my  minister 
or  to  dismiss  him.  The  occupation  of  Ancona  is  an  immediate  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  bad  organisation  of  the  military  force 
of  the  Holy  See.     Your  Holiness  had  an  interest  to  know  that  this 
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fortress  was-  in  mj  hands  rather  than  in  ^ose  of  tiie  EngHsh  and 
the  Turks.' 

He  then  repKes  to  the  reproaches  of  the  Pope  about  fhe 

*  painfiil  and  unpleasant  treatment,'  the  amertumes  et  deplaisirs, 
to  which  he  had  been  subject,  and  continues — 

*  J.  have  considered  myself  as  the  protector  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
in  this  title  I  have  occupied  Ancona.  I  have  considered  myself, 
like  my  predecessors  of  the  second  and  the  third  race,  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Church.  I  will  protect  constantly  the  Holy  See,  in  spite  of 
the  wrong  measures,  the  ingratitude,  and  the  evil  dispositions  of 
men  who  have  unmasked  themselves  during  the  last  tluree  months. 
They  beUeved  aie  not.  I  repeat  it,  if  your  Holiness  wishes  to  send 
away  my  minister,  you  are  free  to  do  so,  as  yoa  are  free  to.  receive 
in  preference  the  English  and  the  Chalijf  of  Constantinople*  Grod  is 
judge  who  of  reigning  princes  has  done  most  for  religion.'  * 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Fesch, 
which  was  to  be  shown  to  the  Vatican,  couched  in  terms  of 
menace  and  even  of  insult ;  one  of  the  phrases  being,  ^  Puisque 

*  ces  imbeciles  ne  teouvent  pas  d'inconv^nient  &  ce  qu'un  pro* 
^  testant  puisse  occnp«r  le  trdne  de  France,  je  leur  enverrai 
^  un  ambassad^ir  proiestant.' 

To  these  menaces  the  Pope  replied  in  a  letter  dated 
29th  of  January,  1806,  which  evinces  a^ain  a  still  greater 
Ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  the  nature  of 
men  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  power,  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  He  conmiences  it,  it  is  true,  in  terms  of 
explanation  and  expostulation  of  a  soothing  character ;  he  en- 
deavours in  the  gentiest  fashion  to  show  that  the  suspicions 
and  reproaches  of  Napoleon  are  imdeserved.  Yet  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  merely  demanding  the  evacuation  of  Anoona, 
but  proceeds,  in  all  simplicity  of  heart,  to  ask  for  the  restitution 
of  the  L^ations. 

The  reply  of  Napoleon  to  this  oonununication  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  series  of  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  Pope.  It  is  the  last  in  which  he  addresses 
the  Pope  with  any  remains  of  the  cordiality  which  formerly 
existed  between  them ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  first  in  which 
he  clearly  indicates  the  sort  of  bargain  he  proposed  to  establish 
between  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  himself,  as  the  head  of 
the  new  Carlovingian  Empire  which  he  meditated  establishing 
in  Europe.  His  plan,  however,  of  an  alliance  with  the  Papacy 
had  not  yet  reached  that  enormous  height  of  arrogant  ambition 
^diich  was  its  final  phase,  and  of  which  he  has  lefl  an  outline 

*  Correspondance  de  I'Empereur  Napoleon  I,  voL  xi.  p.  527. 
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for  posterity  in  the  astounding  language  dictated  to  Las  Cues 
at  St.  Helena: — 

*  I  share  in  all  the  pain  of  jour  Holiness,  and  conceiye  that 
you  find  yourself  in  difficulties.  Your  Holiness  can  avoid  all  by 
walking  in  a  straight  path,  and  avoiding  the  labyrinth  of  politics 
and  deference  for  Powers  which,  considered  religiously,  are  heretieil 
and  not  of  the  Church,  and  considered  politically,  are  at  a  dk- 
tance  from  your  States,  incapable  of  affording  protection,  and  onlj 
able  to  do  you  injury.  All  Italy  shall  be  subjected  to  my  law.  I  will 
not  touch  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  .  •  .  But  our  c(»di« 
tions  must  be  that  your  Holiness  shall  have  the  same  regard  farm 
in  temporal  affairs  as  I  have  for  you  in  spiritual,  and  that  joa 
cease  to  confer  useless  acts  of  favour  on  the  heretical  enemies  of  llie 
Church,  and  on  persons  who  can  do  it  no  benefit  Your  HoUmets  is 
sovereign  at  Rome,  but  lam  its  emperor.  All  my  enemies  MM$t  he 
its  enemies  Uhewise.  It  is  not  then  proper  that  any  agent  of  ^ 
King  of  Sardinia,  any  English,  Russians,  or  Swedes,  should  reside  tt 
Rome  or  in  your  States,  nor  that  any  vessels  belonging  to  theae 
Powers  enter  your  harbours.  As  chief  of  our  religion  I  shall  always 
have  for  your  Holiness  the  filial  deference  which  I  have  shows  to 
yon  in  all  circumstances ;  but  I  am  accountable  to  God,  who  h& 
thought  fit  to  make  use  of  my  arm  to  establish  religion  ;  and  can  I 
allow  religion  to  be  compromised  by  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  ? ' 

The  Emperor  then  complains  of  delay  in  forwarding  the 
necessary  Bulls  for  the  induction  of  the  Italian  bishops ;  and 
continues — 

'  I  know  your  Holiness  has  good  intentions,  but  you  are  >nr* 
rounded  by  men  who  have  none,  and  who,  instead  of  labouring  «t 
these  critical  moments  to  remedy  evils,  only  labour  to  increase 
them.  .  .  . 

'  Those  who  speak  any  other  language  to  your  Holiness  deceive 
you,  and  are  your  enemies.'  * 

The  Emperor  was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  retain  the 
Legations,  and  replied  to  the  Pope's  demand  for  their  restora- 
tion by  himself  making  a  fresh  demand,  which  was  a  new 
aggression  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Cardinal 
Fesch  was  instructed  to  require  expressly  from  the  Papal 
Government — first,  the  expulsion  of  all  English,  Russians, 
and  Sardinians  from  Rome  and  the  Roman  States ;  secondly* 
the  interdiction  of  the  Papal  harbours  to  the  ships  of  these 
Powers ;  and  adds — 

*  Dites-lui  que  j'ai  les  yeux  ouverts,  que  je  ne  suis  tromp^  qu*antant 
que  le  veux  bien,  que  jo  suis  Charlemagne,  T^pfo  de  I'Eglise,  ieur 

*  Correspondance  de  TEmpereur  Napoleon  I,  vol.  xii.  p.  3& 
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ampereur,  que  je  dois  Stre  traite  de  meme,  qo'ils  ne  doivent  pas 
iavoir  s'il  j  a  un  empire  de  Russie.  Je  fais  connaitre  au  pape  mes 
intentions  en  peu  de  mots.  <S^t7  fCy  adhere  pas^je  le  rednirai  a  la 
rneme  condition  gu*il  avail  avant  Charlemagne* 

Cardinal  Fesch  was  made  personally  responsible  for  the  suo 
cess  of  these  new  demands,  which  were  accompanied,  as  we 
see,  by  a  new  tiieory,  now  put  forward  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  Emperor,  as  the  heir  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  preroga- 
tives as  the  supposed  donor  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter,  claimed 
to  reduce  the  Holy  See  to  a  state  of  vassalage  under  the 
[Empire. 

Unfortunately  the  Court  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  clergy  dependent  on  Napoleon,  had  placed  these 
dangerous  Carlovmgian  weapons  in  his  hands.  The  title  of 
Protector  of  the  Catholic  Religion  had  been  applied  to  sati- 
ety to  the  chief  author  of  the  Concordat,  and  the  memories  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  had  been  evoked  without  limit  to  pay 
homage  to  him ;  though  little,  perhaps,  did  those  who  applied 
such  language  imagine  at  the  time  that  their  comparisons 
would  ever  bear  more  than  a  faint  similitude  to  the  reality. 
In  time — according  to  the  usual  rate  of  progress  of  the  political 
schemes  of  Napoleon — this  one  pretension,  founded  on  Carlo- 
vingian  traditions,  absorbed  all  his  other  pretensions,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  and  Russians  from  the  Roman  States, 
and  the  closing  of  the  Roman  ports  to  their  vessels,  sank  into 
secondary  importance. 

The  letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Pope  was  dated  the  22nd  of 
February,  1806.  Cardinal  Fesch  acted  immediately  upon  his 
instructions,  and  presented  his  note  to  Consalvi  on  the  2nd 
of  March.  Consalvi  advised  the  Pope  not  to  reply  to  the  letter 
of  Napoleon  without  taking  the  advice  of  the  Sacred  College, 
which  was  convoked  for  the  6th  of  March,  imder  a  pledge  of 
strict  secrecy;  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  and  all  the  papers 
relative  to  the  negotiations  were  laid  before  it.  No  vote  was 
taken  at  this  congregation,  but  at  a  second,  which  was  held 
forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  during  which  time  tiie  ambassador 
of  France  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  using  his  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College.  At  this  second 
meeting  the  Cardinals  assembled  to  the  number  of  thirty.  One 
vote  alone  was  favourable  to  the  demands  of  the  Emperor,  that 
of  the  French  Cardinal  de  Bayanne ;  all  the  others  declared 
that  it  was  necessary  to  guarantee  at  any  price  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Holy  See,  because  it  was  too  intimately  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  religion  ('  troppo  strettamente  eommessa  al 
*  bene  della  religione'),  and  advised  that  an  answer  ^  should  be 
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^  returned  without  equivocation  aiid  with  the  greatest  pred- 
^  Bion.'  The  Pope  gave  his  opiiucm  the  last,  in  l£e  same  scBse; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  by  unanimous  consent  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  reply  to  Napoleon,  whidiy  howerer, 
evidently  bears  traces  of  the  Imnd  of  Pius  VIL 

This  reply  was  of  great  length, — a  very  able  State  ptper, 
drawn  up  with  moderation  and  reason,  and  with  much  dignitj 
of  tone.  The  Pope  declared  that  the  demands  of  Ni^daoo 
could  not  be  acceded  to  by  the  Holy  See  without  violatmg  ki 
obligations  in  its  double  capacity  as  a  spiritual  and  temponi 
Power;  that  the  expulsion  from  the  otates  of  the  Ckmd) 
of  the  Russians,  English,  Swedes,  and  Sardinians,  and  tk 
closing  of  all  Soman  ports  to  these  nations,  would  necea- 
sarily  place  the  Holy  See  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  tbe&e 
Powers ;  that  the  Vicar  of  the  Gospel  of  Chiist  was,  by  tk 
very  character  of  his  divine  office,  bound  to  remain  at  pe^e 
both  with  Catholics  and  heretics,  except  in  case  of  hatiak 
aggression  and  of  the  imminent  peril  of  religion;  that  if 
any  of  his  predecessors  had,  by  human  weakness,  departed 
from  such  maxims,  their  conduct  was  no  example  for  him* 
The  Pope  showed,  moreover,  that  hostilities  between  tbefiolj 
See  and  the  heretic  Powers  named  by  Napoleon  involTod 
necessarily  a  rupture  of  the  c(nmnunications  incessantly  cmiA 
on  between  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  CatholioB 
living  under  the  protection  of  their  respective  Governments 
^  Are  we,'  asked  Pius  VII.,  with  anguish,  ^  to  abandon  the 
^  spiritual  charge  of  so  many  of  the  Faith,  when  the  Gkwpd 
^  has  prescribed  to  us  to  use  every  diligence  for  the  gain  of  > 
^  single  soul?  Millions  of  our  Faith  are  spread  throoj^  tbe 
'  Russian  Empire ;  millions  upon  millions  in  the  r^ons  nttkr 

*  the  sway  of  England,  who  eiyoy  the  free  exercise  of  tber 
^  religion  and  are  protected  under  both  Gt>vemments.  Witt 
'  incalculable  evils  may  not  arise  for  reli^on  and  Catholicism  if 

*  we  place  ourselves  in  open  rupture  with  the  Powers  who  pro* 

*  tect  them,  without  a  show  of  justice  1 — evils  for  which  we  must 
^  accuse  ourselves,  and  render  an  account  before  the  tnbuDal<B 
^  God.'  After  next  explaining  to  what  causes  must  be  attri^ 
buted  the  delays  of  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastic  difficultitf  is 
Germany,  the  Pope  proceeds,  with  dignity  and  firmnes,  to 
address  Napoleon  on  the  subject  of  his  Carlovingian  theoiy,  ^d 
then  sets  forth  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Holy  See  wiU 
respect  to  the  Imperial  power.  After  recognising  with  ffflrroar 
the  benefits  which  religion  had  derived  from  the  protectioD  d 
the  Emperor,  after  appealing  earnestly  to  his  wisdcHU  aqd  lus 
prudence,  after  pathetically  reminding  die  Emperor  tlui^  ^ 
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tkid  hoar  of  anguish  for  the  Holy  See,  not  a  year  has  yet 
eli^)Bed  since  the  Pontifical  visit  to  Paris,  the  Pope  concludes 
by  giving  him  his  paternal  benediction* 

Napoleon  received  the  Pope's  letter  with  either  real  or 
feigned  indignation,  and  decliured,  through  M.  de  Talleyrand^ 
that  he  would  no  longer  correspond  personally  with  the  Holy 
Father.  He  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  resistance  of  the  Pope  to 
his  demands  upon  Consalvi ;  and  the  manifestation  of  his  ill-will 
and  that  of  Cardinal  Fesch  towards  that  minist^  became  now 
80  flagrant  that  the  Cardinal  shortly  afterwards  resimed  his 
office,  though  with  little  hope  that  this  sacrifice  would  induce 
Napoleon  to  modify  his  aggressive  policy  or  diminish  the  im- 
penousness  of  his  demands. 

,  The  retirement  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  preceded,  however, 
by  events  which  require  a  passing  notice,  in  order  to  under^ 
stand  the  increasing  intensity  of  tne  discord  between  the  Eqh 
poror  and  the  Court  of  Home.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  had 
made  various  efforts  on  his  personal  authority  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  without  success.  One  of  these 
was  by  procuring  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jackson  firom  Rome, 
who  had  been  frequently  signalised  by  the  Emperor  as 
one  of  a  batch  of  hostile  intriguers  protected  by  the  Holy 
See.  Mr.  Jackson  was  an  English  diplomatist  of  inoffensive 
character,  formerly  minister  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  who  had 
followed  the  ex-Eang  of  Sardinia  into  exile  at  Home ;  and  on 
being  informed  by  Consalvi,  with  every  expression  of  respect, 
that  hiis  presence  was  a  dang^  to  the  Roman  Government,  he 
proposed  spontaneously  to  withdraw.  But  the  irritation  of 
the  Emperor  was  now  so  intense  that  he  never  deigned  to  take 
notice  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jackson  at  all.*  And,  more- 
over, at  this  critical  moment,  the  Court  of  Rome,  with  that 
incurable  infatuation  in  temporal  matters  for  which  it  has  ever 
been  distinguished,  put  fortn  another  pretension  wliich  stung 


*  Napoleon,  nevertheless,  in  1810,  in  his  Expose  des  motifs  du 
s^natus-consulte  sur  la  reunion  des  Utats  romains  d  Fempire, 
17  fevrier  1810,  pot  forward  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jackson  at  Rome 
among  the  first  in  his  list  of  grievances  against  the  Holy  See. 

^  Soit  aveuglement  soit  obstination  ...  la  cour  de  Rome  alia  plus 
loin  encore.  Un  ministre  anglais,  la  honte  de  son  pays,  avait 
trouve  un  asile  a  Rome,  Lk  il  ourdissait  des  complots,  salariait  des 
brigands  et  payait  des  assnssinats,  et  Rome  protqgeait  le  traitre  et 
aes  agents,  et  Rome  laissait  empoisonner  son  cabinet  de  lear  souffle 
cormpteur,  et  Rome  trahissait  en  les  alterant  les  secrets  de  la  cor- 
respondance  de  son  auguste  alH^  et  Rome  ^tait  devenue  on  theatre 
de  diffamation,  un  atelier  de  libelles,  et  on  asile  de  brigandage.' 
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Napoleon  afresh,  by  renewing  its  ever-contested  cbdms  to 
the  suzerainty  of  Naples.  Upon  this  the  fury  of  Napdeoa 
exploded  at  once.  '  Que  yeut  la  secr^tairerie  d'£tat  de 
^  Rome  ?  quel  esprit  de  vertigo  s'est  done  empar^  d'elle?' 
he  exclaims  in  a  note  for  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Talleyraod. 
He  ordered  at  once  the  occupation  of  Civita  Vecchia,  aod 
seized  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  wludi  lie 
bestowed  on  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Marshal  Bemadotte. 

Napoleon  now,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  remove  his  tmde 
Cardinal  Fesch  from  the  reach  of  daily  insult  at  Borne,  it- 
placed  him  by  a  M.  Alquier,  who  had  formerly  been  Miiuster 
at  the  Court  of  Naples.  Afler  the  retreat  of  Consalvi,  the  Pope, 
as  though  to  prove  that  his  line  of  policy  was  not  prompted  by 
his  ministers — that  he  was  no  laere  fantoccino,  to  use  his  cm 
expression — chose,  as  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  oldest  aod 
least  prominent  of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  CoUege,  tike 
Cardinal  Casoni.  The  replies  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  ImpernI 
demands  continued  still  to  be  of  the  same  tenor  as  during  tk 
secretaryship  of  Consalvi.  But  M.  Alquier,  who  had  sa^ 
ceeded  Carmnal  Fesch  as  French  ambassador,  discharged  the 
difficult  duties  of  his  post  in  a  manner  more  grateful  to  tie 
Papal  Court  than  his  predecessor,  in  a  manner  which  recalled 
the  eood  offices  of  M.  Cacault,  and  he  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  ulusions  of  the  Emperor  that  the  Pope  was  himself  incapabk 
of  firm  and  independent  action. 

*  There  is  a  strange  mistake,'  hq  wrote,  ^  about  the  character  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  if  it  is  believed  that  his  apparent  flexibOitj 
yields  to  all  the  movements  people  wish  to  impose  upon  him. . .  • 
The  Pope  is  of  a  gentle  character,  but  very  irritable,  and  csfMible  of 
exhibiting  a  firmness  proof  against  everyUiing.  It  is  an  andemable 
fact  that  he  would  see  without  satisfaction  his  resistance  produce 
political  changes  which  he  would  call  persecution.  Like  aD  the 
Ultramontanists,  he  thinks  that  the  woes  of  the  Churchy  to  use  their 
own  expression,  would  bring  about  more  prosperous  times  ;tsd 
already  they  say  openly,  "  If  the  Emperor  overthrows  us,  his  suc- 
"  cesser  will  re-establbh  us." '    (Vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

But  the  counsels  of  M.  Alquier  were  lost  upon  NapolecO' 
He  was  determined  not  to  believe  that  the  Pope  would  be  Ie» 
submissive  to  his  dictation  than  he  found  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  This  wedge  of  neutral  territory 
in  the  heart  of  Italy  interfered  with  his  domination,  and  be 
was  determined  to  be  as  completely  master  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy  as  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  from  these  two  countries — the  weakest  and  the  most  retro- 
grade among  the  nations  of  Europe — ^he  encountered  mo^ 
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invincible  opposition  to  his  usurpations  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Nevertheless,  he  was  irritatea  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  at  the  unexpected  manifestation  of  the  inde* 
pendent  spirit  of  Pius  VII.  *  La  cour  de  Borne  est  tout  hjait 
*  devenue  folic  P  he  wrote  on  June  22,  1806;  and  on  July  1, 
according  to  his  usual  custom  of  scolding  ambassadors  when 
angnr  with  the  Gh)vemment8  they  represented,  he  assailed  the 
Oarmnal  Legate  at  Saint  Cloud,  before  his  assembled  ministers 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  with  a  torrent  of  fierce  invective 
which  lasted  an  hour : — 

*  **  Scrives,"  he  cried  before  the  astonished  assembly,  **  ^crivez  ^ 
Rome  que  je  Buis  r^solu  ^  empecher  les  Anglais  de  faire  une  diver- 
sion et  de  couper  la  communication  entre  mes  troupes  du  royaume 
d*Italie  et  celles  qui  sont  dans  le  royaume  de  Naples.  £crivez  que 
je  demande  k  Sa  Saintet^  une  declaration  sans  ambiguity  et  sans 
r^rve,  portant,  que  pendant  la  pr&ente  guerre  et  toute  autre  guerre 
ik  venir,  tous  les  ports  des  fitats  pontificaux  seront  ferm^  E  tons 
b4timents  anglais,  soit  de  guerre,  soit  de  commerce.  !E!crivez  cela 
au  pape ;  &;rivez  tout  de  suite,  parceque  si  dans  le  d^lai  le  plus 
court  je  ne  re9ois  pas  la  declaration  con^ue  dans  les  termes  que  je 
demande,  je  feral  occuper  tout  le  reste  de  TEtat  pontifical,  je  ferai 
apposer  les  aigles  sur  les  portes  de  chacune  de  ses  villes,  de  cbacun 
de  ses  domaines,  et  je  partagerai  la  totality  des  provinces  poss^d^es 
par  le  pape — comme  j'ai  fait  pour  B^n^vento  et  Ponte-Corvo  en 
autant  de  duch&  et  de  principaut^,  que  je  conf<Srerai  k  qui  me 
plaise.  Si  le  pape  persiste  dans  son  refus,  j'^tablirai  un  s^nat  ^ 
Home,  et  quand  une  fois  Rome  et  l^Stat  ^pontifical  seront  dans  mes 
mains,  ils  n'en  sortiront  jamais  plus.  Ecrivez  bien  tout  cela,  ne 
cachez  rien  ;  je  verrai  bien  par  la  r^ponse  du  pape  si  vous  avez  tout 
dit"' 

The  Cardinal  Caprara,  who  was  entirely,  as  we  have  said, 
won  over  to  the  Imperial  policy,  entreated  the  Pope  to  re- 
flect seriously  upon  the  nature  of  this  threat,  and  Mt  Alquier 
at  Rome  was  almost  simultaneously  instructed  to  deliver  to 
Pius  VII.  himself  a  similar  ultimatum ;  while  secret  commands 
were  sent  to  the  French  military  authorities  at  Ancona  and 
Civita  Vecchia  to  take  possession  of  the  Papal  revenues,  and 
to  incorporate  the  Pontifical  troops  with  the  French  army — 
conmiands  which  were  carried  out  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
accompanied  with  the  imprisonment  of  Monsi^ore  Negretta, 
the  Papal  Governor  of  Civita  Vecchia,  for  resistance  to  their 
execution*  Napoleon  well  knew  the  extreme  penury  of  the 
Papal  treasury,  brought  about  as  well  by  the  sequestration  of 
the  L^ations,  as  by  the  large  advances  and  requisitions  im- 
posed upon  the  Roman  States  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
French  troops,  either  in  passage  or  quartered  in  the  territory, 
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and  he  trusted  that  financiid  dktresa  "would  c<M)f>erat6  witir  hii 
other  measures '  in  overooming  -what  he  termed  Tab$tmiadtm 
msensie  du  pape,  a&d  the  mi^rahle  point  ithofmeur  which  Pius 
yil.  peridsted  in  maintaining.  •      < 

The  reply  of  the  Pope  to  this  last  arbitrary  sommom  of 
Napoleon  was  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  addressed  to 
the  Cardinal  Caprara^  but  evidently  intended  to  be  submitted 
to  Napoleon  himself.  It  was  in  the  niiture  of  an  ap;^  ui 
remonstrance,  accompanied  by  a  direct  refusal ;  and  conduded 
with  the  asseveration— 

^  Our  part  is  irrevooably  chosen :  nothing  can  change  it^  oeidur 
menaces  nor  the  execution  of  these  menaces.  •  .  . 

^  Such  are  our  sentiments  which  you  can  regard  as  oai  tesii- 
ment ;  and  we  are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  sign  it  with  oor  Uooi 
strengthening  ourselves,  in  o«6e  of  persecution,  by  these  words  of  ov 
Divine  Master,  *^  Happy  are  those  who  suffer,  persecution  for  the 
**  sake  of  justice."' 

Napoleon  made  no  reply  to  this  letter,  and  it  seemed  be 
had  forgotten  the  affairs  of  Borne  altogether.  Capnn  at- 
tempted to  approach  him  on  two  occasions :  on  the  first  b« 
turned  his  back  upon  him;  on  the  second  he  turned  awar. 
saying,  ^Mon  Dieuy  cardinal^  que  vous  eefUez  les  clubs  de  Borne !' 

This  assumed  indifference  arose  from  the  &ct  that  be  w 
meditating  his  great  campaign  against  Prussia ;  which  wifi  to 
set  the  seal  on  his  military  reputation,*  even  in  the  eyes  of  ik 
hostile  sceptics  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Grermain ;  who  mwH 
not  even  admit  his  military  genius  until  he  had  beaten  tbe 
descendants  of  the  victors  of  Bosbach,  and  the  inheritors  of 
the  military  prestige  of  the  great  Frederic.  After  this  new  and 
tremendous  success.  Napoleon,  in  the  intoxication  of  triunipk 
which  was  shared  bv  all  France,  from  the  very  cabinet  and 
the  palace  of  the  fuptive  Prussian  King,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  great  Frederic,  bethou^t  hmiself  again  rftbe 
affairs  of  Rome,  and  sent  orders,  on  the  12th  of  Novembff, 
1806,  for  a  certain  Monsignore  Arezzo,  Bishop  of  Seleuoa, 
the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Dresden,  to  take  a  journey  to  Berlin. 
The  details  of  this  interview,  contained  in  a  paper  writtai 
by  Monsignore  Arezzo,  entitled  *  Belazione  del  mio  abboe- 
*  camento  colP  Imperatore  Napoleone,  12  Novembre,  1806. 
and  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Pope  at  the  Quirinal,  are 
extremely  curious.  Napoleon  again  brought  up  his  Carlo- 
vingian  pretensions  in  a  more  dogmatic  fonn,  and  charge" 
Monsignore  Arezzo  with  an  immediate  mission  to  the  Pope,  d^ 
mandiug  his  instant  accession  to  the  Napoleonic  Confederatioo. 
TliA  mission  of  Monsignore  Arezzo  was,  however,  utterly  id- 
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effectiye  to  shake  the  Tesolution  of  Pius  VII.  Mean'A'hile 
Ejlau  and  Friedland  had  to  be  fought.  But  after  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  again  turned  his  attention  to  his  con 
test  with  the  Papacy ;  for  every  fresh  victory  of  NapcJeon  was 
felt  immediately  at  Bome,  by  a  renewal  of  his  exigencies  with 
more  tyrannical  and  obstinate  acerbity. 

A  fresh  point  of  disagreement,  moreover,  had  arisen ;  inas- 
much as  the  Pope,  partly  from  objections  to  the  manner  of 
carrying  out  the  Italian  Concordat,  and  partly  from  resentment 
at  the  aggressive  usurpations  of  the  Emperor,  refused  to  send 
the  necessary  Bulls  for  the  induction  of  the  Italian  bishops 
named  by  the  Viceroy  Eugene.     The  Pope,  however,  either 
from  the  influence  of  the  incessant  admonitions  and  persua- 
sions of  Caprara,  or  from  an  increased  sense  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Napoleon,  evinced  at  this  crisis  of  the  n^otiations  a 
weakness  and  inclination  to  yield  of  whidi  he  had  hitherto 
shown  no  sign,  and  consented  to  send  a  fresh  negotiator  to 
Paris  to  endeavour  to  arrange  the  matters  in  dispute ;  and  as 
the  Emperor  would  hear  of  no  other  negotiator  tnan  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bayanne,  a  Frenchman  devoted  to  the  French  in- 
terests, he  submitted  to  this  act  of  dictation,  almost  unparalleled 
in  diplomacy,  and  named  that  individual.     The  Emperor  now 
began  to  fear  that  the  Pope  would  really  come  to  terms,  and 
so  prevent  him  from  having  the  slightest  colourable  pretext  for 
seizing  the  Papal  territories.     He  consequently  increased  his 
demands ;  while  he  substituted  M.  de  Champagny  for  M.  de 
Talleyrand  in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs ;  a  change  which 
had  a  further  prejudicial  influence  on  the  negotiations  with 
Rome,  since  M.  de  Champagny  was  incapable  of  mitigating 
the  overbearing  language  of  Napoleon  by  the  delicate  turns 
of  expression  which  flowed  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand.* 

The  mission  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bayanne  was  rendered  as 
nugatory  as  all  fonner  negotiations ;  Napoleon  was  now  deter- 
mined not  to  come  to  any  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the  Pope, 
in  April  1807,  had  made  immense  concessions.  Advised  by 
M.  Alquier  that  he  should  attach  no  exaggerated  importance  to 

*  One  example  of  the  modifications  made  by  M.  de  Talleyrand 
in  the  Emperor's  language  is  sufficient  to  show  the  process  Na- 
poleon's diction  went  through  at  his  hands.     Napoleon  had  written, 

*  L'empereur  n*a   pu   que    reconnaitre    Textreme   imp6ritie  et    la 

*  mauvaise  volenti  de  la  cour  de  Rome.'     M.  de  Talleyrand,  without 
change  of  sense,  turns  the  phrase  thus : — '  Sa  Majesty  avait  lieu  de 

*  croire  les  ministres  de  la  cour  de  Borne  assez  ^clair^s  et  assez  bien- 
^  veillants.' 
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the  words  which  the  Emperor,  in  a  moment  of  impatience,  had 
addressed  to  the  Legate  in  Paris,  and  that  his  official  instruc- 
tions went  no  farther  than  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  his 
Holiness  in  a  league  against  the  '  heretics  and  the  En^Ush/  and 
not  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor,  Pius  Vll.  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  utmost  concessions  which  he  thought  it 
possible  for  the  Holy  See  to  grant. 

This  surrender  was,  undoubtedly,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  the  reasons  which  the  Pope  had  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  a  sign  of  weakness  and  a  dereliction  of  duty 
in  Pius  VII.,  unless  he  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  temporal  power  obey  the  dictates  of 
political  expediency  and  necessity  apart  from  spiritual  consider- 
ations. When  the  stand  of  a  Power  like  the  Papacy  is  taken 
upon  its  spiritual  obligations,  no  honourable  compromise  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  throughout  the  whole  course  of  these  negotiations,  die 
Church  of  Rome  again  and  again  took  up  a  position  on  dog- 
matic grounds,  from  which  they  said  it  was  impossible  to  recede 
a  step,  and  almost  in  every  case  they  were  obliged  to  giye  way. 

However,  the  Pope  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  entering 
into  any  such  treaty.  Napoleon  instructed  M.  de  Champagny 
to  present  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bayanne  a  project  of  alliance  of 
a  still  more  exacting  character  as  an  ultimatimi.  By  die 
articles  of  this  treaty  the  Pope  was  to  engage  himself  to  aid 
the  Emperor  in  all  his  wars  against  the  ^  infidels  and  the 
'  English;'  and  other  stipulations  were  added  which  would 
have  made  the  Pope  a  virtual  member  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
federation. Moreover,  as  if  the  Emperor  wished  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  such  a  treaty  being  accepted  at  Borne, 
he  instructed  M.  de  Champa^y  to  inform  the  Cardinal  de 
Bayanne  that  the  right  of  addmg  fresh  conditions  was  still  to 
be  considered  as  reserved,  and  one  very  curious  stipularion 
about  the  fortification  of  Ancona  was  subsequently  added. 
This  draft  treaty  was,  as  Cardinal  Pacca  informs  us,  {Nre- 
sented  by  the  Pope  to  the  Sacred  College,  who  unanimously 
rejected  it  with  horror  and  indignation.  The  Pope  replied 
with  his  own  hand  in  a  dignified  letter  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Bayanne,  and  requested  him  to  ask  for  his  passports  if  such 
demands  were  insisted  on. 

When  the  contents  of  the  Pope's  letter  were  made  known  to 
Napoleon,  he  resolved  at  once  on  the  occupation  of  Kome.  A 
show  of  negotiation  between  M.  de  Champagny  and  Car^ 
dinal  Caprara  was  kept  up,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Boman  Court  from  the  measures  in  progress.  General  MioUis, 
a  military  officer  of  distinguished  ability,  and  in  repute  for 
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his  courtesy  and  moderation,  was  entrusted  with  this  delicate 
operation^  although,  as  usual,  the  Emperor  himself  arranged 
everything  down  to  the  minutest  details.  M.  Alquier  was 
informed  of  the  object  of  the  march  of  the  troops,  and  that  im- 
mediately on  the  occupation  a  decree  would  be  issued  to  revoke 
the  donation   of  Charlemagne   (^qui   cassera  la  donation  de 

*  Charlemagne  '\  and  unite  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the 
Elingdom  oi  Italy. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1808,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  French  troops  entered  Kome  by  the  gate  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  disarmed  the  pontifical  guard  ox  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  took  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo. 
A  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  surrounded  the  Palace  of  the 
Quiriiud,  in  which  the  Pope  was  then  resident,  and  a  battery 
of  ten  pieces  of  artillery  was  drawn  up  and  pointed  at  the 
windows  of  his  apartments.  The  Pope  at  that  very  hour  was 
officiating  at  the  Mass  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Quirinal,  assisted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College.  The  service  was  performed  to  the  end  with 
the  usual  tranquillity ;  and  the  French  officers  observed  at  its 
conclusion  with  curiosity  that  the  Cardinals  got  into  their  car- 
riages, and  drove  ofi*  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  taken 
place. 

These  two  volumes  of  M.  d'Haussonville  carry  us  no  farther 
than  the  occupation  of  Rome ;  two  other  volumes  will  conclude 
the  story  of  the  contest  of  Napoleon  with  Pius  VII. ;  for  from 
this  time  it  may  be  said  that  tiie  Court  of  Bome  was  repre- 
sented entirely  by  the  person  of  the  Pontiff. 

Our  limits  have  prevented  us  from  noticing,  in  the  course  of 
this  review,  some  chapters  in  these  volumes  on  the  relations  of 
Napoleon  witii  his  own  clergy,  which  exhibit  tiie  meddUng  des- 
potism of  the  Emperor,  and  his  cynical  contempt  for  the  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  speech,  in  a  more  odious  light  than  even 
his  relations  with  Rome.  A  coarse  speech  has  been  attributed 
to  him, '  II  n'y  a  rien  que  je  ne  puisse  faire  avec  mes  gendarmes 

*  et  avec  mes  prStres.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  spoke  the 
words,  but  they,  nevertheless,  resume  the  whole  policy  of  his 
administration  with  the  most  incontestable  truth.  The  Church 
was  established  by  Napoleon,  as  he  himself  has  not  shrunk  from 
confessing  to  posterity,  as  a  political  institution  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  public  opmion,  and  his  bishops  and  priests  were 
expected  to  be  tiie  complaisant  allies  of  his  prifets  and  his 
police.  He  himself  related  that  one  of  the  great  political 
advantages  which  he  acquired  by  the  Concordat  was  the  resig- 
nation, at  the  solicitation  of  tiie  Pope,  of  all  the  surviving  bishops 
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of  the  old  regimey  *  which  broke  the  last  thread  which  attached 

*  the  country  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,*  Having  thus  got  the 
clergy  as  completely  in  his  power  as  his  army  and  his  police, 
he  exacted  from  them  all  the  same  unhesitating  submission  and 
obedience.  For  the  most  part  he  found  little  opposition ;  and 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  subjects  for  meditation  oflfered  by  these 
volumes  is  the  unresisting  servility  of  the  mass  of  the  clergy  to 
the  purposes  and  requisitions  of  the  Government.  Indeed,  every 
precaution  was  taken,  and  every  measure  of  severity  adopted, 
to  prevent  the  slightest  freedom  of  expression  in  the  pulpit,  in 
episcopal  charges,  in  pastoral  letters,  and  in  clerical  journals. 
The  documents  emanating  from  the  episcopal  chair  in  erery 
department  were  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  prSfet ;  and  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  no  episcopal  writing  could  escape  the 
attention  of  the  local  authorities,  not  a  line  could  be  printed  by 
a  bishop  except  at  the  prefecture.  To  preserve  the  monopoly 
of  speech  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  order  that  discnsrion 
in  religious  matters  should  be  as  impossible  as  in  political, 
all  the  religious  journals  in  the  country  were  suppressed  by 
the  order  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  with  the  exception  of  the 

*  Journal  des  Cures,'  whose  writers  were  to  be  appointed  b? 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Reports  on  the  conduct  rf 
the  bishops  and  curates,  and  on  the  character  of  their  sennons, 
were  regularly  transmitted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  gendarmmt 
to  Paris ;  and  no  punishment,  from  simple  reprimand  down 
to  degradation,  exile,  and  imprisonment,  was  spared  to  sndi 
as  offended  against  the  orders  of  the  Government.  Napoleon 
carried  even  down  to  the  sermons  of  the  most  obscure  cures 
that  ubiquity  of  attention  which  he  managed  to  give  to  every- 
thing.    ^  Faites  connaitre  mon  m^contentement  k  M.  Robert, 

*  pretre  de  Bourges,'  he  wrote  to  M.  Portalis ;  *  il  a  fait  un 

*  tr^s-mauv^  sermon  au  quinze  aoAt.'  Poor  vicars  were  im- 
prisoned by  dozens  at  a  time  on  the  simple  denunciations  of 
police  agents.  The  prisons  of  France  and  Italy  were  crowded 
with  obscure  priests  for  acts  displeasing  to  the  government 
But  the  government  did  not  restrict  itself  to  mere  surrxil- 
lance.  It  ordinarily  prescribed,  on  political  occasions,  the 
subjects  of  the  discourses  of  bishop  and  priest.  The  ft^ 
care  of  Napoleon  after  eveiy  victory  was  to  write  to  bis 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  enjoin  the  celebration  of  th« 
Te  Deum  in  their  respective  cathedrals,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  befitting  sermon.  Was  he  in  war  against  the 
Russians — ^the  clergy  were  to  dilate  on  the  glory  of  a  ^^ 
tory  over  a  schismatic  people.  At  certain  crises  of  hostili- 
*^^   with  England,  the  heresy  of  the  British  nation  was  to 
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be  signalised ;  and  the  priests  of  La  Vendue  were  regularly 
enjoined  to  enlighten  their  congregations  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  Other  matters  of  public  policy,  such  as 
the  conscription,  were  suggested  from  time  to  tune  as  sub- 
jects of  edification.  In  the  lack  of  any  special  topic,  the 
praises  of  the  Emperor  were  to  be  a  standing  argument  for  im- 
proving the  religious  sentiments  of  the  faithful;  and  these 
were  expected  to  be  poured  forth  in  no  moderate  measure. 
^  II  faut  louer  davantage  I'empereur  dans  vos  mandements/ 
said  M.  B^,  the  pr^fet  of  police,  to  M.  TAbb^  de  Broglie, 
bishop  of  Acqui,  and  afterwards  of  Ghent.  ^  Donnez-moi 
'  done  la  mesure,'  replied  the  prelate.  '  Je  ne  la  sais  pas.'  • .  • 
'  Aliens,  monsieur,  donnez-moi  exactement,  je  tous  prie,  la 
'  dose  de  la  louange,  afin  que  je  puisse  toujours  ratteinore  sans 
'  jamais  la  d^passer.'  The  invention  of  a  ^  Saint  Napol6on ' 
and  the  Imperial  Catechism  further  exemplify  the  care  with 
wUch  it  was  endeavoured  to  train  the  religious  sentiment  of 
France  in  a  proper  direction.  This  catechism  was  based  on 
that  of  Bossuet,  which,  remodelled  by  M.  Portalis,  and  finally 
revised  by  the  Emperor,  received  a  startling  development  in 
its  fourth  commandment,  on  the  duties  of  Christians  to  their 
princes.  Two  questions  and  answers  will  illustrate  sufiiciently 
this  extraordinary  document : — 

*  Q.  Are  there  no  particular  motives  which  ought  to  attach  us 
especially  to  Napoleon  I.  oor  Emperor  ? 

^  A.  Yes ;  for  it  is  he  whom  God  has  raised  up  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty for  the  re-establishing  of  public  worship  and  the  H0I7  Religion 
of  our  fathers,  and  to  be  its  protector.  He  has  restored  and  pre- 
served public  order  with  his  profound  and  active  wisdom;  he 
defends  the  State  with  his  mighty  arm ;  he  is  become  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  by  the  consecration  which  he  has  received  from  the 
Sovereign  PontiflT,  head  of  the  Universal  Church. 

^  Q.  What  ought  we  to  think  of  those  who  fail  in  their  duty  to- 
wards our  Emperor  ? 

*  A.  According  to  the  Apostle  St  Paul,  they  resist  the  order  esta- 
blished by  God  himself,  and  render  themselves  worthy  of  eternal 
damnation.' 

The  difficulties  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Imperial  Cate- 
chism by  the  Episcopacy  of  France  were  great  on  various  pqintSi. 
One  of  these  mfficulties  related  to  the  words  ^  hors  de  FEglise 
*  point  de  salut!  which  Napoleon  wished  to  omit;  however,  he 
consented  to  insert  these  words,  which  are  found  also  in  the 
Catechism  of  Bossuet;  and  in  return  the  Church  allowed 
herself  to  be  seduced  into  declaring  that  all  who  opposed  the 
government  of  Napoleon  were  wormy  of  eternal  diunnation* 

The  nature  of  this  compromise  was  precisely  that  on  which 
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the  Concordat,  obtained  in  such  violent  fashion  &om  the  Papacy, 
itself  is  based.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity can  submit  to  such  compromises,  and  make  such  coiM^es- 
sions  to  a  temporal  power,  without  degradation,  and  never,  we 
imagine,  was  any  national  body  of  clergy  reduced  to  such  i 
condition  of  unresisting  uniform  servility  as  that  of  the  First 
Empire ;  for  although  the  Court  of  Rome  chose  to  shut  ita 
eyes  to  the  fact,  the  Pope  by  the  Concordat  placed  virtually 
at  the  head  of  the  French  Church  a  sovereign  who,  whatever 
sentimental  preference  he  might  have  for  Catholicism  as  a 
State  religion,  was  notoriously  a  Deist ;  while  the  Bishops  of 
France  submitted  to  his  dictation  even  in  matters  of  dogma. 
Napoleon  was  content  that  the  Church  should  exercise  to  die 
fullest  extent  her  sovereign  sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  pio^ 
vided  she  recognised  her  own  superior  in  himself. 

'I  was  about  to  raise  the  Pope  up  beyond  measure,  to  surround 
him  with  pomp  aod  homage.  ...  I  would  have  brought  him  to 
regret  no  more  his  temporal  power,  /  would  have  made  him  an  idol 
He  should  have  remained  by  my  side  in  Paris,  which  would  hare 
become  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  and  I  would  have  directed 
the  world' Christian  as  well  as  the  world-political.  I  would  have 
had  my  religious  sessions  as  well  as  my  legislative  sessions.  Hj 
councils  would  have  been  the  representative  bodies  of  Christendom; 
the  Pope  would  but  have  been  its  president.  I  would  have  opened 
and  closed  these  assemblies,  approved  and  published  their  decisions, 
in  the  same  way  as  Constantino  and  Charlemagne  had  done  before 
me/ 

The  language  in  which  he  thus  declares  the  nature  of  his 
project  for  subjugating  the  Papacy  entirely  to  the  service  of 
his  own  domination  in  Europe,  imem  his  ambition  had  expanded 
to  its  colossal  Carlovingian  pretensions,  is  haughtier  than  ever 
issued  from  the  lips  of  any  conqueror;  and  if  he  had  succeeded 
in  his  aim,  never  before  would  Europe  have  been  enslsTed 
by  so  hopeless  and  terrible  a  form  of  spiritual  and  materiil 
despotism.  To  the  honour  of  the  Church  his  project  waft 
defeated.  The  meek  resistance  of  Pius  VII.  to  rfie  over- 
whelming force  which  had  crushed  every  independent  Power 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  therefore  a  protest  worthy  of 
the  sacred  character  of  the  Head  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
favour  of  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  man ;  and,  by  the  justice 
of  Heaven,  the  victim  survived  the  conqueror,  the  feeble 
endured,  the  mighty  one  perished. 
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Akt.  VII. — 1.  The  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Labourer. 
By  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     1865. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Labourer.  By  J.  Bailey  Denton, 
Esq.     1868. 

/^BEAT,  indeed,  is  the  variety  of  conditions,  and  wide  the 
^^  diversity  of  circumstances,  character,  and  habits  com- 
prehended in  that  broad  term  *  British  Labourer'  which 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  prefixed  to  his  little  volume.  A  great  gulf 
separates  at  the  present  day  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England  from  the  operative  of  the 
northern  hives  of  manu&cturing  industry,  or  the  skiUed 
mechanic  of  the  metropolis  and  the  great  towns.  Our  public 
reports  and  population  statistics  divide  broadly  the  entire 
community  of  manual  labourers  into  two  great  classes — the 
Agricultural  and  the  Manufacturing.  The  latter  of  course 
comprises  many  subdivisions  and  gradations,  including  occupa- 
tions as  various  as  those  of  the  dexterous  artisan  and  the  rude 
miner,  the  intelligent  factory  hand  and  the  casual  dock- 
labourer.  But  the  twofold  division  above  specified  is  for 
certain  purposes  sufficient,  and  on  this  occasion  we  shall  not 
take  exception  to  it.  As  each  decennial  census  comes  rounds 
it  is  observable  that  the  tables  which  describe  the  occupations 
of  the  people  indicate  a  constantly  decreasing  percentage  of  the 
rural,  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  this  tendency  has  been  peculiarly  marked, 
and  many  indications  show  that  it  is  still  in  progress.  «  By  the 
natural  development  of  a  progressive  community,  in  which  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  improvements  in  mechanism  are 
perpetually  striking  out  new  processea  of  industry,  an  increased 
demand  for  hands  is  constantly  arising  in  the  great  centres  of 
manufacturing  employment,  which  allures,  by  the  temptation  of 
higher  wages,  the  younger  and  more  aspiring  members  of  the 
a^cultural  class.  The  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  and 
oi  intercourse  between  man  and  man  which  the  present  times 
afford,  greatly  facilitate  such  a  transfer.  In  many  districts  of 
the  country  the  consequences  of  this  movement  are  strikingly 
apparent;  but  the  numerical  disproportion  between  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  those  who  manipulate  its  various  productions, 
native  or  imported,  is  even  a  less  marked  feature  than  the 
moral  and  social  contrast  between  the  two  classes.    The  skilled 
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mechanic  of  the  present  day  is  a  personi^e  of  whom  it  behores 
us  to  speak  with  the  consideration  due  to  his  not  inconsiderable 
social  position,  as  well  as  to  his  newly-acquired  political  im- 
portance. At  the  present  moment  he  might  not  unjustly  be 
described  as  the  *  spoiled  child '  of  the  political  family.  The 
substantial  comforts  of  life,  the  consciousness  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  State,  the  means  of  cultivating  his  intellect, 
an  open  path  to  advancement  through  the  agency  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  skill — all  these  are  accessible  to  his  ambition.  If 
competency  consists  in  having  enough  for  all  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  a  man's  condition,  we  doubt  if  any  class  is  so 
comfortably  off  as  the  well-paid  artisans  who  earn  their  2/.  or 
3Z.  a  week.  They  are  exempt  from  some  of  the  heavJest 
charges  which  press  on  the  classes  next  above  them,  imposed 
by  the  artificial  exigencies  of  society.  How  many  a  hard-pressed 
^  gentleman'  or  struggling  professional  man,  upon  whose  scanty 
income  the  world  in  which  he  lives  makes  large  exactions, 
might  be  glad  to  exchange  lots  with  the  prosperous  medianic, 
whose  income  fully  suffices  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life 
and  health.  Next  to  wealth  the  thing  most  coveted  in  4b 
country  is  power,  and  with  this  attribute  the  warmest  friend 
of  the  *  working  man '  will  not  venture  to  deny  that  he  has 
now  been  liberally  endowed.  The  apprehension  most  gen^ 
rally  felt  is  lest  he  should  abuse  his  newly-acquired  strength, 
and  wrest  it  to  his  own  injury  or  that  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
The  lawless  tyranny  of  the  trades'  unions,  and  the  suiddil 
policy  of  their  *  protective  '  regulations,  have  given  some  coun- 
tenance to  this  idarm.  If  the  working  man  is  to  be  ^  king,'  at 
least  we  are  entitled  to  demand  that  he  should  exercise  his 
power,  like  a  constitutional  monarch,  within  the  limits  (jt  the 
law.  Unfortunately,  like  other  sovereigns,  he  has  his  flatt^ew 
and  sycophants.  Ambitious  politicians  pay  homage  to  the 
rising  sun.  Even  leading  statesmen  speak  sometimes  wiA 
preposterous  deference  of  *  our  new  masters.'  Epithets  of 
honour  or  respect  are  coupled  with  their  name.  The  adjective 
'  intelligent '  seems  to  have  permanently  linked  itself,  in  ta^ 
ventional  phrase,  with  thje  term  ^  artisan.'  Industry  and  skillf 
independence  and  self-respect,  are  predicated  as  his  essentiil 
characteristics — ^the  badge  of  all  his  tribe. 

With  these  favoured  children  of  the  commonwealth,  whose  star 
now  culminates  in  the  horizon,  let  us  place  side  by  side  a  very 
different  sample  of  the  community — the  agricultural  peasantry 
of  England,  and  especially  that  section  of  them  who  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  more  exclusively  rural  districts,  the  southern 
and  western  counti^MBHpw  wide  is  tbfi  difference  in  the 
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characteristic  features  of  the  two  populations — two  nations  they 
might  almost  be  called — of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  on  the 
one  handy  and  of  Wilts  or  Dorset  on  the  other !  The  inhabitants 
of  the  purely  rural  and  secluded  villages  of  the  latter  shires 
are  a  race  who  less  than  any  other  have  received  as  yet  the 
impress  of  the  stirring  and  eventful  times  in  which  they  live. 
The  irresistible  effects  of  change  penetrate  indeed  in  a  measure 
even  to  them,  but  only  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  They  pre- 
serve in  their  main  features  of  character  the  stereotyped  linea- 
ments of  the  generations  which  preceded  them.  They  are  the 
last  surviving  representatives  of  ^  Old '  England.  The  virtues 
as  well  as  the  defects  of  an  unchanged  and  stationary  form  of 
life  are  theirs.  They — at  least  the  better  portion  of  them — 
are  a  simple  and  patient  race,  loyal  to  their  superiors,  tenacious 
of  ancient  usages  and  traditions,  unaspiring,  and  submissive 
to  the  lot  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  them.  Their 
mental  cultivation  and  their  knowledge  of  anything  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  narrow  daily  life  are  extremely  small ; 
for,  independently  of  the  defective  means  of  education,  *  chill 

*  penury '  now,  as  in  the  days  when  the  poet  described  them, 
freezes  the  genial  current  of  the  soul,  and  a  life  of  incessant 
routine  labour  precludes  alike  the  opportunity  and  the  appetite 
for  knowledge.  The  art  of  rearing  their  families  on  an  mcome 
of  10*.  or  \2s.  a  week  foims  the  main  absorbing  study  of  their 
lives.  The  isolation  of  rural  occupations  has  prevented  that 
collision  of  mind  with  mind,  and  that  interchange  of  ideas, 
which  tend  so  much  to  quicken  the  faculties  oi  men  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  populous  towns,  and  who  are  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  masses  of  their  fellow  workmen.  It  will  be 
said,  and  with  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  advantages  of 
life  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  town-bred  artisan.  To  work 
in  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  to  be  conversant  with  the  operations 
of  nature,  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  stillness, 
removed  from  the  tumult,  the  squalor,  and  the  corruption  of 
a  crowded  city  life,  appears  to  many  an  enviable  lot,  and  the 
condition  of  tne  peasant  has  been  invested  to  the  imagination 
with  a  peculiar  charm  by  the  influences  of  sentiment  and 
poetry.    We  are  all  sensible  of  flie  attractions  of  those  delicious 

E'  Jtures  of  Arcadian  felicity,  and  of  that  golden  period  described 
poets  of  the  Goldsmith    school,  but   to    which,  alas!  no 
ronologer  has  ever  been  able  to  assign  a  date — *  ere  Eng- 

*  land's  griefs  began  *  —  the  era  of  rural  innocence,  felicity, 
and  peace.  A  poet*  of  sterner  mould  has  rebuked  the  flatter- 
ing musion : — 

'  -    —     — ■    ■  ■  —  -  

♦  Cowper, 
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'  Those  days  were  never — airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture,  and  the  poet's  hand. 
Imparting  sabstance  to  on  emptj  shade. 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth.' 

If  we  review  the  history  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of 
England^  from  the  earliest  period  at  winch  he  emerged  from 
the  state  of  Tillenage  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  be  somewhat 
perplexed  to  fix  the  era  at  which  the  condition  of  the  tiUen  of 
the  soil  most  nearly  approximated  to  the  beautiAil  ideal.  Some 
writers  have  indeed  miade  attempts  to  identify  the  golden  age. 
Mr.  Fronde,  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  interesting  history,  in 
which  he  strives  with  singular  ingenuity  to  rehabilitate  die 
character  and  embellish  the  age  of  Henry  VIIL,  describes 
that  reign  as  a  period  in  which  the  mass  of  the  peoj^e  enjoy^ 
great  plenty  and  prosperity  under  a  well-organised  system  of 
discipline  and  industry,  and  in  which  there  were  to  be  fomd 
generally  throughout '  merrie  England '  a  more  frank,  hearty, 
and  cheerful  existence,  a  larger  capacity,  and  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  enjoyment,  than  can  be  attributed  to  tk 
modem  race  of  peasants  and  artisans.  Professor  Rogers,  in  bis 
more  recent '  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eiurland 

*  between  the  Middle  of  the  Thirteenth  and  End  of  the  f  om^ 

*  teentfa  Centuries'* — a  work  which  not  long  since  we  brongkt 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  though  not  in  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  the  present  question — ^is  inclined  to  consider  tbe 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century — about  the  date  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler — to  have  been  a  time  of  *  unexampled 

*  prosperity,'  of*  smgular  plenty,'  in  which  *  the  general  commth 

*  nity  fully  shared  in  the  abundance  which  prevailed '  (viJ.  i 
.  80).  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  historical  judgments  are  inarled 
y  an  almost  judicial  calmness  and  moderation,  observes,  thst 

though  he  *  should  feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  convinced  tiurt 
'  no  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  had  really 

*  taken  place,'  yet  that,  *  after  every  allowance,'  he  ^should  find 
'  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  however  the  labourer 
'  has  derived  benefit  from  the  cheapness  of  manufactured  coin- 

*  modities,  and  from  many  inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is 
'  much  inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  family  to  his  ancestor 

*  three  or  four  centuries  ^o.'  f 

To  compare  with  satisuictory  precision  the  modes  of  life  of 
generations  of  men  living  at  distant  periods,  and  in  a  form  oi 
society  and  state  of  civilisation  widely  different  from  each 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  43. 

f  History  r"  Ages,  vol.  iii.  o.  455, 
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other^  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  In  the  first  place^  we 
find  a  great  conflict  of  authorities  as  to  facts.  It  is  like  the 
old  story  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield:  everything  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view^  and  whether  the  object  or  spirit  of  the 
writer  to  whom  we  refer^  was  to  exalt  or  dispara^  the  past  in 
comparison  with  the  present  The  enthusiasm  of  the  laudator 
temporis  acti  may  be  consistent  with  perfect  honesty  of  purpose, 
yet  it  may  no  less  fisttally  mislead  his  readers  tlum  intentional 
misrepresentation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ardent  admirer  of 
the  mneteenth  century,  with  its  vast  discoveries  and  unresting 
activity,  mav  be  easily  tempted  to  undervalue  the  rude  enjoy- 
ments and  simple  housewifery  of  our  ancestors,  unconscious  of 
the  countless  wants  that  modem  science  has  supplied.  Mr. 
Proude,  indeed,  has  appealed  to  the  language  of  the  Statute 
Book  as  an  unbiassed  authority  upon  the  facts  and  usages  of  the 
times ;  but  evidence  of  this  kind  ought  certainly  to  be  received 
with  considerable  caution,  since  it  clearly  appears  that  the  reci- 
tab  of  many  Acts  of  Parliament  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns 
were  simply  the  declarations  of  the  power  which  ruled  the  course 
of  legislation,  and  in  many  cases  were  actually  the  effusions  of 
the  ministerial  or  royal  pen.  But  there  are  still  greater  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  tasK  of  comparing  the  conditions  of  men  in 
widely  different  eras  of  civilisation.  It  is  equally  true  with 
regard  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  that  a  system  of  compensa- 
tion pervades  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  which  reduces 
to  something  like  an  average  level  the  inequalities  of  human 
conditions.  Every  stage  of  society,  from  the  rudest  to  the 
most  refined,  has  its  special  evils,  and  its  countervailing  advan- 
tages. Even  slavery  has  its  gleams  of  Ught-hearted  mirth  and 
thoughtless  security  of  the  future.  The  blessings  of  the 
highest  civilisation  are  by  no  means  tmalloyed.  Much  as 
society  may  gain,  on  the  whole,  by  what  is  called  the  ^  inarch 
'  of  improvement,'  by  the  advancement  of  arts,  wealth  and 
knowledge,  the  revolution  thus  effected  never  fails  to  bring  in 
its  train  some  changes  which  furnish  to  the  admirer  of  the  past 
just  occasion  for  regret.  Rich,  powerful,  enlightened,  popu- 
lous a  nation  may  become,  yet  not  without  some  compromise 
of  individual  happiness,  some  sacrifice  of  class  to  class,  perhaps 
some  defacing  of  valuable  features  in  the  national  character. 
The  unparalleled  development  of  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce within  the  last  thirty  years,  is  triumphantly  referred  to 
by  political  reasoners  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  national  opulence;  but  though  the  mouths  of  strug- 
gling recipients  of  limited  incomes  may  be  stopped  by  such  an 
argument,  their  personal  experience  rebels  against  it.     The 
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swollen  columns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Betonis  of  Impcnts 
and  Exports  carry  no  comfort  to  the  heart  of  the  hard-pceased 
commercial  clerks  or  the  half-fed  farm  labourer.  Pro&a&or 
Fawcett  has  some  just  remarks  upon  the  deoeptiye  sjmptoou 
of  a  statistical  proi^rity : — 

'  Our  leading  statesmen  have  been  *  too  prone  to  measure  the  ireal 
of  the  countrj  by  a  fallacious  statistical  standards  Around  us,  oo 
every  side,  there  are  striking  evidences  of  wealth  being  accamaliled 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  Our  exports  and  imports  have  is  slew 
ye.ars  been  trebled.  The  soil  is  better  cultivated,  all  the  materiil 
resources  of  the  country  are  developed  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
enterprise,  and  there  are  all  the  outward  tokens  of  vast  wealtk 
When  we  observe  these  things  we  are  inclined  to  say,  mark  wh»t 
proofs  of  national  prosperity!  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  tiu 
labourers  may  observe  the  same  facts  ;  and  then  let  me  ask,  if  some 
very  different  thoughts  will  not  be  suggested  to  their  mindt?' 
(P.  308.) 

In  instituting  such  a  comparison  as  we  have  now  in  view,  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  tests  applied.  If  we 
compare  the  dwelling  of  the  English  farm  labourer  of  the  pre- 
sent day — ^his  furniture  and  implements  for  household  use,  tk 
clothes  that  he  wears,  the  variety  of  products,  foreign  and 
colonial,  of  which  his  diet,  scanty  ^ough  it  be,  is  composed— 
with  the  conditions  of  life  of  his  predecessors  of  the  same  class 
under  the  early  Edwards  or  Henrys,  we  shall  no  doubt  be 
struck  with  the  amazing  superiority  in  regard  to  the  comforts 
and  refinements  of  Kfe  which  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
enjoy.  Adam  Smith  enumerates,  in  a  characteristic  passage  of 
his  great  work,  the  variety  of  ingredients,  the  great  diveraty 
of  arts  and  inventions,  employed  in  producing  the  accommoda- 
tions, few  and  simple  as  they  appear  in  our  eyes,  of  the  modem 
labourer — ^his  leather  shoes,  his  linen  shirt,  the  bed  he  lies  on, 
with  all  the  different  parts  that  compose  it,  his  glass  windows, 
his  knives  and  forks,  his  vessels  of  pewter  or  earthenware,  hi* 
kitchen  grate,  and  sea-borne  coal  fuel,  his  clock  on  the  waflf 
his  two  or  three  books  on  the  shelf,  and  the  other  items  of  his 
modest  interior ;  and  he  concludes  with  the  striking  but  not 
extravagant  assertion,  that  ^  the  accommodation  of  an  European 

*  prince  does  not  so  much  exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and 

*  frugal  peasant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter  exceeds 

*  that  of  many  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of  the 

*  lives  and  liberties  of  10,000  naked  savages.'* 

Professor  Rogers,  no  unfavourable  witness  to  the  times  of 
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wfaich  he  writes^  thus  describes  the  dwellings  and  mode  of  life 
x£  the  peaaantar 7  <^  liie  fourteenth  century : — 

*  Tbd  peasant's  home  was,  we  may  believe,  built  of  the  coarsest 
material,  'most  frequently  of  watUes  daubed  with  mud  or  clay.  Brick6 
never  appear  to  be  used.*  The  manor  house  was  generally  built  of 
stone,  but  the  tenements  by  which ,  it  was  surrounded  weire  of  the 
meanest  description*  We,  whom  the  progress  of  mechanical  skill 
and  agrlpuHural  science  have  made  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
conveniences,  now  regularly  distributed,  but  utterly  unknown  to 
our  forefathers,  cannot  realise  the  privations  of  a  mediaeval  winter, 
the  joy  of  a  mediaeval  spring,  and  the  glad  thankfulness  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  •  Familiar  with  cheap  artificial  light,  we  cannot 
easily  comprehend  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  purchase  of  a 
pound,  of  candles  would  have  almost  absorbed  a  workman's  daily 
wages.  The  offering  of  a  candle  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint  was  a 
natural  tribute,  because  it  was  a  choice  personal  enjoyment  Few 
persons  could  have  afforded  to  break  the  curfew.  The  lights  of  a 
mediaeval  church,  the  warmth,  and  the  incense  must  have  formed  a 
peculiarly  acceptable  contrast  to  those  who  lived  in  chilly  dark 
huts,  where  glass  was  unknown,  fuel  comparatively  dear,  and  clean- 
liness all  but  impossible.  Scurvy  in  its  most  virulent  forms,  and 
leprosy,  Inodlfied  perhaps  by  the  climate,  were  common  disorders, 
for,  as  has  been  often  said,  the  people  lived  on  salt  meat  half  the 
year;  and  not  only  were  they  without  potatoes,  but  they  do  not 
^pear  to  .have  had  other  roots  which  are  now  in  common  use,  as 
carrots  and  parsneps.  OnioAs  and  cabbage  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  esculent  vegetables.  It  will  be  found  that  nettles  (if  we  can 
identify  these  with  urticai)  were  sold  from  the  garden.  Spices,  the 
cheapest  of  which  was  pepper,  were  quite  out  of  their  reach.  Sugar 
was  a  very  costly  luxury;  and  our  forefathers  do  not  appear,  judging 
from  the  rarity  of  the  notices,  to  have  been  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  beesj 

^Clothing,  again,  was  dear.  It  has  been  observed  before  that 
the  cloth  was  coarse,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  lining  of  Wykeham's 
mitre  case,  but  its  price  was  high.  So  with  linen,  which  appears  to 
bave  been  costly.  Shirts  were,  in  fact,  such  valuable  articles,  that 
they  are  often  the  subjects  of  charitable  or  ostentatious  doles,  and 
we  find  them  not  unfrequently  at  this  time,  as  well  as  for  centuries 
afterwards,  devised  by  will.'  ♦ 

The  comforts  and  accommodations  of  life,  which  even  the 
poorest  families  now  enjoy,  are  the  fruit  of  modem  discoveries, 
and  of  improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  brought 
home,  by  the  increasing  competition  of  trade,  to  every  man's 
door.  But  though  the  use  of  these  things  contributes  much  to 
the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  fairly  provided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 

♦  History  of  Prices,  &o.,  voL  i,  p.  65. 
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that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  the  poor  man,  as  the  y^ 
term  implies,  a  prior  consideration  to  its  comforts  or  refine- 
ments. The  linen  shirt  and  glass  windows  of  die  modem 
labourer  are  no  substitute  for  the  bread  which  is  needed  to  fiD 
his  children's  mouths ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  himself  to 
work  with  wooden  shoes  on  his  feet  than  with  an  empty 
stomach.  K  we  test  the  question  before  us  by  the  relative 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  accessible  to  the  peasant  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  his  modem  successor,  it  may  be 
•doubted — ^and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful — whether  Ac 
ploughman  or  swineherd  of  Edward  III.  or  Bichard  IL^ 
time  could  not  command  a  larger  share,  and  even  a  better 
quality  of  diet,  in  exchange  for  his  labour,  than  the  recipients 
of  10«.  or  \\s,  a  week  in  one  of  our  southern  counties  at  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Hallam,  as  above  stated,  declares  himself 
an  adherent,  though  a  reluctant  one,  to  this  conclusion.  Cal» 
£ulating  the  rate  of  a  common  labourer's  hire  in  the  fourteendi 
century,  and  comparing  it  with  the  current  prices  of  wheit 
and  of  animal  food,  and  making  the  same  comparison  betweea 
the  modem  values  of  each,  he  estimates  that  the  present 
labourer,  as  compared  with  his  predecessor,  could  purchise 
but  half  the  quantity  of  wheat,  assuming  its  then  price  at  SOc 
a  quarter,  and  half  the  quantity  of  meat,  which  at  the  time 
he  wrote  was  Id.  per  lb.  Subsequent  changes  have  somewhat 
modified  the  prices  assumed,  but  do  not  substantially  afieot 
the  conclusion.  Mr.  Hallam  quotes  also  the  remark  of  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  that  the  English  lived  far  more  upon  animal 
diet  than  their  rivals  the  French ;  a  circimistance  to  whidi  he 
ascribes  their  superior  strength  and  courage.  Yarious  inci- 
dental  notices  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  preamble  of  the 
Act  24  Hen.  8,  cap.  3,  recites  that,  ^Whereas  oefore  this  time 
^  all  manner  of  victual  hath  been  sold  at  prices  couTenient,  so 

*  that  all  your  subjects,  and  especially  poor  persons,  might 
'*  with  their  craft  or  bodily  labour  buy  sufficient  for  the  nece»- 
'^  sity  and  sustentation  of  themselves,  their  wives  and  childr^; 
^  but  now  all  victual,  especially  beefy  mutton^  pork,  €tnd  veal, 

*  which  is  the  common  feeding  of  the  mean  and  poor  persons,  are 
'  sold  at  so  excessive  a  price,'  &c.  At  a  later  date  the  Spanirii 
envoys  of  Philip  II.  commented  on  the  abundance  of  food 
which  our  forerathers  enjoyed,  and  the  dirty  habits  of  their 
daily  life.   '  These  peasants,'  they  said, '  live  like  hogs,  but  they 

*  fare  as  well  as  the  Bang.'* 

Tf.  therefore,  we  confine  our  view  to  the  few  essential 

•  Historv  of  Priees,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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articles  of  diet^  the  sustentation  of  life  and  of  muscular 
strength  being  merely  regarded,  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude 
that  in  those  days  of  few  wants  and  limited  ideas,  the  labourer 
for  hire  was  able  to  afford  himself  a  fuller  and  heartier  sub- 
sistence than  the  cottager  of  our  own  time,  to  whom  the 
extravaffant  price  of  meat  makes  it  almost  a  prohibited  article, 
i^hose  richest  luxury  is  cheese  or  bacon,. and  who,  in  default 
of  beer,  ekes  out  his  scanty  meal  with  a  mildly  comforting 
dilution  of  tea. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  very  important  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  contrasting  the  past  and  present 
conditions  of  the  agricultural  class.     The  quality  of  his  sub- 
sistence, so  long  as  it  suffices  to  support  nature,  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  poor  man,  whose  only  property  is  his 
labour,  as  dio  certainty  of  employment.     In  the  case  of  the 
mediaeval  peasant,  the  precariousness  of  his  livelihood  was  a 
terrible  incident  of  his  condition.   The  operations  of  husbandry, 
under  the  rude  system  of  cultivation  which  then  prevailed, 
were  so  limited  as  to.  render  employment  very  inconstant  and 
doubtful,  except  at  the  two  busy  seasons  of  seed-time  and 
harvest.     During  the  winter  months  the  work  of  the  farm  was 
almost  wholly  suspended,  a  large  portion  of  the  live  stock 
being  killed  off,  and  salted  for  provisions  during  that  season. 
Of  all  the  benefits  which  an  improved  system  of  tillage  and 
an  increased    capital    applied  to  farming   confer  upon  the 
labourer,  the  most  valuable  beyond  question  is  the  security 
thus  afforded  for  constant  work  and  regular  earnings.    But 
besides  this  circumstance,  there  is  another,  deeply  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  commimity,  in  which  a 
prodigious  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected.     No  part 
of  the  economy  of  modem  communities  is  so  important  as 
that  by  which  the  cereal  produce  of  the  soil  is  stored  and 
husbanded,  and  its  consumption  so  regulated  as  to  ensure  a 
nearly  equable  supply  between  harvest  and  harvest.     Modem 
popuktions  are  thus  guarded  against  those  terrible  alternations 
of  abundance  and  famine  to  which  half-civilised  communities 
are  exposed.     For  this  great  advantage  we  are  indebted,  not 
merely  to  the  granaries  and  store-houses,  which,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  our  ancestors  did  not  possess,  but  ako  to 
the  operations  of  a  class  of  persons  whom,  as  soon  as  ever 
they  began  to  raise  their  heads,  the  Legislature,  in  its  ignorance 
of  economical  laws,  marked  down  as  public  enemies,  and  strove 
by  the  heaviest  penalties  to  crush — the  dealers  in  com.     In 
the  absence  of  tnis  useful  class,  through  whose  agency  price 
becomes  the  infallible  self-acting  regulator  of  consumption — 

VOL.  CXXVIII.   NO.  CCLXII.  K  K 
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for  want  of  that  due  adjustment  of  the  consumptioii  of  ^ 
country  to  its  produce,  which  the  spontaneous  mechanism  of 
trade  would  have  ensured — the  nation,  Kke  an  improvident 
spendthrift,  was  living  too  fast  at  one  season,  and  found  iteelf 
reduced  to  destitution  before  the  next  year's  allowance  became 
due.  The  farmers  without  capital  disposed  of  their  crops  st 
moderate  prices  soon  after  the  harvest ;  purchasers,  who  only 
looked  to  their  immediate  wants,  finding  com  cheap,  were 
naturally  improvident  in  their  use  of  it ;  the  price,  tiierefore, 
almost  invariably  rose  as  the  year  advanced,  and  was  fireqnendy 
at  an  enormous  height  just  before  harvest.  Stow  informs  m 
that  in  1317  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  September  1, 
and  that  wheat,  which  had  been  before  at  4Z.  the  quarter,  fe8 
to  6s.  Sd,  *  A  detail  of  the  prices  of  grain,'  says  Sir  FredoK^ 
Eden,  in  his  valuable  '  History  of  the  Poor,'  *  would  ftumidi 

*  us  with  abundant  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  ex- 

*  treme  misery  of  those  times,  in  which  the  only  buyers  of  ooni 
'  were  the  consumers.'  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  nnicb 
of  the  rejoicing  and  merriment  which  traditionally  belongs  to 
the  rustic  festival  of  harvest  home,  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  state  of  things  now  described — the  insecurity  of  subsist- 
ence  and  the  frequent  exhaustion  of  the  last  year's  sujqJiaB 
before  the  new  crop  had  been  got  in.  The  author  just  quoted 
compares  the  feeling  with  which  the  return  of  harvest  wis 
hailed  in  those  days  to  the  emotion  with  which  the  Egyptian 
cultivator  watches  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  To  the  peasant 
of  six  centuries  ago,  the  question  of  a  full  or  scanty — nay, 
even  of  a  late  or  early — harvest  was  of  vital  importance.  To 
them  scarcity  was  starvation,  even  delay  was  fatal.  A  bad 
crop,  or  a  late  season,  obliged  the  wretched  cultivator  to  make 
use  of  food  of  which  we  can  form  no  notion,  except  perhaps 
from  the  recent  incidents  of  Irish  famine.  Hence  the  entim- 
siastic  feelings  with  which  the  great  event  of  the  year's  ston^ 
was  hailed :  *  They  joy  before  Thee  as  in  the  joy  of  faarveet, 
'  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil.'  NatioBd 
which  thus  depend  on  the  exclusive  produce  of  their  own  soib, 
and  which  live  from  hand  to  mouth  upon  the  crops  raised 
within  the  year,  exist  at  the  mercy  of  periodical  famines,  and 
stake  their  lives  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  and  tiie 
inconstancy  of  the  elements. 

But,  over  and  above  all  the  contingencies  of  nature,  the 
droughts  and  scarcities  which  ftom  time  to  time  thinned  the 
numbers  and  devastated  the  homes  of  the  '  common  folk '  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  in  addition,  too,  to  the  raids  and  forays,  the 
ravages  of  wau|flBhppressions  of  feudal  superiors  to  whkh 
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they  were  liable,  was  the  persecution  which  the  labouring  clasa 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  acting  not  so  muck 
with  intentional  tyranny,  a^  in  blind  and  blundering  ignorance 
of  the  social  interests  which  it  undertook  to  regulate.  The 
famous  Statute  of  Labourers,  asain  and  again  re-enacted  and 
amended  as  often  as  its  provisions  were  proved  futile,  origi* 
Dated  in  the  Great  Plague  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  III.,  which 
caused  a  sudden  and  enormous  void  in  the  labour  market, 
carrying  oti,  according  to  a  moderate  estimate,  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The 
necessary  effect  of  this  visitation  was  a  great  scarcity  of  labour^ 
followed,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  This  inevitable  operation  oi  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  the  Legislature,  in  its  unwisdom,  set  itself  to  coun- 
teract, by  a  forcible  interference  between  the  employer  and 
the  workman ;  and  the  statute*  was  passed  which  is  remark-* 
able  as  being  the  first  in  which  any  notice  occurs  of  the  firee 
labourer  for  hire.  The  preamble  thus  states  the  case  ex  parte 
the  employers  and  the  Legislature : — 

'  Because  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  workmen 
and  servants  late  died  of  the  plague,  many,  seeing  the  necessity  of 
masters  and  great  scarcity  of  servants,  will  not  serve  unless  they 
may  receive  excessive  wages,  and  some  rather  willing  to  beg  in  idle- 
ness, than  by  labour  to  get  their  living ;  we,  considering  the  grievous 
incommodities  which,  of  the  lack  especially  of  ploughmen  and  of 
such  labourers,  may  hereafter  come,  have  ordaine^l,'  &c. 

It  then  enacts  that  every  able-bodied  man  *and  woman,  not 
being  a  merchant  or  exercising  any  craft,  or  having  estate 
or  land,  should  be  bounden  to  serve,  whenever  required  so 
to  do,  at  the  wages  accustomed  to  be  given  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  King,  and  in  five  or  six  average  years  next  before ; 
and  that  if  any  man  or  woman,  whether  free  or  bond,  should 
be  required  to  s^rve  at  such  customary  wages,  and  would  not, 
he  or  she  should  be  committed  to  the  next  gaol.  It  was 
further  ordaiued  that  labourers  departing  from  their  service 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  that  any  master  who  should  consent 
to  ffive  higher  wages  than  the  Act  authorised,  should  be 
liable  to  forfeit  double  the  amount  paid  or  promised.  The 
statute  proceeds  to  apply  the  same  regulations  to  a  variety 
of  artificers,  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &c.    It  further  enjoins 

____  . • 

*  The  Statute  of  Labourers  was  in  its  original  form  not  a  statute 
but  an  ordinaaee.  In  that  shape  it  was  originally  promulgated  by 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  next  year  it  was  enacted  as  a 
Parliamentary  statute. 
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that  no  person  shall  presume,  under  pain  of  imprisonment, 
to  give  any  alms  under  colour  of  pity  or  chanty  to  any 
beggar  who^  being  able-bodied,  should  refuse  to  work.  To 
mwe  some  compensation  for  these  severe  restrictions,  a  clause 
is  inserted,  ^  as  wise  and  just/  as  Mr.  Hallam  ironically  ob» 
serres,  ^  and  as  practicable  as  the  rest,  for  the  sale  of  proyisioiis 
^  at  reasonable  prices.'  This  clause  was  indeed  a  necesaaiy 
corollary  to  the  statute.  It  was  impossible  for  the  lawgiven, 
who  fixed  the  low  rate  of  wages,  to  resist  the  logical  appeal  of 
the  labourer ;  that  if  the  wages  by  which  he  earned  his  main- 
tenance were  to  be  limited,  the  prices  of  that  maintenanee 
ought  to  be  limited  also. 

By  these  arbitrary  enactments  the  Parliament  of  that  day, 
bent  on  the  policy  of  subduing  what  we  find  described,  in  the 
legislative  language  of  the  time,  as  '  the  refractory  spirit  <^  the 
^  Kleins,'  endeavoured  to  drive  the  labourer  into  a  comer,  and 
cut  off  every  mode  of  escape  from  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
Foreseeing  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  rule  which  the  ein- 
ployer  himself  might  find  it  his  interest  to  break  through, 
they  made  the  employer  as  well  as  the  workman  liable  to  a 
penalty  for  exceemng  the  rate ;  and,  in  case  the  latter  should 
refuse  to  work  at  all  rather  than  to  sell  his  labour  below  its 
value,  they  made  almsgiving  an  offence  punishable  with  impri* 
sonment,  thus  leaving  no  alternative  but  starvation  or  the 
statute.  The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  being,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  incapable  of  execution,  and  leading,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  ever^^  sort  of  evasion  and  collusion,  it  became  a 
constantly  recurring  complaint  of  the  Commons,  durii^  a  loi^ 

Jeriod,  that  ^  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  not  kept.'  The 
iCgislature  in  truth  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  make 
water  run  up  hill.  The  very  next  year  after  the  Ordinance 
was  put  in  force,  a  statute  was  passed  reciting  its  inefficacf , 
owing  to  the  '  singular  covetise '  of  the  servants,  and  re-enact- 
ing its  provisions  with  some  additional  stringent  clauses  to 
prevent  evasion.  The  sanctions  of  religion  were  superadded 
to  the  terrors  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  gaol,  and 
labourers  were  to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  to  observe  the  statute. 
Another  device  was  adopted  to  preclude  the  underpaid  farm 
labourer  from  seeking  to  find  more  profitable  employment  in 
the  towns.  He  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  own  village,  and 
imprisonment  was  denounced  against  those  who  should  fly  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Several  other  attempts 
were  made,  during  the  remainder  of  Edward  IIL's  long  reign, 
to  give  vitality  to  the  unworkable  enactments  of  which  each 
successive  Act  recited  and  deplored  the  inefficacy;  but  the 
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pressure  of  this  coercive  legislation  served  only,  like  a 
potent  medicine  ill  applied,  to  generate  new  disorders  in 
the  body  politic.  In  the  last  year  of  that  reign  we  find  the 
Commons  making  complaint  that  ^  masters  were  obliged  to  give 

*  their  servants  and  labourers  great  wages,'  in  spite  of  all  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  to  prevent  their  running  away,  and  that 
the  encouragement  which  they  received  in  these  evil  prac- 
tices often  induced  them,  upon  the  slightest  cause  of  dis- 
gust, to  quit  their  masters;  that  they  wandered  thus  from 
<50unty  to  county,  and  that  many  of  the  runaways  turned 
beggiirs,  and  led  idle  lives  in  cities  and  boroughs,  although 
they  had  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  gain  a  livelihood  if  they 
pleased  to  work.  Many  became  '  staf-strikers,'  and  wandered, 
in  parties  of  two,  three,  or  four,  from  village  to  village ;  but 
the  greater  number  turned  out  sturdy  rogues,  and  infested 
the  kingdom  with  frequent  robberies*  Here  we  meet  with  an 
early  legislative  recognition  of  that  terrible  scourge  of  vagrancy 
which  became  in  after  times  a  source  of  incessant  danger  and 
anxiety  to  the  Commonwealth ;  and  we  trace  the  origin  of  the 
nuisance,  by  the  admission  of  the  law-makers  themselves,  to 
tiiat  false  policy  which,  depriving  the  labourer  of  his  just 
right  to  dispose  as  he  best  might  of  his  own  industry,  goaded 
him  into  rebellion  against  the  Government,  and  converted  those 
who  might  have  been  industrious  subjects  into  desperate  evil- 
doers. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  same  policy  was 
pursued,  and  still  with  the  same  results.  New  penalties  were 
met  by  new  evasions ;  as  fast  as  one  chink  was  stopped,  an- 
other flaw  broke  out.  Experience  of  the  failure  of  the  fixed 
rate  of  wages  now  suggested  a  fresh  experiment — a  sliding 
scale,  under  which  wages  were  to  vary  with  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions. The  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  were 
directed  to  make  proclamation,  *  according  to  the  dearth  of 

*  victuals,'  how  much  every  workman  was  to  receive.  This 
statute,  it  is  needless  to  say,  proved  as  futile  as  those  which 
had  preceded  it.  No  other  evidence  of  the  failure  is 
needed  beyond  the  explicit  admissions  of  the  statute-makers 
themselves.  Each  Act  in  turn  records  the  inutility  of  those 
which  had  gone  before,  yet  the  radical  error  in  the  principle  of 
them  all  never  seems  to  have  suggested  itself.  Throughout 
the  succeeding  reigns,  down  to  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI II., 
statutes  for  regulating  the  rate  of  wages  continued  to  be 
passed,  and  further  provisions  were  superadded  by  which  the 
precise  hours  for  work,  for  meals,  and  for  sleep,  and  many  other 
details  of  the   labourer's  existence,  were  prescribed  by  law. 
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Meantime  the  irrepressible  disease  of  vagrancy  was  beoomnig 
worse  and  worse;  and  the  Statute  Book  teems  with  enaet- 
ments  designed  to  check  the  spread  of  that  malady,  wUch 
was,  however,  rather  aggravated  than  lessened  by  the  ill- 
directed  remedies  applied  to  it.  When  the  evil  reached  an 
intolerable  height^  Ihe  Government  strove  to  oope  with  it  bj 
laws  of  extravagant  severity.  The  Acts  of  Henry  VIIl 
against  vagrants  were  written  in  blood.  The  punishment  of 
an  able-boaied  man  found  beffging  was,  for  the  first  offienoe, 
'  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail  tm  his  body  were  bloody  by  rea- 
^  son  of  such  whipping  *,'  for  the  second,  whipping  agam,  »d 
^  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  cot  off;' 
for  the  third  offence,  tkath.  Nor  were  these  terrific  penaltieB 
mere  idle  menace.  It  is  stated  by  Hume  and  ot^r  writers, 
on  the  authority  of  Harrison,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 
alone  there  were  executed  72,000*  great  and  petty  tMeteB 
(this:  was  out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  from  four  to  it?e 
millions);  and  that  the  ^rapines  committed  by  the  infinite 
^  number  of  wicked,  wandering,  idle  people  were  intolenbbio 
'  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged  tnem  to  a  perpetual  witdi 
^  of  their  sheepfolds,  pastures,  woods,  and  cornfields.' 

With  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  commenced  a  new  era  of  h^ 
lation  respecting  labour  and  pauperism.  A  statute  of  the  mtt 
year  of  that  reign  repealed  all  preceding  enactments  aftoting 
labourers,  and  established  a  new  code.  The  preamble  of  this 
Act  is  worth  quoting  for  the  acknowledgment  which  it  con- 
tains respecting  the  hardships  of  the  preceding  laws,  and  tiie 
touch  of  compassion  and  sympathy  with  which  it  refers  to  the 
oppressed  class.  '  Although,'  it  begins,  '  there  remain  and 
*  stand  in  force  presently  a  great  number  of  Acts  and  Sta- 
^  tutes  concerning  the  retaining,  departing,  wages,  and  orders 
^  of  apprentices,  servants,  and  labourers,  as  well  in  husbaodrr 
^  as  in  divers  other  arts,  mysteries,  and  occupations;  yet  pardr 
^  from  the  imperfection  and  contrariety  which  is  found  and  doth 
'  appear  in  sundry  of  the  said  laws,  and  chiefly  from  that  the 
'  wages  and  allowances  limited  in  many  of  the  said  statutes  are 
^  in  divers  places  too  small,  and  not  answerable  to  this  time,  re- 
^  specting  the  advancement  of  prices  of  all  things  belonging  to  the 
'  said  servants  and  labourers,  the  said  laws  cannot  convenien^f 


♦  We  are  aware  that  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  has  been  qaes* 
tioued  by  later  writers,  and  the  number  stated  may  possiblj  be 
inexact ;  but  the  fact  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  capital  punishment 
during  this  reign  is  confirmed  by  many  notices  and  records  of  tiie 
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^  without  the  great  grief  luid  burthen  of  the  poor  labourer  and 
^  hired  man^  be  put  in  good  and  due  execution^*  &c.  The  statute 
then,  averring  that  ^  there  is  a  good  hope  that  if  a  new  law  be 
^  passed  concerning  wages^  it  will  banish  idleness,  advance 
*  husbandry,  and  yield  unto  the  hired  man  a  convenient  pro- 
'  portion  of  wages,'  proceeds  to  prescribe  a  great  number  of 
precise  and  arbitrary  regulations  for  the  hiring  and  payment 
of  labourers.  There  is  little  novelty  indeed  in  these  enact- 
m^its.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again.  The  light  of  political 
economy  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  the  true  law  of  wages — 
nature's  own  righteous  law — was  reserved  for  the  discoveries 
of  the  future.  To  fix  the  rate  of  the  labourer's  earnings  recourse 
was  again  had  to  the  tribunal  of  the  petty  sessions.  Justices 
of  the  peace,  themselves  interested  parties  and  employers,  were 
to  adjust  the  scale  of  payment.  No  labourer  was  to  leave  the 
place  where  he  had  last  served  without  a  licence ;  the  usual 
penalties  were  imposed  for  giving  or  taking  too  much  wages, 
or  for  departing  into  any  other  county.  A  subsequent  Act  of 
the  39th  Elizabeth  recites  the  failure  of  the  Act  just  referred 
to  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  wages,  though  it  is 
alleged  to  have  proved  beneficial  in  other  respects.  Two  further 
statutes,  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  on  the  same  subject, 
complete  the  catalogue  of  futile,  yet  not  less  mischievous,  enact- 
ments, by  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  the 
Legislature  strove  to  accomplish  its  impracticable  purpose  of 
regulating  the  price  of  labour  by  law.  During  all  this  time 
the  poor  labourer  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of  empirical 
experiments,  which  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  irritate 
and  degrade  him,  while  they  developed  in  rank  luxiuiance 
that  portentous  growth  of  pauperism,  vagrancy,  and  crime 
which  became  the  plague  and  terror  of  the  Legislature.  As 
the  laws  for  suppressing  vagrants,  against  whom,  says  Dr. 
Burn,  ^  almost  all  severities  were  practised  except  scalping,' 
became  more  rigorous,  the  villages  were  thinned  of  labourers, 
the  number  of  vagabonds  and  marauders  increased,  the  land 
swarmed  with  '  sturdy  rogues '  and  *  valient  beggars ; '  while 
the  impotent  and  helpless  poor,  deprived  of  their  natural  means 
of  protection  and  support,  were  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state  of 
destitution.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
wide-spread  disease  of  modem  pauperism  is  to  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  legislation  which  we  have  now  described ;  but 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  our  social 
disorders  is  a  legacy  from  bygone  times,  and  is  the  legiti- 
DMtte  fruit  of  that  false  policy  of  interference  by  which  the 
free  development  of  labour  and  capital  was  for  a  long  time 
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restricted  or  suppressed.  Distress  and  suifering  indeed  are  in- 
cident to  all  conditions  of  society  :  *  the  poor  shall  never  cease 
*  out  of  the  land/  and  the  lot  of  the  working-class  can  never 
be  a  very  light  one.  But  the  worst  calamity  to  which  they 
are  subject — the  lack  of  employment  for  their  labour — is,  we 
firmly  believe^  an  artificial  evil ;  and  pauperism,  as  distinguished 
from  poverty,  is  the  creature  of  vicious  laws  and  erroneous 
theories  of  social  economy. 

Before  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Legislature,  wearied 
with  its  own  impotent  attempts  to  staunch  the  ever-running 
sore  of  vagrancy  and  destitution,  had  been  driven  to  resort  to 
a  new  principle,  which  was  embodied  in  an  Act  dian  wbidi 
few  have  ever  been  pregnant  with  more  important  conse- 
quences to  the  social  condition  of  a  nation.  This  Act  was 
the  43rd  Elizabeth,  the  origin  and  nucleus  of  that  vast  frame- 
work of  Poor  Law  legislation  which  in  after  times  was  raised 
upon  it,  and  the  principle  which  it  affirmed  was,  that  property 
should  be  chaigeable  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  The  rule 
thus  adopted,  if  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  strict  economic 
theory,  which  would  require,  under  a  perfectly  organised  in- 
dustrial system,  that  labour  fully  employed  and  adequately 
rewarded  should  support  its  own  burdens,  was  yet,  under  tbe 
then  existing  conditions  of  society  and  the  labour-market, 
probably  the  most  just  and  expedient  remedy  for  pressii^ 
evils  that  could  have  been  devised.  The  best  vindication  of 
the  principle  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  it  has  endured  for  nearij 
three  hundred  years,  and  is  still  the  comer  stone  of  oar 
modern  Poor  Law.  And  yet,  if  the  statesmen  who  drew  up 
this  famous  statute  could  have  foreseen  all  the  noxious  fruits 
it  was  destined  to  bear,  and  the  abuses  and  perversions  which 
were  to  be  engrafted  upon  its  stock  by  succeeding  generatioDS, 
they  might  well  have  recoiled  from  their  own  work,  for  rarely 
has  a  sound  and  simple  principle  been  wrested  to  more  mis- 
chievous and  demoralising  consequences.  We  are  not  writing 
a  history  of  the  English  Poor  Laws,  and  have  no  space  now 
for  tracing  out  the  gradual  distortion  and  depravation  of  thor 
original  theory ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  ere  the  louses 
which  outgrew  from  them  reached  their  climax,  they  had  fear- 
fully demoralised  that  class  who  were  the  recipients  of  reBefi 
and  were  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  property  on  which  the 
charge  was  levied.  But  there  was  one  baneful  graft  upon  the 
stem  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  which,  more  perhaps  thin 
any  other,  vitiated  its  growth,  and  which,  in  surveying  the  past 
history  of  our  agricultural  population,  it  would  be  improper 
to  omit  from  consideration.     This  was  the  Law  of  Panx^ial 
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Settlement,  which  originated  in  an  Act  of  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Charles  II.,  and  was  extended  and  worked  ont  into  a  highly 
artificial  and  complicated  code  by  a  series  of  subsequent  pro- 
visions. It  would  be  difficult,  in  our  opinion,  to  specify  any 
eet  of  enactments  which  has  produced  a  larger  crop  of  moral 
and  social  evils  than  this  Law  of  Settlement.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy,  which  demand, 
alike  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community, 
that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  carry  his  strength  and 
skill  to  the  best  market,  and  that  the  capitalist  should  have 
free  access  to  any  quarter  from  which  labour  can  be  obtained. 
But  under  the  restriction  thus  imposed  the  circulation  of  labour 
was  dammed  up  and  forcibly  confined  within  a  number  of  small 
local  channels.  The  peasant  or  artisan,  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment or  adequate  wages  in  the  parish  of  his  birth,  was  prohibited 
from  seeking  to  transfer  his  labour  to  another  place  where 
wages  might  be  good  and  workmen  in  demand.  On  entering 
another  parish  he  was  liable  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  parochial 
aiithcHities,  and  sent  back  on  the  ground  thai  he  was  likely  to 
become  chargeable.  The  effect  was  practically  to  restrict  the 
poor  man  to  his  place  of  birth,  destroying  every  incentive  to 
independent  exertion,  and  perpetuating  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
a  low  state  of  civilisation.  The  peasant  became,  and  regarded 
himself  as  being,  ^  adstrictvs  glebes^  a  mere  serf  of  the  soil  on 
which  he  was  bom ;  his  spirit  sank,  and  he  fell  into  a  helpless 
and  hopeless  state  of  dependence  on  his  parish,  upon  whose 
funds  the  law  which  chained  him  to  its  precincts  appeared  to 
give  him  something  like  an  equitable  claim.  And  while  the 
uiw  thus  lowered  the  labourer  in  his  own  eyes,  it  no  less 
cheapened  and  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  others.  The  arti- 
ficial congestion  of  labour  within  narrow  local  limits  brought 
about  a  state  of  things  in  which  that  commodity,  which  ought 
to  be  the  most  valued  of  all  things  since  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  value,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  superfluity  and  a  drug. 
Instead  of  being  prized  for  his  strength  and  skill,  the  point  of 
-view  in  which  the  working  man  was  regarded  was  that  of  a 
possible  burden  on  the  rates.  In  the  eyes  of  parish  officers 
he  was  a  nuisance ;  to  the  mind  of  the  landowner,  a  bugbear 
and  an  expense.  To  get  nd  of  him,  and  to  saddle  another 
parish  with  the  liability  of  his  maintenance,  became  a  study 
which  all  the  resources  of  legal  subtlety  and  chicanery  were 
strained  to  assist.  The  frauds  and  stratagems  devised  by 
astute  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  or  resisting 
orders  of  removal,  the  costly  litigation  to  which  these  contests 
led,  and  the  reckless  inhumanity  with  which  the  unfortunate 
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objects  of  them  were  bandied  aboat  from  parish  to  pariah, 
with  less  consideration  of  their  dignity  as  human  beings  than 
if  thej  had  been  part  of  tlie  animal  stock  of  a  farm — tjiese 
are  among  the  saddest  and  most  scandalous  records  of  pau- 
perism vdth  which  the  odious  law  of  parochial  settlement  is 
justly  chargeable.  Denounced  by  all  the  highest  economicid 
authorities^  from  Adam  Smith  downwards,  condemned  by  many 
practical  statesmen,  among  whom  Mr.  Pitt*  was  conspicuous, 
this  vicious  system  was  sustained  for  two  centuries,  not  so  muck 
by  the  force  of  argument  or  conviction  as  by  the  difficulty  of 
escaping  from  the  trammels  which  its  operation  had  created, 
and  the  resistance  of  those  who  feared  to  suffer  by  the  process 
of  getting  back  to  a  sound  and  natural  state  of  things.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  two  years  that  this  noxious  branch  of  oar 
Poor  Law  legislation  received  the  blow  which  precedes  its  total 
downfall  by  the  Union  Chargeability  Act— a  measure  wbicfa, 
although  proceeding  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  re> 
ceived,  we  rejoice  to  say,  the  efficient  support  of  the  most 
enlightened  members  of  the  Conservative  party — a  mesamt 
which  makes  it  no  longer  the  sordid  interest  of  every  pwrish  to 
treat  the  labourer  within  its  borders  as  a  contingent  burdea 
on  the  rate-book,  and  which  removes  from  the  landowi^r  the 
besetting  temptation  to  refuse  his'  poor  neighbour  a  dwelUng 
upon  the  estate  on  which  he  works,  to  pull  down  exiaCing 
cottages,  or  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  ones  when-de- 
manded  by  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population. 

Despite  all  the  impediments  interposed  by  improvident  lam 
and  perverted  institutions,  the  tide  of  national  pro^>erity  cod- 
tinned  to  advance,  and  the  country  increased  in  wealth,  in 
population,  and  in  military  renown,  whatever  abvses  might  be 
found  lurking  in  the  lower  strata  of  society,  and  whafterer 
sufferings,  imnoticed  by  historians,  might  be  endured  by  a 
class  too  feeble  to  make  its  complaints  audible.  That  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  in  check  the  evils  of  vagrancy  and  tiie 
miseries  of  destitution  continued  to  be  felt  is  evident  from  the 
records  of  Parliament,  which  was  continually  called  upon  to 
apply  fresh  remedies  to  the  new  disorders  and  grievances  whidi 
broke  out,  and  especially  to  pat<;h  and  reconstruct  that  law  of 
settlement  which  was  continually  ••engendering  tiie  abuses  inci- 
dent to  its  existence.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  find 
William  III.,  in  addressing  his  Parliaments,  adverting  to  the 


♦  See  his  admirable  speech  delivered  in  February  1796.  reported 
in  Hansard  and  cited  by  Sir  G.  Nicholls,  •History  of  English  Poor 
*  Law,'  Toh  ii.  p.  127. 
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increaBe  of  the  poor  and  the  heavy  burden  occasioned  by  their 
maintenance.  In  a  Report  made  in  1696  by  the  newly-created 
Board  of  Trade^  and  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  famous  John 
Lfocke,  one  of  the  first  members  of  that  Bot^d,  it  is  stated  that 
'  the  multiplying  of  the  poor  and  the  increase  of  the  tax  for 
'  their  maintenance  has   been   a  growing  burden  upon  the 

*  kingdom  these  many  years,  and  the  two  last  reigns  felt  the 

*  increase  of  it  as  well  as  the  present.'  He  also  records  his 
opiaion  ^  that  above  one  half  of  those  receiving  parish  relief 
^  are  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood ' — a  statement  which 
shows  to  how  great  an  extent  even  at  that  early  date  the 
oriffinal  design  of  the  Poor  Law  had  been  perverted.  Never- 
theiess,  the  period  which  intervened  from  the  accession  of  the 
Stuarts  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one 
in  which  the  English  labourer's  condition  might,  on  the  whole, 
be  advantageously  compared  with  that  of  preceding  genera- 
tions, or  of  the  peasantry  of  other  countries.  Professor  Kogers 
has  specified  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  as  an  age  of 
exceptional  prosperity  to  that  part  of  the  community.  The 
population  of  the  country  was  not  great,  the  prices  of  corn 
«nd  of  the  main  necessaries  of  life  were  moderate,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  poor  rates,  though  the  amount  was  continually 
increasing  and  much  complained  of,  had  not  yet  become  exces- 
sive. At  the  end  of  Anne's  reign,  in  1714,  the  total  amount 
raised  is  supposed  to  have  been  rather  under  one  million.  But 
as  we  advance  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  we  observe  \he 
parochial  taxation  beccnning  more  and  more  a  subject  of  com- 
^aint,  and  brought  again  and  again  under  the  notice  of  the 
Legislature.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  in  1784,  the 
total  raised  exceeded  two  millions.  It  was  perceived  that  the 
8IUD8  yearly  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  always 
advancing,  never  decreasing;  and  it  was  apprehended  with 
justice  that,  unless  this  fatal  tendency  were  arrested,  the  bur- 
then would  in  time  become  intolerable.  The  fulfilment  of 
these  anticipations  was  much  accelerated  by  the  unfavourable 
seasons  and  deficient  harvests  which  marked  the  closing  years 
of  the  century.  In  1796,  wheat  rose  to  upwards  of  100s.  the 
quarter;  in  June  1800  it  reached.  134*. ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1801  it  was  at  the  famine  price  of  154*.  The  average  price 
between  1794  and  1801  was  87*.,  or  very  nearly  double  that 
of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  former  date.  Yet  no  propor- 
tionate advance  took  place  in  the  wages  of  labour.  In  the 
agricultural  districts  they  were  not,  at  the  utmost,  above  8*. 
per  week.     How,  under  these  circumstances,  was  the  labourer 
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lands^  and  other  causes,  have  gradually  produced  an  absorptaoB 
of  the  surplus,  and  rectified  the  balimce  of  numbers  and  em- 
ployment.- Nay,  in  many  districts  it  is  now  more  than  recti- 
fied, and  the  panic  of  over-population  has  given  place  to  a 
panic  of  scarcity  of  labour.  In  various  parts  of  England,  but 
especially  in  the  north,  we  now  hear  of  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  hands,  and  this  inconvenienoe 
has  become  a  leading  topic  at  agricultural  meetings  and 
farmers'  club  dinners.  The  substitution  of  madiinery  fior 
hand  labour  in  some  of  the  most  important  processes  of  hus- 
bandry is  recognised  as  an  urgent  necessity,  and  is  extending 
itself  more  and  more.  County  members  and  farmers'  fnmk 
are  suggesting  to  the  employers  of  labour  the  means  by  wludi 
they  may  be  enabled  to  retain  the  men  in  thdr  own  village, 
and  counteract  the  temptations  offered  to  them  to  go  elsewhere; 
for  the  premium  of  higher  wages  has  abeady  begun  to  operate 
upon  the  imaginations  of  tliis  class,  though  naturally  passive 
and  slow  to  move,  with  few  opportunities  of  communicatiiq; 
together  or  procuring  information  of  what  is  taking  plaee 
beyond  their  own  narrow  sphere.  Still,  wherever  ciromiH 
stances  favour  the  migration  to  a  better  labour-marketr— 
wherever  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  of  mines,  or  any  oth^ 
better  paid  industry,  brings  directly  under  the  peasant's  eyes 
the  certainty  of  a  more  lucrative  field  of  labour,  the  younger 
and  more  energetic  members  of  that  class  are  no  longer  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opening  to  advance  their  interests. 
And  this  tendency  is  one  which,  as  locomotion  is  made  easier, 
and  information  more  rapidly  diffused,  must  be  expected  to 
increase  more  and  more,  unless  counteracted  by  some  new  in- 
ducements to  remain  and  till  their  fields  at  home. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  poeitioa 
of  the  agricultural  labourer — the  state  of  the  case  as  r^ards 
his  privileges  and  his  grievances  at  the  present  time,  tint, 
as  to  the  amount  of  remuneration  which  he  obtains  for  his 
labour.  The  rate  of  wages  in  husbandry  differs  yerj  widely 
in  the  manufacturing  and  in  the  agricultural  counties ;  but  it 
is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  In  the 
southern  and  western  districts  the  regular  weekly  wages  for  a 
day-labourer  range  from  the  minimum  of  Ss,  to  12^.,  or  at  the 
utmost  ISs.  a  week.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  whose  estimate  is 
certainly  not  a  low  one,  states  the  average  in  the  mid-southern 
and  south-western  districts  at  10«.  6<L  This  is  exclusive  of 
extra  payments  at  hay-time  and  harvest,  as  well  of  money 
gained  by  occasional  piece-work  where  that  practice  exists.  It 
is  notorious,  however,  that  great  differences  exist  even  between 
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parishes  in  whioh  the  money-rate  of  wages  is  the  same,  in 
regard  to  the  privileges  which  the  labourer  enjoys  oyer  and 
above  his  &ied  money  income.  The  benefits  of  a  cottage 
rented  below  its  value^  of  a  good  piece  of  garden  attached  to 
it,  and  other  boons  which  a  liberal-minded  employer  may 
dirow  in  his  way,  make  a  considerable  addition  in  money's 
worth  to  the  labourer's  means.  The  great  difficulty  in  making 
any  general  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  class  arises 
firom  the  wide  diversities  between  one  parish  and  another,  by 
reason  of  which  every  one  is  led  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
whole  case  according  to  his  individual  experience.  Thus  any 
general  description  is  apt  to  incur  the  imputation  on  the  one 
hand  of  overstating,  and  on  the  other  of  under-stating,  the  facts* 
Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  ^  model  parishes,'  or 
with  the  flavoured  residences  of  wealthy  and  benevolent  pro- 
prietors who  employ  their  ample  means  in  diffusing  ccm^ort 
around  them,  but  with  the  average  class  of  unprivileged 
parbhes,  where  tenant-farmers  and  labourers  form  the  whole 
community,  where  the  extras  and  perquisites,  besides  harvest- 
HKXiey,  are  none,  where  cottages  are  rented  at  their  full  value 
or  above  it,  and  where  no  aids  for  obtaining  fuel,  provisions, 
or  dothing  below  the  cost  price,  form  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  wage-fund.  In  such  parishes,  if  we  set  off  the  harvest^ 
money  against  the  house-rent,  there  will  remain  to  the  labourer 
the  above-stated  average  of  10*.  6d.  per  week  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance,  clotiung,  and  other  requirements  of  himself 
and  his  family.  It  is  obvious  that  a  married  man,  with  even 
three  or  four  children,  unless  there  are  boys  old  enough  to  add 
to  the  earnings  of  the  family,  can  do  little  more  than  keep 
body  and  soul  together  upon  the  dietary  which  this  income 
will  afford.  Fresh  meat  at  the  present  prices  is  of  course 
a  forbidden  luxury ;  beer  must  be  a  rare  indulgence ;  bread 
must  be  the  staple  of  the  family  sustenance.  Some  bacon  or 
cheese,  and  tea  of  the  cheapest  and  least  stimulating  quality, 
with  a  small  allowance  df  tobacco,  form  the  only  luxuries  the 
labourer,  if  he  is  to  make  both  ends  meet,  can  indulge  in.  If  a 
plot  of  garden  be  annexed — as  is  by  no  means  universally  the 
case — to  the  cottage,  a  small  stock  of  potatoes  and  other  common 
vegetables  is  added  to  his  stores.  With  the  help  of  the  produce 
of  his  garden  he  may  make  shift  to  keep  a  pi^ ;  but  unless  the 
progress  of  enclosure  should  have  spared  him  some  right  of 
oommon,  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  support  a  cow,  and  there  are 
difficulties  which  practically  debar  hun  firom  rearing  poultry  or 
other  live  stock.  Some  persons  who  are  far  above  the  spnere 
of  such  experience  themselves,  are  fond  of  descanting  on  the 
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injudicious  management  and  thriftlefisness  of  the  poor ;  but  we 
doubt  if  the  most  skilful  of  these  housekeeping  censOTs  would 
find  it  easy  to  scrape  a  surplus  out  of  such  an  income  as  we  have 
stated,  after  providing  for  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  washing, 
and  other  household  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occasional 
exigencies  of  sickness^  and  various  casual  demands  of  a  family. 
If  the  labourer's  earnings  suffice  for  the  present  immediate 
wants  of  existence,  it  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  scanty  sustenance  to  which  he  is 
limited  suffices  to  maintain  his  health  and  muscular  power  at 
that  point  which,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  personal  enjoj- 
ment,  is  required  for  the  efficiency,  and  therefore  the  tnie 
economy,  of  labour.  As  for  the  means  of  saving  somethiiig 
against  sickness  or  as  a  provision  for  old  age,  it  would  be 
romantic  to  cherish  such  a  notion.  There  is  one  Superannua- 
tion Fund,  and  one  only,  for  the  aged  or  disabled  day-labonror, 
and  that  is  the  Poor  Rate ! 

In  comparing  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  with 
that  of  the  mechanic  or  artisan,  there  is  one  peculiar  feature  of 
disadvantage  in  the  lot  of  the  former — the  absence  of  ihe  hope 
of  advancement.  *  That  constant  and  uniform  desire  of  eveiy 
'  nuin  to  better  his  condition,  which  comes  with  him  finom  tl^ 
*  womb  and  never  leaves  him  till  he  goes  to  the  grave,'  wfaidi 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  philosophers^  has  described  as 
the  mainspring  of  human  industry,  has,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
portion  at  least  of  our  rural  classes,  no  goal  to  aim  at,  no 
aliment  to  feed  upon.  Professor  Sogers  observes  with  truth, 
^  an  artisan  may  rise  to  be  a  master,  a  mechanic  to  be  an 
^  engineer,  a  factory  operative  to  be  a  capitalist ;  but  no  £n- 
'  glish  agricultural  labourer,  in  his  most  sanguine  dreams,  has 
^  the  vision  of  occupying,  still  less  of  possessing,  land '  (voL  i. 
p.  693).  Debarred  from  the  hope  of  advancement,  fife  to  tiie 
great  majority  of  men  becomes  a  dreary  blank,  labour  a  cheerless 
servitude.  From  the  highest  service  to  the  lowest,  the  possi- 
bility of  advancement  is  the  sovereign  incentive  which  Keeps 
the  faculties  alert,  and  brings  out  whatever  of  energy  or 
vigour  the  man  has  within  hmi.  Without  this  stimulus,  the 
mind  sinks  into  a  state  of  listless  apathy,  in  which  routine 
duties  are  gone  through  with  mechanical  formality.  What 
prospect  does  the  career  of  the  common  day-labourer  in  those 
districts  where  agriculture  is  the  single  employment,  afford  to 
quicken  his  thoughts  or  animate  his  movements?  Assume 
that  employment  never  fails,  and  that  health  and  character  are 

*  Adam  Smith. 
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[naintuned,  wliat  is  the  history  of  his  life  ?  From  the  period 
af  early  manhood  when  he  comes  into  full  pay  as  a  labourer, 
he  may  go  on  in  the  same  unvaried  round  from  week  to  week, 
from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  without  having  made 
one  step  in  advance,  gained  one  inch  of  ground  above  the  level 
that  he  started  from,  until  the  time  when,  his  strength  be- 
ocHning  exhausted  by  toil,  and  his  earnings  having  yielded  no 
provision  for  old  age,  he  retires  from  the  field  upon  a  weekly 

{>ittance  from  the  Union,  the  last  stage  between  his  life  of 
abour  and  his  rest  in  the  churchyard.     This  mav  be  thought 
a  sombre  picture  of  the  lot  of  the  English  farm-labourer;  but, 
making  aUowance  for  fortunate  exceptions,  it  is  not  an  over- 
charged one.     Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  must  be 
something  unsound  in  that  social  economy  which,  in  a  nation 
so  wealthy  as  our  own,  holds  out  to  the  honest  and  industrious 
peasant  no  better  prospect  than  a  life  of  unintermitted  toil, 
shut  out  from  the  hope  of  advancement,  and  terminating  at  last 
in  the  dreary  haven  of  pauperism.    Until  our  industrial  system 
shall  be  adjusted  upon  such  a  footing  that  a  life  of  honest 
labour  shall  lead  to  some  better  result  than  this,  the  congratu- 
lations which  we  hear  from  many  quarters  upon  our  unpa- 
ralleled national  prosperity  must  appear  to  savour  rather  of 
irony  than  of  truth.     Mr.  Fawcett  conmients  in  strong  terms 
upon  the  depressed  and  stationary  position  of  the  agricultural 
peasant  of  the  present  time ;  and  his  brother  professor,  building 
his  conclusions  upon  statistical  evidence,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  labourer  is  worse  off  than  his  predecessor  at  the  time 
when  Arthur  Young  described  his  circumstances  about  a  hun- 
dred years  since,  but  that  ^  when  his  condition  is  contrasted 
'  with  that  of  his  ancestor  500  vears  ago,  the  deterioration  is 
*  still  more  striking.'     Of  the  difficulties  of  instituting  exact 
comparisons  of  this  nature  we  have  already  spoken ;  but  there 
is  one  conclusion  at  least  which  we  do  not  fear  to  advance,  and 
which  few,  we  think,  will  venture  to  charge  with  exaggeration. 
It  is  this,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  not  yet  reaped  his 
"fair  share  of  that  great  increase  of  national  wealth  which  within 
the  last  thirty  years  has  flowed  in  upon  the  kingdom ;  that  he 
has  not  partaken  as  he  ought  in  that  general  advance  in  the 
standard  of  comfort  and  well-being  which  other  classes  have 
experienced ;  that  while  they  have  moved  forward  he  has  stood 
stilly  an  exception  and  contrast  to  the  opulence,  the  luxury, 
and  profusion  of  the  period  in  which  he  lives.     Other  classes 
may  look  back  upon  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  their 
ancestors  with  distaste  or  scorn ;  he  perhaps  might  be  tempted 
to  think,  did  he  know  in  what  manner  his  lorefathers  lived  and 
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fared^  that  peradventure  the  olden  times  were  better  liian  Mb 
own. 

But  whether  better  or  worse,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  restore  them.  To  reproduce  the  habits  and  institu- 
tions of  a  bygone  age  is  a  dream  of  enthusiasts.  Mr.  Fawcett, 
though  not  one  of  the  latter  class,  dwells  with  fond  r^ret  an 
the  extinction  of  the  small  proprietors,  and  denounces  primo- 
geniture and  family  settlements  as  the  source  of  that  monopoly 
of  the  land  of  England  in  a  comparatively  few  handd,  which 
debars  the  labourer  from  ever  emerging  from  the  condition  rf 
hireling  in  which  he  was  born,  and  snuts  out  the  light  of  hope 
from  his  career.  Mr.  Rogers  in  like  manner  dwells  upon  the 
great  danger  to  this  country,  which  '  lies  in  the  present  afietiA- 

*  tion  of  its  people  from  the  soil,  and  the  future  exodus  of  a  dis- 

*  inherited  peasantry.'  The  question  of  primogeniture  is  a 
large  and  far-reaching  one,  which  touches  the  foundations  not 
only  of  our  proprietary,  but  also  of  our  political  and  social 
system.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
primogeniture  in  fact  operates  at  present  much  more  as  a  freely- 
adopted  custom  than  as  a  legal  rule,  since  it  acts  by  force  of 
law  only  in  that  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor forbears  to  exercise  his  own  volition  over  the  transmis- 
sion of  his  estate.  It  is  only  in  the  rare  absence  of  will, 
settlement,  or  other  disposition  that  the  law  pronounces  in 
favour  of  the  eldest  son.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  pri- 
mogeniture, we  should  have  not  only  to  repeal  a  law,  but  to 
alter  that  long-established  current  of  habit,  sentiment,  and 
tradition  of  which  the  law  itself  has  been  the  exponent.  The 
result  which,  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  opinion,  would  flow  firom,  and 
would  justify  such  a  measure,  would  be  the  conversion  olf  the 
present  race  of  hired  farm-labourers  into  an  independent  class 
of  small  proprietors.  Yet  how  such  a  change  could  be  wrought 
by  any  process  short  of  an  agrarian  revolution,  we  are  unaole 
to  comprehend.  Land  being  assimilated  by  law  to  personal 
property,  it  is  supposed  that  the  large  estates  would  become 
subdivided,  and  that  portions  of  them,  released  from  legal 
trammels,  would  come  freely  into  the  market.    But  before  any 

{)ortion  of  the  soil  could  thus  become  the  property  of  the 
abourer,  two  obstacles  would  have  to  be  overcome.  In  Ac 
first  place,  he  must  have  acquired  the  capital  required  for  the 
purchase,  and  how  he  is  to  obtain  this  remains  to  be  shown ; 
secondly,  even  if  the  capital  were  forthcoming,  the  land  must 
be  purchaseable  on  such  terms  as  would  make  it  a  remunera- 
tive investment  to  the  cultivator.  The  present  distribution  of 
— -  land-owning  and  cultivating  classes  into  the  three  orders 
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of  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer,  which  we  are  sometimes  told 
is  pecidiar,  or  ahnost  peculiar,  to  England,  has  arisen  from  no 
forcible  interference  or  compulsion  of  law,  but  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  and  has  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  A  limited  area  of  soil,  great  wealth, 
and  abundant  population,  engendered  by  commerce  and  manu- 
facturers, together  with  a  social  and  political  system,  under 
which  rank,  influence,  and  consideration  attach  in  an  eminent 
d^ree  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil — these  causes  haye  con- 
ferred an  artificial  value  upon  land,  which  has  concentrated  it 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  the  social 
advantages  which  it  confers,  rather  than  the  profit  which  it 
may  be  made  to  yield.  As  wealth  increases  so  does  the  com- 
petition for  this  coveted  investment  increase,  among  those 
whose  ambition  prompts  them  to  enrol  their  names  in  the 
honoured  list  of  landed  proprietors.  The  consequences  which 
naturally  foUow  are  the  accumulation  of  large  tracts  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  once  numerous  class  of  petty  freeholders  and  yeomen. 
The  existence  of  an  intermediate  order  of  tenant  farmers 
results  from  the  simple  economical  fact,  that  when  the  market 
value  of  land  has  attained  a  certain  height,  a  better  return  for 
capital  is  to  be  got  by  renting  the  land  of  another,  than  by 
owning  and  cultivating  one's  own.  What  is  true  of  the  culti- 
vator with  a  small  capital  is  true  h  fortiori  of  the  cultivator 
without  one.  Were  the  institution  of  primogeniture  to  be 
abolished  to-morrow,  the  labourer  would  find  that  the  small  but 
costly  plot  of  ground,  even  if  he  could  find  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  would  prove  nothing  else  but  a  damnosa  hcBreditas 
to  the  purchaser. 

The  gradual  and  inevitable  revolution  which  has  thus  been 
brought  about  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  England 
may  be  a  subject  of  regret,  but  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
progress  of  society,  and  to  reverse  it  is  impossible.  We  must 
find  some  other  mode  of  indemnifying  the  peasantry  more  prac- 
ticable than  that  of  restoring  la  petite  culture  and  the  extinct 
race  of  cottage  landowners.  As  for  the  farmers,  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  gained  no  unfair  equivalent  for  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  in  ceasing  to  be  proprietors.  The  improve- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  gen^*al  progress  of  society  have 
elevated  their  condition;  and  we  doubt  ^  the  English  farm- 
tenant  of  the  present  day  would  be  willing  to  exchange  his 
lot  for  that  of  his  brother  cultivator  across  the  Channel, 
who,  although  enjoying  the  nominal  dignity  of  a  proprietor, 
has  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  small  capital  and  scanty 
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appliances,  and  barely  holds  his  ground  under  the  conditions  of 
extreme  thrift,  hard  fare,  and  unremitting  personal  toiL  But 
for  the  labourer  who  has  derived  no  proportionate  compensation 
from  the  changes  which  have  enriched  the  landowner,  and 
raised  the  condition  of  his  tenants,  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
some  sign  of  a  brighter  dawn  looming  in  the  future,  some  re- 
cognition of  his  patient  merit,  some  amelioration  of  his  too  often 
cheerless  lot.  Nor  ought  we  to  disguise  from  ourselves  tiie 
fact,  that  to  adopt  any  improvements  that  would  tend  to  recon- 
cile this  humble  class  to  their  condition,  and  make  them  cont^t 
to  abide  in  it,  would  be  a  measure  not  more  of  justice  to  the 
labourer  than  of  policy  and  interest  to  his  employer.  Hie 
scarcity  of  hands,  already  much  complained  of  in  certain  of  our 
rural  ^tricts,  will  ere  long  be  much  more  severely  felt,  unless 
means  be  taken  to  counteroalance  the  attractions  held  out  by 
emigration  abroad,  or  by  more  hopeful  and  better  paid  employ- 
ments at  home.  We  must  do  all  that  we  reasonably  can  to 
improve  the  condition  and  increase  the  comforts  of  our  rural 
population,  unless  we  are  prepared  for  a  migration  of  which  the 
efiects  would  be  apparent  in  half-tilled  fields  and  depopulated 
villages. 

We  may  be  challenged  to  show  in  what  direction,  and  by 
what  means  these  improvements  can  be  effected,  and  we 
readily  point  out  one  instance  in  which  the  need  for  reform  is 
very  urgent,  and  the  claim  of  the  labourer,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
incontrovertibly  just.  We  refer  to  the  great  deficiency  which 
exists  of  decent  and  wholesome  habitations — in  some  cases  the 
inadequate  supply,  in  others  the  miserable  condition,  of  the 
rural  cottages.  This  is  a  great  and  crying  evil,  and  what  is 
worse,  it  is  an  increasing  one.  The  fact  is  but  too  well 
established  by  official  inquiries,  that  while  the  demand  for 
house-room  in  the  agricultural  counties  has  increased,  the 
number  of  habitable  tenements  has  undergone  a  considerable 
diminution.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  demolition  of  cottages, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  for  them,  has  during 
the  last  ten  years  been  in  progress  in  821  separate  parish^  or 
townships  oi  England ;  so  that  these  parishes  were  receiving, 
at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1861,  as  compared  with  1851,  a 
population  of  5^  per  cent  greater  into  house-room  4^  per 
cent  less.  And  in  addition  to  these  cases  in  which  tiie  dwell- 
ings have  been  purposely  destroyed,  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  parishes  in  wluch  the  same  result  is  taking  place 
from  their  being  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  scarcity 
of  houses  thus  produced  leads  naturally  to  two  consequences. 
First,  high  rents ;  and  in  many  parishes  the  cottager  does  pay 
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an  excessive  sum  even  for  the  poor  abode  he  is  able  to 
obtain.  But  he  has  no  alternative ;  there  is  no  free  trade,  no 
open  market  for  him ;  the  competitors  are  many,  the  supply 
is  short ;  he  must  take  what  he  can  get,  and  upon  the  land- 
lord's terms ;  and  to  his  demand  there  is  often  no  limit  save 
that  of  conscience.  The  second  consequence  follows  naturally 
from  the  first ;  the  higher  the  rent  the  larger  the  number  who 
must  combine  to  pay  it,  or  the  poorer  the  tenement  which  the 
labourer  can  afford  to  take.  On  the  manifold  evils  resulting 
from  this  huddling  together  of  the  inmates  it  is  needless  to  dwelL 
Health,  comfort,  decency,  self-respect,  the  domestic  affections, 
the  laws  of  nature  herself,  are  outraged  or  undermined  by  this 
contaminating  intermixture,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties 
due  to  age  or  sex,  of  human*  beings.  Judges  from  tne  Bench, 
clergymen  from  the  pulpit,  philanthropists  in  their  writings, 
legislators  in  their  speeches,  have  branded  this  as  the  source 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  immorality  which  in  a  latent  state 
exists,  and  sometimes  breaks  out  in  a  startling  shape  under 
the  apparently  quiet  surface  of  our  rural  districts.  But  the 
plague  spot  is  there  stiU,  and  when  we  come  to  inquire  into 
details,  we  find  that  not  even  in  the  repulsive  alleys  of  the 
metropolis,  or  of  our  great  cities,  is  the  grievance  of  over- 
crowded dwellings  more  sorely  felt  than  in  some  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  our  agricultural  counties. 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  wish  to  enter  now  into 
the  sickening  particulars  of  the  cases  brought  to  light  by ' 
Dr.  Hunter  m  his  official  Report  made  in  1864,  on  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  agricultural  population  of  England ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  contains  facts  which  well  warrant  the  conclusion 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Simon,  that 
the  state  of  the  homes  of  the  peasantry  in  several  of  our  rural 
counties  is  ^  a  disgrace  to  the  civilisation  of  England.'  Thus^ 
we  find  instances  in  which  individuals  of  both  sexes,  children 
and  adults  to  the  number  of  ten  or  more,  are  huddled  together 
within  the  precincts  of  one  small  room ;  we  find  families  con- 
sisting of  four  adults  and  five  children  shut  up  in  an  apartment 
1 1  ft.  by  9  by  6  ft.  5  in.  at  the  highest  point ;  the  whole  family 
having  a  less  allowance  of  cubic  space  than  is  allotted  to  a 
single  convict.  We  find  fathers  and  mothers,  young  women 
vnSi  their  bastard  children,  and  young  men,  packed  together 
within  four  narrow  waUs ;  while  it  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  the  means  of  water-supply,  of  ventilation,  and  of  drainage 
are  to  be  found  at  the  lowest  point  of  deficiency  in  these 
miserable  one-roomed  hovels.  We  are  sure  that  no  candid 
person  who  reads  the   evidence  appended  to  Dr.  Hunter's 
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Seport  will  hesitate  to  affirm  with  us^  that  tlie  honse-room  it 
present  provided  for  our  rural  class  is  in  a  great  number  of 
parishes  very  defective  in  amount,  sometimes  scandalous  in 
quality,  and  not  seldom  exorbitant  in  price. 

A  large  part  of  the  blame  arising  from  this  state  of  things  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  vicious  policy  of  that  Law  of  Settlement, 
which  has  been  already  denounced  as  the  source  of  the  woist 
grievances  of  the  poor.  Landowners  as  a  class  are  not  more 
selfish  than  their  neighbours,  but  they  have  in  too  numy  in- 
stances been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  which  tiie  law  ha6 
offered  to  them  to  thrust  off  upon  others  the  burdens  whidi 
its  operation  imposed.  Prior  to  the  modem  changes  in  oar 
Poor  Law  system,  every  settled  inhabitant  of  a  parish  naturally 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  burden  upon  the  rates.  To 
check  the  population  and  keep  down  the  rates  by  limiting  the 
habitations  of  a  parish  became  thence  the  interest  and  too 
often  the  settled  policy  of  those  proprietors  who  looked  no 
higher  or  farther  than  the  diminution  of  the  parish  burdens 
Under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  cottages  were  pulled  down 
or  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  Adjacent  parishes  which  the 
circumstance  of  their  ownership  placed  in  the  category  of 
*  open'  received  the  overplus  of  their  *  close'  neighbours,  and 
became  liable  to  their  burdens.  Li  consequence  cheaply-buih 
and  comfortless  tenements  were  run  up  by  speculative  builders, 
in  which  the  ejected  labourer  was  dnven  to  find  a  hcnne,  but 
oflen  at  such  a  distance  from  his  work  that  no  smaD  part 
of  his  time  and  strength  was  spent  in  walking  to  and  fro; 
while  his  employer,  bent  only  on  saving  his  rates,  was  mulcted 
of  a  large  part  of  the  service  which  he  paid  for.  A  miserable 
system,  fraught  with  loss  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  employer, 
with  cruel  hardship  and  demoralisation  to  the  labourer ! 

The  legislation  out  of  which  these  wide-spread  abuses 
grew  has  received  a  heavy  blow,  and  will  ere  long  probably 
be  wholly  swept  away.  Thenceforward  it  will  no  longer  be 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  parishes  to  reduce  to  a  tninimwrn  the 
number  of  their  resident  labourers.  The  cruel  policy  of  de- 
population, the  selfish  Utopias  of  the  *  close'  parishes,  will  be 
given  up ;  the  labourer  will  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  land  he 
cultivates,  when  the  risk  of  his  becoming  a  tax  upon  it  has 
passed  away.  But  we  would  fain  hope  that  higher  agencies 
than  the  Statute  Law,  and  more  generous  views  than  those 
which  are  centred  in  the  Rate-book,  may  plead  with  the  owners 
of  the  soil  on  behalf  of  their  hard-faring  and  ill-housed  de- 
pendants. The  diet  of  the  English  peasant  is  poor  and  scanty, 
his  power  to  educate  his  children  is  much  limited  by  his  need 
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for  their  small  earnings,  his  enjoyments  and  recreations  are 
few  enough.  These,  however,  resolve  themselves  into  the 
question  of  wages,  and  the  rate  of  wages  depends  not  on 
voluntary  benevolence,  but  on  fixed  economic^  laws.  But 
the  claim  of  the  labourer  to  the  comfort  of  a  decent  and  habit- 
able home  on  the  soil  that  he  cultivates — and  may  we  not  add^ 
to  a  little  strip  of  garden  ground  attached  to  it,  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  poor  cottager? — stands  on  a  different  footing. 
A  home  of  some  kind  he  must  have,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay 
the  necessary  price  for  it.  How  much  of  the  moralities  of 
humble  life  depend  upon  the  nature  of  that  home  in  which  his 
family  is  brought  up,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  There  are 
happily  not  a  few  men  in  England  of  high  rank  and  large  pos- 
sessions who  have  found  in  promoting  the  domestic  comfort  of 
their  humble  neighbours  a  rich  field  for  the  exercise  of  a 
genuine  philanthropy,  and,  we  may  add  also,  an  enlightened 
self-interest.  It  is  a  short-sighted  view  which  leads  a  pro- 
prietor to  regard  the  building  of  cottages  for  his  labourers 
simply  in  the  light  of  an  ill-paying  investment.  No  doubt 
cottages  regarded  per  se  are  not  usually  a  remunerative  pro- 
perty ;  but  if  they  are  looked  at,  like  the'^other  buildings  and 
premises  on  an  estate,  as  part  of  the  fixed  capital  employed  in 
rendering  it  productive,  and  not  as  a  source  of  independent 
profit,  it  will  be  found  that  justice  and  even  liberality  to  the 
tenant  are  really  attended  with  no  injury  to  the  landlord.  As 
it  is  the  best  labourers,  morally  and  physically  considered,  who 
yield  the  largest  return  for  their  wages,  so  it  will  be  found 
that  attention  to  their  moral  and  physical  well-beinff,  and 
above  all  to  the  order  and  comfort  of  their  homes,  redounds 
even  in  a  financial  point  of  view  to  the  advantage  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  condition  of  the  class 
now  under  review  has  on  several  recent  occasions  formed  the 
subject  of  public  deliberation.  It  was  cursorily  touched  upon 
in  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  the  Session  of  1867,  during  the  passing  of  the  Act 
for  restraining  the  frightful  abuses  brought  to  light  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  *  Agricultural  Gangs '  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
counties ; — a  practice  fraught,  as  was  proved  by  too  convincing 
evidence,  with  the  most  shocking  effects  both  physical  and 
^oral.  No  other  blot  so  foul  as  this  revolting  species  of  agri- 
cultural slave-driving,  disfigures,  we  would  fain  hope,  tlie  fabric 
of  our  industrial  system;  but  the  fact  of  such  abuses  exist- 
ing for  a  considerable  time  unexposed  and  unsuspected,  not- 
withstanding all  our  boasts  of  social  advancement  and  of  th^ 
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omnipresent  force  of  public  opinion,  is  enough  to  show  that 
unremitting  vigilance  is  still  needed  in  certain  dark  conieis 
of  society,  to  restrain  oppression  and  protect  the  weaker  mem- 
bers of  tiie  community. 

On  the  2lst  of  ^March  last,  a  conference  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  and  Wales,  was  held 
at  Willis's  Booms.  It  consisted  of  men  of  various  political 
opinions,  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Lichfield,  Lord  Nortk- 
brook,  Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones,  and  Canon  Girdlestone.  The  following  was  die 
first  resolution  adopted,  as  it  appears  without  dissent,  by  die 
meeting : — 

*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  that  in  many  parts 

*  of  the  country  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  as 
'  regards  wages,  treatment,  house-room,  and  opportunities  fw 
'  acquiring  information  and  manual  skill,  is  such  as  demands 
'  serious  and  immediate  attention.' 

Other  resolutions  foUowed,  which  provided  for  the  formation 
of  Agricultural  Labourers'  District  Protection  Societies,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  organisation  of 
these  societies,  and  '  to  promote  in  all  possible  ways  both  the 

*  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the  agricultural  labourer.' 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Norwich, 
a  paper  was  read  by  Canon  Girdlestone  upon  *  the  condition  of 

*  tiie  agricultural  labourer,  especially  in  the  west  of  England,' 
the  contents  of  which  appear  to  have  provoked  a  more  lively 
commotion  and  excitement  of  feeling  tiian  is  often  witnessed 
in  that  conclave  of  philosophers.  The  Canon  is  well  known 
for  his  benevolent  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  tiie 
labourers  in  his  own  district  in  Devonshire ;  and  the  method 
which  he  is  understood  principally  to  adopt  is  that  of  assisting 
the  miration  of  the  surplus  population  to  places  where  the 
demand  for  hands  is  such  as  to  produce  a  higner  rate  of  wages. 
So  far  his  efforts  are  deserving  of  all  commendation.  It  must^ 
however,  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  language  used  in  this 
paper,  however  creditable  to  the  courage  of  the  author  as  an 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  labour  and  the  duties  of  property,  was 
somewhat  too  grating  for  the  audience  and  the  occasion,  and 
we  are  bound  to  add  that  certain  of  the  remedies  propounded 
by  the  Canon  were  not  such  as  to  recommend  themselves  either 
to  practical  men  or  to  believers  in  political  economy.  *  Li  the 
'  first  place,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  good  wages  are 
'  required  in  proportion  to  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  but 
€  oi— «-  ifi  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  and  industrious  mim 
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*  enough  to  keep  him  and  his  family,  with  a  margin  for  in- 
^  surance  against  old  age  and  sickness.'  It  is  easy  indeed  to 
lay  down  the  law  in  this  fashion,  but  surely  it  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  to  define  the  means  by  which  this  much  to  be 
desired  rate  of  wages  is  to  be  provided  and  maintained.  For 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  monitor 
without  whose  counsel  uninstructed  benevolence  is  very  prone 
to  defeat  its  own  ends.  Political  economy,  we  know,  is  in 
bad  repute  with  philanthropists  of  the  impulsive  school ;  she 
is  regarded  by  many  well-meaninff  persons  as  a  hard  step- 
mother of  the  poor,  and  a  wet  blanket  to  the  benevolent 
affections.  Yet  in  truth  it  would  be  scarcely  more  presump- 
tuous to  attempt  the  steering  of  a  ship  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
rules  of  navigation,  than  to  undertake  to  dictate  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  Labour  and  Capital  without  regard  to  the  science 
which  is  concerned  with  that  subject-matter.  The  economist 
takes  his  stand  on  the  acknowledged  principles  which  in  this 
world  of  ours  govern  human  conduct.  He  knows  that,  although 
individual  men  occasionally  act  from  purely  generous  impulses, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  are  per- 
manently governed  by  the  dictates  of  interest  The  benevolent 
affections  have  indeed  their  own  proper  sphere  of  action ;  the 
vicissitudes  and  casualties  of  life  cannot  fail  to  afford  ample 
exercise  for  the  operation  of  that  class  of  motives.  But,  happily 
for  society,  the  normal  conditions  imder  which  industry  is  pro- 
moted and  the  children  of  the  poor  are  fed,  depend  not  upon 
precarious  human  impulses,  but  upon  fixed  providential  laws. 
Liabour  is  a  commodity  the  value  of  which  is  ruled  by  supply 
and  demand.    In  the  familiar  language  of  Adam  Smith,  ^  it  is  a 

*  good  time  for  labour  when  two  masters  are  running  after  one 

*  workman ;  it  is  the  reverse,  when  two  workmen  are  competing 

*  for  one  mjuster.'  There  are  but  two  methods  by  which  the  rate 
of  wages  can  be  made  to  rise — ^the  increase  of  work  or  the 
diminution  of  hands  to  do  it.  To  expect  that  any  employer 
who  is  compos  mentis  will  offer  higher  wages  than  the  labourer 
is  willing  to  take,  either  out  of  spontaneous  benevolence  or 
upon  a  speculative  hypothesis  that  higher  pay  will  produce 
better  work,  is  mere  delusion.  The  farmer  will  no  more  pay 
his  labourer  more  money  than  he  asks  than  he  will  over-pay 
his  grocer  or  his  baker.  In  each  case  the  law  of  the  market- 
price  defines  the  value.  Every  instance  then  that  we  meet 
with  of  wages  below  the  average  rate  which  prevails  elsewhere, 
or  below  the  requirements  of  health  and  the  decencies  of  life, 
indicates  a  plethora  of  labour  at  that  point,  and  suggests  at  the 
same  time  uie  means  of  relieving  it  If  the  Devonshire  peasant 
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can  get^  as  Canon  Girdlestone  says^  no  more  than  %s.  or  9i. 
a  week,  while  in  some  northern  counties  the  rate  is  16^.  or  eTai 
18^.9  it  is  evident  that  a  migration  of  labour  from  the  over- 
stocked to  the  dearer  market  is  the  proper  mode  of  rectifying 
the  balance. 

Such  being  the  case^  let  the  transmission  of  population  from 
tiiose  backward  districts  where  husbandry  is  the  only  field  for 
labour^  and  that  field  is  overcrowded,  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  great  towns,  mines,  and  factories  leave  scarcely 
hands  enough  for  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  be  promoted  and  en- 
couraged by  all  prudent  means.  Much  indeed  has  to  be  dcme 
to  induce  tiie  unenterprising  denizen  of  the  soil,  long  tied  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  parish,  ignorant  of  the  world  beyond, 
and  weighted  with  the  traditionary  vis  inertia  of  his  class,  to 
uproot  himself  from  his  birthplace  and  set  forth  in  quest  of 
*  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,'  upon  the  uncertain  hope  of 
'  bettering  himself'  by  the  change.  Still  much  may  be  ef- 
fected— and  here  the  efibrts  of  a  judicious  benevolence  will  be 
admirably  in  place — to  stimulate,  to  instruct,  and  point  the  way 
by  which  the  depressed  and  spiritiess  labourer  may  find  a 
better  field  for  his  industry.  By  the  efforts  of  individuals  and 
of  associations,  information  may  be  difiused,  agencies  set  on 
foot,  and  the  means  of  transport  and  transplantation  facilitated. 
The  locomotive  resources  and  active  tendencies  of  the  present 
time  are  favourable  to  such  a  movement.  It  will  benefit  alike 
the  districts,  now  crying  out  for  more  labour,  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made,  while  it  will  raise  the  wages  and  elevate  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  left  behind.  ^ 

There  is  another  tendency  actively  at  work  at  the  present 
time,  to  which  we  may  point  in  conclusion,  as  likely  to  improve  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  the  position  of  the  class  under  review. 
In  manufacturing  industry  the  truth  is  now  placed  beyond  con- 
troversy that  machinery  has  proved  the  best  friend  of  the  work- 
man. It  has  immensely  increased  botii  the  number  of  the 
employed  and  the  rate  of  their  remuneration.  Why  should  we 
hesitate  to  believe  that  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  mus- 
cular power,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
present  aspect  of  British  agricult lire,  should  be  followed  by  the 
like  result?  The  natural  effect  of  this  substitution  will  be  to 
make  husbandry  a  more  scientific,  a  less  precarious,  and  a  more 
lucrative  pursuit.  It  will  tend  to  transfer  human  labour  from 
the  ruder  and  harder  processes  which  mechanical  agency  will 
achieve  better  and  at  less  cost,  to  the  more  refined  operations 
which  demand  the  intelligence  of  human  brains  and  the  dex- 
terity of  human  fingers.     The   steam-plough,  the  reaping- 
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machitte,  and  other  implements^  which  science  is  abready  placing 
at  the  service  of  husbandry^  will  demand  for  their  ministration 
a  better-instructed,  a  more  quick-minded,  and,  need  we  add,  a 
much  better-paid  class  than  that  which  now  breaks  the  clods  in 
a  Devonshire  valley,  or  hoes  turnips  on  the  clays  of  Sussex.  As 
in  manufactures,  liie  introduction  of  machinery  will  not  super- 
sede, but  onlv  transfer,  the  operations  of  human  industry — will 
enlarge  its  neld  and  increase  its  reward.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  is  the  emancipation  of  labour.  And  though  the 
last  to  fieel  the  influence  of  the  advancing  tide,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  rising  wave  of  social  improvement  will  overtake  ere 
long  even  that  most  depressed  and  stationary  portion  of  the 
industrial  community,  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  southern 
and  western  counties. 


Art.  VIII. —  The  Spanish  Gypsy.     A  Poem.     By  George 

Eliot.     London:  1868. 

A\^HEN  a  writer  of  recognised  worth  and  distinction  produces 
a  work  of  a  different  character  from  those  with  which  his 
name  has  been  hitherto  associated,  he  finds  himself  in  serious 
competition,  not  only  with  a  fresh  class  of  authors,  but  with 
the  very  elements  of  his  own  fame.  The  unwillingness  with 
which  men  acknowledge  that  a  man  of  active  life  can  be  a 
philosopher,  or  a  statesman  a  man  of  letters,  or  an  artist  a 
critic,  or  a  beauty  a  wit,  easily  renders  them  averse  to  the  ver- 
satility of  genius  and  the  manifold  capacities  of  superior  ndnds. 
It  seems  almost  assumed  that  there  is  a  limited  appropriation 
of  intellect  and  merit  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  that 
those  who,  having  already  more  than  others,  are  not  contented 
with  their  share,  but  show  a  greed  for  additional  possessions, 
must  be  prepared  to  have  their  rights  severely  contested  and 
their  claims  grudgingly  admitted.  And  indeed  when  we  reflect 
how  much  has  been  done  in  the  world  by  modest  and  mono- 
tonous labour,  and  how  much  lost  by  desultory  and  discon- 
tented endeavour,  it  is  not  easy  to  balance  our  judgment 
between  the  justified  prejudice  and  the  unjust  assumption. 
Assuredly  it  is  best,  for  an  artist,  in  any  capacity,  who  has  tried 
and  proved  his  power  within  the  bounds  of  a  certain  form  and 
style,  that  he  should  perfect  himself  therein,  and  not  follow  the 
temptation  of  new  experiment  and  fanciful  aspiration.  The 
multiform  is  destined  to  the  highest  and  the  highest  alone :  in 
its  most  extended  sense  perhaps  as  yet  to  three  only  of  mortal 
men — ^to  Shakspeare,  to  Voltaire,  to  Gothe ;  with  whom  Art 
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assumed  the  infinite  diversity  ct  Nature,  till,  like  Nature,  tibej 
became  the  standard  and  model  of  the  future  world.  These 
rare  and  secular  streams  by  their  very  overflow  fertilise,  and 
even  create,  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  but,  for  all  this,  the  or- 
dinary flood  is  not  less  a  danger  to  the  neighbouring  fields^nor 
is  it  less  well  that  the  noblest  rivers  should  flow  within  dieir 
appointed  channels  and  perform  each  its  own  service  of  refresh- 
ment and  comfort  to  mankind. 

Therefore  when  we  are  asked  whether  so  great  a  novelist  as 
George  Eliot  has  done  well  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  poet,  we  are 

flad  to  avoid  any  peremptoir  decision,  and  rather  desire, 
y  such  an  analysis  of  his  work  as  our  space  allows,  and  by 
such  comments  as  a  careful  appreciation  of  its  merits  suggests, 
to  leave  that  question  to  the  judgment  of  our  and  his  readers 
The  form  of  the  poem  is  peculiar  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  not 
shaped  on  any  recognised  model.  The  dramatic  scenes  are 
interspersed  with  narrative  and  descriptive  verse,  carrying  on 
the  action  and  illustrating  the  localities.  It  was,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Greek  Chorus  to  present  to  the  im- 

X*  lation  of  the  audience  certain  circumstances  and  relations 
ch  the  drama  did  not  itself  supply ;  but  then  the  Chorus  was 
itself  a  sentient  person  and  imbued  with  all  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  situation.  Again,  in  the  modem  Mysteries, 
recourse  was  frequently  had  to  a  narrator  who  prepared  the 
spectators  for  the  coming  scenes,  and  who  generally  assumed 
an  allegorical  character.  But  the  combination  here  is  not  of 
any  especial  fitness  or  necessity,  and  almost  leaves  the  impres- 
sion of  some  arbitrary  method  arising  from  some  accident  or  con- 
venience in  the  author's  plan.  It  might  be  that  the  piece  was 
at  first  intended  to  be  purely  dramatic,  but  that,  as  the  work 
went  on,  it  appeared  to  the  writer  that  sometldng  else  was 
required  to  present  a  full  and  clear  impression  of  its  mean- 
ing. It  might  also  .be  that  the  narrative  form  was  the  one 
originally  adopted,  but  that  the  poet  found  it  easier  to  make  his 
characters,  in  their  more  passionate  and  critical  positions,  speak 
for  themselves  rather  than  through  his  epic  medium,  lliere 
is  therefore  in  this  treatment  some  injury  to  that  sense  of 
artistic  completeness  which  suspends  the  critical  judjnnent  of 
the  cultivated  reader  and  compels  an  immediate  satisfaction  in 
the  sentiment  or  expression  set  before  him ;  and  some  doubt  is 
suggested  whether  the  incidents  of  the  drama  are  not  rather 
broken  up  than  connected  by  the  relation,  and  would  not 
have  come  out  just  as  clearly  and  impressively  in  the  mere 
succession  of  the  scenes  as  widi  the  assistance  of  the  additional 
framework.     Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  form 
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would  not  itself  have  been  more  effectiye  and .  appropriate  to 
the  subject,  is  a  question  which  involves  the  whole  consider- 
ation of  the  success  with  which  the  writer  has  invoked  his 
dramatic  faculty,  and  which  therefore  had  better  be  deduced 
from  our  criticism  than  allowed  to  precede  it. 

Though  the  literary  canon  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
tersely  ezpressed,  'that  nothing  has  any  business  in  verse 
'that  can  be  expressed  equally  well  in  prose/  may  be  too 
strict  and  peremptory  for  universal  application,  yet  we  know 
no  better  test  by  which  to  try  the  soundness  of  poetic  worth. 
There  are,  indeed,  melodists  of  so  entrancing  a  faculty  that  we 
hardly  care  for  the  commonplaceness  or  even  stupidity  of  the 
thin^  said  for  the  very  charm  of  the  tones  in  which  it  is  com- 
municated: but  here  there  is  no  such  exceptional  charm  of 
Terbal  music,  and  the  matter  of  the  piece  must  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  consideration  of  its  deserts.  The  story  might, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  told  as  well  in  prose  and,  in  fact,  it 
reads  like  an  old  romantic  novelette ;  but  if  George  Eliot  had 
ever  conceived  such  a  design,  he  must  soon  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  worthy  his  telling.  For  it  is  one  of  the  perils  of  dramatic 
and  eyen  of  narrative  poetry  that  the  writer  often  contents  him- 
self with  a  plot  or  tale,  the  poverty  and  defects  of  which  would 
be  At  once  apparent  in  prose,  but  which  he  imagines  he  can  so 
enrich  and  improve  by  ms  diction  and  metre  that  it  will  come 
out  in  verse  with  an  entirely  different  effect  and  novel  interest. 
The  reader,  unfortunately,  does  not  take  the  same  view,  and  a 
false,  dull,  or  exaggerated  subject-matter  augments  tenfold  the 
difficulties  of  dramatic  or  poetic  success.  An  interesting  and 
natural  story  is  an  advantage  which,  if  attainable,  no  discreet 
writer  of  verse  will  ever  throw  away.  Few  dramas  have  been 
submitted  to  %o  severe  a  trial  of  this  kind  as  Shakspeare  in 
'  Lamb's  Tales,'  or  have  come  out  of  it  so  satisfactorily,  although 
in  that  case  we  have  always  felt  that  something  was  due  to  the 
operation  of  a  cognate  genius ;  and  the  change,  which  Shaks- 

E are's  stories  underwent  in  lus  own  wondernil  manipulation, 
s  not  been  wholly  lost  by  their  retranslation  into  prose. 
The  tale  before  us  is  one  of  extreme  romance,  even  in  the 
most  romantic  period  of  modem  history.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
which  the  Cid  is  the  ideal  hero,  and  of  the  tempers  of  which  Cer- 
vantes is  the  immortal  caricaturist ;  but  these  familiar  characters 
fi)rm  only  the  background  of  the  picture,  while  the  chief  per- 
sonages and  incidents  refer  to  the  presence  in  Spain  of  a  race 
neither  Christian  nor  Moor — ^the  strange  and  still  mysterious 
wanderers  from  Northern  Asia.  A  girl  is  stolen  not  by,  but 
irom^  a  troop  of  Gypsies,  and  brought  up  in  a  noble  Christian 
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household.  The  son  of  that  house,  who  has  risen  to  posts  of 
the  highest  distinction,  becomes  her  lover,  and  lets  it  be  known 
that  he  intends  to  marry  her.  The  agents  of  the  InquisiticRi, 
suspecting  her  blood  and  race,  oppose  the  idliance,  and  threaten 
him  with  disgrace  and  her  with  Ihe  terrors  of  the  Holy  Office. 
Just  at  this  time  some  acrobats  and  dancers  happen  to  practise 
their  skill  in  the  market-place  of  the  fortress-town  of  Bedmir. 
Fedalma,  the  Gypsy  Girl,  is  so  stirred  with  sympathetic  art 
and  sensuous  delight  that  she  mixes  with  them  and  danc^ 
openly  before  the  people.  The  Duke,  her  affianced  Iotct,  is 
shocked  at  the  exhibition,  but  not  diverted  by  it  from  his 
purpose.  While  she  is  thus  exhibiting,  a  band  of  Grypsies, 
taken  prisoners  in  some  foray,  pass  across  the  public  place ;  the 
Chief  recognises  his  daughter  in  Fedalma  by  a  curious  neck- 
lace which  she  wears  ;  he  penetrates  into  her  private  chamber 
and  induces  her  to  abandon  her  betrothed  husband  and  her 
adopted  country,  and  fly  with  him  to  Africa,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Moors,  he  hopes  to  found  a  Gypsy  state  and 
build  up  a  Zincala  people,  which  he  and  she  shidl  prosperously 
govern  and  educate  to  a  high  civilisation.  The  Duke  re- 
turning B(adi  finding  her  flown  consults  a  Jew  astrologer,  and 
with  hun  leaves  the  city  in  search  of  her.  They  discover  her 
just  at  the  time  when  her  father  has  made  a  pact  with  the 
Moors  to  assist  them  in  taking  the  city,  and  the  Duke  having 
failed  in  every  other  attempt  to  retain  her,  consents  to  abandon 
his  post  and,  unaware  of  the  conspiracy,  allows  the  town  to 
be  captured,  whUc  he  remains  with  the  Gypsies,  becomes  one 
of  themselves,  and  places  himself  under  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  chief.  His  dearest  friends  are  massacred,  and  his  old 
foe  the  Inquisitor  brought  out  for  execution.  Don  Silva 
pleads  for  the  priest's  life,  and  when  it  is  refused  to  him,  he 
resumes  his  natural  feelings  and  stabs  the  Gynsy  chief,  who  dies 
pardoning  his  murderer  and  declaring  Fedalma  his  successor. 
She,  however,  after  soihe  short  parley  with  her  lover,  passes  over 
to  Africa  with  her  father's  body,  leaving  him  in  desolation  and 
despair. 

Such  is  the  outline  which  George  Eliot  has  undertaken  to 
fill  up  with  the  forms  of  art  and  animate  with  the  spirit  of  poetic 
power.  No  easy  task.  The  circumstances  are  so  stemge  and 
the  situations  so  violent  that  they  suggest  rather  n^elodramatic 
or  mimetic  than  tragic  action.  There  is  in  them  no  space  for 
the  growth  of  pathos  or  the  development  of  character.  There  is 
no  time  for  the  great  conffict  between  the  inward  man  and  the 
outward  fate,  which  dignifies  sorrow  and  mitigates  crime, 
'^nages  start  up  before  us  as  representative  passions : 
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as  fierce  Desire  quieting  conscience  and  obKterating  honour ; 
as  wild  Patriotism  treading  down  womanly  tenderness  and 
grateful  affection;  as  blind  Zeal  masking  the  appetite  for 
cruelty  under  devotion  to  truth;  while,  as  accessories  and 
links  of  the  action,  we  have  Art  delighting  in  its  irresponsible 
gaiety,  and  Science  exhibiting  its  common-sense. 

The  Hero  is  avowedly  presented  as  the  slave  of  events ;  a 
man  so  mixed, 

'  that  each  to-day 
May  seem  a  maniac  to  its  morrow ' — 

so  wayward  that  the  stars  themselves  cannot  trace  his  course, 
and  divine  the  end — *  certain  uncertainty' — a  man  with  whom 
Resolve  is  *  a  fire-breathing  steed,'  eager,  no  doubt,  to  bear  him 
onward. 

*  But  it  sees  visions  and  may  feel  the  air, 
Impassable  with  thoughts  that  come  too  late, 
Rising  from  out  the  grave  of  murdered  honour.* 

Now,  no  doubt  the  most  solemn  and  enduring  character  whom 
the  Tragic  Muse  ever  placed  before  the  imagination  of  mankind 
was  a  man  of  ever-changing  humours,  but  he  had  before  him  one 
abiding  purpose  which  he  accomplished,  and,  agony  as  it  was 
to  him  to  have  to  set  the  world  right,  he  did  his  best  to  do  it, 
even  to  the  death.  But  the  irresolution  of  George  Eliot's  hero 
ends  in  his  being  swept  away  from  all  moorings  of  truth  and 
honesty  by  his  reckless  passion ;  and  when  he  is  left  stranded 
and  alone,  when 

*he  saw 
The  waters  widen  slowly,  till  at  last 
Straining  he  gazed  and  knew  not  if  he  gazed 
On  aught  but  blackness  overhang  by  stars,' 

we  leave  him  without  reverence  or  even  pity. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Heroine.  Whether  or  no  it  is  a 
secret  object  of  the  poem  to  depress  the  manly  and  elevate  the 
feminine  character  we  know  not,  but,  assuredly,  Fedalma  ab- 
sorbs all  the  dramatic  interest  within  herself,  and  exhibits  not 
only  the  conventional  struggle  between  love  and  duty,  but 
the  victory  of  the  latter  in  a  form  that  is  usually  and  histori- 
cally attributed  to  men  alone.  She  is  a  hero,  not  a  heroine  ; 
the  concrete  humanity  with  her  is  more  than  any  individual 
man,  and  in  her  self-sacrifice  she  implicates  his  ruin.  The 
advocates  of  the  *  two  sexes  of  man '  will  naturally  approve  of 
iJiis  illustration  of  their  theory ;  but  art  follows,  or  is  founded 
on,  that  condition  of  sentiment  which  is  either  instinctive  in 
mankind,  or  from  the  long  sequence  of  habit  is  assumed  to  be 
so.     A  paradox,  whether  painted  in  words  or  colours,  jars  on 
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the  flB8thetic  sense,  whatever  latent  or  possible  truth  it  may  ood- 
tain.  The  ecHnmon  ideal  gladly  recognises  Jeanne  d^ Arc  in  her 
soldierly  manhood,  and  even  Jael  in  her  moideroas  inhoratta- 
lity ;  but  it  would  not  add  to  the  dignity  or  beaaty  of  the 
historic  figore  if  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  cat  down  her  loTer, 
or  if  Sisera  had  been  the  betrothed  of  the  Hebrew  patzioL 
In  the  discussion  respecting  the  equality,  or  rather  the  moral 
identity,  of  the  sexes,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  whatever 
be  the  natural  or  social  gains,  the  abolition  of  a  great  diversity 
in  Nature  or  in  Art  is  in  itself  a  mighty  loss,  and,  at  least  as 
the  human  mind  is  now  constituted,  brings  with  it  a  confusioiL 
of  thought  and  feeling,  resulting  in  monstrous  and  distorted 
combinations  rather  than  in  any  increased  cmnpleteness  and 
more  perfect  whole. 

Thus  in  the  main  originality  of  this  poem  we  have  a  sense  of 
extravagance  that  mars  the  pleasure  of  the  scenes  in  whidi 
this  sacrifice  is  repeated  and  completed,  but  which,  in  theB»- 
selves,  are  fiill  of  elegant  subtlety  of  feeling  and  much  majesty 
of  thought.  In  the  first  of  these  Fedalma  is  made  to  abandon 
the  affection  that  should  be  her  very  life,  not  firom  filial 
loyalty,  not  from  conscious  incongruity  of  feeling,  but  from  a 
narrow  Hebraistic  sense  of  patriotism  to  the  nomad  peofde 
from  whom  she  has  been  severed  by  education  and  every  habit 
of  existence.     She  only  thinks  that 

*  She  is  a  bom  Zincala,  of  a  race 
More  outcast  and  despised  than  Moor  or  Jew. 
...  A  people  with  no  home  even  in  memory ; 
No  dimmest  lore  of  giant  ancestors 
To  make  a  conunon  hearth  for  piety. 
...  A  race  that  lives  on  prey  as  foxes  do, 
With  stealthy  petty  rapine.' 

At  first  she  promises  that  the  moment  after  her  marriage, 
when  the  Duke  presents  her  to  the  world,  she  will  declare 

'I  am  His  daughter — ^his — the  gypsyV 

This  her  father  rejects  as 

*A  woman's  dream — ^who  thinks  by  smiling  well 
To  ripen  figs  in  ^rosC 

Then  she  offers  to  reveal  the  truth  to  the  Duke  at  once ;  but 
he  replies 

'  Too  late,  too  poor  a  service  that,  my  child! 
Not  so  the  woman  who  wonld  save  her  tribe 
Most  help  its  heroes.' 
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He  insists  that  she  must  fly  with  him  and  them.  She  will 
not — she  cannot  abandon  her  betrothed. 

^  All  sorrows  else  are  but  imagined  flames, 
Making  me  shudder  at  an  unfelt  smart ; 
But  his  imagined  sorrow  is  a  Are 
That  scorches  me.' 

This  Zarca  designates : — 

'  The  first  young  passionate  wail  of  spirits  called 
To  some  great  destiny.    In  vain,  my  daughter ! 
Lay  the  young  eagle  in  what  nest  you  will, 
The  cry  and  swoop  of  eagles  overhead 
Vibrate  prophetic  in  its  kindred  frame, 
And  make  it  spread  its  wings  and  poise  itself 
For  the  eagle's  flight.' 

He  forces  on  her  the  conviction  that  her  union  with  the 
Spaniard  will  be  base  and  unnatural ;  that  in  time  he  too  will 
find  and  feel  it  so. 

*  Your  worshipped  sun,  your  smiling  face  of  day, 
Will  turn  to  cloudiness,  and  you  will  sliiver 

In  your  thin  finery  of  vain  desire. 

Men  call  his  passion  madness ;  and  he,  too. 

May  learn  to  think  it  madness.' 

She  repels  this  thought,  but  her  resolution  weakens.  She 
had  thought  she  was  young: 

*  But  now  I  know  I  am  an  aged  sorrow — 

My  people's  sorrow.     Father,  since  I  am  yours — 
Since  I  must  walk  an  unslain  sacrifice. 
Carrying  the  knife  within  me,  quivering — 
Put  cords  upon  mo,  drag  me  to  the  doom 
My  birth  has  laid  upon  me.     See,  I  kneel : 
I  cannot  will  to  go.' 

He  strikes  again,  tells  her  of  the  nation's  seed  he  is  about  to 
plant  in  Africa — calls  her  to  aid — to  succeed  him,  and  not 
bring  a  curse  upon  her  race.     Then  she  submits. 

*  I  will  go  I 
Father,  I  choose !     I  will  not  take  a  heaven 
Haunted  by  shrieks  of  far-off  misery. 
This  deed  and  I  have  ripened  with  the  hours  : 
It  is  a  part  of  me — a  wakened  thought 
That,  rising  like  a  giant,  masters  me. 
And  grows  into  a  doom.' 

She  takes  oflT  her  jewels  of  her  betrothal,  and  in  her  agony 
yet  asks, 

*  O  father,  will  the  women  of  our  tribe 
Suffer  as  I  do,  in  the  years  to  come 

TOL.  CXXVIII.   NO.  CCLXir.  M  M 
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When  you  have  made  them  great  in  Africa  ? 

Redeemed  from  iguorant  ills  only  to  feel 

A  conscious  woe  ?    Then — is  it  worth  the  pains  ? 

Were  it  not  better  when  we  reach  that  shore 

To  raise  a  funeral-pile  and  perish  all  ? 

So  closing  up  a  myriad  avenues 

To  misery  yet  unwrought?     My  soul  is  faint — 

Will  these  sharp  pangs  buy  any  certain  good  ? 

Zarca. 

*  Nay,  never  falter :  no  great  deed  is  done 
By  falterers  who  ask  for  certainty. 

No  good  is  certain,  but  the  steadfast  mind, 
The  undivided  will  to  seek  the  good : 
'Tis  that  compels  the  elements,  and  wrings 
A  human  music  from  the  indifferent  air. 
The  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero.     Say  we  fail ! — 
We  feed  the  high  tradition  of  the  world, 
And  leave  our  spirits  in  Zincalo  breasts. 

Fedalha. 

'  Yes,  I  will  say  that  we  shall  fail !    I  will  not  count 
On  aught  but  being  faithful.' 

We  will  now  follow  Fedalma  to  the  scene  of  her  second 
conflict,  and  where  the  victory  seems  comparatively  easy.  She 
has  successfully  accepted  her  fate,  almost  hopelessly : — 

'  Hopes  have  precarious  life. 
They  are  oft  blighted,  withered,  snapped  sheer  off 
In  vigorous  growth  and  turned  to  rottenness. 
But  faithfulness  can  feed  on  suffering 
And  knows  no  disappointment.' 

When  Don  Silva  suddenly  appears ;  he  tells  her  he  has  fled 
and  left  all  for  her ;  she  abandons  herself  to  the  old  feelings, 
when  Zarca  with  a  drawn  sword  interrupts  their  embrace ;  in 
answer  to  the  Spaniard's  demand  for  her  he  cries  : — 

*  I  tell  you,  were  you  King  of  Aragon, 

And  won  my  daughter's  hand,  your  higher  rank 

Would  blacken  her  dishonour.    'Twere  excuse 

If  you  were  beggared,  homeless,  spit  upon. 

And  so  made  even  with  her  people's  lot ; 

For  then  she  would  be  lured  by  want,  nor  wealth. 

To  be  a  wife  amongst  an  alien  race 

To  whom  her  tribe  owes  curses. 

•  •  .  •  •  .  • 

— ^  if  she  still  calls  it  good  to  take  a  lot 
That  measures  joy  for  her  as  she  forgets 
Her  kindred  and  her  kindred's  misery, 
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Nor  feels  the  softness  of  her  downy  couch 
Marred  by  remembrance  that  she  once  forsook 
The  place  that  she  was  born  to — ^let  her  go  I' 

Her  choice  is  made. 

'  My  lord,  farewell ! 
Twas  well  we  met  once  more  ;  now  we  must  part. 
I  think  we  had  the  chief  of  all  love's  joys 
Only  in  knowing  that  we  loved  each  other.' 

But  iritii  him  it  is  otherwise,  he  declares  that  he  will 

^  •  .  .  abide  with  her,  adopt  her  lot, 
Claiming  alone  fulfilment  of  her  vows 
As  my  betrothed  wife. 

Fedalma. 

*Nay,  Silva,  nay! 
Yon  could  not  live  so — spring  from  your  high  place  .  •  • 

Don  Silva. 

^  Yes,  I  have  said  it     And  you,  chief,  are  bound 
By  her  strict  vows,  no  stronger  fealty 
Being  left  to  cancel  them.' 

He  accepts  every  condition  of  subjection  to  the  new  life  and 
the  new  home,  and  when  warned  what  he  is  undertaking  and 
surrendering,  replies, 

*  I  shall  be  no  more  missed 
Than  waves  are  missed  that  leaping  on  the  rock 
Find  there  a  bed  and  rest.    Life's  a  vast  sea 
That  does  its  mighty  errand  without  fail, 
Panting  in  unchanged  strength  though  waves  are  changing* 
And  I  have  said  it :  she  shfJl  be  my  people. 
And  where  she  gives  her  life  I  will  give  mine.' 

She  accepts  the  sacrifice  with  no  good  hope  or  heart,  feeling 
hifl  degradation  as  in  somewise  her  own. 

'  What  the  Zincala  may  not  quit  for  you, 
I  cannot  joy  that  you  should  quit  for  her.' 

While  he  is  detained  by  Zarca's  orders  in  a  castle,  the 
Gypsies  aid  the  Moors  to  capture  the  city  entrusted  to  his  care 
and  honour,  slay  the  heir  and  guardian  of  his  house  and  his 
dearest  friend  besides ;  and,  when  in  his  agony  of  remorse, 
Don  Silva  accuses  Zarca  of  treachery  in  not  forewarning  him 
of  this,  he  says : — 

*  I  warned  you  of  your  oath. 
You  shrank  not,  were  resolved,  were  sure  your  place 
Would  never  miss  yon,  and  you  had  your  will. 
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I  am  no  priest,  and  keep  no  consciences: 

I  keep  mj  own  place  and  my  own  command/ 

The  Inquisitor,  who  is  brought  out  to  die,  curses  him  as  the 
cause  of  the  whole  calamity,  and  Zarca  falling  by  Don  Silva's 
hand  and,  with  his  dying  brieath,  proclaiming  Fedalma  the 
Gypsy  Queen,  practically  closes  the  drama. 

]Vow  whether  or  not  our  readers  look  on  the  scenes  which 
we  have  outlined  as  dramatically  successful,  yet,  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  choice  of  plot  or  development  of  character, 
indications  enough  will  have  been  given  of  the  power  of 
poetical  diction  and  rhetorical  expression  to  assure  them  that 
they  will  be  fully  repaid  in  their  perusal  of  this  book,  ev«i  if 
it  did  not  present  itself  under  a  standard  literary  name.  Other 
scenes,  indeed,  which  in  no  way  subserve  the  progress  of  the 
drama  are  perhaps  in  themselves,  more  interesting  than  those  we 
have  analysed,  and  have  a  separate  purpose  more  attractive 
than  the  plot  of  the  whole.  We  will  point  out  two :  the  one, 
the  discussion  between  the  Duke  and  the  Inquisitor,  with  the 
latter's  subsequent  soliloquy ;  the  other,  the  interview  of  the 
Duke  with  his  old  preceptor  the  astrologer.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  stem  exposition  of  the  monastic  character  and  the  higher 
sacerdotal  idealism ;  the  Prior  looks  on  Fedalma  as  no  better 
than  an  infidel. 

*'  She  bears  the  marks 
Of  races  unbapilsed,  that  never  bowed 
Before  the  holy  signs,  were  never  moved 
By  stirrings  of  the  sacramental  gifts. 

Don  Silva  {scornfully), 

*  Holy  accusers  practise  palmistry, 
And,  other  witness  lacking,  read  the  skin. 

Prior. 

'  I  read  a  record  deeper  than  the  skin. 
What  I     Shall  the  trick  of  nostrils  and  of  lips 
Descend  through  generations,  and  the  soul 
That  moves  within  our  frame  like  God  in  worlds — 
Convulsing,  urging,  melting,  withering — 
Imprint  no  record,  leave  no  documents, 
9f  her  great  history  ?     Shall  men  bequeath 
The  fancies  of  their  palate  to  their  sons, 
And  shall  the  shudder  of  restraining  awe, 
The  slow-wept  tears  of  contrite  memory, 
Faith ^8  prayerful  labour,  and  the  food  divine 
Of  fasts  ecstatic — shall  these  pass  away 
Like  wind  upon  the  waters,  tracklessly? 
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Shall  the  mere  curl  of  eyelashes  remain 
And  god-enshrining  symbols  leave  no  trace 
Of  tremors  reverent  ? — That  maiden's  blood 
Is  as  unchristian  as  the  leopard's. 

Don  Silya. 

'Say, 
Unchristian  as  the  Blessed  Virgin's  blood 
Before  the  angel  spoke  the  word,  "  All  hail ! " ' 

Somewhat  later  the  Prior  in  a  solenin  soliloquy  yindicates  the 
principle  of  religious  persecution^  answering  those  that  appeal 
to  mercy,  which  with  him  is  twice-*  cursed  *  not  *  blessed' : — 

*  O  mercy  worthy  of  the  licking  hound 
That  knows  no  future  but  its  feeding  time  ! 
Mercy  has  eyes  that  pierce  the  ages — sees 
From  heights  divine  of  the  eternal  purpose 
Far-scattered  consequence  in  its  vast  sum ; 
Chooses  to  save,  but  with  illumined  vision 
Sees  that  to  save  is  greatly  to  destroy. 

'Tis  so  the  Holy  Inquisition  sees :  its  wrath 

Is  fed  from  the  strong  heart  of  wisest  love. 

For  love  must  needs  make  hatred.     He  who  loves 

God  and  his  law  must  hate  the  foes  of  God. 

And  I  have  sinned  in  being  merciful : 

Being  slack  in  hate,  I  have  been  slack  in  love. 

{^He  takes  the  crucifix  and  holds  it  up  before  him,) 
Thou  shuddering,  bleeding,  thirsting,  dying  God, 
Thou  Man  of  Sorrows,  scourged  and  bruised  and  torn. 
Suffering  to  save — ^wilt  thou  not  judge  the  world  ? 
This  arm  which  held  the  children,  this  pale  hand 
That  gently  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind. 
And  opened  passive  to  the  cruel  nail. 
Shall  one  day  stretch  to  leftward  of  thy  throne, 
Charged  with  the  power  that  makes  the  lightning  strong. 
And  hurl  thy  foes  to  everlasting  helL' 

In  studied  contrast  to  the  Christian  fanatic  is  drawn  the 
quiet  Jew  astrologer,  whose  heart  is  in  nature  and  science, 
and  who  finds  more  to  love  and  care  for  in  the  brute  creation 
itaelf  than  can  the  monk  in  the  finest  forms  of  man.  A  monkey 
leaps  upon  his  knee. 

*  See,  he  declares  we  are  at  amity ! 

Don  Silva. 

*  No  brother  sage  had  read  your  nature  faster. 

Sephardo. 

'  Why,  so  he  ti  a  brother  sage.    Man  thinks 
Brutes  have  no  wisdom,  since  they  know  not  his  : 
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Can  we  divine  their  world  ? — ^the  hidden  life 
That  mirrors  us  as  hideous  shapeless  power, 
Cruel  supremacy  of  sharp-edged  death, 
Or  fate  that  leaves  a  bleeding  mother  robbed  ? 
Oh,  tbej  have  long  tradition  and  swift  speech, 
Can  tell  with  touches  and  sharp  darting  cries 
Whole  histories  of  timid  races  taught 
To  breathe  in  terror  hy  red-handed  man. 

Don  Silva. 

*  Ah,  jou  denounce  mj  sport  with  hawk  and  hound* 
I  would  not  have  the  angel  Gabriel 

As  hard  as  you  in  noting  down  my  sins. 

Sephardo. 

*  Nay,  they  are  virtues  for  you  warriors — 
Hawking  and  hunting !     You  are  merciful 
When  you  leave  killing  men  to  kill  the  brutes. 
Bu^t,  for  the  point  of  wisdom,  I  would  choose 
To  know  the  mind  that  stirs  between  the  wings 
Of  bees  and  building  wasps,  or  fills  the  woods 
With  myriad  murmurs  of  responsive  sense 
And  true-aimed  impulse,  rather  than  to  know 
The  thoughts  of  warriors.' 

And  when  his  pupil  replies  that  death  and  cruelty  are  tbe 
ordained  masters  of  mankind,  and  instances  that 

*  The  last  grand  masque  for  his  diversion  is 
The  Holy  Inquisition ;' 

be  appeals  to  the  living  contradiction  in  himself: — 

'  Your  small  physician,  weighing  ninety  pounds, 
A  petty  morsel  for  a  healthy  shark, 
WUl  worship  mercy  throned  within  his  soul 
Though  all  the  luminous  angels  of  the  stars 
Burst  into  cruel  chorus  on  his  ear. 
Sinking,  "  We  know  no  mercy."    He  would  cry 
^'I  know  it"  still,  and  soothe  the  frightened  bird 
And  feed  the  child  a-hdngered,  walk  abreast 
Of  persecuted  men,  and  keep  most  hate 
For  rational  torturers.    There  I  stand  firm.' 

The  whole  of  this  scene  is  to  us  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
book :  it  is  clearly  the  transcript  of  the  author's  own  mind ; 
the  bright  woi*d8  are  the  natural  colouring  of  his  thoughts ; 
and  whatever  be  the  destiny  of  the  poem  in  the  fluctuations 
of  time  and  taste,  it  may  well  stand  by  itself  as  a  noble  decla- 
mation  apart  from  any  dramatic  accessories.  One  more  extract 
"  -^mit: — 
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*  For  Truth,  to  us,  is  like  a  living  child 
Bom  of  two  parents :  if  the  parents  part 
And  will  divide  the  child,  how  shall  it  live  ? 
Or,  I  will  rather  say  :  Two  angels  guide 
The  path  of  man,  both  aged  and  yet  young, 
As  angels  are,  ripening  through  endless  years. 
On  one  he  leans  :  some  call  her  Memory 
And  some,  Tradition ;  and  her  voice  is  sweet, 
With  deep  mysterious  accords :  the  other. 
Floating  above,  holds  down  a  lamp  which  streams 
A  light  divine  and  searching  on  the  earth, 
Compelling  eyes  and  footsteps.    Memory  yields, 
Tet  clings  with  loving  check,  and  shines  anew 
Reflecting  all  the  rays  of  that  bright  lamp 
Our  angel  Reason  holds.     We  had  not  walked 
But  for  Tradition  ;  we  walk  evermore 
To  higher  paths,  by  brightening  Reason*s  lamp.' 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  narrative  portion  of  the  poem,  to 
whicli,  indeed,  our  attention  might  naturally  have  been  first 
directed,  both  from  the  fine  opening  in  the  first  ten  pages  and 
from  our  general  impression  of  its  greater  suitableness  to  the 
character  of  the  story.  Indeed,  it  would  surprise  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  vivid  style  of  George  Eliot's  prose,  if  the 
substitution  of  blank  verse  should  have  neutralised  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  or  the  power  of  eicpression.  There  is  much,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  which  we  should  have  liked  just  as 
well  without  the  metre ;  but  there  are  narrative  and  descriptive 
passages  which,  if  given  as  detached  pieces,  would  be  willingly 
read  and  not  easily  foigotten.  We  wish  we  had  space  for 
the  whole  of  the  ^  Fla9a  Santiago'  and  its  surroundings,  as  it 

*  widens  in  the  passive  air — 
The  Fla^a  Santiago,  where  the  church, 
A  mosque  converted,  shows  an  eyeless  face 
Red-checkered,  faded,  doing  penance  still- 
Bearing  with  Moorish  arch  the  imaged  saint, 
Apostle,  baron,  Spanish  warrior. 
Whose  charger's  hoofs  trample  the  turhaned  dead, 
Whose  banner  with  the  Cross,  the  bloody  sword. 
Plashes  athwart  the  Moslem's  glazing  eye, 
And  mocks  his  trust  in  Allah  who  forsakes. 
Up  to  the  church  the  Pla^a  gently  slopes. 
In  shape  most  like  the  pious  palmer's  shell. 
Girdled  with  low  white  houses ;  high  above 
Tower  the  strong  fortress  and  sharp-angled  wall 
And  well-flanked  castle  gate.     From  o^er  the  roofs. 
And  from  the  shadowed  p&tios  cool,  there  spreads 
The  breath  of  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves 
Soothing  the  sense  with  bliss  indefinite^- 
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A  baseless  hope,  a  glad  presentiment, 
That  curyes  the  lip  more  softly,  fills  the  eye 
With  more  indulgent  beam.' 

Strange  and  forced  as  seems  to  us  the  incident  of  Fedalma's 
public  dance^  yet  we  rejoice  in  its  description. 

<  — she,  sole  swayed  by  impulse  passionate, 
Feeling  all  life  was  music  and  all  eyes 
The  warming  quickeninpr  light  that  music  makes, 
Moved  as,  in  dance  religious,  Miriam, 
When  on  the  Red  Sea  shore  she  raised  her  voice 
And  led  the  cliorus  of  her  people's  joy ; 
Or  as  the  Trojan  maids  that  reverent  sang 
Watching  the  sorrow-crowned  Hecuba : 
Moved  in  slow  curves  voluminous,  gradual. 
Feeling  and  action  flowing  into  one. 
In  Eden's  natural  taintless  marriage-bond ; 
Ardently  modest,  sensuously  pure. 
With  young  delight  that  wonders  at  itself 
And  throbs  as  innocent  as  opening  flowers. 
Knowing  not  comment — soilless,  beautiful, 
t       The  spirit  in  her  gravely  glowing  face 
With  sweet  community  informs  her  limbs, 
Filling  their  fine  gradation  with  the  breath 
Of  virgin  majesty  ;  as  full-vowelled  words 
Are  new  impregnate  with  the  master's  thought. 
Even  the  chance-strayed  delicate  tendrils  black. 
That  backward  'scape  from  out  her  wreathing  hair- 
Even  the  pliant  folds  that  cling  transverse 
When  with  obliquely  soaring  bend  altern 
She  seems  a  goddess  quitting  earth  again — 
Gather  expression — a  soil  undertone 
And  resonance  exquisite  from  the  grand  chord 
Of  her  harmoniously  bodied  soul.' 

The  many  travellers  who  have  witnessed  the  Gypsy  revels 
in  the  south  of  Spain  will  feel  all  the  force  of  this  portraiture: 
the  singular  and  somewhat  strained  expression,  '  obliquelj 
'  soaring  bend  altern/  is  a  true  word-picture  for  that  strophic 
movement,  which  has  rather  the  charm  of  a  novel  nature 
than  of  a  special  art,  and  thus  loses  none  of  its  efifect  by  repe- 
tition and  monotony. 

Again,  when  Fedalma  had  fled. 

^  Silva  walked 
Through  the  long  corridor  where  dimness  yet 
Cherished  a  lingering,  fiickering,  dying  hope : 
Fedalma  still  was  there — he  could  not  see 
The  vacant  place  that  once  her  presence  filled. 
Can  we  believe  that  the  dear  dead  are  gone  ? 
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Lore  in  sad  weeds  forgets  the  funeral  day, 
Opens  the  chamber  door  and  almost  smiles — 
Then  sees  the  sunbeams  pierce  athwart  the  bed   . 
Where  the  pale  face  is  not.' 

And  so  on  till 

• 

— ^  in  the  rooms  inexorable  light 
Streamed  through  the  open  window  where  she  fled, 
Streamed  on  the  belt  and  coronet  thrown  down — 
Mute  witnesses — sought  out  the  ring 
That  sparkled  on  the  crimson,  solitarj, 
Wounding  him,  like  a  word.' 

The  Gypy  encampment  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's 
pure  description ;  and  that  we  may  expect  to  be  as  bright  and 
strong  as  words  can  make  it : — 

'  See  from  the  steep 
The  scattered  olives  hurry  in  grey  throngs 
Down  towards  the  valley,  where  the  little  stream 
Parts  a  green  hollow  'twixt  the  gentler  slopes ; 
And  in  that  hollow,  dwellings  :  not  white  homes 
Of  building  Moors,  but  little  swarthy  tents 
Such  as  of  old  perhaps  on  Asian  plains. 
Or  wending  westward  past  the  Caucasus, 
Our  fathers  raised  to  rest  in.     Close  they  swarm 
About  two  taller  tents,  and  viewed  afar 
Might  seem  a  dark-robed  crowd  in  penitence 
That  silent  kneel ;  but  come  now  in  their  midst 
And  watch  a  busy,  bright-eyed,  sportive  life ! 
Tall  maidens  bend  to  feed  the  tethered  goat, 
The  ragged  kirtle  fringing  at  the  knee 
Above  XhQ  linging  curves,  the  shoulder's  smoothness 
Parting  the  torrent  strong  of  ebon  hair. 
Women  with  babes,  the  wild  and  neutral  glance 
Swayed  now  to  sweet  desire  of  mothers'  eyes. 
Rock  their  strong  cradling  arms  and  chant  low  strains 
Taught  by  monotonous  and  soothing  winds 
That  fall  at  night-time  on  the  dozing  ear. 
The  crones  plait  reeds,  or  shred  the  vivid  herbs 
Into  the  caldron  :  tiny  urchins  crawl 
Or  sit  and  gurgle  forth  their  infant  joy. 
Lads  lying  sphynx-like  with  uplifted  breast 
Propped  on  their  elbows,  their  black  manes  tossed  back,* 
Fling  up  the  coin  and  watch  its  futal  fall. 
Dispute  and  scramble,  run  and  wrestle  fierce, 
Then  fall  to  play  and  fellowship  again  ; 
Or  in  a  thieving  swarm  they  run  to  plague 
The  grandsires,  who  return  with  rabbits  slung. 
And  with  the  mules  fruit-laden  from  the  fields. 
Some  striplings  choose  the  smooth  stones  from  the  brook 
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To  serve  the  slingers,  cut  the  twigs  for  snares, 
Or  trun  the  hazel-wands,  or  at  the  bark 
Of  some  exploring  dog  they  dart  away 
With  swift  precision  towards  a  moving  speck. 
These  are  the  brood  of  Zarca*8  Gypsy  tribe  ; 
Most  like  an  earth-born  race  bred  by  the  Sun 
On  some  rich  tropic  soil,  the  father's  light 
Flashing  in  coal-black  eyes,  the  mother's  blood 
With  bounteous  elements  feeding  their  young  limbs. 
The  stalwart  men  and  youths  are  at  the  wars 
Following  their  chief,  all  save  a  trusty  band 
Who  keep  strict  watch  along  the  northern  heights.' 

It  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  tone  of  our  observations, 
that  if  in  the  future  contributions  of  George  Eliot  to  our  litera- 
ture there  is  to  be  a  choice  between  the  poet  and  the  novelist, 
we  earnestly  plead  for  the  latter.  The  very  abundance  and 
depth  of  his  reflective  faculties  are  against  his  poetical  success. 
The  bark  of  song  is  easily  over-freighted  with  thought ;  and  jnst 
as  there  is  a  wondrous  power  in  harmony  to  carry  nonsense 
itself  contentedly  down  the  stream'  of  time,  so  there  is  a 
burden  of  sense  which  nothing  but  the  rarest  balance  of  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  the  most  willing  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  can  prevent  from  sinking  into  prose.  In  as 
far  as  George  Eliot  can  be  a  poet  ^  Komola '  is^  undoubtedly,  a 
finer  poem  than  the  *  Spanish  Gypsy ;'  and  in  the  productions 
of  a  mind  where  that  delightful  combination  of  poetical  feeling 
and  thought  with  the  power  of  the  best  expression  in  prose 
does  exist,  we  decline  the  medium  of  verse  that  adds  nothing 
to  the  general  effect,  and  only  suggests  a  sense  of  deficiency, 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  nothing  to  desire. 
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Abt,  IX. — Address  of  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli^ 
Jd.P.j  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury y  to  the  Electors  of  the 
County  of  Buckingham.     October  3rd,  1868. 

T^HE  Parliament  of  1865,  one  which  will  remain  very  memor- 
able  in  the  history  of  this  country,  is  now  virtually  at  an 
end,  and  only  awaits  the  Royal  Mandate  which  will  extinguish 
it.  Elected  under  the  Premiership  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
dissolved  under  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  three  years  of  its 
life  were  anni  mirahiles  in  many  ways.  We  have  gone  through 
a  revolution  in  the  course  of  it,  peaceful,  but  powerful,  both 
for  good  and  for  evil.  We  propose  in  a  few  pages  to  reckon 
up  the  gain  and  to  count  the  cost. 

Assembled  under  the  rule  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Par- 
liament is  dissolved  under  a  ^ory  Government.  With  a 
nominal  majority  of  seventy  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  it  has  placed 
HBd  maintaied^or  two  yeL  a  Conservative  AdministraSon  in 
office.  It  has  exchanged  Lord  Kussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
Lord  Derby,  and  latterly  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  has  enabled 
the  latter  to  set  at  defiance  the  voice  of  adverse  majorities  and 
the  traditions  of  Constitutional  Government.  It  has  seen,  not 
unmoved  perhaps,  but  without  resentment,  the  rulers  of  this 
country  fling  to  the  winds  their  avowed  political  faith,  and  has 
aided  a  Tory  Minister  in  passing  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  more  democratic  in  its  character  than  any  of  those 
which  it  was  the  creed  of  the  Tory  party  ta  denounce,  and  con- 
taining within  it  every  element  of  fancied  danger  which  has 
warmed  their  rhetoric  and  inspired  their  political  action  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Removed  from  the  immediate  din  and  dust  of  the  conflict,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  that  these  events,  thus  shortly 
sununarised,  are  full  of  political  significance,  apart  altogether 
from  the  immediate  measure  which  has  been  so  singularly 
passed.  Their  moral  elements  will  have  far  more  effect  on  the 
future  of  this  country  than  any  alteration  in  our  electoral 
system.  The  true  dimensions  of  the  question  of  the  franchise 
we  endeavoured  more  than  two  years  ago  to  estimate,  and^  the 
incidents  of  1867  and  1868  have  gone  tar  to  corroborate  and 
justify  the  views  we  then  expressed.  Since  1832  the  question 
of  the  firanchise  never  really  mvolved  any  great  organic  change. 
It  never  was,  as  we  heard  so  vehemently  reiterated,  a  question 
of  the  transfer  of  political  power  from  one  class  to  another.  It 
was  a  question  of^  readjustment  merely,  which  altered  circum- 
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stances^  increased  population^  and  more  widely  difiused  intel- 
ligence rendered  not  only  wise  but  inevitable.  It  never  had, 
in  our  mind,  much  party  importance;  and  if  its  tendencr^  in 
one  sense  was  democratic,  it  was  so  much  more  in  the  philo- 
sophic than  in  the  familiar  and  practical  import  of  that  term. 
True  as  we  thought  these  views  were  of  the  successive  proposi- 
tions of  the  various  Liberal  Administrations,  they  are,  even  as 
we  write,  standing  the  test  of  the  far  more  violent  strain  applied 
by  the  last  Parliament.  A  borough  franchise  enjoyed  by  every 
householder,  multiplying  by  three  the  constituencies  of  most 
of  our  electoral  towns,  and  descending  to  the  very  lowest  <^ 
what  may  be  called  the  respectable  classes,  bids  fair  to  send 
representatives  certainly  not  inferior  in  position,  and  very 
often  identical  in  person,  with  those  selected  under  the  settle- 
ment of  1832.  In  the  counties,  our  feudal  chiefs  again  unfurl 
the  old  banners,  and  shout  the  old  war-cries ;  and  Cavendishes 
and  Stanleys,  Lowthers  and  Howards,  again  muster  thdr 
followers,  and  renew  the  ancient  struggles.  Those  phantoms 
of  vertical  Reform,  of  the  degradation  of  the  franchise,  of  the 
preponderance  of  numbers,  wUch  were  to  transform  the  British 
Parliament  into  an  American  Caucus,  have  vanished.  It  is 
now  certain  that  the  mere  enlargement  of  our  electoral  qualifi- 
cation, under  circumstances  not  the  most  favourable,  will  simply 
reproduce,  with  little  apparent  change  in  the  material,  the 
results  of  1832.  The  reason  is,  that  place  the  franchise  wh^re 
we  choose,  as  long  as  public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  electors,  the  other  elements  which  truly  determine  our 
political  action,  and  regulate  constitutional  development,  will 
operate  without  alteration. 

So  one  chapter  of  fears  and  follies  is  closed.  It  is  not 
gratifying  to  our  national  vanity  to  contemplate  the  sudden 
and  instantaneous  coUapse  of  forebodings  so  vehemently  up- 
held as  political  wisdom,  and  of  party  watchwords  by  whidi 
so  many  plighted  vows  were  sworn.  Tkey  have  perished 
under  an  experiment  which,  had  they  been  more  than  empty 
sound,  might  have  inspired  them  with  some  vitality.  The  IL 
franchise  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  would  have  l>een  a 
gentle  transition.  Household  suffrage,  flung  down  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Conmions  in  a  fit  of  reckless  despair, 
might  have  tried  somewhat  violently  the  moorings  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  paramount  but  paltry  necessity  of  outbidding 
th^ir  opponents,  and  furnishing  a  cloak,  thin  and  unsubstantiiS 
as  it  was,  to  their  political  inconsistency,  drove  the  Tory  party 
to  a  proposal  which  went  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  which  might,  had  their  fears  possessed  any  solid  ground. 
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have  done  something  to  justify  them.  But^  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  sudden  and  rash  as  the  experiment  was  on  the  part 
of  those  who  made  it,  it  has  more  than  vindicated  our  faith 
in  the  popular  principle.  There  has  been  no  reeling  and 
staggering,  no  rant  or  fustian — not  even  an  excess  of  popular 
excitement  in  the  demeanour  of  the  newly  enfranchised  masses. 
They  have  gone  about  the  selection  of  their  candidates  with'' 
earnestness  and  gravity  which  contrast  vividly  and  advan-l^ 
tageously  with  the  old  election  orgies,  the  glory  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  the  themes  for  our  satirists.  The  Conservatives 
have  been  taught  at  last  that  from  the  people  the  people  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

Safely  settled,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  matter  of 
the  franchise  has  been  well  settled.  The  main  reason  which 
compelled  the  consideration  of  it  was  the  growing  intelligence 
and  independence  of  the  working  and  industrial  population. 
There  was  indeed  a  large  class  of  men,  holding  Liberal  opinions^ 
vrho  were  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  measure  of  18323 
and  thought  that  it  might  fairly  have  remained  longer  undis- 
turbed. They  saw  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  reason- 
ably in  accord  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  country ;  and 
thought  that  this,  the  main  object  of  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation, having  been  attained,  it  was  undesirable  to  agitate  for 
fresh  organic  changes.  They  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
important  social  questions  waiting,  and  indeed  calling  for  solu- 
tion, to  which  it  was  hopeless  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  while  the  agitation  for  Reform  prevailed.  There  was 
some  reason  on  their  side,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
demand  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  more  loudly  pro- 
claimed within  the  waUs  of  Parliament  than  echoed  out  of 
doors.  In  Lord  Palmerston's  cool  and  cautious  hands  it  is 
quite  possible  that  these  views  might  have  prevailed  consider- 
ably longer  than  they  have  done,  without  exciting  much  either 
of  party  difficulty  or  of  public  clamour. 

But  it  is  far  better  as  it  is.  The  growing  power  of  the 
excluded  class  could  not  be  restrained  or  diminished.  It  must 
either  have  remained  an  influence  increasing  dav  by  day  out- 
side the  Constitution,  or  be  embraced  witWn  it.  With  its 
growth  it  was  rapidly  acquiring  knowledge  of  its  power,  and 
of  the  means  of  using  it  with  effect;  and,  moreover,  it  com- 
prehended an  immense  majority  of  those  for  whom  Grovern- 
ments  and  Parliaments  exist.  This  was  a  social  state  precisely 
of  that  kind  out  of  which  social  convulsions  are  wont  to  spring; 
and  which  continues  fair  and  tranquil  externally,  until  the 
casual  spark  explodes  the  mine.     If  amid  this  large  mass  of 
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stances^  increased  population,  and  more  widely  diffused  intd- 
ligence  rendered  not  only  wise  but  inevitable.  It  never  had, 
in  our  mind,  much  party  importance ;  and  if  its  tendency  in 
one  sense  was  democratic,  it  was  so  much  more  in  the  philo- 
sophic than  in  the  familiar  and  practical  import  of  that  term. 
True  as  we  thought  these  views  were  of  the  successive  propori- 
tions  of  the  various  Liberal  Administrations,  they  are,  even  ts 
we  write,  standing  the  test  of  the  far  more  violent  strain  applied 
by  the  last  Parliament.  A  borough  franchise  enjoyed  by  every 
householder,  multipljring  by  three  the  constituencies  of  mort 
of  our  electoral  towns,  and  descending  to  the  very  lowest  of 
what  may  be  called  the  respectable  classes,  bids  fair  to  send 
representatives  certainly  not  inferior  in  position,  and  very 
often  identical  in  person,  with  those  selected  under  the  settle- 
ment of  1832.  In  the  counties,  our  feudal  chiefs  again  unfuri 
the  old  banners,  and  shout  the  old  war-cries ;  and  Cavendishes 
and  Stanleys,  Lowthers  and  Howards,  again  muster  thdr 
followers,  and  renew  the  ancient  struggles.  Those  phantoms 
of  vertical  Keform,  of  the  degradation  of  the  franchise,  of  the 
preponderance  of  nimibers,  which  were  to  transform  the  Britidi 
Parliament  into  an  American  Caucus,  have  vanished.  It  is 
now  certain  that  the  mere  enlargement  of  oiu*  electoral  qualifi- 
cation, under  circumstances  not  the  most  favourable,  will  simply 
reproduce,  with  little  apparent  change  in  the  material,  the 
results  of  1832.  The  reason  is,  that  place  the  franchise  where 
we  choose,  as  long  as  public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  electors,  the  other  elements  which  truly  determine  our 
political  action,  and  regulate  constitutional  development,  will 
operate  without  alteration. 

So  one  chapter  of  fears  and  follies  is  closed.  It  is  not 
gratifying  to  our  national  vanity  to  contemplate  the  sudden 
and  instantaneous  collapse  of  forebodings  so  vehemently  up- 
held as  political  wisdom,  and  of  party  watchwords  by  which 
so  many  plighted  vows  were  sworn.  They  have  perished 
under  an  experiment  which,  had  they  been  more  than  empty 
sound,  might  have  inspired  them  with  some  vitality.  The  % 
franchise  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  would  have  T>een  t 
gentle  transition.  Household  suffrage,  flung  down  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Conmions  in  a  fit  of  reckless  despur, 
might  have  tried  somewhat  violently  the  moorings  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  paramount  but  paltry  necessity  of  outbidding 
their  opponents,  and  furnishing  a  cloak,  thin  and  unsubstantial 
as  it  was,  to  their  political  inconsistency,  drove  the  Tory  party 
to  a  proposal  which  went  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  which  might,  had  their  fears  possessed  any  solid  ground, 
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have  done  something  to  justify  them.  But^  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  sudden  and  rash  as  the  experiment  was  on  the  part 
of  those  who  made  it,  it  has  more  than  vindicated  our  faith 
in  the  popular  principle.  There  has  been  no  reeling  and 
staggering,  no  rant  or  fustian — not  even  an  excess  of  popular 
excitement  in  the  demeanour  of  the  newly  enfranchised  masses. 
They  have  gone  about  the  selection  of  their  candidates  with 
earnestness  and  gravity  which  contrast  vividly  and  ad  van-' 
tageously  with  the  old  election  orgies,  the  glory  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  the  themes  for  our  satirists.  The  Conservatives 
have  been  taught  at  last  that  from  the  people  the  people  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

Safdy  settled,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  matter  of 
the  franchise  has  been  well  settled.  The  main  reason  which 
compelled  the  consideration  of  it  was  the  growing  intelligence 
and  independence  of  the  working  and  industrial  population. 
There  was  indeed  a  large  class  of  men,  holding  Liberal  opinions^ 
who  were  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  measure  of  1832, 
and  thought  that  it  might  fairly  have  remained  longer  undis- 
turbed. They  saw  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  reason- 
ably in  accord  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  country ;  and 
thought  that  this,  the  main  object  of  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation, having  been  attained,  it  was  undesirable  to  agitate  for 
fresh  organic  changes.  They  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
important  social  questions  waiting,  and  indeed  calling  for  solu- 
tion, to  which  it  was  hopeless  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  while  the  agitation  for  Reform  prevailed.  There  was 
some  reason  on  their  side,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
demand  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  more  loudly  pro- 
claimed within  the  waUs  of  Parliament  than  echoed  out  of 
doors.  In  Lord  Palmerston's  cool  and  cautious  hands  it  is 
quite  possible  that  these  views  might  have  prevailed  consider- 
ably longer  than  they  have  done,  without  exciting  much  either 
of  party  difiiculty  or  of  public  clamour. 

But  it  is  far  better  as  it  is.  The  growing  power  of  the 
excluded  class  could  not  be  restrained  or  diminished.  It  must 
either  have  remained  an  influence  increasing  day  by  day  out- 
side the  Constitution,  or  be  embraced  within  it.  With  its 
growth  it  was  rapidly  acquiring  knowledge  of  its  power,  and 
of  the  means  of  using  it  with  eflFect ;  and,  moreover,  it  com- 
prehended an  immense  majority  of  those  for  whom  Grovern- 
ments  and  Parliaments  exist  This  was  a  social  state  precisely 
of  that  kind  out  of  which  social  convulsions  are  wont  to  spring; 
and  which  continues  fair  and  tranquil  externally,  until  the 
casual  spark  explodes  the  mine.     If  amid  this  large  mass  of 
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our  fellow*<x>untrymeii  there  were  elements  of  danger,  they 
were  dangerous  only  while  outside  the  Constitution,  but  are 
entirely  innocuous  within  it. 

It  was  well  to  deal  Tvith  this  problem  before  its  solutum 
became  the  result,  not  of  reason,  but  of  menace.  In  fact>  in 
the  almost  humorous  transformations  of  the  late  Parliament, 
and  the  startling  suddenness  of  this  unexpected  boon,  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  practical  advantage.  The  work- 
ing-4nan  found  himself  enfranchised  when  he  least  expected  it 
He  not  only  had  not  extorted  it,  he  had  hardly  asked  for  it ; 
for  Mr.  Beales  and  his  mobs  were  very  local  and  unimportant 
movements.  It  came  on  him  before  he  had  well  prep^:^  his 
mind  to  receive  it ;  and  what  between  the  extent  of  the  measure 
itself,  and  the  marvellous  quarter  from  which  it  came,  all  fed- 
ings  of  trhmiph  have  been  merged  in  a  pkdd  and  gratified 
surprise. 

But,  after  all,  the  main  ground  on  which  this  measure  is 
welcome  is  the  new  blood — the  fresh  infusion — which  it  has 
brought  to  our  electoral  ranks.  It  has  extended,  and  while  it 
has  extended  has  confirmed  and  established,  the  foundations  of 
our  constitutional  liberty,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
popular  principle.  Doubtless,  in  many  isolated  instances  it  will 
operate  unsatisfactorily.  In  some — but  this  will  be  rare — men 
ox  violent  opinions,  and  slender  culture  may  find  entrance  to  the 
House.  In  others,  and  as  we  anticipate  much  more  frequently, 
the  lower  class  of  voters  will  bring  strength  to  the  Tories  and 
weakness  to  the  Liberals.  It  may  also  be  feared  that  undue 
influence  and  corruption,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  elections,  will 
in  some  quarters  be  increased. 

But  these  are  the  attendant  and  characteristic  evils  of  con- 
stitutional government.  We  must  look  to  the  healthful  opera- 
tion of  the  popular  principle,  the  enlarged  and  truer  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  the  wider  influence  of  an  extended  public 
opinion  to  correct  and  neutralise  them.  That  wealth,  property, 
ancient  lineage,  and  social  position,  will  have  their  due  in- 
fluence under  the  extended  franchise  we  never  doubted.  They 
are  elements  inherent  in  our  social  fabric  which  it  is  the  object 
of  government  to  maintain,  administer,  and  improve;  and 
imder  no  possible  management  of  the  electoral  franchise,  in 
this  country,  could  their  operation  be  materially  diminished. 

The  real  fruits,  however,  of  the  new  franchise  will  not  be 
found  in  any  change  in  ti^^^aracter  of  the  representatives 
sent  to  Parliament.  Tho^^^Hation  o^^^  frranchise,  as  the 
Tory  watchword  lun  t^^^^^mstOy  jj^^^^  thing  accom- 
plished by  themselves ;  ^^^^^^E  qfl^^^Hhat  we  L^is- 
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lature  will  gain^  and  not  lose,  in  dignity,  weight,  and  ev^i 
ability  by  the  change.  If,  as  is  not  improbable,  one  or  two 
working-men  should  find  their  way  there,  if  they  are  able  and 
honest,  they  will  do  no  discredit  to  an  assembly  which  is 
essentially  a  House  of  Commons.  Mere  demagogues  wiU 
find  their  level  now,  as  they  have  always  done  hitherto ;  and 
although  we  do  not  anticipate  that  many  members  of  this  class 
will  be  returned,  a  certain  admixture  of  it  will  only  add  to  the 
catholicity  of  the  representation. 

Still,  we  should  be  wrong  if  we  did  not  recognise  the  fstct 
that  we  have  passed  rapidly  through  a  very  remarkable  and 
important  transition.  The  Reform  Act  is  in  some  respects  a 
revolution ;  and  its  main  and  most  enduring  result  will  be  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  thought,  the  prevailing  incentives,  and 
the  principles  of  action,  which  will  now  be  brought  to  bear  on 
political  questions.  The  Conservative  party,  bent  on  out- 
flanking their  antagonists,  probably  did  not  stop  to  consider 
how  many  cherished  interests  they  put  in  jeopaniy,  or  what  a 
flood  of  light  they  were  about  to  introduce  into  many  a  dark 
recess.  Old  questions  will  revive  in  novel  shapes.  Questions 
little  stirred  hitherto  will  be  canvassed  under  a  more  rigid  and 
exacting  scrutiny.  Platitudes  and  commonplaces  will  lose 
much  of  their  magic  and  power;  and  men  will  insist  on  bringing 
public  institutions  and  public  administration  to  the  test,  not  of 
prescription,  but  of  reason. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  danger,  but  here  also  «ninently 
will  be  the  benefit,  of  the  change.  We  may  expect  to  havei 
many  oi  our  accustomed  prejudiced  rudely  handled^ — ^to  hav^ 
crude  and  even  violent  suggestions  applied  to  many  of  oui^ 
familiar  usages.  Antiquity  will,  no'  doubt,  meet  with  less 
reverence  for  its  own  sake,  and  mere  novelty  will  often  be 
worshipped  under  the  guise  of  improvement  The  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  acting  under  a  more  direct  responsir 
bility,  may  not  be  able  to  play  the  luxurious  game  of  party 
warfare  as  freely  as  they  were  wont ;  and  this  may  have  some 
tendency  to  convert  the  representative  into  a  delegate. 

But  here  also  lies  the  great  harvest  which  we  expect  to 
reap.  The  English  mind  is  slow  to  change.  The  interests  of 
England  are  not  concentrated  in  one  or  two  capital  cities, 
but  its  wide«spread  prosperity  extends  throughout  all  its  pro- 
vinces. One  result  of  this  is  to  increase  enormously  the 
difficulty  of  social  reform.  Each  little  centre  of  prosperity  is 
also  a  centre  of  obstruction.  The  little  magnate  fosters  as 
tenderly  his  influence  over  his  village  as  the  great  one  does  hi$ 
over  his  territory ;  and  every  effort  to  touch  the  things  that 
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are  stirs  into  immediate  rebellion  all  the  jealous  bristles  of  tbe 
local  potentates.  Do  we  lay  our  finger  on  Education?  Esta- 
blishment and  Dissent  are  instantly  in  arms.  Do  we  1^  to 
enact  a  rational  code  of  Bankrupted?  The  village. atto^ey, 
With  a  host  of  underlings  at  his  back,  sounds  an  immediate 
note  of  alarm.  These  stolid  panics  of  course  find  their  repre- 
sentatives within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  instinct  of  obstruction  spreads  until  it  is  triumphant  So 
has  Parliament  loitered  and  dallied  year  after  year  witii  ques- 
tions in  themselves  so  plain  and  simple  that  in  the  hands  of  an 
arbitrary  Government  they  would  not  have  remained  unsolved 
for  a  single  year. 

This  is  the  price— and  a  very  heavy  price  it  has  been-that 
we  have  hitherto  paid  for  Constitutional  Government  Social 
Keform  stands  still,  and  stops  the  way.  Administrative  abuses 
so  flagrant  that  no  European  Government  would  endure  them, 
fiaunt  themselves  with  impunity,  strong  in  the  power  of 
obstruction ;  and  the  only  real  field  for  me  statesmen  of  our 
day  has  been  hitherto  all  but  closed,  for  want  of  some  impel- 
ling power  strong  enough  to  dislodge  the  inert  but  resisting 
mass. 

The  new  franchise  will  give  us  great  help  in  this  respect. 
It  will  furnish  an  amount  of  impulse  or  momentiun  before 
which  we  expect,  many  of  these  bulwarks  of  conceit,  prejudice, 
and  provincialism  to  disappear.  Some  indication  of  this  truth 
is  even  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  English  mind  ;  and  the 
more  acute,  although  not  the  most  far-seeing,  are  beginning  to 
sound  the  note  of  preparation.  Thus  some  of  the  more  weignty 
of  the  clergy  feeling,  and  feeling  rightly,  that  Church  as  well 
as  State  must  submit  to  more  impartial  scrutiny  at  the  hands 
of  the  new  Parliament,  start  to  the  opposite  extreme — foresee 
the  downfall,  instant  and  imminent,  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  she  stands,  and  warn  all  to  provide  a  shelter  against  the 
day  of  coming  destruction. 

JBut  these,  and  similar  utterances  from  other  quarters,  are 
in  themselves  extravagant  and  unstatesmanlike.  The  Church 
of  England,  no  doubt,  will  be  compelled  to  conform  more  than 
she  has  hitherto  done  to  the  opinions  of  the  people.  She  will 
be  obliged  to  found  her  stabiHty  as  a  state  institution  on  the 
sympathy  of  tone  and  sentiment  with  those  among  whom  she 
labours  and  for  whom  she  exists.  But  all  this  will  only 
increase  her  influence,  and  add  solid  power  to  her  clergy.  The 
alarm  which  is  spreading  among  her  ranks  is  only  the  fiwt 
bright  streak,  heralding  the  commg  day,  and  showing  that  the 
reign  of  narrow  interests,  and  local  prejudice,  for  which  we 
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exchanged  that  of  political  oligarchy  in  18329  is  about  to  be 
dissipated.  We  shall  have  now  to  look  fairly  in  the  face  the 
footing  on  which  our  institutions  and  our  legislation  rest^  and 
to  inquire  with  more  earnestness^  and  indeed  with  more  truth- 
fulness, and  more  desire  to  see  the  .truth,  how  far  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  devised  for  the  well-being  of  a  few,  rather 
than  a  single  regard  to  the  interests  of  all. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  coming  questions  ?  It  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  give  a  definite  answer.  We  may  fore-  // 
see  that  the  Irish  Church  will  be  fiercely  fought;  we  may» 
prophesy  that  Education  will  be  more  earnestly  advocated,  but 
probably  attended  with  as  much  unreasoning  dogmatism,  and 
settled  for  the  time  by  clumsy  compromises,  as  it  has  hitherto 
bfeen.  The  truth  is,  the  real  questions  which  are  to  play  con- 
spicuous parts  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  are,  so  to 
speak,  not  yet  bom.  As  the  enormous  masses  in  whose  hard 
hands  resides  the  mighty  industrial  power  of  this  country 
come  to  apply  their  newly-stirred  intelligence  to  their  own 
wants,  and  interests,  and  disadvantages,  many  topics  of  the 
deepest  significance,  which  now  remain  unnoticed,  will  be 
evolved.  The  middle  and  upper  ranks,  taught  by  the  voice  of 
a  new  and  fresher  political  philosophy,  will  address  themselves 
with  a  deeper  and  more  discriminating  insight  to  the  whole 
circle  of  social  improvement.  Just  as  the  educated  eye  dis- 
covers beauties  or  blemishes  in  a  work  of  art  which  are  hidden 
to  the  unpractised  spectator,  things  which  were  tolerated  as 
harmless,  or  assumed  as  meritorious,  will  be  tested  by  a  finer 
sense,  and  passed  through  the  crucible  of  a  more  fasticUous  and 
more  educated  age. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  owned  that,  apart  from  the  two  im- 
portant topics  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  programme  is 
scanty  enough.  The  second-rate  performers  occupy  the  stage 
until  the  real  stars  arrive.  Primogeniture,  and  Game,  and 
Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  Permissive  Bill,  are  the  sort  of 
grievances  which  this  general  election  has  called  forth.  Happy 
is  the  nation  which  has  none  more  serious.  We  doubt  if  any 
of  them  will  survive  the  grave  and  earnest  times  which  are  at 
hand. 

As  to  Primogeniture,  and  what  is  called  the  Land  Question, 
we  doubt  if  any  evil  which  there  is  to  redress,  strikes  at  all 
deep  into  the  community.  Entails  are  mainly  to  be  deprecated 
because  they  impoverish  the  proprietor,  and  often  ruin  the 
land.  But  as  long  as  the  power  of  settlement  is  left,  the 
abolition  of  the  Law  of  Pnmogeniture  is  the  narrowest  of 
narrow   questions.     If  the  right  to  settle  on  the  eldest  son 
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remain^  it  matters  little  to  the  community  what  beccMnes  of  the 
Law  of  Primogeniture. 

There  are  indeed  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  land  much 
more  subdivided  than  it  is,  and  are  prepared  bj  l^islation  to 
compel  this  result.  For  our  own  part^  we  have  no  such  desire. 
It  may  be  difficult  perhaps  to  justify  the  law  of  the  descent  of 
real  property  on  any  philosoplucal  principle ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  effect  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in 
this  country  has  been  beneficial.  It  has  stimulated  the  love  of 
enterprise,  and  educed  the  energies  of  younger  sons  in  every 
department  of  intelligent  exertion.  We  do  not  wish  to  exchange 
this  manly  type  for  a  multitude  of  small  but  impoverished 
holders,  devoured  from  year  to  year  by  petty  solicitudes, 
without  capital  to  make  the  most  of  their  land,  and  bringing 
up  their  families  in  constant  struggles  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
But  our  wishes  on  this  head  are  of  little  moment,  for  in  this 
country  the  proposal  is  impracticable.  To  exchange  great 
entails,  for  a  cluster  of  petty  entails,  and  prevent  the  land- 
owner from  selling  his  land,  in  this  age  of  free  trade,  is  too 
absurd  a  suggestion  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  Let  the  traffic 
in  land  be  free — and  let  the  transfer  of  it  be  cheap.  Give 
easy  and  available  security  of  title,  and  then  let  the  ordinary 
principles  of  supply  and  demand  regulate  its  possession.  If 
land  give  a  remunerative  return  to  the  small  capitalist^  as 
compared  with  other  investments,  the  small  capitalist  will 
invest  in  it.  If  it  do  not,  on  ordinary  commercial  principles  it 
will  belong  to  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  to  receive 
only  2  or  2^  per  cent,  for  their  money.  No  legislation  to  the 
contrary  can  do  anything  but  harm. 

The  Game  Laws  are  the  second  grievance  upon  our  list ; 
but  the  same  observation  seems  to  apply  to  them  that  is  true 
of  the  question  we  have  just  considered.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  have  but  little  interest  in  a  controversy  which  has 
much  more  of  sentiment  than  of  substance  in  it.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws  presents  itself  in  two  aspects,  which 
are  too  often  confounded.  The  old  doctrine  that  fer(B  naturm 
belong  to  the  person  who  is  skilful  or  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  them,  has  been  clung  to  by  the  population  with  won-*' 
derful  tenacity,  and  \&  the  foundation  of  the  jealousy  of  those 
laws  so  far  as  the  general  community  are  concerned.  The 
bther  view,  that  the  Game  Laws  preserve  what  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  vermin,  to  ^^^struction  of  the  crops  and  the 
annoyance  of  the  faa^^^^a  class  question  entirely;  ona 
deserving  no  doubt  ^^^^Aration,  Mj^^haps  calling  for 
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people  have  comparatively  little  interest.  Now,  as  r^ards  the 
first  view  on  which  the  Game  Laws  are  condemned,  it  is  fre- 
quently left  out  of  view  what  the  Game  Laws  truly  are,  and 
what  the  effect  which  they  produce.  They  consist,  first,  of 
a  legislative  enactoent  of  I  cW  time  durin^g  which  no  one  is 
entitled  to  kill  the  game ;  secondly,  of  a  fiscal  provision  im- 
posing a  certain  duty  on  those  who  take  game ;  and  thirdly, 
certain  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  illegal  trespass,  where  that 
takes  place  in  pursuit  of  game.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the 
social  results  of  these  laws  are  in  many  instances  unfortunate, 
but  as  regards  the  laws  themselves  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
their  existence  injures,  or  that  their  abolition  would  in  any 
solid  respect  benefit,  the  people. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  namely  the  enactment  of  a  close  time, 
as  this  is  directed  against  the  community,  there  can  be  nothing 
unfair  or  partial  in  its  operation.  If  it  were  desirable  to  ex- 
tinguish the  wild  animals  which  inhabit  this  island,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  desirable  to  abolish  a  law  which  tends  to  their  pre- 
servation; but  if  their  existence  be  not  an  injury,  then  the 
laws  that  tend  to  their  preservation  are  necessarily  free  from 
objection. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.  the  fiscal  duty  imposed  upon 
those  that  kill  game,  if  it  were  open  to  anyone  who  thought 
fit  to  kill  game  irrespectively  of  this  law,  its  operation  would 
unquestionably  be  to  make  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  the 
perquisite  of  the  rich  only.  But  as  no  one  can  take  game 
without  being  upon  the  land  on  which  the  game  is,  and  as  no 
one  is  entitled  by  law  to  be  upon  the  land  of  another  without 
his  consent,  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  anv  other,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  fiscal  regulation  by  which  a  license  duty 
is  imposed  on  the  privilege,  is  one  which  benefits  the  com 
munity  by  the  amount  which  it  brings  into  the  Exchequer, 
and  truly  cannot  be  said  to  injure  anyone. 

In  regard  to  the  third,  viz.  the  criminal  character,  and  the 
stringent  statutory  punishment  attached  to  trespass  in  pursuit 
of  game,  it  is  frequently  forgotten  that  this  penalty  attaches 
to  an  act  which,  though  not  criminal,  is  in  itself  and  in 
its  nature  illegal.  The  trespass  itself  is  contrary  to  law  and 
to  the  right  of  the  proprietor  whose  land  is  invaded,  and  it  is 
no  just  ground  of  complaint  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  thus 
violates  the  law,  that  a  specific  penalty  is  attributed  to  its 
violation,  when  a  particular  object  is  in  view.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  stringency  of  these  laws  might  not  be 
reconsidered  with  advantage ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that 
tf  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  were  to  be  accompanied,  as 
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is  frequently  proposed,  by  a  stringent  law  of  trespass,  tlie 
result  would  not  be  in  favour  of,  but  would  be  very  greitlj 
against,  the  enjoyments  of  the  people.  If,  instead  of  prohiUt- 
ing  by  strict  penalties  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game,  the  kw 
were  to  give  to  proprietors  a  stronger  right  to  exclude  the 
public  from  their  enclosures,  or  a  more  ready  remedy  or  more 
severe  penalty  in  the  event  of  intrusion,  such  a  law  would 
strike  quite  as  stringently  against  the  poacher  as  the  jM^sent, 
and  would  further  have  the  effect  of  shutting  out  the  public 
from  many  a  pleasant  stroll  among  fields  or  woods,  or  aloDg 
the  river's  bank,  and  would  induce  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 
exercise  a  far  more  selfish  and  exclusive  spirit  than  that  bj 
which  many,  indeed  most  of  them,  are  actuated. 

The  real  objection  to  the  Game  Laws,  considered  in  this  view, 
is  their  association  in  the  minds  of  the  community  with  old 
forest  laws  and  feudal  habits,  as  though  they  were  a  badge  of 
dominion  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  over  the  people.  This 
feeling,  unfounded  as  in  reality  it  is,  is  kept  alive  and  fostered 
by  the  absurd  jealousy  exhibited  by  country  gentlemen  on  this 
subject.  It  would  be  very  well  if  the  owners  of  the  laigc 
preserves  in  England  would  only  show  a  more  liberal  spirit  to 
their  neighbours,  and  to  those  below  them,  and  would  recollect 
that  poaching,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  trespass — that  the  game 
is  not  their  property,  and  that  to  treat  a  poacher  as  a  thief  is 
very  often  to  make  him  one.  But  much  of  the  evil  is  in 
reality  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  with  which  these  laws  hire 
been  administered,  and  the  preposterous  extent  to  which  game 
preservation  has  been  carried.  It  cannot  surprise  anyone  that 
the  love  of  sport,  which  is  naturally  inherent  in  every  Engfisb- 
man,  combined  with  the  excessive  temptations  held  out  by  the 
accumulation  of  game  preserves,  should  create  a  real  social 
evil  out  of  what  m  itself  is  of  a  much  more  venial  character; 
but  we  certainly  do  not  think  that  if  the  Grame  Laws  were 
abolished  to-morrow,  as  long  as  the  ordinary  rights  of  property 
are  maintained,  the  public  or  the  conununity  would  be  any 
the  better,  or  the  game  to  any  extent  less  strictly  preserved 

The  second  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  Grame  Laws  ib 
one  altogether  apart  from  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  relates  exclusively  to  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  We  certainly  do  think  it  a  very  great  and  unreason- 
able hardship  that  the  landlord  should  protect  game  to  the 
extent  of  injuring  his  tenant's  crops,  nor  should  we  think  it  is 
the  least  unreasonable  if  the  tenant  were  permitted,  at  his  own 
hand,  to  rid  himself  of  the  nuisance.  Here,  again,  it  is  o▼e^ 
preservation,  and  nothing  else,  which  has  led  to  the  great  out- 
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cry  on  this  subject.  We  believe  that  the  real  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  tenantry  of  this  country  is  one  which  would  rather 
lead  them  to  preserve  than  to  exterminate  the  game ;  and  as 
far  as  pheasants  and  partridges  are  concerned,  to  say  nothing 
of  grouse  and  black-cock  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  it 
IS  doubtful  if  any  serious  injury  is  inflicted  by  their  preserva- 
tion on  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  As  regards  hares  and 
rabbits,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  have  much  mercy  upon 
them,  or  upon  those  who  accumulate  them  in  such  numbers  as 
to  destroy  the  cereal  crops,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  remove 

Srotection  alike  from  the  animal  and  the  squire.  It  is  said,  no 
oubt — and  that  is  true  mainly  of  those  parts  of  the  island 
where  leases  are  customary — that  the  landlord  and  tenant 
should  be  left  to  make  their  own  bargain  on  this  subject,  and 
that,  if  the  tenant  chooses  to  stipulate  that  he  shall  have  no 
claim  to  compensation  for  damage  done  by  game,  no  law 
should  interfere  to  prevent  such  a  contract  being  made.  We 
entirely  differ  from  this  view.  We  think  the  law  should  pre- 
vent such  a  contract  being  made,  to  the  extent  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the  tenant.  In  most 
cases  the  landlord  and  tenant  can  hardly  be  said  to  stipulate  on 
equal  terms.  It  may  be  of  the  last  importance  to  the  tenant 
to  obtain  his  farm.  It  may  be  his  only  chance  of  being  able 
to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family,  or  for  his  own  subsistence ; 
and  it  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  sound 
legislation,  but  it  is  a  principle  which  underlies  all  sound  legis- 
lation, that,  if  the  two  parties  to  a  contract  do  not  meet  on 
equal  terms,  the  law  may  step  in  to  prevent  the  party  which 
has  the  superiority  from  abusing  his  power.  A  little  less 
tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  and  the  means  of  rapidly 
and  cheaply  adjusting  claims  by  the  tenant  for  damage  actually 
done  to  his  crops,  would  really  reduce  this  question  of  the  Game 
Laws  to  a  very  moderate  and  reasonable  compass. 

Of  Vote  by  Ballot  we  shall  say  nothing  here.  Perhaps  the 
aspect  of  the  question  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  recent 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  experience  of  this  impending 
election  may  suggest  some  grounds  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
remedy  which  did  not  exist  before.  But  at  all  events  the 
question  is  not  new,  nor  can  we  at  all  reckon  it  as  belonging  to 
any  great  political  category. 

The  Permissive  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  questions  in 
regard  to  Trades'  Unions,  have,  no  doubt,  a  larger  aspect,  and 
belong  more  to  those  social  questions  which  we  have  thought 
Kkely  to  be  disclosed  in  the  action  of  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment.    But  we  do  not  expect  that  either  of  them  will  ever 
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eome  te  be  tbe  subject  of  weighty  l^iBlatum.  The  intca* 
perance  of  the  lower  orders  will  not^  we;  a(pf>reheiid|  be  prevented 
by  sumptuary  laws^  nor  will  legi^tion  in  this  country  ever 
take  the  form  of  a  kind  of  prohiUtion  which  may  be  apjJied  to 
any  article  of  merchandise,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  ilie 
Legislature  for  the  time.  The  drinking  usages  of  this  countiy 
can  only  be  effectually  repressed  by  education,  by  the  spread 
of  intelligence,  and  by  the  example  of  the  upper  dasses.  We 
have  no  faith  in  anything  of  this  kind  being  done  effectusUj 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Minor  remedies,  no  doubt,  mxf  be 
found,  and  have  been  applied,  on  this  matter;  and  as  far  as  the 
province  of  legislation  may  legitimately  go,  there  is  no  more 
important  field  upon  which  Parliament  can  exercise  its  autho* 
rity.  But  the  pr(^)osition  to  enable  a  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers of  a  particular  district  to  judge  for  t^eir  neigUxrais 
what  their  neighbours  shall  drink  involves  a  principle  whicb 
it  is  very  difficult  to  d^end>  and  which  would  certainly  be 
liable  to  the  grossest  dbuse. 

Serious  questions  have  arisen  in  regard  to  Trades'  Unioitt, 
and  the  relations  of  master  and  workman.  There  are  very 
important  principles  embraced  in  these  subjects ;  and  probaUf 
the  result  of  impending  legislation  will  be,  as  we  thiak  it 
should  be,  to  release  the  relations  ^f  master  and  workman  fron 
all  statutory  or  legislative  fetters,  and  to  leave  them  on  tbe 
ordinary  principles  of  m^x^antile  contract.  As  to  Trades' 
Unions,  it  appears  to  us  that  legislation  is  not  called  for,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  for  treating  an  association  of  workmen 
for  a  particular  object  on  a  footing  different  from  any  other 
association,  provided  the  object  be  a  lawful  one  in  itsel£  Is 
all  such  cases  it  has  been  found  infinitely  better  to  trust  to  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law  to  repress  any  attempt  to  invide 
or  injure  tbe  rights  of  others,  than  to  special  disabilities  or 
special  penalties.  The  recognised  principles  of  commerce  must 
regulate  the  rights  and  interests  of  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. But  we  feel  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  result  of 
tiie  deliberations  of  Parliament  will  be,  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  had  better  be  let  alone.  The  criminal  law  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  prevent  intimidation  or  undue  interferenee 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others ;  and  we  neither  wish  to 
see  privileges  bestowed,  nor  disabilities  imposed,  on  asaooiar 
tions  which  in  their  very  nature  ought  to  be  left  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  questions,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  them,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the  oDservation 
which  we  have  already  made — that  the  more  salient  and  popultf 
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topics  in 'the  yariouB  (y>ntest8  that  are  at  present  in  progress  in 
ibis  country  are  of  a  very  limited  and  superficial  kind.  It  was 
very  fortunate  indeed,  altJiough  an  accident  for  which  the 
Tory  Gt)vemment  have  no  credit,  that,  tiianks  to  the  operation 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  commercial  legislation  of 
past  Liberal  Governments,  the  country  has  been  left  with  no 
more  exciting  topics  of  agitation  at  the  time  when  this  great 
popular  infusion  was  poured  into  our  electoral  system.  On 
tiie  whole,  therefore,  we  think  that  the  measure  has  been  and 
will  be  in  itself  productive  of  great  benefit;  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  apprehensions  of  any  sort  as  to  its  probable  efiect. 

Having  thus  traced  somewhat  cursorily  the  probable  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  which  the  late  Parliament  so  unexpectedly 
passed,  we  must  turn  to  a  subject  of  contemplation  neither  so 
pleasant  in  itself,  nor  so  much  associated  with  prospective 
benefit  to  the  country.  We  have  shown  what  the  Parliament 
has  done,  but  we  must  go  on  shortly  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  it  did  it ;  and,  reviewing  the  whole  course  which  that 
l^islative  Assembly  has  run  fi^om  its  election  until  now,  we 
cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we  have  purchased  Beform 
of  the  representation  at  the  risk,  if  not  the  cost,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Constitutional  Government  and  the  standard  of  poli* 
tical  morality. 

It  is  mainly  of  the  Parliament  that  we  speak,  although 
nominally  the  Administration  ought  to  be  held  responsible.. 
But  of  late  we  have  had  no  Government.  To  an  extent  not 
previously  witnessed  in  our  time,  the  conduct  of  affairs  has 
been  systematically  abdicated  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  course  of  policy  has  been  dictated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  afford  fair 
ground  for  censure,  that  censure  must  be  borne  also  in  great 
measure  by  the  Parliament.  It  had  the  power  to  control  and 
to  punish ;  it  was  left  not  only  to  deliberate  but  to  initiate ; 
and  will  be  rightly  held  responsible  for  the  results  of  its  pro* 
ceedings  on  this  country. 

When  Lord  Palmerstorf  died  in  September  1865,  and  Lord 
Russell  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  it  became  pertain  that 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would  necessarily  start 
into  importance.  Lord  Russell  had  long  been  committed  to 
it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  recently  before  made  a  strong  and 
earnest  speech  on  the  subject.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  question 
"vrith  many  friends  of  the  newly  constituted  Government, 
whether  it  would  be  at  all  wise  to  introduce  that  subject  in 
the  first  Session  of  the  new  Parliament.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
"Reasons  on  both  sides,  but  it  would  probably  have  been  more 
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prudent  in  a  merely  party  point  of  view  if  Lord  Ru88ell*s  ad- 
ministration had  allowed  the  first  Session  of  the  new  Parlii- 
ment  to  pass  over  before  introducing  their  measure.  One 
obvious  reason  in  favour  of  this  course  was,  that  to  pass  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  implied  an  immediate  dis- 
solution ;  and  it  was  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — hardly 
firm  in  their  seats,  with  their  Parliamentary  expenses  not 
yet  defrayed — should  willingly  or  cheerfully  have  brought 
their  Parliamentary  existence  to  so  speedy  an  end.  Itmaj 
be  thought  that  this  is  but  a  humble  view  to  take  of  the 
motives  by  which  the  legislators  of  this  country  are  actuated, 
and  indeed,  as  the  result  showed,  a  very  large  majority  of 
them  were  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  professed.  But  still,  the  element  to  which 
we  refer  unquestionably  had  a  very  prevalent  effect,  and  some, 
we  fear,  who  could  not  refuse  to  follow  the  Minister  in  hia 
proposition,  were  far  from  ill-pleased  mth  the  difiSculties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  The  Cabinet,  however,  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  Reform  fiill  with  a  7/.  rental  borough  fran- 
chise was  introduced  by  the  Government  with  an  avowed 
determination  to  carry  it  into  law. 

Writing,  as  we  now  do,  in  the  light  of  1868, and  with  the  recent 
utterances  of  our  present  rulers  in  our  ears,  it  is  difficult  to  think, 
without  a  sharp  pang  of  shame,  of  the  Session  of  1866.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  shouts,  the  ringing  cheers,  the  vocife^ 
ous  applause  which  greeted  Mr.  Lowe,  during  his  remarkable 
speeches — spoken  from  one  side  of  the  House,  but  pnised, 
cherished,  and  flattered  by  the  other  ?  And  who  will  ever 
forget  the  humiliation  of  the  fact  that  the  same  man,  in  the 
same  place,  saying  with  the  same  eloquence  the  same  things, 
scarcely  obtained  even  a  contemptuous  audience,  one  short  year 
afterwards,  from  his  former  enthusiastic  admirers  ?  Events  hate 
followed  each  other  so  rapidly  since,  that  the  scenes  of  1866 
are  passing  out  of  mind;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  in  some 
quarters  there  is  no  desire  to  recall  them.  But  Mr.  Lowe's 
speeches,  and  the  Opposition  cheers  which  greeted  them,  have 
graven  the  real  opinions  of  the  Conservatives  in  character 
more  durable  than  brass,  and  throw  a  light  now,  too  clear  to 
deceive,  on  the  true  character  of  their  subsequent  course.  The 
dread  of  democracy,  the  fear  of  the  working-classes,  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  a  reduction  of  the  franchise,  the  half- 
inspired  propnetic  vision  of  the  seer,  descrying  in  the  wake 
of  Parliamentary  Beform  the  beginning  of  a  republic  and 
the  end  of  the  monarchy — these  were  tne  themes  which  in- 
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spired  the  orator,  and  which  woke  in  the  minds  of  the  Con- 
servatiye  Opposition  a  rapture  of  sympathy  far  too  noisy 
and  indiscriminate  to  be  feigned.  What  has  changed  them  ? 
The  orator  is  still  there — his  opinions  are  still  the  same.     The 

rty  were  borne  into  office  on  the  breezes  of  his  eloquence, 
it  possible  that  eight  short  months  worked  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  their  thoughts  ? 

The  retrospect  is  in  every  respect  painful.  The  Session  of 
1866  was  one  of  oi^anised  obstruction  within  the  House,  and 
of  organised  intrigue  out  of  it.  That  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  have  ever  since  been  denominated  by  Mr.  Bright's 
sobriquet  of  the  Cave — a  name  now  as  historical  as  the  Cabal 
—contained  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  more  eminent  of  them  represented  a  class  of  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  old  Whig  party 
which,  erroneous  and  unphilosophical  as  we  think  it  was,  had 
some  foundation  in  policy,  if  not  in  principle.  They  thought 
that  organic  change  was  proceeding  too  rapidly.  They  saw, 
what  was  true  enough,  that  the  settlement  of  1832  had  worked 
successfully,  and  were  alarmed,  imreasonably  as  we  think,  at 
the  influence  of  democratic  opinions  and  counsels  at  head- 
quarters. But  there  was  truth  as  well  as  humour  in  Mr. 
Bri^ht's  simile.  A  Reform  Bill  in  the  first  Session  of  a  new 
Paruament  was  an  apparition  of  alarming  portent.  A  re- 
distribution of  seats  in  prospect  of  course  fluttered  unplea-* 
santly  all  the  representatives  of  scanty  constituencies;  and 
doubtful  Liberals  who  had  been  elected  as  adherents  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  found  the  air  of  the  Cave  more  congenial  than 
the  fresh  and  free  atmosphere  of  the  Ministerial  ranks.  The 
materials  which  the  crisis  afforded  for  the  revolt  were  obvious 
enough.  As  most  of  the  denizens  of  that  temporary  abode 
have  since  returned,  and  have  been  rightly  and  frankly  wel- 
comed, to  their  former  home,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
analyse  the  phalanx  too  curiously;  but  we  are  quite  certain 
that  there  is  hardlv  one  of  them  who  would  ever  have  left  the 
Liberal  ranks,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  course  of  action  to 
which  their  schism  was  destined  to  contribute. 

The  Government  Bill,  as  originally  introduced,  related  to 
the  franchise  only ;  a  wise  step,  in  our  opinion,  in  itself,  and 
one  which  all  subsequent  events  have  tended  to  justify.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  first  strategic  movement  in  the  Par- 
liamentary campaign.  No  sooner  was  the  Government  pro- 
posal of  a  7/.  rental  franchise  for  the  boroughs  laid  on  the 
table  of  Parliament,  than  the  game  of  obstruction  and  delay 
began.     The  first  topic  of  debate  was  one  so  narrow,  so 
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frivolous  and  trivial,  tliat  one  can  hardly  believe,  in  loddng 
back  on  it,  tbat  it  engaged  for  nights  the  serioos  attentkaa 
Parliament.  The  question  was  ihat  raised  by  Lord  Gto»> 
venor's  motion,  whether  it  was  possible  to  determine  ik 
extent  to  which  the  franchise  ought  to  be  lowered,  nntil  Ik 
Government  had  stated,  and  the  House  had  decidoi,  on  their 
plan  for  the  re-distribution  of  seats  ?  It  was  quite  eridest 
from  the  first  that  these  things  had  no  connexion  with  one 
another ;  and  in  1867  and  1868  the  House  of  CommonB  |mh 
ceeded  to  settle  the  franchise,  in  complete  ignorance  of  whit 
the  distribution  of  seats  might  ultimately  turn  out  Bat  it 
served  for  the  time  to  embarrass  the  Grovemment.  It  affinM 
also  a  pretext  for  those  who  did  not  wish  for  Reform  to  ddty 
ihe  progress  of  the  measure.  Futile  as  the  obstruction  wii, 
it  was  honoured  with  a  grave  and  earnest  debate,  aff  if  it 
reaUy  contamed  some  germ  of  principte  or  sense.  Lord  Stsh 
ley  made  it  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  oration,  wfaidi  me 
called  unanswerable  at  the  time,  but  to  which  he  has  vp^aA 
a  very  practical  answer  since,  and  which,  contrasted  widi  the 
subsequent  history,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  grim  and  sokna 
jest. 

That  blow,  however,  failed,  although  defeated  by  a  air 
jority  so  slender  as  to  foreshadow  the  inevitable  result  wUeh 
was  impending.  In  the  debates  which  followed,  the  Coo^ 
servative  leaders  vied  with  each  other  in  the  invective  nsfld 
to  deaiounce  the  democratic  character  of  a  7/.  franchise  ffl 
boroughs.  It  would  transfer  political  power  from  one  cbssto 
another.  It  was  based  on  the  principle  of  government  bj 
numbers.  The  working-man,  it  was  said,  was  sufficientlj  re- 
presented as  it  was,  and  elaborate  statistics  were  compiled  lo 
prove  the  statement.  It  would  give  the  preponderance  of 
power  to  a  class,  to  the  injury  of  aU  the  others,  and  that  dtfi 
the  least  enlightened  and  the  most  dangerous.  In  short,  tf 
the  present  Prime  Minister  took  occasion  to  demonstrate,  H 
was  not  the  extension  but  the  degradation  of  the  frandoM 
which  would  be  the  result  of  the  proposed  measure. 

In  the  unhappy  straits  to  which  subsequent  events  hare 
reduced  them,  some  of  these  denouncers  of  democracy  have 
been  trying  to  believe,  and  to  persuade  others,  that  their  m«» 
objection  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  was  that  it  would  not  be 

?ermanent,  while  household  suffrage  would  settle  the  questioa* 
t  is  quite  true  that  they  did  argue  that  the  7/.  francins^ 
would  lead  to  household  suffrage,  but  only  in  the  way  of  in* 
timidation  or  warning.  They  did  not  mean,  and  no  one  sop^ 
posed  tbat  they  meant,  that   household    suffrage  was  goo(t 
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wfail^  ft  7/.  rental  franckise  was  bad*  Tbey  assumed  houdehold 
finffivge-  to  be  an  abominable  thing,  sarourikig  of  reTolution 
and  Bright,  and  denounced  the  7/.  franohise  becatise  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  it.  Once  or  twice  was  househcdd  suffrage 
mentioned  in  the  debates— once  notably  by  ^  Roundell 
Pahner — and  the  reoeptioii  it  met  with  was  in  accordance  tvitb 
the  viident  and  discourteous  demeanour  which  was  one  charao> 
teristic  of  the  Session. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  stop  to  prove  these  tilings  by  quo* 
tation«  They  are  too  notorious  and  certain  to  admit  of 
dispute.  Thwarted  at  every  stage,  betrayed  by  supposed 
firiends,  and  U2idermined  by  a  process  of  sapping,  on  winch 
we  do  not  care  to  dwell,  the  Gk)vemment  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  was  left  in  a  minority  on  the  question  whether  rental 
or  tating  should  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  borough  fran** 
chise;  The  question'  was  one  which  had  no  prinaple  in  it. 
It  was  one  of  amount  merely ;  although  a  principle  was  after* 
wards  discovered  in  it,  unthonght  of  at  the  time,  which  had 
effects  we  shall  immediately  consider.  The  Government  re-- 
signed. The  mere  importance  of  the  vote  might  not  have 
required,  perhaps  would  not  have  justified,  this  step.  But  it 
had  become  quite  plain  that  without  some  resolute  action  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Ghyvemment  to  retain  the  respect 
of  the  country,  and  to  bring  to  any  satie&ctory  solution  the 
question  lliey  were  pledged  to  settle.  The  device  of  abandon-* 
in^  their  principles  instead  of  their  office,  and  assuming  the 
opmions  instead  of  the  seats  of  the  Opposition,  had  not  then 
become  fashionable.  In  July  1866,  accordingly.  Lord  Bus* 
seirs  Administration  resigned,  and  left  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  anti^nists  who  had  effectually  opposed  their  propo^ 
sitions  on^olear  and  definite  grounds ;  wlu)  had  denounced  t^em 
as  democratic,  a  degradation  of  the  franchise,  embodying  the 
principles  of  preponderance  of  a  class,  and  government  by 
numbers. 

Lord  Derby  succeeded  to  power,  and  it  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected  that  he  should  endeavour  as  Minister  to 
caJTy  out  the  policy  which  he  had  recommended  in  opposition* 
^he  Session  being  exhausted.  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
the  Minister  was  left  till  the  succeeding  February  to  mature  hia 
measures. 

When  the  Parliament  met  in  the  spring  of  1867,  it  com- 
menced that  downward  career  which  has  culminated  in  a  fate 
such  as  never  before  overtook  a  political  party  in  this  country. 
It  is  true,  and  not  a  creditable,  truth,  that  for  some  years  the 
Conservative  or  Tory  party  had  from  time  to  time  been  snatohin^ 
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a  doubtful  joy  in  the  temporary  occupation  of  office,  simply  bj 
the  artifice  of  abandoning  their  own  principles  and  adopting 
those  of  their  antagonists — a  practice  deserving  of  censure  e?en 
in  the  former  examples  of  it.  For  there  is  no  part  more 
unworthy  which  a  great  political  party  can  play,  than  to  oppose 
in  Opposition  what  they  are  prepared  to  propose  in  GoyemmeDt* 
This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  ingenious  variatioitt  in 
speech,  or  dexterous  verbal  distinctions.  No  honest  political 
party  will  maintain  in  substance  in  Opposition  that  which  tfaej 
are  not  prepared  in  substance  to  carry  out  if  in  power.  Ko 
honest  political  party  will  oppose  when  on  the  Opposition 
benches  that  which  they  are  prepared  to  concede  when  in 
power. 

The  distinction  between  a  legitimate  change  of  ojnnion 
under  altered  circumstances  and  the  practice  which  we  tiins 
severely  but  justly  characterise  is  as  great  as  between  a  broken 
promise  and  an  altered  intention.  It  was  not  a  salutanr  ex* 
ample  to  the  politicians  of  this  country  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  retained  their  seats  and 
carried  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  It  was  severely  and 
bitterly  criticised,  but  it  took  place  at  a  great  crisis,  wludi 
required  immediate  action,  and  probably  these  great  men 
judged  rightly  for  the  time,  however  pernicious  was  the  example 
which  they  set.  It  was  not  a  salutary  example  for  public  men 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  turned  out  Lord  Busseli's  Goreni- 
ment  upon  the  Ss.  duty  on  com,  should  himself  have  proposed 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws;  but  then  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  before  he  took  that  crowning  step,  feeling  that  he  was 
not  the  man  to  make  the  proposal,  and  that  he  could  not  do  so 
consistentlv  with  his  own  honour  from  the  Treasury  bend; 
resigned  his  place  in  1845,  and  left  it  open  to  the  Liberal  ptrtj 
to  take  the  helm  of  affairs  once  more ;  nor  until  that  proposal 
had  failed  did  he  take  the  final  step  which  brought  down  upon 
him  the  wrath  and  contumely  of  tne  aggrieved  ConservatiTeS) 
led  and  marshalled  by  the  present  Prime  Minister.  Nrither 
was  it  a  beneficial,  example  when  the  Conservative  jpartj* 
having,  in  the  Session  of  1851,  still  kept  the  banner  oi  Pto* 
tection  waving,  still  maintained  the  ^Navigation  Laws,  and 
protested  against  Free  Trade — when  they  came  into  office  in 
1852,  threw  the  whole  of  their  pre-announced  opinions  to  th« 
winds.  These  things  were  scandals.  They  have  gone  far  to 
lower  the  position  of  public  men  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country.  They  were  things,  we  are  happy  to  say,  which  the 
Liberal  party  never  committed,  and  whicn  we  believe  it  to  be 
entirely  impossible  that  any  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  could 
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ever  have  been  brought  to  propose.  But  they  acquire  much 
greater  sigDificance,  and  have  become  precedents  of  far  greater 
weight,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  acts  by  which  political 
inconsistency  was  reduced  to  a  system — a  canon  of  party 
action — in  1867. 

The  dreary  history  of  that  Session  needs  not  to  be  told  in 
detail.  Our  readers  recollect  it  only  too  well.  The  Government, 
within  the  first  three  weeks,  made  three  separate  and  inconsistent 
proposals  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  ^Parliamentary  Reform. 
On  the  1 1th  of  February  they  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  series  of  Kesolutions  which  very  fairly  embodied 
their  opinions  of  the  year  before,  and  which  were  intended  to 
pledge  the  House  against  any  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise 
as  low  as  that  proposed  by  Lord  Russell's  Government.  But  the 
moment  a  notice  of  amendment  on  them  was  given,  they  were 
withdrawn.  Then  the  Minister,  on  the  25  th  of  February,  with 
all  formality  and  circumstance,  proposed  the  scheme  on  which 
the  Government  had  resolved — ^the  famous  Ten  Minutes  Bill 
-containing  a  6/.  rating  franchiae  for  boroughs,  a  hard  and 
fast  hne,  not  quite  consistent  certainly  with  the  Tory  professions 
of  1859,  but  reasonably  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  their 
views  in  1866.  But,  with  a  levity  and  incompetence  which 
ought  at  once  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  that  measure  was  also  instantly  abandoned,  and  on 
the  18th  of  March  Gt)vemment  came  down  to  the  House  and 
announced  their  measure  of  household  suffirage,  coupled  with 
the  personal  payment  of  rates. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not,  on  the  first  announcement  of  this  measure  and  the 
Ministerial  avowals  in  regard  to  it,  at  onc>e  join  issue  on  the 
constitutional  question  which  the  proposal  of  it  raised.  The  pro- 
posal was  an  abandonment,  absolute  and  deliberate,  of  every 
one  of  the  political  principles  on  which  the  Opposition  of  1866 
had  been  conducted.  Even  in  the  crude  and  preposterous  state 
in  which  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  not  only  a  recantation  of  all  the  fears  and  fore- 
bodings of  the  last  Session,  but  a  bitter  satire  on  them.  No 
man  iroa^nes  that  if  such  a  proposition  had  been  made  by  the 
Liberal  Government  in  1866,  it  would  not  have  met  with  an 
outcry  from  the  Conservative  ranks  infinitely  louder  than  that 
which  saluted  the  measure  of  that  year.  It  was  an  audacious, 
hut  at  the  same  time  a  fatal  and  feeble  stroke  of  policy,  easy 
enough  at  any  time  to  any  leader,  if  his  party  were  capable  of 
following  him,  to  avoid  certain  but  not  inglorious  defeat  by  in- 
glorious surrender. 
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It  has  been  said,  in  defence  of  die  Cabinet  and  the  party,  thai 
the  Bill  as  it  originally  stood  was  far  less  democratic  than  that 
which  ultimately  passed ;  that  the  rating  clauses  would  liave 
excluded  a  much  greater  number  of  voters  than  the  72.  rental 
franchise ;  and  that  the  party  were  led  on  unconsciously,  step 
by  step,  until  they  were  found  supporting  the  measure  which 
actually  passed.  Their  leader  himself,  in  his  oration  at  Eidiii- 
burgh  a  year  ago,  dwelt  with  a  complacency  for  which  pro- 
bably his  friends  have  duly  thanked  him  in  their  hearts,  on 
the  education,  as  he  termed  it,  of  which  his  party  had  been  the 
subject,  and  himself  the  humble  instrument. 

But  the  apology  seems  to  us  to  aggravate  the  oflfence.  If 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  compoimding  were  regarded  by  the 
Cabinet  as  Conservative  safeguards,  when  they  were  rejected 
by  the  House  they  were  bound  to  have  surrendered  their 
seats.  On  far  less  inducement,  such  had  been  the  course 
followed  by  their  predecessors ;  and  such  was  the  only  course 
which  we  think  was  open  to  them.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
proves  beyond  question  that  as  Conservative  saf^uards  these 
clauses  were  regarded  by  them  as  immaterial. 

Much  credit  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  adroit- 
ness, as  it  is  termed,  with  which  he  persuaded  the  gentlemen  of 
England  to  follow  him  in  this  course.  We  give  hun  no  credit 
We  think  the  retrospect  profoundly  melancholy.  The  only 
credit  which  their  leader  deserves  is,  that  he  rightly  estimated 
the  men  he  had  to  lead.  There  had  been  no  education  of  the 
party  by  him.  In  1866  their  progress  in  Liberal  sentiment 
was  precisely  at  the  point  at  which  it  previously  stood.  The 
only  schoolmaster  was  the  change  of  position ;  and  no  amount  of 
ingenious,  if  not  ingenuous  rhetoric  will  erase  from  the  history 
of  this  country  the  lact,  that  the  education  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Liberal  opinions  only  began  with  their  occupation  of 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  made  progress  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  danger  of  their  being  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 

Of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  we  should  probably  speak  in  dif- 
ferent terms.  No  one  doubts  his  great  ability;  and  he  pos- 
sesses, what  many  men  of  great  ability  are  often  found  without 
— a  resolute  persistency  of  will,  a  power  of  patient  waiting,  an 
inborn  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  star,  which  is  akin  to 
genius.  But  he  is  without  political  convictions,  and  does  not 
believe  in  them.  The  cast  of  his  tone  of  thought  and  (£ 
opinion  is  more  Radical  than  Conservative ;  mainly  because  he 
has  but  little  respect  for  English  institutions,  or  for  the 
English  adulation  tiiey  elicit."  It  cost  him  nothing  in  the  way 
of  political  opinion  to  adopt  household  suffrage }  the  suggestion 
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waA  far  more  in  harmony  with  hi&  conceptions  than  any  of  the 
Tory  platitudes  to  which  he  had  so  often  been  obliged  to  give 
a  listening  assent ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  with  the 
skill  of  a  very  dexterous  debater^  he  contriyed  that  his  speeches 
in  former  Sessions^  while  they  resounded  with 

*  Guns,  drams,  trumpets,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder/ 

should  yet  contain,  not  indistinctly  shadowed  out,  the  real 
scorn  in  which  he  held  the  opinions  he  seemed  to  represent.*^ 

To  a  mind  so  constituted,  and  views  so  entertained,  the 
situation,  it  must  be  admitted,  held  out^eat  and,  as  the  result 
has  shown,  irresistible  temptations.  He  had  sagacity  enough 
to  see  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  although  democratic, 
need  not  necessarily  be  either  Whig  or  Badicsu.  Gladstone 
and  Bright  might  not  necessarily  reap  the  harvest ;  nor  was 
history  without  plenty  of  examples  of  combinations  between 
the  seigneurie  and  the  populace,  to  balance  the  power  of  the 
middle  classes.  In  a  party  se'«ise  'he  was  perfectly  ri^ht ;  and 
the  policy  was  sagacious  and  wise.  But  then,  he  had  long 
thought  so ;  but  he  would  have  preached  in  Opposition  to  an 
incredulous  audience.  It  was  only  when  his  party  had  to 
choose  between  ejection  from  office  and  reluctant  assent,  that 
there  was  any  chance  that  the  truth,  so  long  excluded,  should 
find  admittance  into  their  darkened  underst^dings. 

*  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  Conservatives  of  the  present  regime  to 
boast  that  they  never  shrunk  from  a  popular  extension  of  the  fran* 
chise,  and  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  is  the  deliberate  expression 
of  their  opinions.  But  what  were  Mr.  DisraelPs  expressions  in 
1865?  We  quote  the  following  passage  from  his  address  to  his 
constituents  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  that 
year : — 

*  On  the  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  depends,  in  fact,  the 
distribution  of  power.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  primary  plan  of 
our  ancient  constitution,  so  rich  in  various  wisdom,  indicates  the 
course  that  we  ought  to  pursue  in  this  matter.  It  secured  our 
popular  rights  by  entrusting  power,  not  to  an  indiscriminate  multi- 
tude, but  to  the  estate,  or  order,  of  the  Commons;  and  a  wise 
Government  should  be  careful  that  the  elements  of  that  estate  sliould 
bear  a  due  relation  to  the  moral  and  material  development  of  the 
country.  Public  opinion  mav  not,  perhaps,  be  yet  ripe  enough  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion to  ponder  over  it  with  advantage.  So  that,  when  the  time 
comes  for  action,  we  may  legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, which  would  absorb  the  best  of  every  class,  and  not  fall 
into  a  democracy,  which  is  the  tyranny  of  one  class,  and  that  one 
the  least  enlightened^* 
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The  country  is  jeali*us  of  conversions  so  sudden,  and  so  wdl 
timed,  on  the  part  of  their  public  men;  and  her  statesmen 
ought  to  be  jealous  of  them  in  themselves.  It  may  sometimes 
be  difficult,  even  for  an  honourable  man  to  say,  when  con- 
venience and  conviction  concur  in  persuading^  which  has  had 
the  true  merit  of  his  change  of  opinion.  But  the  safe  course, 
in  individual  as  in  party  action,  is  to  take  care  that  he  gains 
nothing  by  the  change.  Let  his  reason  have  been  ever  so 
well  satisfied,  let  his  conversion,  though  startling  in  its  sud- 
denness, have  been  ever  so  permanent  and  profound — ^these 
things  should  never  be  associated  with  personal  or  party  ad- 
vantage. The  consciousness  of  former  error,  when  sincere, 
will  lead  to  atonement  for  the  past. 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  Ministry,  for  the  Parliament 
there  was  no  excuse.  Doubtless  Mr.  Disraeli  calculated  cm 
the  individual  effect  the  proposition  would  have  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Opposition  to  the  Government  would 
become  opposition  to  household  suffirage.  Government  pro- 
claimed day  after  day  that  their  existence  was  perilled  on 
their  measure ;  and  the  more  timid  of  the  body  could  not 
face  the  phantom,  for  it  was  nothing  more  substantial^  of  ap- 
pearing to  endanger  or  to  reject  this  wondrous  boon,  coming 
though  it  did,  from  wondrous  hands.  Other  elements  also 
were  at  work.  Every  party  must  contain  discontented  and 
unstable  spirits.  In  the  heat  of  party  warfare,  it  is  not  easy 
nor  safe  to  indulge  these  propensities ;  but  when  the  adverse 
Greeks  came  bearing  gifts  in  their  hands,  there  were  Trojans, 
as  there  were  certain  to  be,  with  their  own  reasons  for  admitting 
them. 

We  think  that  the  House  should  not,  after  the  past  history 
of  the  question,  have  gone  into  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  at  all ;  but  should  at  once  have  testified  its  just 
resentment  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
which  proposed  it.  Nothing  could  be  miire  wanton,  unsuit- 
able, or  disrespectful  to  the  House,  than  the  way  in  which  the 
previous  suggestions  had  been  made  and  withdrawn ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  should  have  arrested  this  scandalous  course, 
by  asserting  its  own  honour,  and  censuring  those  who  had 
trifled  with  it  In  this  Session,  as  in  the  next,  a  signal  oppor- 
tunity was  thrown  away ;  and  it  never  returned. 

We  have  no  desire,  in  the  altered  position  of  the  party  and 
the  country,  to  go  back  on  the  circumstances  attending  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  proposed  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee. As  between  household  suffrage  and  a  5/.  rental  line 
there  was  room  for  a  fair  difference  oi  opinion.     The  fonner 
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sounded  the  more  liberal  proposition  of  the  two ;  and  had  it 
been  furly  tendered  and  carried,  it  had  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favour.  We  mainly  regret  the  steps  by  which  the  result 
was  accomplished,  not  because  they  were  not  concurred  in 
by  some  earnest  and  honest  Liberals,  but  because  they 
gave  a  shock  to  the  Liberal  organisation,  and  afforded  an 
excuse  to  the  wavering  and  the  lukewarm  to  aid  the  enemy 
under  colour  of  being  more  advanced  than  their  friends.  They 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  for  the  time  individual  action, 
and  separate  negotiation  with  the  common  adversary,  instead 
of  loyal  discipline  and  concert.  Private  assurances  in  the 
lobbies  were  allowed  to  do  duty  for  public  declarations  in  the 
House ;  and  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  imited  action  of  the  Opposition,  were 
merged  in  a  desultory  series  of  individual  treaties  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  We  trust  that  a  campaign  so  conducted 
may  never  again  be  witnessed.  Next  to  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  Conservatives,  and  the  abdication  of  their  just  functions 
by  tiie  Ministry,  the  severest  legacy  of  evil  which  the  expiring 
Parliament  has  left  the  country,  is  the  example  it  afforaed  of 
party  disloyalty. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  among  unattached  Liberals  the 
sentiment,  that  the  country  will  gain  more  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Tories  than  from  tiie  principles  of  the  Whigs. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentiment  plainly  expressed,  whether 
just  or  not,  is,  that  the  latter  will  act  on  their*  convictions, 
the  former  on  their  interest.  But  surely  there  never  was 
a  baser  or  meaner  principle  of  action,  or  one  more  certain 
to  bring  about  inevitable  calamity.  These  short-sighted 
politicians  forget  that  the  political  honesty  of  public  men 
IS  the  only  security  this  country  has  for  the  stability  of  its 
great  fabric  of  freedom.  Other  nations  may  easily  imitate  the 
internal  machinery  of  our  institutions ;  but  the  lofty  honour 
of  party  allegiance  is  the  inheritance  of  Britain  alone.  Once 
proclaim  the  preference  for  time-serving  and  trimming,  over 
consistency  and  manly  rectitude,  and  not  all  the  measures  of 
beneficence  and  UberaUty  the  most  enlightened  philanthropy 
ever  conceived  would  be  adequate  in  value  to  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prizes  of  political  life,  set  up  to  auction,  and 
obtained  by  the  highest  bidder,  would  cease  to  have  value  for 
the  honourable;  and  politics  would  be  debased  into  what 
Bolingbroke  once  called  a  great  mystery  of  stockjobbing. 

*  England,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli  once,  *  does  not  love  coalitions.' 
The  phrase,  when  spoken,  was  but  a  pompous  and  ill-applied 
platitude.     But  England  does  not  love  coalitions  to  the  sacrifice 
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cf  principle  or  honotur,  beeanse  sUe  is  jealoas  of  the 
racteo:  of  ner  public  men.  The  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  fdl 
far  short  in  political  inconsistency  of  what  we  have  reoentiy 
witnessed^  The  main  causes  which  divided  these  statesmen  had 
come  to  an  end  with  the  termination  of  the  American  war; 
but  the  memory  of  former  animosity  was  too  recent ;  and  F<ul 
felt  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  effectb^ — ^unjust  in  degree^  but  nok 
imwarranted — of  this  political  err6r.  The  lesson  cannot  be  too 
soon  or  too  thoroughly  repeated. 

The  main  mistake,  however,  which  these  dissentients  com- 
mitted, as  well  as  the  most  practiced  evil  which  has  been  the  result 
of  their  action,  is  th^  retention  of  the  puerile  and  foolish  condi- 
tion of  personal  payment  of  rates  as  part  of  the  electoral  quali- 
fication.    There  neVer  was  anything  more  weak  and  unstates- 
manlike  than  this  crotchet,  which,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
principle,  played  for  the  tim6  the  part  of  a  great  constitutional 
question;    As  between  a  rental  line,  and  the  personal  pajnnoit 
of  a  particular  tax,  viewed  as  a  test  of  the  social  position  and 
intelligence  of  the  elector,  there  can  be  no  dispute.     If  it  was 
necessary  to  qualify  household  sufirage  by  some  restriction, 
none  could  be  more  reasonable  than  a  rental  line,  which  had 
not  only  the  authority  of  tradition,  biit  that  of  the  GoTemment 
itself,  in  their  proposition  for  the  cotmty  franchise,  to  sup- 
port it      It  was  simple  and  easily  worked,  and  not  more  un- 
equal than  every  general  test  must  be.     On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  possibly  be  a  worse  expedient  for  that  purpose 
than  the  personal  payment  of  the  Poor-rate ;  and  it  discloses  a 
fair  example  of  the  shifts  which  have  been  recently  substituted 
for  statesmanship,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  preposterous 
enactment.     The  original  quarrel  between  rating  and  rental 
had  nothing  of  this  element  about  it.     At  the  time  of  the  vote 
in  1866  personal  payment  of  rates  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dispute.     The  rating  test  was  adopted  by  the  Conservatives 
simply  as  a  mode  of  getting  at  a  higher  rental ;  a  7/!.  rating 
being  equivalent  to  a  8/.  \Qs.  rental.     But  the  Government  d* 
Lord  Russell  having  been  overthrown  on  this  practical  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Disraeli  thought  it  necessary  to  find  a  recondite  poli- 
tical principle  in  the  payment  of  the  Poor-rate.     To  satisfy 
this  unreal  and^  sooth  to  say,  not  over-candid  mockery  of  con- 
sistency,, the  new  franchise  has  been  overlaid  with  an  element 
so  foreign    and  so  complex   as  to  produce  utter  confusion. 
The  personal  payment  of  rates,  as  the  Government  probably 
did  not  know  when  they  made  the  proposal,  was  the  least 
satisfactory  test  which  could  have  been  devised  to  indicate  the 
social  position  of  the  elector.     It  did  not,  in  fact,  indicate  it  at 
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all.  Owing  to  the  syetem  of  compounding,  the  machineiyof 
•  the  Poor-law,  absurd  enough  even  for  its  own  purposes,  prov^ 
to  be  utterly  and  hopelessly  inapplicable  to  the  franchise.  The 
man  whb  did  not  pay  in  one  parish  was  often  of  a  higher 
-class  than  the  man  who  did  pay  in  another.  But  still,  the 
Ooyemment  having  said  it,  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain 
'iAoA  futility  to  the  end,  even  although  to  accomplish  that 
object  they  had  to  take  the  most  stolid  step  of  all,  and  aboHsh 
a  system  of  compounding,  which  had  been  productive  of  great 
convenience,  in  order  that  the  Poor-rate  might  subserve  an 
object  for  which  it  was  neither  adapted  nor  intended. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  Parliament  will 
make  short  and  contemptuous  work  of  this  cardinal  principle. 
Its  operation  in  England  has  been  inextricable,  in  Scotland 
ridicidous.  Ireland  only  has  been  refused  the  boon.  But  tiie 
confusion,  such  as  it  is,  we  owe  to  a  Parliament  which  in  its 
terror,  real  or  feigned,  lest  household  sufih^e  might  be  lost  to 
-the  nation,  had  not  the  courage  to  resist— or  rather  had  the 
cowardice  to  accept — a  proposal  which  every  member  in  the 
House  knew  to  be  inconvenient  as  well  as  insincere. 

So,  in  weariness  and  disgust,  yet  not  without  solid  work, 
the  Session  wore  on.  While  the  Grovemment  Bill  was  day  by 
day  remodelled  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  work  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  made  progress,  and  Parliamentary  charac^ 
ter  and  consistency  sank  lower  and  lower.  The  makeshifts^ 
for  Conservative  security,  scarcely  struggled  for,  one  by  one 
disappeared,  with  no  perceptible  pang  to  the  party,  amid 
the  contemptuous  ridicule  of  the  House  and  of  the  country. 
The  Government,  too  weak  to  lead,  waited,  with  folded 
hands,  the  dictates  of  the  Liberal  majority,  and  the  Session 
ended  by  the  passing  of  a  measure  so  entirely  subversive  of 
every  tenet  for  which  the  Tory  party  had  spent  a  generation 
in  struggling,  that  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  fit,  partly  of  can- 
dour, partly  of  ill-concealed  consternation,  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  all  his  followers  had  gained  by  years  of  obstruction 
was  a  *  leap  in  the  dark.' 

Jubilant  at  having  retained  their  seats  in  the  face  of  a 
Liberal  majority,  the  adherents  of  the  Government  did  not 
conceal  their  exultation ;  and  their  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  his  unlucky  speech  at  Edinburgh  sounded  a  loud 
blast  of  exuberant  but  incautious  triumph.  Yet,  had  they 
considered  a  little  more  soberly  the  real  nature  and  probable 
effect  of  what  they  had  done,  their  felicitations  would  have 
been  greatly  moderated.  A  Nemesis  is  certain  to  follow  acts 
like  these,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
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fueitiyes,  if  we  rightJy  read  the  portents  of  the  skj.  Thej 
did  not  perceive^  in  their  delight  over  Whig  discomfiture,  dial 
they  had  rung  the  knell  of  their  own  party.  Thar  misBioii 
is  ended ;  even  that  part  of  it  which  Liberals  admitted  to  be 
useful  and  honourable.  They  will  never  be  believed  again. 
The  function  of  promoting  prudent  delay,  of  nKMlemting 
Liberal  rashness,  tempering  with  wise  counsel  ill-considered 
and  hasty  change — the  task  of  giving  practical  embodinient  to 
that  which  is  one-half  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  tenaci^ 
of  ancient  usa^e,  and  dislike  to  innovation — the  pride  of  old 
tradition — the  high-minded,  if  narrow,  maintenance  of  an 
ancient  creed — all  are  dissipated  to  the  winds.  They  can 
make  no  professions  more  loud  than  those  of  1866  ;  tiiey  can 
make  no  change  more  violent  than  that  of  1867.  Hdr 
watch-cries  are  vain, — Church  and  State— No  surrender — 
No  Popery, — will  fall  on  incredulous  ears.  Even  so  did  they 
denounce  the  degradation  of  the  franchise — and  they  degraded 
it.  Even  with  such  protestations  did  they  clamour  for  secu- 
rities— and«they  abandoned  and  surrendered  them  aU. 

One  triumph,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  gained. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  triumphed  over  his  party.  If  he  ever  had 
injuries  or  slights  to  revenge,  if  the  stings  and  arrows  of 
aristocratic  pride  have  ever  galled  him,  all  has  been  amply 
atoned.  To  have  been  dragged  at  his  diariot  wheels  to  su<^ 
a  consummation  was  indeed  a  confession  of  absolute  submis- 
sion ;  and  if  the  elation  of  the  conqueror  be  equal  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  vanquished,  the  cup  of  victory  has  indeed  been 
fufi.  Yet  he,  too,  would  have  been  the  better  of  some 
monitor  behind  him  in  his  car  to  remind  him  he  was  mortaL 
We  doubt  if  he  were  conscious,  in  his  Edinburgh  oration,  of 
the  pang  he  inflicted,  by  his  unthinking  vaunts,  on  the  haughty 
hearts  of  Scottish  Toryism.  He  did  not  reflect — probably  he 
did  not  know — how  bitter  was  the  satire,  how  intense  the  irony, 
of  informing  such  an  audience,  in  such  a  place,  that  they  and 
their  party  had  always  been  the  friends  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  forgot  that  untU  the  Reform  Bill  Scotland  had 
'  never  been  represented  at  all,  and  that  many  of  the  men  whom 
he  addressed  had  fought  to  the  bitter  end  for  retaining  the 
franchise  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  self-elected  town  coun- 
cils, in  boroughs,  and  a  score  or  two  of  country  gentlemen  in 
counties.  For  this  end,  in  the  days  of  their  suprenuusy,  had 
they  stoutly  suppressed  every  spark  of  political  independence. 
The  state  of  matters  which  they  approved  and  promoted  is 
thus  described  by  one  who  knew  it  and  them  well : — 

'Public  political  meetings  could  not  arise,  for  the  elements  did 
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not  exist.  I  doubt  if  there  was  one  during  the  twentj-five  years 
that  succeeded  the  year  1795.  Nothing  was  viewed  with  such 
horror  as  any  political  congregation  not  friendly  to  existing  power. 
No  one  could  have  taken  part  in  the  business  without  making  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  doomed  man.  No  prudence  could  protect  against  the 
falsehood  or  inaccuracy  of  spies ;  and  a  first  conviction  of  sedition 
by  a  judge-picked  jury  was  followed  by  fourteen  years*  transporta- 
tion.    As  a  body  to  be  deferred  to,  no  public  existed.'*^ 

If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  that  the  passing  of  tlie  Keform  Bill^ 
thirty  years  of  Whig  rule,  and  the  training  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  a  wider  school  of  Conservative  thought,  had  inspired  a 

gentler  and  more  liberal  spirit  into  Scottish  Toryism,  he  would 
ut  have  said  the  truth.     His  historical  fables  provoked  only 
ridicule  from  the  public  and  resentment  from  his  friends. 

The  course  which  the  Conservatives  ought  to  have  foUowed 
is  plain  enough.  If  they  could  not  retain  office  in  1867  on 
the  principles  which  they  professed  in  1866,  they  should  at 
once  have  surrendered  it.  If  they  thought  that  resistance  was 
no  longer  possible,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  was 
inevitaole,  they  should  have  yielded,  as  high-minded  men  may, 
to  an  overpowering  necessity.  But  the  surrender  should  have 
been  made,  like  the  resistance,  from  the  Opposition  benches ; 
and  there,  if  they  truly  thought  that  household  sufirage  was 

E referable  to  a  rental  line,  they  might  with  great  reputation 
ave  given  effect  to  the  conviction.  They  would  then  have 
been  aole  to  go  to  the  countrv,  with  their  principles  and  con- 
sistency beyond  reproach,  ana  would  have  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  many  elements  of  Tory  strength  which 
Household  Suffrage  contains.  As  it  is,  their  party  is  for  the 
time  extinct.  The  bond  of  office  which  now  holds  them  to- 
gether will  probablv  in  a  few  months  be  broken,  and  the  two 
years  of  power  which  they  have  thus  purchased  will  be  atoned 
by  a  long  period  of  political  depression. 

So  ended  the  second  Session  of  the  Parliament  of  1865. 
The  curtain  rose  for  the  third  act  under  circumstances  which 
materially  altered  the  position  of  parties,  and  which  will 
produce  important  results  on  the  future  legislation  of  this 
country. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills  presented  little  which 
calls  for  prominent  notice,  excepting  in  the  commentary  which 
they  furnished  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  pf  1867. 
The  Scotch  members  made  a  vigorous  and  successful  resistance 
to  the  principle — in  that  country  still  more  preposterous  than 
in  England — of  making  rating  the  basis  of  the  franchise,  and 

*  Lord  Cockburn's  Memorials,  p.  89. 
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reduced  the  proyisions  of  the  Bill  on  tliis  bead  to  a  simpie 
qualification  of  those  who,  being  rated»  may  be  in  arrear.  The 
olauses  of  the  Bill  have,  it  is  true,  been  left  in  great  obscaritj 
on  this  matter,  and  much  perplexity  has  been  found  in  the 
Registration  Courts  in  giving  them  practical  effect.  The 
House  also  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Grovemment  to  add  to 
its  numbers,  and  provided  for  an  increase  of  seven  members  to 
the  representation  of  Scotland  by  the  disfranchisement  of  an 
equal  number  of  English  boroughs  having  a  population  nnder 
5,000.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  scant  courtesy,  had  informed  the 
Scotch  members,  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  that  they  must 
either  take  his  proposition,  or  take  the  consequences.  They 
did  not  take  his  proposition,  and  he,  not  they,  had  to  take  the 
consequences. 

The  Irish  Reform  Bill  presented  the  anomaly  of  a  hard  and 
fast  line,  as  the  proposition  of  a  Government  which  had  staked 
its  existence  on  an  opposite  principle.  But  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  coimtry  had  their  inconsistencies  assumed  no  more 
formidable  shape. 

The  Session  had  advanced  far  before  the  doud  of  Ireland 
once  more  overshadowed  the  political  horizon.  The  recess 
had  been  signalised  by  the  Fenian  outbreak,  which  had  been 
promptly  and  vigorously  repressed,  but  which  indicated  the 
existence  of  smouldering  embers  too  distinctly  not  to  be  a 
warning  of  grave  portent,  and  to  call  for  immediate  conadera- 
tion.  So  the  Government  felt ;  and  Mr.  Maguire  having  giren 
notice  of  a  motion  on  that  subject,  the  Government  undertook, 
when  it  came  on  for  discussion,  to  explain  fully  to  the  House 
the  policy  they  intended  to  pursue,  and  the  remedies  vi^ch 
they  intended  to  propose.  Before,  however,  this  period  arrived. 
Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  became  First  Minister. 

This  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  very  significant  and  remarkable 
event.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  DisraeU^  political 
opinions  or  action,  there  was  an  amount  of  sentiment  involved 
in  the  attainment  of  this  ultimate  prize  of  his  ambition  in  which 
we  willingly  sympathise.  Personally,  he  had  fairly  won  it, 
and  neither  friend  nor  foe  grudged  him  a  triumph  for  which  he 
had  so  resolutely  laboured,  endured,  and  contended.  In  his 
elevation  there  was  a  tacit  homage  paid  to  the  grand  freedom  of 
dur  institutions,  before  which  the  pride  of  birth,  of  wealth,  and 
of  distinctive  caste  in  this  land  of  liberty  willingly  bow.  We 
have  spoken  our  mind  freely  on  his  political  tendencies ;  but  he 
earned  his  advancement  by  loyalty  to  his  party  through  many 
Idtig  dreary  years  of  opposition,  during  winch,  with  many 
obstructions  round  his  path,  he  maintained  the  spirits  of  the 
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disheartened,  and  compelled  the  aid  of  the  reluctant,  with  an 
indomitable  energy  which  set  fortune  and  fate  at  defiance. 
These  thin^  he  did,  aided  solely  by  his  innate  persistence,  his 
force  of  wiU,  and  his  formidable  power  of  debate.  Aid  from 
without  he  scarcely  had.  Starting  destitute  of  any  assistance 
from  social  connexion,  University  education,  or  any  of  the 
usual  advantages  which  most  of  our  successful  statesmen  have 
enjoyed,  he  has  made  a  ready  wit,  considerable  literary  power^ 
boundless  confidence  in  himself,  and  undaunted  courage  do 
duty  for  them  all. 

Nor  can  we  deny  him  many  great  qualifications  for  a  Par- 
liamentary leader,  although  he  has  some  serious  defects.  He 
performed  his  great  act  oi  strategy  in  1867  with  never-failing 
tact  and  ability.  A  temper,  naturally  genial,  and  even  when 
tried,  under  great  command ;  a  vivid  sense  of  the  humorous 
whidi  lurks  under  his  most  pompous  periods ;  and  a  certain 
inbred  scorn,  the  fruit  not  unfrequently  of  early  struggles, 
have  made  him  a  very  effective  general.  He  is  better  as  a 
Ministerial  than  as  an  Opposition  leader,  and  assumes  in  that 
position  a  vantage  ground,  a  lofty  though  half  comic  superiority, 
which  give  point  to  his  satiric  javelins,  and  an  ease  which  he 
seldom  attained  when  on  the  opposite  benches.  Rapid  of 
thought,  and  daring  in  expedient,  he  has  fought  his  party  battle 
with  a  power  and  success  which  probably  no  other  man  could 
have  ccxnmanded. 

That  which  detracts  from  his  qualities,  and  mars  their  com- 
plete efiect,  is  the  aartificial  air  which  pervades  even  his 
mi{>|»est  efforts.  He  does  not  sound  in  earnest  even  when  he 
is  so.'  He  plays  his  part  with  consummate  address;  but  it 
appeals  too  clearly  to  be  a  part ;  and  he  has  not  yet  reached, 
and*  probably  never  will  reach,  the  higher  strain  which  touches 
the  inner  chord  of  sympathy,  and  transfers  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  speaker  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  Much  of  this 
springs  from  the  nature  of  the  man ;  but  it  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  course  he  has  been  compelled  to  run,  and  the 
party  he  has  been  obliged  to  lead.  His  own  convictions  have 
been  undisguisedly  far  in  advance  of  those  of  his  followers ; 
and  where  he  has  failed  has  been  in  the  hopeless  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable. 

But  while  we  cordially  do  this  justice  to  the  man,  we  think 
him  a  very  unsafe  Minister  for  this  country.  He  is  too  clever 
for  the  moment,  too  regardless  both  of  the  past  and  the  future. 
He  is  not  likely  to  have  a  prolonged  tenure  of  power.  If  he 
had^  we  should  have  great  apprehensions  lest  he  should, 

<  Like  the  unequal  ruler  of  the  day, 
Misguide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  way.' 
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But  now  comes  the  last  chapter  in  our  Parliamentaiy  review, 
which  has  eclipsed  and  almost  reduced  to  oblivion  the  events  of 
1867. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Maguire's  motion  Lord  Mayo  made 
the  Ministerial  statement  of  the  proposed  policy  for  Ireland. 
This  is  a  very  simple  fact,  but  the  Government  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it.  They  had  promised  a  policy  for  Ireland,  and 
Lord  Mayo,  in  a  speech  of  four  hours,  explained  what  it  was  to 
be ;  and  the  House  of  Conunons  and  the  country  found  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  plain  and  honest  utterances  of 
the  new  Governor-General  of  India.  He  is  not  given  to  deal 
in  political  enigmas ;  and  speaking  for  the  Cabinet  that  wfaidi 
the  Cabinet  had  instructed  him  to  speak,  he  performed  his 
task  with  a  candour  and  lucidity  which  has  doubtless  proi^ired 
for  him  his  recent  distinction.  There  was  the  less  possibili^ 
of  mistake  in  this  matter,  that  the  statement  not  only  possessed 
unusual  interest  from  the  crisis  at  which  it  was  delivered, 
but  also  imusual  significance  from  the  political  situation  at  the 
time. 

Shortly  before.  Lord  Kussell  had  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  in  which,  among  other  remedies,  he  su^ 
gested,  as  had  often  been  done  before,  a  certain  measure  of 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  astute  mind 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  travelling  in  this  instance  a  little  too 
rapidly,  imamied  that  in  this  proposal  he  descried  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  acting  on  his  wonted  tactics  had  evi* 
dently  resolved  to  outflank  his  antagonists.  Lord  Mayo  accord- 
ingly was  instructed  to  announce  that  the  Government  policy 
was  that  of  Catholic  Endowment ;  to  be  shadowed  out  within 
carefully  guarded  limits,  but  left  with  a  very  clear  indicatioB 
that  the  Government  proposals  were  the  beginning,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  end. 

Lord  Mayo  first  explained  that,  in  the  view  of  Government, 
the  existing  system  of  University  education  was  not  Batiafiic- 
tory.     He  said : — 

*  There  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who  object  to  send  their 
sons  to  a  university  where  the  only  religion  taught  is  one  that  tbey 
do  not  profess,  and  there  are  also  many  who  will  not  send  their  sons 
to  a  college  where  religions  teaching  does  not  form  a  portion  of  the 
system  of  education.  Are  these  objections  unreasonable  ?  I  aik 
this  House  to  consider  whether  there  are  not  many  among  us  who 
would  have  the  same  objection  to  send  their  sons  to  univeraittet 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  alone  was  taught,  or  where  all 
religious  instruction  was  studiously  omitted  ?  That  is  the  case  hxsr% 
and  there  have  been  various  modes  proposed  for  meeting  theM 
objections.' 
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He  then  went  on  to  describe  the  Government  plan  for 
removing  this  difficulty :  — 

'  It  appears  to  me,  then^  that  a  third  university  may  be  founded  in 
Ireland  without  injuring  the  existing  institutions.  I  believe  that 
wrhat  is  desirable  is,  that  a  university  should  be  established  in  that 
country,  which  would,  as  far  as  possible,  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  population  as  Trinity  College  does  to  the 
Protestant.  We  do  not  propose  to  found  an  exact  or  servile  imita- 
tion ;  but  we  do  consider  that  we  should  be  taking  a  step  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  public  advantage,  and  which  would  tend 
very  much  to  the  furtherance  of  university  education,  if  we  were  to 
establish  an  institution  which  would  bear  that  character  to  a  eon^ 
siderable  extent,* 

As  to  endowment^  he  said : — 

*  With  regard  to  endowment  it  will  be  essential,  of  course,  if  Par- 
liament agrees  to  the  proposal,  in  the  first  instance  to  provide  for 
the  necessuT  expenses  of  the  university — that  is  to  say,  the  ex- 
penses of  officers  of  the  university,  of  the  university  professors,  and 
also  to  make  some  provision  for  a  building.  It  is  possible  that  if 
Parliament  approves  the  scheme,  it  may  not  be  indisposed  to  endow 
certain  university  scholarships.  But  with  regard  to  the  endowment 
of  colleges,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  proposal  of  that  nature  at 
present;  and  to  that  extent  the  question  wilt  be  left  open  to  future 
consideration.  It  is  not  therefore  contemplated  to  submit  any 
scheme  for  the  endowment  of  the  colleges  in  connexion  with  the 
university.' 

But  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there.  The  question 
of  the  Irish  Church  remained  behind ;  and  on  that,  while  sub- 
stantiaUy  admitting  that  things  could  not  remain  as  they  were, 
he  thus  expressed  himself.  We  give  the  passage  at  full, 
because  it  is  the  spirit,  more  than  the  words,  of  the  Ministerial 
exposition  which  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind : — 

'For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  if  the  Irish  Church  is  over- 
thrown, that  overthrow  can  only  be  effected  after  a  long  and  painful 
straggle — a  struggle  which  must  inevitably  tend  to  the  increase  and 
aggravation  of  those  discords  and  religious  hatreds  which  have  pro- 
duced such  evib  in  the  community.  The  voluntary  system  is 
proposed  in  the  interests  of  peace ;  there  are  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  voluntary  system  is  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  those  regions  are 
especially  characterised  by  concord  among  the  people,  'the  ques- 
tion must  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which 
the  advocates  of  entire  abolition  profess.  Ine  Presbyterians  now 
receive  a  grant  from  this  House  which  is  miserable  in  amount 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  their  requirements.  The  Protestants  of 
Ireland  are  content  with  the  system  which  prevaib;  but  are  not 
averse  to  imprbvements  and  to  such  alterations  of  ecclesiastical 
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arrangements  as  would  make  their  church  hetter  fitted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  modern  times.     But  we  must  not  prescribe  hastily.     Of  ail 
the  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  I  object  preemineDtly  to 
that  known  as  the  process  of  **  levelling  down."  It  is  said  that  if  joa 
cannot  elevate  and  raise  the  institutions  so  as  to  make  them  equal, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  abolish  them  altogether.     I  object  to  that 
policy.     /  think  that  proposals  for  universal  levelling  down  are  the 
worst  of  all  propositions.    It  appears  to  be  such  an  argument  aa  a 
poor  man  would  make  to  a  rich  one,  when  he  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  becoming  wealthy  himself.  *'  Equality  is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
^  of  the  State.     Get  rid  of  your  property  and  let  us  sit  down  and 
^  starve  together."  I  believe  that  in  these  matters,  as  in  everything 
else,  confiscation  is  the  worst  proposal  that  can  be  made  eiUier  as 
regards  the  Church  or  the  land.   The  grievance  of  the  Irish  Church 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  grievance  of  sentiment.     It  is  wefl 
known  that  the  Roman  Catholic  landholders  pay  nothing,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  proprietors  pay  little  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Church.    I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  because  it  is  a 
sentimental  grievance,  it  b  not  one  which  may  not  deeply  afiTect  the 
feelings  and  the  actions  of  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country; 
but  it  is  not  one  which  affects  her  material  prosperity.     The  Irish 
Church  will  never  be  abolished  except  after  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle.     Those  who  cling  to  and  support  it  are  men  of  infioence 
and  power,  of  strong  religious  feelings,  and  inflexible  principlea. 
Justice  and  policy  may  demand  a  greater  equalisation  of  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  than  now  exists.    But  it  was  wisely  said  by  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  George  Grey),  that  the  Insh 
Church  can  never  be  overthrown  except  by  a  revolutionary  proces 
— a  process  which  will  envoi ve  all  the  evils  of  revolutionary  change. 
If  it^is  desired  to  make  our  ehurthes  more  equal  in  positidn  i£m 
Aeg  arej  this  result  should  be  secured  bg  elevation  and  rese&rmiionj 
and  not  bg  confiscation  and  degradation* 

The  debate  was  continued  hf  Mr*  Horsman  on  the  next 
night ;  and  his  speech,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ghithome  Hardy  ia 
reply,  are  exceedingly  important,  as  they  place  beyond  a  doubt 
the  meaning  of  the  declaration  which  Lonl  Mayo  had  been  in- 
structed  to  make. 

Mr.  Horsman  denounced  the  scheme  of  Roman  Catholic 
endowment,  and  characterised  the  proposal  to  institute  a 
new  Catholic  University  as  utterly  at  variance  with  Ae  mixed 
system  of  education  which  had  so  long  prevailed ;  and  taunted 
the  Government  with  the  intention  to  abandon  it.  What  was 
the  reply  of  the  Government,  through  the  Home  Secretary? 
Did  he  deny  the  charge?     His  words  are  clear  and  explicit 

*  It  was  due  to  the  House  and  to  ourselves  that  our  proposals 
with  respect  to  university  education  should  be  made,  on  our  re* 
sponsibility,  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  House  and  to  the  Botaaa 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  we  propose  not  to  adopt  that  widch  exiMi, 
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iDut  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  lay  element  in  the  govern* 
ing  body  to  give  to  a  Koman  Catholic  university  a  charter,  and 
€zdmit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  education  they  desire.    Does  anyone 
mean  to  say  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  go  freely  to  the  Queen's 
Oolleges  ?    I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  go  there  represent  the 
classes  who  would  send  their  sons  to  a  Roman  Catholic  university, 
J^or  myself^  I  have  always  preferred  a  denominational  system,  whet/ier 
of  private  or  advanced  aiucaiion  ;  and  I  am  now  supporting  for 
lioman  CathoUes  that  which  I  would  prrfer  for  Protestants.     I 
believe  it  would  have  been  better  if,  when  the  Queen's  Colleges  were 
£ounded,  instead  of  being  made  unsectarian,  two  had  been  founded 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  one  for  Presbyterians,     If  our  plan  inter- 
fere with  the  Queen's  Colleges,  it  will  be  because  they  are  not  in 
barmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.' 

Such  was  the  policy  proposed  by  the  Government.  Its 
direct  operation  was  important  as  embracing  two  principles 
which  as  regarded  Ireland  were  of  vast  importance :  first,  the 
policy  of  Denominational  Education ;  and,  secondly,  the  policy 
of  Catholic  Endowment.  These  were  very  large  questions. 
They  had  often  been  canvassed  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country ;  but  the  Government  thought  the  late  Parliament 
quite  competent  to  deal  with  them,  or  they  would  not  have 
proposed  them.  But  the  indirect,  and  ulterior  effects  of  the 
policy,  stated  by  Lord  Mayo  on  liie  part  of  the  Government, 
embraced  a  much  wider  range ;  and  pointed  designedly  and 
distinctly  at  the  endowment  of  all  denominations  as  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  reply  to  the  disendowment  of  all*  It  was  not 
until  Mr.  Gladstone  announced,  amid  deafening  cheers,  that  in 
Us  opinion  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  a  State  Churcii,  must 
cease  to  exist,  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  finding  himself  caught  in  his 
own  snare,  began  stealthily  to  withdraw  himself  from  the^ 
position  he  had  directed  Lord  Mayo  to  occupy,  and  to  prepare 
for  a  denial  of  the  competency  of  the  Parliament  to  deal  with 
the  Irish  Church,  and  to  retort  on  his  antagonists  the  favour 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  which  Mr.  Horsman  had  so  strongly 
rebuked. 

All  this  is  hardly  statesmanship,  nor  even  Parliamentary 
tactics  of  a  stamp  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  That 
Xtord  Mayo  intended  to  give  a  charter  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  held  out  expectations  of  future  endowment,  is  a 
matter  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
he  designedly  shadowed  forth  a  principle  of  elevation  of  all 
denominations  by  general  endowment.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
account  for  iJie  faltering  explanations  which  were  afterwards 
attempted  of  these  unambiguous  utterances?  ^  I  never  used 
^  the  phrase  '^  levelling  up," '  said  Lord  Mayo.     No  more  he 
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did.  He  spoke  of  levelling  down  as  the  worst  way^  and  ^  de- 
*  vation '  and  restoration  as  a  better  way.  But  what  did  ht 
mean  ?  ^  Something  about  the  police  force/  su^ested  the 
Prime  Minister ;  and  the  suggestion  was  quite  as  satisfacto^ 
as  any  Lord  Mayo  had  to  offer. 

The  matter  is  of  little  consequence  now^  and  we  only  refer 
to  it  as  an  iUustration  of  the  indirect  route  by  which  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  attempt  to  gain  political  ends.  The  bold 
assault  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Opposition 
on  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church  took  the  Minister  by 
surprise^  and  a  change  of  front  became  necessary.  It  was 
desirable  to  represent  the  Parliament  to  whom  these  reme<fial 
measures  were  proposed^  as  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
difficulty.  It  was  convenient  to  represent  the  Irish  Catfadie 
priesthood;  to  whom  these  gifts  were  offered,  and  who  were  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Government,  as  the  insidious  allies 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  So,  without  ceremony.  Lord 
Mayo  and  his  exposition,  which  the  Cabinet  had  directed  him 
to  make,  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  ground 
cleared  for  a  free  fight  on  the  old  quarrel  of  No  Popery  and 
No  Surrender. 

The  fight,  however,  was  but  clumsily  begun,  and  has  been 
clumsily  carried  on.  It  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  incom- 
petence of  the  House  to  deal  with  questions  on  which  the 
Government  themselves  had  appealed  to  it.  It  was  still  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  Liberal  speech  of  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  with  the  Orange  speech  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department.  On  the  3l8t  of  March  the  House  rejected 
Lord  Stanley's  motion,  and  resolved  to  go  into  Committee  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions  by  majorities  of  60  and  56.  On 
the  28th  of  April  the  first  of  the  Resolutions,  pledging  die 
House  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  65.  And  it  then  became  certain  that  a 
Ministerial  crisis  was  inevitable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  scene  in  this  third  act  of  the  ex- 
piring Parliament  which  we  mean  to  refer  to ;  and  it  is  one 
which  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  The  manner  in  which  the  Gx)vemment  and  the  Parlia- 
ment dealt  with  that  crisis  deserves  serious  attention. 

For  a  Government  to  carry  on  the  affiurs  of  this  country, 
even  for  a  few  months,  while  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  an  anomaly  which  ought  seldom  to  occur.  It 
cannot  be  long  protracted  without  loss  of  dignity  to  the  IkOnis-* 
try,  and  of  constitutional  power  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  old  jealousies  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons  have 
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l>een  happilj  set  at  rest  ever  since  the  Revolution  bj  the  tacit 
And  traditional  concession  that  a  Government  can  only  exist 
in  power  by  favour  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  has  no  doubt  happened  in  our  political  history — chiefly  of 
late,  and  in  the  feebler  phases  of  the  Tory  party — that  a 
Government  has  remained  in  office  while  in  a  cnronic  state  of 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  these  have  gene- 
rally been  cases  in  which  intestine  divisions  had  broken  up 
Cabinets,  and  office  had  been  forced  on  their  opponents.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  that  position  for  some  months  in  1835.  So 
was  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  and  again  in  1858.  But  in  all  such 
instances  there  are  mutual  obligations  to  which  the  House  and 
the  Grovemment  must  be  held  bound.  The  position  must  not 
last  a  day  longer  than  the  necessity  for  it  exists,  and  no  busi- 
ness but  that  essential  for  the  public  service  should  be  trans- 
acted. It  is  a  position  of  sufferance  and  toleration,  which  the 
House  which  suffers  and  tolerates  may  put  an  end  to  when  it 
pleases ;  and  when  it  is  terminated,  no  matter  for  what  cause, 
the  constitutional  obligations  on  the  Minister  revive,  and  he 
must  either  quit  his  seat,  or  appeal  to  the  country. 

It  is  a  new  and  altogether  an  unconstitutional  doctrine  that 
a  Minister,  defeated  by  a  large  majority  on  a  great  question 
of  Ministerial  policy,  may  retain  his  office  until  the  House 
dislodge  him  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  No  such  doc- 
trine has  ever  been  recognised  by  high  authority  on  such 
matters.  The  Constitutional  rule  is,  that  a  decided  defeat  on 
a  vital  question  unfits  the  Minister  from  conducting  the  affairs 
of  this  country  with  the  weight  and  dignity  which  belong  to 
his  position.  The  only  exception  is,  when  there  may  be  reason 
to  think  that  the  vote  was  accidental,  or  might  be  reversed. 
This  is  the  rule  in  the  ordinary  case,  when  the  Minister  has  a 
working  majority.  Lord  Palmerston  dissolved  on  the  China 
vote.  He  resigned  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  vote.  In  neither 
of  these  cases,  m  all  probability,  could  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence have  been  carried  against  him.  But  he  disdained  to 
hold  his  office  without  the  power  which  ought  to  belong  to  it. 
But  if  this  be  the  case  as  regards  a  Mmister  numerically 
strong,  it  applie3  with  infinitely  greater  force  to  a  Minister  in 
an  admitted  minority.  As  we  have  said,  the  position  of  such 
a  Minister  is  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  can 
only  subsist  at  all  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Parliament 
which  permits  it.  While  the  House  refrains  from  hostile 
measures,  the  Minister  may  wind  up  the  necessary  public 
business,  and  prepare  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country.  But 
the  moment  the  House  pronounces,  by  a  definite  vote,  against 
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a  vital  part  of  Ae  Government  policy,  the  constitutional  treaty 
18  at  an  end,  and  the  position  of  the  Minister  is  no  longer 
constitutionally  tenable. 

As  we  have  remarked,  three  or  four  times  in  the  century, 
since  the  Beform  Bill,  Grovemments  have  been  in  that  position. 
We  cannot  recollect  any  previous  instance.  Pitt,  no  doubt,  in 
1783,  defied  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the 
struggle  only  lasted  for  thr^e  months,  and  dien  came  the  disso- 
lution. So  with  Peel  in  1835.  Lord  Derby  in  1852  dissolved 
after  three  months  of  office.  In  1858  he  was  allowed  by  the 
House  to  hold  office  for  a  year,  before  the  dissolution;  But 
such  a  course  as  the  present  Ministry  and  Parliament  have 
run,  has  never  been  experienced  in  our  constitutional  Ustorv. 

For  two  years  have  we  had  a  Government  in  a  minority'  hi 
the  House  of  Commons;  not  existing  merely  to  wind  up  public 
affairs,  but  initiating  measures  of  great  magnitude,  and  assum- 
ing the  power  as  well  as  the  right  to  administer  aU  the  affiurs 
of  the  country.  Parliament  permitted  them,  improperly  as  we 
think,  to  exercise  the  ostensible  responsibility  of  introducing 
the  Beform  Bill,  whUe  it  took  into  its  own  hands  the  real 
power  and  authority  in  regard  to  it.  We  had  thus  two  uncon- 
stitutional elements :  a  Ministry  in  power  without  a  maj<»ity 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  House  of  Conunons  assuming 
the  power,  without  the  responsibility,  of  administration  Th» 
state  of  things  has  continued  for  two  sessions ;  and  it  has  not 
been  the  fault  of  the  Prinle  Minister  if  it  is  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  a  third. 

For  the  Session  of  1867  the  Parliament  beyond  question 
was  responsible.  But  a  different  aspect  arose  in  1868.  Hie 
Minister  had  propounded  his  Irish  policy ;  a  policy  embracing, 
as  we  have  seen,  important  and  vital  principles  which  he  call^ 
on  the  House  to  affirm.  The  House  deliberately  rejected  them, 
and  affirmed  the  counter-propositions  which  were  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  large  majorities.  The  armistice,  therefore, 
between  the  House  and  tiie  Government  came  to  an  end. 
Their  policy  was  rejected,  and  no  constitutional  course  was 
open  to  them  but  to  dissolve  or  to  resign. 

We  pass  ,by  for  the  present  the  strange  confusion  and  con- 
tradictions which  characterised  the  Ministerial  explanations,  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  after  their  signal 
defeat.  We  also  omit,  for  plain  reasons,  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  Queen*s  name  by  the 
Government.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  fancifiil  way  of  copying 
history,  and  doubtless  thought  he  was  Pitt,  defying  a  h(»stile 
majority,  and  renewing  the  least  constitutional  precedents  of 
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tliat' struggle.  But  the  Minister  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
advice  given  to  the  Sovereign;  and  what  we  wish  to  point 
attention  to  is^  that  the  Minister  advised  the  Queen  neither  to 
accept  their  resignations^  nor  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

Sucb^  we  say,  was  the  advice  given,  because  this  is  what  they 
did.  As  to  the  actual  communication  which  took  place  on  iJiat 
occasion,  as  the  Prime  Minister  and  members  of  his  Cabinet 
differed  on  that  subject,  it  is  not  surprisitig  that  the  fact  fa^ 
not  been  ascertained  with  accuracy.  Whether  the  Ministry 
first  resigned,  and  then  obtained  power  to  dissolve,  or  first 
asked  power  to  dissolve,  tendfering  their  resignations  if  that 
were  refused,  cannot  now  be  determined,  because  both  state- 
ments were  made  on  high  authority.  But  that  which  is  certain 
is,  that  they  neither  did  one  or  other.  They  did  not  resign, 
neither  did  they  dissolve.  They  treated  the  vote  of  thfe  House 
of  Commons  with  contempt;  continued  in  oflSce  precisely  as  if 
no  such  vote  had  been  passed ;  and  Parliament  is  not  di^olved 
at  this  moment. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  dissolution  was  impossible,  and 
that  it  was  the  right  of  the  Grovemment  to  test  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  A  dissolution,  undoubtedly,  although  not  impos- 
sible, would  have  been  a  very  inconvenient  and  undesirable 
step.  But  this  has  often  been  the  case  on  previous  occasions. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  It  may  very 
often  happen  that  the  state  of  the  country,  or  other  considera- 
tions of  public  interest,  prevent  a  Minister  from  advising  the 
Sovereign  to  dissolve  Parliament,,  when  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  reasonable  in  him  to  appeal  to  the  country  against 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  Commons.  The  time  of  year,  an  un- 
settled state  of  the  public  mind,  our  foreign  relations,  and  a 
hundred  other  similar  causes,  might  lead  to  that  result.  This 
would  be  a  reason  for  the  Minister  resigning  his  office ;  but,  as 
a  reason  for  retaining  it,  such  considerations  were  never  used 
before. 

But  we  entirely  dispute  that  the  Minister  had  any  right  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  being  in  office  at  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament. The  circumstances  which  made  a  dissolution  incon- 
venient then  were  of  his  own  creation.  He  thought  fit,  in  a 
Parliament  in  which  he  knew  he  was  in  a  minority,  to  propose 
a  measure  which  would  make  a  dissolution  necessary,  and 
therefore  he  knew  that  if  that  measure  was  carried,  he  sub- 
stantially deprived  himself  of  the  remedy  of  an  intermediate 
dissolution.  That  the  proposal  of  such  a  measure  should  ^ve 
him  an  indefeasible  and  irresponsible  lease  of  power,  is  a 
result  utterly  unconstitutional. 
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But  the  Parliament  tamely  acquiesced^  and  acquieac^, 
fear,  because  of  the  threat  of  dissolution.  The  GroyemmCTit 
ought  to  have  ret^igned ;  and  if  the  House  had  resented  their 
conduct  with  proper  spirit,  they  would  have  resigned.  AfVer 
the  misty  explanations  given  by  the  Government,  and  tlie 
unseemly  manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  discussion,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
ought  to  have  been  at  once  proposed,  and  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  carried.  Again  the  golden  opportunity  was 
lost,  and  a  most  pernicious  and  unconstitutional  precedent 
found  a  place  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  reign  of  shifts  and  expedients  is  now,  we  trust,  drawing 
to  its  close.     But  we  have  thought  it  right  to  recall  in  these 

Sages  events  containing  great  elements  oi  danger,  and  casting 
iscredit  on  constitution^u  government.  They  may  well  be 
remembered  when  the  next  Parliament  meets.  It  will  have 
the  task  of  restoring  the  standard  of  political  acticm,  and  die 
confidence  of  the  public  in  public  men.  *  The  leaders  of  the 
'  Conservative  party,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  address  in  1865, 
'  although  they  will  never  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
^  their  acts,  are  not  obtrusive  candidates  for  office.     Place 

*  WITHOUT     POWEB     MAY    GRATIFY    THE    VAIN,    BUT    CAH 
<  NEVER   SATISFY   A   NOBLE   AMBITION.' 


No.  CCLXIIL  will  be  published  in  January^  1869. 
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African  discovery.    See  Major. 

Agricultural  labourers  of  England,  489 — ^their  past  and  present 
condition,  492  tt  $eq. — effects  of  poor  laws,  5(^ — privileges  and 
grievances  of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  the  present  time,  610 — 
compared  with  that  of  the  mechanic  or  artisan,  612 — agricultural 
gangs,  619 — conference  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  consider 
the  present  condition  of  agricultural  labour,  620* 


Churchy  National,  works  relating  to  the,  251-— rival  forces  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  power,  261 — principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
261 — its  importance,  262 — arguments  of  its  opponents,  264 — 
property  of  the  Church,  267 — what  is  an  Established  Church  ? 
269— the  Church  of  Rome,  269— and  England,  260— the  High 
Church  theory,  263 — pretensions  to  clerical  power,  264-6 — Mr. 
Stoughton's  book,  266 — the  Ritualists,  268— Connexion  of  Church 
and  State,  269 — ^bishops  as  peers,  271 — the  Court  of  Appeal,  273 
— the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies,  274 — result  of  dis« 
establishment,  276 — the  National  Church  in  Ireland,  280. 


Darwin^  C,  review  of  his  '  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
*  Domestication,'  414 — his  care  and  deliberation,  414-^16 — modifi- 
cation and  mutability  of  species,  416  et  seq. — ^the  dog,  418 — the 
cat,  424— the  horse,  424 — domestic  cattle,  426*-the  rabbit,  429— 
pigeons  and  fowls,  430 — vegetables  under  cultivation,  431 — 
cereals,  432 — ^fruit^  433 — artificial  selection,  436 — ^variation,  437 
— ^heredity,  439 — ^reversion  to  an  ancestral  type,  440 — ^Mr.  Dar- 
win's hypothesis,  447. 

Dietionarie$^  English,  review  of,  48 — Dr.  Johnson,  48 — Richardson, 
61 — Wedgwoi^'s  labours,  62 — ^Dr.  Latham's,  66 — ^his  definitions, 
63 — his  examples  of  the  use  of  words,  71 — ^words  overlooked,  74. 

£ 

EUot^  Oeorge,  review  of  his  *  Spanish  Gj^sj^  623**-its  form,  624 — 
the  story,  626 — the  narrative  portion  of  the  poem,  636-*-the  author 
considered  as  a  poet  and  as  a  novelist,  638. 
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FaucheTf  Leon,  reriew  of  his  *  Correspondance.  Vie  Parl^mentaire,' 
191 — ^his  services  to  his  country,  193 — ^his  early  life,  194— editor 
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of  the  *  Courrier  Fran9ai8,*  195 — sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Depaties, 
195 — the  Revolution  of  1848,  195 — his  support  of  Prince  Louifi 
Napoleon  as  President,  197  —  the  coup  d*itat^  198  —  Faucher*s 
letter  to  the  President,  199 — close  of  his  life,  200. 

Fawcett,  H.,  review  of  his  'Economical  Position  of  the  Britisb 
*  Labourer,'  489. 

Frere,  M.,  review  of  her  *  Old  Deccan  Days,'  350 — Anna  Liberata 
de  Souza,  352 — Hindoo  stories,  353 — and  Grerman  Tales,  354 
ei  seq. 

G 

Germany^  New,  237 — Prussia,  237 — ^North  German  ConstitutioQ, 
240 — the  Customs  Parliament,  243 — the  line  of  the  Main,  244 — 
Count  Bismarck,  and  his  work,  245  et  seq, — future  of  Germanj, 
250. 

Gospels,  Apocryphal,  review  of  works  relating  to,  81 — oriorin  of  the, 
85 — resuscitation  and  publication  of  them,  88— Gospel  of  James, 
93 — Gospels  relating  to  the  childhood  and  growth  of  our  Savloor, 
95 — writings  on  the  trial  and  death  of  our  Saviour,  97 — and  cm 
the  Descent  into  Limbo,  98 — ^reasons  for  their  ungenuineness, 
100— Rev.  C.  A.  Bow's  views,  108. 

H 

Haussonville,  review  of  his  'Papacy  and  the  French  Empire,'  451— 
contest  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope,  451 — Consalvi.  and  the  Con- 
cordat, 457 — Caprara,  legate  a  latere,  462 — the  articles  inor garni' 
quesy  467 — journey  of  the  Pope  to  Paris,  468 — Napoleon's  contest 
with  Austria  and  Rome,  471  et  seq, — Occupation  of  Rome,  485 — 
the  '  Imperial  Catechism,'  487. 

E 

Kinglake,  A.  W.,  review  of  his  *  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  379 — his 
foes  and  friends,  380-81 — ^Lord  Raglan,  381 — Mr.  Romaine,  384 
— Marshal  St  Arnaud,  387 — feasibility  of  an  attack  on  the  north 
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